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TUDENTS should apply now for graduate 
istantships 


scholarships, fellowships, and 
for the academic year 1949 1950. 
for the accompanying list of institutions have been 
supplied by department chairmen and various other 
Universities not sending in data for 1949 


The data 


sources. 
1950 are shown as having the same number and 
type of stipends as for 1948-1949 (data from the 
January 1948 American Psychologist). 

The order of each paragraph is as follows: 

Name and address: the name and address 
institution apply throughout the description, and 
should be added to the names of officials and their 
Ii more than one de- 


of the 


departments when writing. 
partment at a university is listed, the name and 
address apply to all such departments. 
Application for admission: the student must I 
for admission to graduate school as well as applying 
for the awards listed at a university. Larger uni- 
nts to apply to the 
Smaller 


ipply 


ties sometimes request stude 
deans of colleges or heads of departments. > a 
universities typically request that applications. s 
made to the Graduate School or Admissions Offic C. 

Tuition for academic year: the figures given ie dn 
well be checked by consulting, at the general ICI 
E 1948) edi- 

Tuition 


ence room of any large library, the fifth ( 
ities and Colleges. 
since some department 
es than did 


tion of American Univ 
fees are difficult to compar x 
chairmen included more incidental fe 
In addition, fees are perennially changing. 


others. : een ui 
Many graduate schools charge higher or lower tu 


à a r Teri ate 
tion for graduate students than for undergradu 


students. . 

The words resident and non-resident are used by 
state universities which charge out-of-state residents 
a larger sum than students coming from the state 
itself. "The abbreviation a refers to non-resident 
or out-of-state tuition. 

The abbreviation ev 
carries with it exemption from tuition. fre 
antships is the 


means that the stipend 


A frequent 
advantage of scholarships and assist id 
iti f arger s i we 

exemption from tuition, often a larger sum than 
award itself. . dim 
Vumber of. scholarships and fellowships available: 


1950 


the number listed is usually an approximate one. 
In many universities scholarships and fellowships 
are awarded on a merit basis without regard to field 
of interest. Thus the applicants in one department 
are in competition with the applicants in all other 
departments. 

Number of teaching a 


istantships available: many 
departments have other positions available for their 
\ de- 


partment may be requested to recommend students 


graduate students than those listed here. 


for teaching courses in elementary psychology. or to 
recommend students for teaching evening and out- 
of-town classes. These positions are not usually 
available on the basis of a paper record or applica- 
tion, and hence new students are not eligible. How- 
ever, they are part of the possibilities for part-time 
employment while a graduate student. 

Hours of work: hours of work required are usually 
expressed in hours per week, though sometimes in 
teaching load or teaching hours. 

Stipends: stipends are usually expressed in terms 
of the total stipend for an academic year of nine 
months, If expressed in any other terms, the unit, 
such as per month, is named. 

New students: new students are eligible for the 
at 
The statement then 
applies only to the positions immediately 


award unless the statement is specifically made th 
new students are not eligible. 
following. 

A fair description of the situation is this: Sew 
students are not specifically excluded from 
positions, but department chairmen naturally 
the more responsible positions to the : 


Most 
award 
more experi- 
enced and better. known candidates; usually the 
more experienced will have been around longer 
hence will not be “new students.” 

To whom to apply: scholarships and fellowships 
are applied for by writing either a university offici 
or the department head. i 


and 


al 
Assistantships are usually 
head, In 
the list of the various universities, the offi er to whom 


to apply is named following the d 


applied for by writing the department 


scription of the 


award or awards for which he receives applic 


ations 
The VA program and USPILS stipends: the APA 


office has added. the phrases, U4 program and 
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USPHS stipends, to the appropriate universities as 
named on lists furnished by the VA and USPHS. 

The VA program provides for graduate training 
Stu- 
dents enrolled in this program must satisfy the same 


of qualified students in clinical psychology. 


requirements as other graduate students; they differ 
from them only with regard to their part-time em- 
ployment by the VA in hospitals and clinics near the 
universities in which they are studying. Applica- 
tions are made to the chairmen of departments of 
psychology at any time. Except fora few vacancies, 
appointments are most likely to begin in the fall. 
Detailed information can be secured by writing the 
Chief. Clinical Section, Neuropsy- 
chiatry Division, Medicine 
Surgery, Veterans Administration, Washington 25, 
DD. t 

The USPHS program also provides some uni- 


Psychology 


Department. of and 


versities with stipends for selected graduate students 
in clinical psychology. Applications should be made 
to the chairmen of departments of psychology. 
Date for announcing stipends for graduate students: 
though applications must be completed at various 
dates, the rule is generally adhered to that awards 
for fall appointments are announced uniformly on 
April 1, and that cach graduate student has fifteen 
days. or until April 15. to accept or reject his offers. 


The APA office; through its placement system, has 
frequent requests from prospective graduate stu- 
dents for part-time employment. while pursuing 
graduate studies. Except as found in this table, few 
such positions are listed with the APA office, 
Rather, the student himself has the opportunity to 
apply to several of the universities he most prefers 

UNIVERSITIES 

Alabama, University of, University, Ala. Apply 
for admission to Dr. A. B. Moore, Dean, Graduate 
School. “Tuition: resident, none; nr, S150 a year. 
No se holarships 
required: stipend, 8300 ex: apply by March 15 to 
Dr. A. B. Moore. Dean, Graduate School, No 
‘arch assistantships. Five teaching assistant- 
ships: 15 hours work required; stipend, 5625 ex; 
apply as carly as possible to Dr. Oliver L. Lacey, 


One or two fellowships: no work 


re 


Chairman. Dept. of Psych 


Arkansas. University of, Fayetteville, Ark 


Apply for admission to Dr. J. C. Jordan, Dean, Grad- 


uate School l'uitionz resident, none; nr, S150. No 


scholarships, fellowships, or teaching assistantships. 
Three assistantships; hours of work required not 
specified; stipend, S400. Apply by April 1 to Dr. J. 
C. Jordan, Dean, Graduate School. 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. Apply for ad- 
mission to Dean, Graduate School. Tuition: S450. 
Depariment of Psychology, College of Liberal 
«Irtis. No. scholarships. One fellowship; 6 hours 
work; stipend, S1000, 
36 hours work: stipend, S75 a seme 


Six research assistantships; 
Right 
teaching assistantships; 15 hours work; stipend, ex 
only. VA program. Apply in June or later to Dr. 
W. J. Pinard, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 
Department of Psychology, College of Business 
Administration. New students not eligible. One 
teaching assistantship; 3 hours work; stipend 
86075 a year, Apply by June 1 to Dr. Irving C. 
Whittemore, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


ster, 


Apply for 
Tuition: 


Brown University, Providence, R, L 

Dean, Graduate School. 
One or two scholarships; no work re- 
New not 
eligible; one or two fellowships; no work required; 
ist- 


admission to 
S450 a year. 


quired; stipend, 0 S200 ex. students 


stipend, S900 ex a year. One or two research ass 
antships: 10 hours work required; stipend, S700. 900 
Ten teaching assistantships; 10 hours work; 


Apply by March 1 to Dean, 


ex. 
stipend, S700 900 ex. 
Graduate School. 


Apply 
‘Tuition: 


Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
for admission to Dean, Graduate School. 
S400. 
stipend, 5650. 


One or two scholarships; no work required: 
One fellowship; no work required; 
stipend, $1250. Apply by March 1 to Dean, Grad- 
School. No r One 
teaching assistantship: half-time teaching load re- 
quired; stipend, S900 ex. Apply to Dr. Harry Hel- 
of Psy h.. or to the Dean, 


arch — assistantships. 


uate 


son, Chairman, Dept 
Graduate School, 


Buffalo, University of, Buffalo 14, N. Y. Apply 
for admission to Dean, Graduate School. Tuition: 
$450. Ten scholarships; 12 18 hours work; stipend, 
S500 800 ex. No fellowships. 
sistantships; 12 20 hours work: stipend, 8800 1000 
Three teaching assistantships; 6 hours teach- 
Apply by 


Chairman, 


Three research as- 


ex. 
ing required; stipend, S1090 2000 ex, 
May 15 to Dr Carleton. F. Scotield, 
Dept. of Psych 
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California, University of, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate Division. 
Tuition: resident, S70 a year plus incidental fee: 


nr, approx, S300 a year for full program. 
Department of Psychology. One or two scholar- 
One or two 


ships; no work required; stipend varies. 
fellowships: no work required; stipend vari 
Apply by Feb, 20 to Dean, Graduate Division. No 
research assistantships. Approximately 25 teach- 
ing assistantships; 20 hours work: stipend, S1200. 
VA program. USPHS stipends. Apply by Feb. 20 
to Prof. Robert C. Tryon, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 

Institute of Child Welfare. No scholarships or 
` Four to eight research assistantships; 


fellowships. 
20 hours work: stipend, $1200, ex depending on 
Scholarship. Apply by May 1. Four teaching 
as istantships; 20 hours work; stipend, S1200, ex 
depending on scholarship. Apply by April 1 to 
Dr. Harold E. Jones, Institute of Child Welfare, 
2739 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, Calif. 


California, University of, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate Division. 
year plus incidental fees; 
Four scholar- 


Tuition: resident, S70 : 
nr, S300 a year plus incidental fees. 
ships; no work required; stipend, SI00- 000, ex by 
special arrangement; apply by Feb. 20. Eight 
fellowships, no work required; stipend, vat c 
to S750, ex by special arrangement; apply by Febru- 
ary 20, s hours work 
required vary up to 20; stipend, varic Eight 
teaching ¢ tantships; 15-20 hours work; stipend, 
51200, ex by special arrangement. VA prog am. 
Apply by Feb. 1 to Dr. Marion A. Wenger, Chair- 
man, Dept. of Psych. 


ies up 


Research assistantships vary 


Catholic University of America, Washington 1; 
D. C. Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences. Tuition: S400 a year. 
Four scholarships; 15 hours work; stipend, S400, 
New students not eligible: two fellowships; no work 
required; stipend, $1300, No research assistant- 
ships. New students not eligible: four teaching 
assistantships; 10 hours work; stipend, 81300. 
VA program. Apply by March 1 to Dr. John Nw. 
Stafford, Acting Head, Dept. of Psych. and Psychiat, 


Chicago, University of, (Chicago 37. Ilinois 


\pply for admission to Director of Admissions. 
l'uition: $525 a year. 


Department of Psychology. Eight to ten scholar- 


n 


ships; hours of work vary; stipend, 8150-525. One 
to three fellowships; hours of work vary; stipend, 
5600-1200. Apply by Jan. 15 to Committee on 
Fellowships and. Scholarships, 
eligible: eight to ten research assistantships; hours of 
work vary; stipend, S1000-1200 for 4 quarters, 
VA program. USPHS fellowships, Apply by Jan. 
15 to Dr. James G. Miller, Chairman, Dept. of 
Psych. 


New students not 


Department of Home Economics. One to three 
scholarships; no work required; stipend, $525, One 
to three fellowships; no work required; stipend, 
S600-1050. Apply by March 1 to Committee on 
Fellowships and Scholarships. One research assist- 
antship; 20 hours work: Apply by 
June 1 to Dr. Helen L. Koch, Univer ity of Chivago, 
€ o Liaison and Security, APO 
New York, N.Y, (until June, 1940). 
i antships. 


stipend, S750. 


» Postmaster, 
No teaching 


Human De 
scholarships; 8 ^ hours work; 
Two fellowships; stipend, 
cations to Committee on 


Commitice on lopment. Various 
stipend, $225 400, 
SO00-1200, Send appli- 


Fellows and Scholars, 


New students not eligible: two research üssistant- 


ships; 20.30 hours work: stipend, $1200, Apply 
to Committee on Human Development. 
Cincinnati, University of, Cincinnati 21. Ohio. 


Apply for admission. to Dean, 
Tuition: resident, 8275, or S12 
nr, S325, or S14 a semester hour. 

Department of Psychology. Several scholarships; 
no work required; stipend, ex only, Apply: by 
March 1 to Dean, Graduate School. No fellowships 
or re 


Graduate School. 


a semester hour; 


irch assistantships. Sometimes new students 
tantships for laboratory 
assistance, applicant must be trained in e 
tal laboratory work: 6 hours work: stipend S200 
VA program. Apply by March 1 to Dr, Ar- 
thur G. Bills, Chairman, Dept. of P 


eligible: two teaching assi 


Nperimen- 


ex. 
yeh, 
Teachers College, 4 “niversily of Cine ininali. 
lor admission to Dean, Teachers College, 
ships vary; 5 hours work: stipend, ex, 


Apply 
Scholar- 


Fellowships 
vary; 10 hours work; stipend, $200 ex. No research 
lantships vares J5 
Apply by April 15 


Teachers ( ‘ollege, 


assistantships. Teaching assis 


hours work; stipend, $500 eX, 
to Dr. Carter V. Good, Dean, 
University of Cincinnati, 


City College, College of the City of New York, 
New York 31, N. Y. 


For admission apply to Gradu- 
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ate Committee in Psychology. Tuition: S300 a 
year. No scholarships. Fifteen fellowships: 15 
20 hours work; stipend, $750 950. Apply by May 


1 to Appointments Committee, Dept. of Psych. 


Claremont College, Claremont, Calif. (Includes 
Pomona and Scripps.) Apply for admission to Dr. 
F. Theodore Perkins, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 
8450 a 
work required not specified; stipend, S600; apply by 
March 15. No fellowships. Three research assist 
antships: stipend, S200 to S500; apply by Sept. 1. 
One teaching assistantship: stipend, $000 ex; apply 


Tuition: wear. Two scholarships; hours 


by Sept. 1 to Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Clark University, Worcester, Mass. Apply for 
admission to Chairman, Dept. of Ps Tuition: 
$380 in non-clinical fields; S800 in clinical psychol- 
ogy. Six scholarships: 2-5 hours work: stipend, 
$380-000, Four fellowships; 2 5 hours work: sti- 
pend, S380 750, 
hours work: stipend, S690, 


Four research assistantships; 15 
New students not 
normally eligible: one teaching fellowship; 13 hours 
work; stipend, S000 ex. VA program. Apply by 
March 1 to Dr. Vernon Jones, Chairman, Dept. of 
Psych. 


Coigate University, llamilton, N. Y. Apply 
for admission to Mr. Strang Lawson, Director of 
Preceptorial Studies. Tuition: S000. No scholar- 
ships, fellowships, or research assistantships. Six 
teaching assistantships; 15 hours for guidance of 
freshmen required; stipend, $1200. Apply by 
March 1 to Mr. Strang Lawson, Director of Precep- 
torial Studies. 


Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colo. Apply for admission to the Director, Gradu- 
ate School. Tuition: resident, S82.50 plus $62.25 
fees; nr, 802,50 plus $62.25 fees. 
fellowships. or research assistantships. 


No scholarships, 
One teach- 
ing assistantship; 8 hours work required; stipend, 
S1020 ex. Apply to Dr. E. X- 
Dept. of Educ. 


Rugg, Chairman, 


Colorado, University of, Boulder, Colo. Apply 


for admission to Dr. K. F. Muenzinger, Chairman. 


Dept. of Psych. Tuition: resident, S126 a vear; 


nr, S243 a vear Five to ten scholarships: no work 


required. stipend. ex. Three to four fellowships: 


no werk required stipend, S400 GOO ex new. stu 


dents not eligible for the S600 stipend); apply by 
April 1 to Dean, Graduate School, One or two re- 


search assistantships: hours of work vary; stipend 


varies. Apply at any time to Chairman, Dept. of 


Psych. Five teaching assistantships; one requires 
3 to 6 hours work: stipend, S600 1200; four teaching 


assistantships require 15 hours work; stipend, S600. 


VA program. 
of Psych. 


Apply by May 1 to Chairman, Dept. 


Apply 
''ui- 


Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
for admission to Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 
SOOO a 
assistantships. 
stipend, S1000. 
the University. 


tion: year. No scholarships or teaching 


One fellowship: no work required: 
Apply by March 1 to Secretary of 
New students rarely eligible: ten 
research assistantships: 4 10 hours work; stipend. 
S500 700 part-time, S1200 ex full-time. Apply 
by Sept. 1 to Prof, Henry E. Garrett, Chairman, 
Dept. of Psych. 


Apply 
‘Tuition: 


Connecticut, University of, Storrs, Conn. 
for admission to Dean, Graduate School. 
S7.50 a No scholarships, fellow 
teaching 


semester hour. 


ships, or research assistantships. Two 
assistantships; 15 hours of work; stipend, S900. 


Apply by April 1 to Dean, Graduate School. 


Apply for 
Tuition: 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
admission to School. 
$300. 

Department of Child Development and Family 
Relationships. No scholarships or fellowships- 
Three research assistantships; stipend, 1000-1500 


Dean, Graduate 


ex. Four teaching assistantships; stipend, S1000 
1500 ex. Apply by March 1 to Dr. Robert IH. 
Dalton, Chairman, Dept. of Child Development 
and Family Relationships. 

Department of — Psychology. No scholarships: 
Three fellowships; 12 hours work; stipend, S800 ex. 
Apply by March 1 to Dean, Graduate School. 
Three research assistantships; 20 hours work: 
stipend, S1000 ex. Eight teaching assistantships: 
20 hours work; stipend, S1000 ex. Apply by March 
| to Prof. Robert B. MacLeod, Chairman, Dept. of 
Psych 


Delaware, University of, Newark, Del. Apply 
for admission to Chairman, Dept. of Psych. Tur 
tion: resident, none; nr, S250. ‘Two teaching assist 


antships: approximately 20 hours work; stipend. 
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S900 ex. Apply by April 1 to Dr. H. M. MacPhee, 
Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Duke University, Durham, N. C. Apply for ad- 
mission to Dean, Graduate School. Tuition: $470 
a year, Three scholarships; 73 hours work; stipend, 
$800. Two fellowships; no work required; stipend, 
S950- 1600. 
ing assistantship; 10-15 hours work; stipend, S800- 
1500. VA program. USPHS stipends. Apply by 
March 1 to Dean, Graduate School, 


No research assistantships. One teach- 


Apply 
Tuition: 


Emory University, Emory University, Ga. 
for admission to Dean, Graduate School. 

$375 a year. Two scholarships; no work required; 
stipend, $375. 
stipend, $500-750, 
Graduate School. No res 
students not eligible: two teaching assist 
10-15 hours work: stipend, S900 1200. Apply by 
March 1 to Dr. M. C. Langhorne, Chairman, Dept. 


of Psych, 


Two fellowships; no work required; 
Apply by March 1 to Dean, 
stantships. New 


arch a 


antships; 


Florida State University, Tallahassee, lla. Apply 
lor admission to the Registrar. Tuition: resident, 
none; nr, S300. Three scholarships; no work re- 
quired; stipend, S300 or more ex. Apply by Mareh 
15 to. Dean, Graduate School. No fellowships. 
Four research assistantships; 15 hours work stipend, 
S900 or more ex, Four teaching assistantships 
hours work; stipend, S900 or more ex. Apply by 
March 15 to Dr. Paul F. Finner, Chairman, Dept. 


of Psych. 


Florida, University of, Gainesville, lla. Apply 
for admission to the Registrar. ‘Tuition: resident, 
fees only; nr, S380 plus fees. ; hi 
Iwo fellowships; no work required; stipend, 8900: 
apply by March 1 to Dean, Graduate School. No 
irch Six teaching assistantships; 


Apply 


No scholarships. 


research assistantships. ; 
22 hours work ; stipend, S1800 for 12 months. 
by March 1 to Dr. E. D. Hinckley, Chairman, Dept. 


of Psych. 


Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. Apply 
for admission to Registrar, Graduate School. Pui- 
tion: $384. No scholarships or fellowships. Seven 
research assistantships; 16 18 hours work; stipend, 
S500 ex. New students not ordinarily eligible: two 
leaching assistantships; 6 teaching hours ae 
Stipend, $1350. VA program. Apply by March 1 
to Dean, Graduate School. 


Fort Hays Kansas State College, Havs, Kans. 
Apply for admission to Dr. Fred Albertson, Chair- 
man, Graduate Council. Tuition: S04 
a year; nr, $148 a year. No Scholarships, research 
or teaching assistantships. ‘Two fellowships; 16 
hours work; stipend, S704, Apply by June 1 to 
Dr. H. B. Reed, Chairman, Dept. of I 


resident, 


ch. 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
4, Tenn. Apply for admission to Registrar. Tui- 
tion: S312. Ten scholarships: no work required; 
stipend, S500. Seven fellowships; no work re- 
quired; stipend, S500 $1000, Apply by March 1 
to Scholarships Committee, Teaching assistant- 
ship may become available, 


George Washington University, Washington 6, 
D. C. Apply for admission to Office of Admissions. 
Tuition: S300 a vear. One scholarship: no work re- 
quired; stipend, S80 300: apply by May 1 to Office 
of Registrar. One fellowship for PhD candidates ; 
9 hours work; stipend, $800 exi apply by April 1 
to Office of Registrar, One graduate ; sistantship 
lor MA candidates: 9 hours work; stipend, S300; 
apply by May 1 to Chairman of Graduate Council, 
Two teaching istantships for PhD 
9 hours work: stipend, $800 ex, 
to Chairman of Graduate 


candidates; 
Apply by April 1 
Council. 


Georgia, University of, Athens, 
admission to 


Ga. 

Dean, Graduate School, 
resident, 8142.50 a years nr, SH250 a year, Two 
scholarships; 10 12 hours work; stipend, $700; apply 
by March 1 to Dean, Graduate School, No fellow- 


or teaching assistant 


Apply for 
Tuition: 


ships, research assistantships, 
ships. 


Harvard University, Cambridge 3S. M 
for admission to Dean, 


uss. 


Apply 


Graduate School Puition: 


$325 a year, 
Department of Psychology. Two or three scholar- 
ships; no work required; Stipend, S325 1500, Apply 
by Feb. 20 t0 Dean, Graduate School. No fellow 
SIN research as; Itantships; 10 23 hours 
> stipend, S400 1200, New students not eli 
gible: four teaching assistantships; 
stipend, $1200. 
to Dr. Edwin B 
Psych. 
Department of Social Relations 
no work required: stipend, 


ships 


wor 


12 hours Work ; 
Apply by April 1 
Newman, (€ ‘hairman, | ept. of 


VA program 


Pen si holarships; 


$30) 150) Fen fellow- 
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ships; no work required; stipend, $300-1500. Apply 


by Feb. 20 to Dean, Graduate Schoool. Eight re- 


search assistantships; ! to 2 time required; stipend, 
$750-1800. Fifteen teaching assistantships; { to 
2 time required; stipend, S750-1800. Apply to 
Prof. Talcott Parsons, Chairman, Dept. of Social 
Relations. 

Graduate School of Education. Apply for admis- 
sion to Mr. Edgar W. Flinton, Registrar. 
ships vary in number from 25 to 35; no work re- 
quired; stipend, $50-750. 
fellowships; teaching one course cach half-year re- 
Apply by April 1 to 
Miss R. C. Gill, Secretary, Scholarship Committee, 
Lawrence Hall, Mass. to 
research assistantships; work required varies; 
pend, 81000-3000. Apply by April 1 to Dean Fran- 
cis Keppel, Graduate School of Educ. 


Scholar- 
Three to five teaching 
quired; stipend, S3000-3500. 
six 


Cambridge, Four 


sti- 


Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Geneva, N. 
Y. Apply for admission to the Registrar. Tuition: 
$17.50 a course hour. No scholarships, fellowships, 
or research assistantships. One teaching assistant- 
ship; 10 hours work; stipend, S690 ex. Apply by 
March 15 to Dr. N. R. Bartlett, Chairman, Dept. 
of Psych. 


Howard University, Washington 1, D. C. 
for admission to Dean, Graduate School. 


Apply 
Tuition: 
$150 a year. 
stipend, S150. 
stipend, S450. 
ate School. 


Six scholarships; no work required; 


Four fellowships; six hours work; 
Apply by April 15 to Dean, Gradu- 
No research or teaching assistantships. 


Idaho, University of, 
for admission to the Registrar. 


Moscow, Idaho. Apply 
Tuition: resident, 
none: nr, S150 a year. No scholarships, fellowships, 
or research assistantships. istant- 
ship; 15 hours work; stipend, $750 ex; apply by June 


1 to Dr. Wm. H. Boyer, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


One teaching as 


Illinois State Normal University, I. 
Apply for admission to Miss Elsie Brenneman, Direc- 
S80 incidental 

or 


Normal. 


tor of Admissions. Tuition: none; 
No 


assistantships 


scholarships, fellowships, teachin 


Two research assistantships; 15 2 


fees. 


u 
5 
hours work: stipend, $1350; apply by April 15 to 


Dr. Arthur H. Larsen, Chairman. Dept. of Psych. 


Illinois, University of, Urbana, I. Apply for 


idmission to Director of Admissions, “Tuition: 


PSYCHOLOGIST 

resident, SSO; nr, $109. Two scholarships: no work 
Five fellowships; no 
Apply by 


Twelve research assist- 


required; stipend, 5750 ex. 
work required; stipend, S990 1000 ex. 
Feb. 1 to Graduate School. 
antships; 20 hours work; stipend, 51200 1000. ex. 
Twelve teaching assistantships; 20 hours work: 
VA program. USPHS 
pends. Apply by April 15 to Dr. Herbert Wood- 
row, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


stipend, S1200 ex. sti- 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. Apply 
for admission to Dept. of Psych. Tuition: resident, 
$3.25 a course hour; nr, 810.25 a course hour, One 


scholarship; no work required; stipend, S500 ex. 
One fellowship; no work required; stipend, S1000. 
Apply by March 1 to Dean, Graduate School. 
Eight research assistantships; 15 20 hours work: 
Six teaching assistantships 
S1500. 


stipend, S109 à month. 


15.20 hours work; stipend Twenty-six 


graduate ass stipend, 


S900. 


tantships: 15-20 hours work; 
VA program. Apply by March 1 to Dept 


of Psych. 


Iowa State College, .\mes, Iowa. 
mission to Dean, Graduate School. 
dent, S138 a year; nr, S288 a year. 


Apply for ad 
Tuition: resi 
No scholarships: 
6 hours work; stipend, 8540 720. 
No research assistantships. 


Five fellowship: 


Three teaching assist- 
antships; 6 9 hours work; stipend, S1099 1500. 


Apply by July 1 to Dean, Graduate Col 


ege. 


Iowa, State University of, lowa City, lowa. 
Tuition: resident, $139; nr, $230. Apply for ad- 
mission to Dean, Graduate College. 

Department of Psychology. Vifteen to 
scholarships; no work required: stipend, ex. 


twenty 

Five 
fellowships; no work required; stipend, S270 ex 
Five to ten research assistantships; 20 hours work 
required; stipend, S720 900 ex. Sixteen to twenty 
teaching assistantships; 20 hours work; stipend. 
S720 990 VA program. USPHS stipends: 
Apply by April 1 to Dean, Graduate College. 

Towa Child Welfare Research Station, 
arships: no work required; stipend, ex. 


ex. 


Two schol- 
Two fellow- 


ships; no work required; stipend, S270 ex. Apply 
by March 1 to Dean, Graduate College. Twelve 
research assistantships; 20 hours wor stipend. 


pre 
work: 


5:20 900 Eleven 


ex. Apply at any time. 
teaching J0 hours 
stipend, S720 ex. Apply at any time to Dr. Robert 


R. Sears, Director, Child Welfare Research Station- 


school assistantships: 
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Johns Hopkins University, The, Baltimore 18, 
Md. 
tive Committee, School of Higher Studies. 
Twelve scholarships; no work re- 
Apply by March 1 to Chair- 
Higher 


Apply for admission to the Chairman, Execu- 
Tuition: 
S400. a 


quired; stipend, S400. 


year. 


School of 


man, Executive Committee. 

Studies. No fellowships. Six research assis 
ships; 13 hours work; stipend, S000 800 ex. Nine 
teaching assistantships; 5-15 hours work tipend 


SA00-1000 ex. Apply by March 1 to Dr. Clifford T. 
Morgan, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans. Apply 
for admission to Dean Harold Howe, Graduate 
School. Tuition: resident, S130; nr, S250. No 
scholarships, fellowships, or research. assistantships. 
New i 
assistantships; 20 25 hours work; stipend, S1215. 
Apply by April 1 to Dr. H. Leigh Baker, Chairman, 
Dept. of Educ. and Psych. 


students not usually eligible: two teaching 


Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. 
Apply for admission to Dr. John E. Jacobs, Director, 
Graduate Div Tuition: resident, S60 a vear; 
nr, $120 a year, 


ion. 

No scholarships, research, or teach- 
two fellowships; 10 
stipend, S300. Apply to Dr. John E. 


ctor, Graduate Division. 


ing assistantships. One or 


hours work 


Jacobs, Dire 

Kansas, University of, Lawrence, hans. Apply 
for admission to Committee. on Graduate addins: 
sions, Dept. of Psych. ‘Tuition: resident, $117.30; 
nr, $217.36. Some scholarships and fellowships 
given by the university. Apply to the Dean, Grad- 


TUNE chine: M 
uate School, Three research assistantships; 20 
hours work; stipend, S800- 1000. Fourteen. teach- 
ing assistantships; 20 hours work; stipend, S800 


1000 ex. VA program. Apply by Feb. 1 to Com- 


mittee on Graduate Admissions, Dept. of Psych. 


Apply for 
Tuition: 


Kent State University, Kent, Chio. 

; * Pans 
admission to Chairman, Dept. of Psych. u 
resident, S00; nr, S180. No scholarships, fellow- 
ships, or teaching assistantships. Three to tive 
i S050 ex. 


assistantships; 18 hours work; stipend, | 
\pply by April 15 to Dr. Raleigh M. Drake, Chair- 
man, Dept. of Psych. 


Kentucky, University of, Lexington. Ky. Apply 
for admission to the Registrar. Tuition: resident, 


8112.50: nr, $225. Fifteen scholarships lor entire 


Apply for admission to Director, ( 


university; no work required; stipend, 810). Four 
fellowships for entire university; no work required; 
stipend, S500. Apply by March 25 to Dean, Gradu- 
ate School. No research assistantships. New stu- 
dents not usually eligible: number of teaching assist- 
VA 
Apply by May 1 to Dr. Frank A. Pattie, 
Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


antships varies; 9 hours work: stipend, $999. 
program. 


Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
admission to Office of Admissions. 
per credit hour, graduate level. 
fellowships. 


Pa. Apply for 
Tuition: 812.50 
No scholarships or 
Two research assistantships; 40 hours 
work required; stipend, S2880. 
teaching ass 


Two one-third time 
stantships; 17 hours work required: 


stipend, S800; or two one-half time teaching assist- 
antships; 22 hours work required; stipend, S1000 
ex. Apply by May 31 to Dr. Adelbert Ford, Chair- 
man, Dept. of Psych. 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. La. 
Apply for admission to Dean of Graduate School. 
Tuition: resident, none; nr, $120. Four to six schol- 
arships; 9-15 hours work stipend, S300. 7 20, 
before June 1 to Prof, P. 
of Psych. 


Apply 
Peska, Chairman, Dept. 


Maine, University of, Orono, Maine. 
admission to Edward N. 
Graduate Tuition: 


Apply for 
Dean of 
BEP: nr, 


Dean 
Studies. 
S300 a year. 


Brush, 
resident, 

One scholarship; stipend, ex. Apply 
by May 1 to Dean Brush. Some teaching assistant- 
ships: 9 hours work: stipend, S800; 18 hours work; 
stipend, S1600. Apply by June 1 to Prof, A. Doug- 
las Glanville, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Maryland, University of, College Park, Md. 
Apply for admission to Chairman, Dept. 
Tuition: resident, $165 plus fees: i 
No scholarships. 


of Psych. 
ir, $290 plus fees, 
New students not eligible: 
fellowship; 510 hours work ; stipend, 
Apply to Dean, Graduate School. New students 
not eligible. number of research assistantships varies; 
20 hours work; stipend, $1000 ex, New students 
not eligible: two teaching a sistantships; 20 hours 

i stipend, S1000 ex. Apply to Dr. D. D Smith, 
Acting Chairman. Dept. of Psych. 


one 


S500 ex. 


wor 


Massachusetts, University of, 


Amherst, Mass, 


iraduate. School. 


Tuition: resident, S100; nr, $400, No scholarships. 
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One or two fellowships; 20 hours work; stipend, S800 
ex. Three 
assistantships; 20 hours work; stipend, S700 ex. 
Apply by June 1 to Dr. Claude C. Neet, Chairman, 
Dept. of Psych. 


No research assistantships. teaching 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Apply for ad- 
mission to Mr. Harry Gerlach, Director of Admis- 
Tuition: resident, S90; nr, 8190. No schol- 


fellows assistantships. 


sions. 


arships, nips, or research 
Two teaching assistantships; 6 hours work; stipend, 
S800. Apply by March 1 to Dr. E. F. 


Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Patten, 


Miami, University of, Miami (University Branch), 
Fla. Apply for admission to Chairman, Dept. of 
Psych. ‘Tuition: $450 a vear. 
Two graduate fellowships; 15 hours work; stipend. 
S750 Six graduate assistantships; 15 hours 
work; stipend, S Apply by March 11 to 
Dr. Granville C. Fisher, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


No scholarships. 


ex. 


() EX: 


Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. 
Tuition: resident, S141; nr, $366 a year. Some 
scholarships specifically reserved for foreign stu- 
dents, with variable stipends e 


20 fellowships for 
foreign students at S300. ex. 
stipend, S800 1000 ex a year. Apply to Dean, 
School. research and teaching 
assistantships; 20 hours work; stipend, S800 1000 


Fhree fellowships; 


Graduate Seven 


ex. VA program. Apply to Prof. Harold H, 
Anderson, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 
Michigan, University of, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Apply for admission to Dean, Horace H. Rackham 
School Graduate 
S140; nr, S300. 
Department of Psychology. Vive 
no work required; stipend, S300 2000. 


of Studies. Tuition: resident, 
SO holarships: 
Five fellow- 
ships: no work required; stipend, $500 1000. Apply 
by February 15 to Dean, Horace H. Rackham School 
of Graduate Studies. Ten research assistantships: 
58 20 hours work; stipend, S200 1100. Thirty-five 
teaching assistantships: 5 20 hours work; stipend, 
$200 1100. VA program. USPHS stipends. Apply 
by April 1 to Dr. E. Lowell Kelly. Dept. of Psych. 

Survey Research Center. A 


number of research 
assistantships for students majoring in social psy- 
Apply to Dr. Rensis Likert. 


chology Director, 


Survev Research Center 


PSYCHOLOGIST 

Merrill Palmer School, Detroit 2, Two 
junior fellowships for MA 
S345 


Mich. 
candidates; stipend, 
ex. One senior fellowship; stipend, S1000 
for 10 months. One fellowship in Family Life 
Education; stipend, $2500. 
fields psy hology 
Apply to Dr. W. Mason Mathews, Dept. of Psych. 
Merrill-Palmer School. 


Other fellowships in 


various of clinical available. 


Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 


sion 


Apply for admis 


Director of Graduate Studies. Tuition: 


Department of Psychology. No scholarships, fel 
p j à £) | 


lowships, or research assistantships. Two assistant- 
ships: 12 18 hours work: stipend: board, room and 
tuition. Apply by March 1 to Director, Graduate 
Studies. 

Department of Child Dezelopment. 


ships, fellowships, or rescarch assistantships. 


No scholar- 
Two 


teaching as 


tantships; 15 18 hours work; stipend: 
Apply by March 1 te 
Dr. Elliot Diller, Secv., Committee on Fellowship 
Awards. 


board, room and tuition. 


Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis 14, Minn- 
Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. 
Tuition: resident, $105; nr, §225. 
ships throughout entire university for foreign stu- 
dents; no work required; stipend, ex. Two fellow- 
ships for foreign students; no work required; stipend, 
S500 ex. 

Department of Psychology. Number of scholar- 
ships varies; no work required; stipend, S300 €% 


Forty scholar- 


Number of fellowships varies; no work required: 
stipend, $500 and up ex. 
Dean, School. 
assistantships varies; 20 hours work; stipend. 
$1200 ex. Apply by March 1. Sixteen teaching 
assistantships; 11 hours work; stipend, S450 oss 
ex. VA program. USPHS stipends. Apply by 
February 15 to Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 
Institute of Child Welfare. No scholarships 
fellowships. One research assistantship; 18 hour? 
work: stipend, S900 ex. Seven teaching assistant" 
ships; 12 18 hours work; stipend, S600 900 gx. 
Apply by March 1 to Dean, Graduate School. 
College of 


Apply by February 15 to 


Graduate Number of research 


or 


Two research assistant 
ships; 20 hours work; stipend, S900 ex. Nine teach- 
ing assistantships: 10 20 hours work; stipend, $450 
900 ex. Apply to Dean, College of Education. 
Office of Dean of Students Apply for admissio? 


Education. 
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to Office of Dean of Students. No scholarships. 
Twenty-eight administrative and clinical fellow- 
ships; 20 hours work; stipend, 8900-1200 ex. Apply 
to Dr. E. G. Williamson, Dean of Students. 

Industrial Relations Center. Apply for admission 
to Dr. Dale Yoder, Chairman, Industrial Relations 
Center. No scholarships or fellowships. Six re- 
search assistantships; 20-40 hours work; stipend, 
$600-1400 ex. Two teaching assistantships; no 
work required; stipend, S600-1400 ex. Apply by 
May 1 to Dr. Dale Yoder, Chairman, Industrial 
Relations Center. 

Laboratory for Research in Social Relations. 
Apply for admission to Dr. J. G. Darley, The 
Graduate School. No scholarships, fellowships, 
or teaching assistantships. Six to s 
assistantships; 10-20 hours work; stipend, S150-900 
ex. Apply by April 1 to Dr. J. G. Darley, The 
Graduate School. 


ten research 


Mississippi, University of, University, Miss. 
Apply for admission to Dr. Dudley R. Hutcherson, 
Dean, Graduate School. Tuition: resident, 8138; 
nr, $338. Two scholarships; no work required: 
Apply by April 1 to Dr. 


stipend, S500 ex nr fee. i 
Graduate School. 


Dudley R. Hutcherson, i ho 
No fellowships or research assistantships. | rwo 
6 hours work; stipend, 


Dean, 


teaching assistantships: 
$1000 ex nr fee. Apply by June 1 to Dr. John B. 
Wolfe, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Missouri, University of, Columbia, Mo. Apply 
for admission to the Registrar. Tuition: — 
none. No scholarships, fellowships or research 


assistantships. 

Department of Psychology. 
antships; 20 hours work; stipend, ERA | 
Apply by April 1 to Dr. Fred McKinney, Chairman, 
Dept. of Psych. - 

Department of Counseling and Guidan b 
hours work; stipend, $1200 


Seven teaching assist- 
8750-850 ex. 


Five 
vocational counselors; 16 P. E 
eX. Apply by April 1 to Dr. Paul €. Po mantier, 
Chairman, Dept. of Counseling and Guidance. 


Montana State University, Missoula, Mont. 
Mpply for admission to Dr. E: A Atkinson, ‘ sig 
man, Dept. of Psych. Tuition: resident, S105 a 
year; nr, S405 a year. No scholarships or fellow- 
: One research assistantship and or teaching 


ships. teal 
12 hours work; stipend, S700 ex. 


assistantship; 


Apply by May 15 to Dr. E. A. Atkinson, Chair- 
man, Dept. of Psych. 


Nebraska, University of, Lincoln, Neb. 
for admission to Dean, Graduate College. 
resident, $150; nr, S300. 

Department of Psychology. 
fellowships. Six research assistantships; 12 hours 
work; stipend, S700-800 ex. st- 
antship; 18 hours work; stipend, $1200 ex. VA 
Apply by March 1 to Dean, Graduate 


Apply 
Tuition: 


No scholarships or 


One teaching assi 


program. 
College. 

Department of Educational Psychology and Meas- 
urements. No scholarships. Three fellowships; no 
work required; stipend, $100-1000, some ex. Apply 
by March 1 to Dean, Graduate College. 
search assistantships; 10 hours work; stipend, 
S300-500 ex. Apply by March 1 to Dr. D. A. 
Worcester, Chairman, Dept. of Educational Psych, 
and Measurements. 


Six re- 


-Available to graduate students in either depart- 
ment: Three psychometric assistantships; 10 hours 
work; stipend, S500 ex. Apply to Dean W. R. 
Baller, Junior Di 


sion. 


New Hampshire, University of, Durham, N. Il. 
Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. 
Tuition: resident, $160; nr, S300. Twenty scholar- 
ships; no work required; stipend. ex. Apply by 
April 15 to Dean, Graduate School. No fellowships 
or research assistantships. Two teaching assistant- 
ships; 22 hours work; stipend, S800 ex one-half. 
Apply by April 15 to Dr. H. A. Carroll. Chairman, 
Dept. of Psych. 


New Mexico, University of, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Apply for admission to Admissions Office. ‘Tuition: 
resident, S68; nr, S160. Perhaps one Scholarship; 
no work required; stipend, ex. Apply by April 1 
to Dean P. M. Graduate School. No 
fellowships. Six graduate assistantships; no work 
required; stipend, S800 (ex for non-residents except 
for S68 Apply by April 1 to Dr 
George M. Peterson, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Scholes, 


resident fee), 


New York University, New York 53, N Y. Ap 
ply for admission to Dean of Graduate School 
Arts and Science. 


of 
Tuition: $15.50 a semester hour 
plus incidental fees. No. schol ships, fellowships 
or research assistuntships. Twelve teaching assist 


antships; approximately 20 hours work: stipend, 
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S800-1000 ex. Apply by June 1 to 
Prof. Lyle H. Lanier, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


VA program. 


North Carolina, University of, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Apply for admission to Graduate School. "Tuition: 
resident, S81 a year; nr, S288 a year. 
ships; no work required; stipend, ex. 
ships; 15 hours work; stipend, $720 ex. 
March 1 to Graduate School. 


Two scholar- 
Two fellow- 

Apply by 
Three teaching as- 
sistantships; 12 hours work required; stipend, S600 
ex. Seven part-time instructorships; up to 15 hours 
work ; stipend, S960-1080 ex. 
by March 1 to Dr. John F. 
Dept. of Psych. 


VA program. Apply 


Dashiell, Chairman, 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


Apply 
for admission to Dept. of Psych. 


Tuition: S450 a 


year. One scholarship; no work required; stipend, 
ex. One fellowship; no work required ; stipend? S900 
ex. Four research assistantships; +-8 hours work; 


stipend, $300-500. Three senior teaching assistant- 
ships; 12 hours work; stipend, $1050 ex; two junior 
teaching assistantships; 6 hours work; stipend, $525 
ex half. VA program. USPHS stipends. Apply 
by Jan. 31 to Dept. of Psych. 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. Apply for ad- 
mission to Dean, College of Arts and Science. Tui- 
tion: $450. A limited number of scholarships; no 
work required; stipend, ex. Apply by March 15 
to Dean, College of Arts and Science. No fellow- 
ships or research assistantships. One teaching as- 
sistantship; 9 hours work; stipend, $900 and one-half 
ex. Apply by March 15 to Dr. L. D. Hartson, 
Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Occidental College, Los Angeles 41, Calif. 
io 


Apply 
for admission Committee. Tuition: 
$400. Scholarships. fellowships, research as 
ships and teaching assi 


Graduate 


stant- 
stantships vary from vear to 


year depending on research funds available. Apply 
to Graduate Committee. 

Ohio State University, Columbus 10. Ohio. 
Apply for admission to Entrance Board. Limited 


number of new students admitted. 
dent, 8120; nr. $345. Two or three scholarships; 
work required. stipend, S400 000. ex. New 
students eligible if well bevond MA: one or two 


‘Tuition: resi- 
no 


fellowships. 


no work required: stipend, S900. ex 


Apply by February 15 to Graduate School. Re- 


PSYCHOLOGIST 


search assistantships uncertain, New students eli- 
if MA: thirty-five 
assistantships; 10 teaching hours required; stipend, 
S1200 ex. VA program. USPHS stipends. Apply 
by March 1 to Dr. Harold E. 
Dept. of Psych. 


gible well beyond teaching 


Burtt, Chairman, 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Apply for ad- 
mission to Dr. Frank B. Dilley, Director of Admis- 
sions. Tuition: resident, 8124; nr, 

Department of 
fellowships. 


$274. 
Psychology. No scholarships ot 
Three assistantships; 18 hours work: 
stipend, S700 ex. Apply by March 1 to Dean. 
Graduate College. 

Department of Human Relations (Dean of Women’s 
Department). Vive or six assistantships (student 
deans); 25 hours work; stipend, S70) ex. Apply by 
March 1 to Dean W. S. Gamertsfelder, Graduate 
College. 


Oklahoma, University of, Norman, Okla. Apply 
for admission to Director of Admissions. ‘Tuition: 
resident, S48; nr, $120. One scholarship, number 
hours work required varies; stipend, $150 200, ex 
nr fee, one-half general fee. One fellowship: number 
hours work required varies; stipend, S30) 500 ex 
nr fee, one-half residence fec. Apply by March 1 
and November 1 to Dr. Lawrence I. Snyder, Deans 
Graduate School. research a sistantships: 
number hours work required varies: stipend, as ap 
proved by department. One teaching assistant- 
ship; number hours work required. varies; stipend. 
as approved by department. Apply by March ! 
and November 1 to Dr. M. O. Wilson, Chairman: 
Dept. of Psych. 


Four 


Oregon, University of, Eugene, Oregon. 
for admission to the Registrar. 
about $39. No scholarships, 
hours work; stipend, 80.1. 


Apply 

Tuition: resident. 
One fellowships 15 
: Six to seven. graduate 
assistantships; 15 hours work: stipend, 8009 780: 
One teaching assistantship; 15 hours work; stipend. 
S1020. Apply by March 15 to Dr, Howard R. Tay- 
lor, Chairman, Dept. of Psych, 


Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa: 
Apply for admission to Admissions Off es Submit 
applications after first. semester: applicants must 
pass a test before being admitted. 


resi- 
dent, $199; nr, SHO. 


Tuition: 
Vwelve stipend scholarships: 
10 hours work; stipend, S504 ex exc ept for $2.00 2 
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credit. 
except 


Six non-stipend scholarships; stipend, ex 
for $2.00 a credit. Nine fellowships; 20 
ipend, 81000-2400 ex as above. 
stantships; 20 hours work; stipend, 


hours work Three 


research a 


S1008 ex as above. Three teaching assistantships; 
20 hours work required; stipend, S1008 ex as above. 
VA program. 


State College. 


Apply by May 1 to The Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania, University of, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. 
Tuition: resident, $520; nr. S21 a semester credit. 
Two to four scholarships; no work required; stipend, 
0-8200 ex. One to two fellowships; no work re- 
quired; stipend, 8300-600 ex. Apply by March 1 

No research a r 


to Dean, Graduate School. 
ships. Six to twelve teaching as istantship: 
hours work required; stipend, S750- Hom ex. 
program. Apply by March 1 to Dept. of Psych. 


VA 


Pittsburgh, University of, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. 
Tuition: $10 a semester hour. Approximately three 
scholarships; no work required; stipend, ex. No 
Six research assistantships; 20 hours 
Twenty teaching as- 


fellowships. 
work; stipend, $1000 ex. c l 
sistantships; number of hours work varies; stipend, 
$600-1200 ex. VA program. Apply by March 1 
to Prof. Wayne Dennis, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. Apply for 
admission to Dean H. S. Taylor. Tuition: S300 
Various scholarships; stipend, ex. Various 


a year. d 
i Five 


fellowships; stipend, $450-1800 ex. res 
assistantships; 12 hours work; stipend, $750 ex. 
USPHS stipends. Apply to Dean 


research 


VA program. 
H. S. Taylor. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Apply for ad- 
mission to Dean, Graduate School. 
S55 incidental fees a semester; nr, S200 a year plus 
S55 [ees a No 
fellowships; no work required; stipend, S1000 ex but 
$25 fee. | 
ing assistantships; 20 hours work required; stipend, 
$1200 ex but $25 fee. VA program. Apply by 
March. 1 to Dr. E. J. Asher, Chairman, Dept. of 


Psych. 


Tuition: none; 


semester. scholarships. ‘Three 


No research assistantships.  lifteen teach- 


Rochester, University of, Rochester 7, N. V. 
Apply for admission to Dean. Graduate School 


Tuition: $16.33 a credit hour. Three scholarships: 


0-3 hours work; stipend, ex. Two fellowships; no 
work required; stipend, S500-1200 ex. Fourteen 
research assistantships; 15-20 hours work; stipend, 
S900-1500 ex in needy cases. Ten teaching as- 
15 hours work: stipend, S900 ex in 
VA program. USPHS stipends. 
Apply by March 15 to Dean, Graduate School. 


sistantships; 


needy cases. 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Apply for admission to Director of Admissions. 
Tuition: S300. stantships, apply to Dr. 
Morgan Upton, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


For a 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Apply for 
admission to Miss Florence E. Young, College Hall. 
Tuition: $450. One to eight scholarships; no work 
required; stipend, ex. One to eight fellowships; no 
work required; stipend, S650 ex 
antships. 


No research assist- 
Two teaching a 
work; stipend, S800 ex. 
Florence E. Young. 


tantships; 20 hours 
Apply by Feb. 20 to Miss 


South Carolina, University of, Columbia, S, C. 
Apply for admission to the Registrar. 
resident, S80 a year; nr, $250 a year. 


Tuition: 
No scholar- 
ships. Two fellowships; no work required: stipend, 
8400-700 ex part of tuition. 
ships. 


No research assistant- 
Two teaching assistantships; 9 hours work 
required; stipend S1080 ex part of tuition; apply by 
April 1 to Dr. M. Kershaw Walsh, Chairman, Dept 

of Psych. and Philos. 


South Dakota, University of, Vermillion, S. Dak. 
Apply for admission to Director, Graduate Studies. 
Tuition: resident, S140 and fees: nr, $210 and fees, 
No scholarships, fellowships, or research assistant- 
Two teaching 


ga 


ships. 


istantships: 12 hours work: 
stipend, S600. Apply by March 1 to Dr. Henry V. 
Cobb, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. and Philos. | 
Southern California, University of, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Apply for admission to Office of Admissions. 
Vuition: 816 per unit, S450 600a year. No scholar- 
ships, fellowships, or research : 


assistantships. ‘Three 
clinical 


istantships, two non-clinical 
teaching assistantships; 20 hours work: stipend, 
S1280. VA Apply by May 1 to Dr 
Neil D. Warren, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


teaching g 


program. 


Southern Methodist University, Dallas 5, Texas. 
\pply for admission to Dean E. W. Shuler. Graduate 
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School. Tuition: $350 a year. Five scholarships; 
3 hours work required; stipend, $350. 
ships; 4 hours work required; stipend, $500. Apply 
by March 15 to Dean E. W. Shuler. Two research 
assistantships; 8 hours work required; stipend, $350. 
Apply by April 15 to Dr. A. Q. Sartain, Chairman, 
Dept. of Psych. 


Two fellow- 


Stanford University, Calif. 
Tuition: S600 a year. 


Apply for admission 
to the Registrar. Approxi- 
mately two scholarships; no work required; stipend, 
S200-500. Approximately four fellowships; no work 
required; stipend, $500-2400; apply by Feb. 14 
to the Registrar. One research assistantship; hours 
work required varies; stipend, $1000. Seven teach- 
ing assistantships; half-time work required; stipend, 
$1000. Five clinical assistantships; hours vary; sti- 
pend, S500-1200. USPHS stipends. 
Apply by April 1 to Dr. Ernest R. Hilgard, Chair- 
man, Dept. of Psych. 


VA program. 


Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
admission to Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 
3650. 
assistantships. 


Apply for 
Tuition: 
No scholarships, fellowships, or teaching 


four research 
ships; 20 hours work; stipend, S800 ex. 


Three to stant- 
Apply by 
March 15 to Dr. Richard S. Crutchfield, Chairman, 


Dept. of Psych. 


ass 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Apply for 


admission to Dean, School of Education. “Tuition: 
S550 a vear. VA program. 

Department of Educational Psychology. Number 
of scholarships varies; no work required; stipend, 
tuition for two terms. Number of fellowships varies; 
no work required; stipend, $1150. Apply by March 
1 to Dean. School of Education. Four research 
assistantships: 20 hours work; stipend, S1099 1200. 
Five teaching assistantships; 20 hours work; stipend, 
S1500. Apply by March 1 to Dr. R. G. Kuhlen, 
Chairman, Dept. of Educ. Psych. 

Department of Psy hology. Two scholarships; no 
ex. Two fellowships; no 
work required; stipend, ST10) 1250. 


March 1 to Dean, Graduate School. 


work required: stipend, 

Apply by 
Four depart- 
mental assistantships: 10 hours work required; sti- 
Two teaching assistantships: 6 9 credit 
end SS) 150. Apply by 
Mc Kee, Chairman, De- 


pend. S550 


hours work required, sti 
March tote Dr Roland C 
partment of Psych 


whelogwal and Evaluation Services Center, No 


ps 
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scholarships or fellowships. Sixteen research as- 
sistantships; 22 hours work; stipend, §1299-2000. 
Fifteen teaching assistantships; 20 hours work; 
stipend, $1050-2400. Apply by March 1 to Dr. 
Maurice E. Troyer, Chairman, Psychological and 
Evaluation Services Center. 

Available to graduate students in above departments: 
A substantial number of assistantships paying tui- 
tion, board and room. Apply to Dean of Men and 
Dean of Women. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
27, N. Y. Apply for admission to Admissions Othice. 
Tuition: $20 a point. Seventeen scholarships for 
the entire college; no work required; stipend, 5150 
250. Eight to ten fellowships for the entire college: 
no work required; stipend, $250-1500. Apply by 
February 1 to Committee on Scholarships and 


Fellowships. istantships; 


stipend, 


Five to eight research a 


number hours work required varies; 
S200. 3000, ex, partly to fully, depending on stipend: 
educational psychologists may apply to Dr. Arthur 
I. Gates, Chairman, Dept. of Educ. Psych; clinical 
and school psychologists may apply to Dr. Laurance 
F. Shaffer, Chairman, Dept. of Guidance; or apply 
to Dr. Irving Lorge, Executive Officer, Institute of 
Psych. Research; or to Dr. Stephen M. Corey, Ex 
ecutive Officer, Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation; no time specilied. Fifteen 
teaching assistants; number hours work required 
varies; stipend, S100 1099, ex, partly to fully, de- 
VA program. USPHS sti 
Apply to Dr. Arthur I, Gates, Chairman, 
Dept. of Educ. Psych.; or to Dr. Laurance F. Shaffer, 
Chairman, Dept. of Guidance. 


pending on stipend. 
pend. 


Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. Apply 
for admission to Dean William C. Caldwell, College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences. ‘Tuition: $300. Ne 
scholarships or fellowships. ‘Ten research assistant- 
ships; 20 hours work; stipend, S900 ex first. year, 
$1000 ex second year. Five teaching assistantships 
number of hours work required varies; stipend, 
$1500 2090 ex one-half. Apply by July 1 to Dr. 
C. H. Smeltzer, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Tennessee, University of, Knoxville, len". 
Apply for admission to Dean E; A. Waters, Gradu- 
ate Office; Tuition: residents, none; nr, $225. No 


scholarships or fellowships. 


Four graduate assist 
antships; 15 hours work: 


stipend, $69) 800 6% 
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Three teaching assistantships; 15 hours work; sti- 
pend, $750-1000 ex. VA program. Apply by 
March 1 to Dr. Axel Brett, Chairman, Dept. of 
Philos. and Psych. 


Texas, University of, Austin 12, Texas. 
for admission to Registrar's Office. 
dent, $25; nr, S150. 
ships; no work required; stipend, approximately 
S500. Apply by April to Dr. Hugh C. Blodgett, 
Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 
Vive teaching ass 


Apply 
‘Tuition: resi- 
Approximately three scholar- 


No fellowships or re- 


search assistantships. istantships; 
30 hours work; stipend, S1080-1620. VA program. 
Apply by August 31 to Dr. Hugh C. Blodgett, Chair- 


man, Dept. of Psych. 


Tufts College, Medford 55, Mass. Apply for ad- 
mission to Dean, Graduate School. ‘Tuition: S450. 
One scholarship; hours work required not deter- 
mined; stipend, ex. No fellowships. “Two research 
assistantships; hours work required not determined; 
stipend, $50 a month ex. One teaching assistant- 
ship; hours work required not determined, stipend, 
$25 a month ex. Apply by May 1 to Dean, Gradu- 
ate School. 


Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 
Apply for admission to Prof. Cecil W. Mann, € hair- 
Tuition: S400 a year. Two 
scholarships; stipend, ex. Two teaching assistant- 
ships; 10 hours work; stipend, S800 ga Y s 
program. Apply by March 30 to Dean R. P. 
McCutcheon, The Graduate School. 


man, Dept. of Psych. 


Apply 


Utah, University of, Salt Lake City, Utah. M 
4 Tuition: 


Graduate School. 
Scholarships available in 
university as a whole. Five fellowships, 12 16 
hours work; stipend $500 750. Apply by April 15. 
i no work required; sti- 


for admission to Dean, 
resident, $109; nr, S164. 


One rescarch assistantship; 1 sni d 
pend, $750-1000; apply by April 1. One d 
assistantship; stipend, $44-66 per credit hour. AP 
ply by April 15 to Dr. M. D. Bown, Acting Chair- 
man, Dept. of Psych. 


Apply 


i i ity, Nashville 4, Tenn. 
Vanderbilt University Nas 


for admission to Dean. Graduate School. uin 

$450 a year. Two scholarships; 3 hours work re- 

quired; stipend, S600. One fellowship; 3 6 hours 
; : : 

work required; stipend, $1000. One = 

sistantship; number of hours work required. varies; 


research as- 


stipend, $500-1000. One teaching assistantship: 
number hours work required varies; stipend. S600. 
Apply by March 1 to Dean, Graduate School. 


Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
admission to Dean, Vassar College. 


Apply for 
Tuition: $675 
No scholarships or teaching a 


a yenr. stantships. 
One fellowship; no work required; stipend, S1000 
with accruals. Apply by April 1 to Dr. Josephine 
Gleason, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Vermont, University of, Burlington, Vt. 
for admission to Dr. John T 
Dept. of Psych. 


Apply 
« Metcalf, Chairman, 
Tuition: resident, S370; nr, $420. 
A few scholarships and teaching fellowships awarded 
to the most promising applicants for graduate work 
irrespective of department. 


Virginia, University of, Charlottesville 4, 
Apply for admiss 
ate Studies. 
$273. No 


Va. 
m to Dean, Department of Gradu- 

Tuition: resident, $188 a year: nr, 
scholarships. Number of fellowships 
varies; no work required; stipend, $440. 700; apply 
to April 1 to Dean, Department of Graduate Studies, 
No rescarch assistantships. 


Six to ten teaching as- 
sistantships; 6-12 hours work: stipend, 8200-800. 
Apply by June 1 to Dr. Frank A. Geldard, Chairman, 
Dept. of Psych. 


Washington, State College of, Pullman, Wash. 
Apply for admission to Dean, Graduate School. 
Tuition: resident, S20 a vear; nr, S150 a year. No 
scholarships. Twenty counseling 1 
hours work; stipend, S1100 ex, 
15 to Dean W. W. Blaesser. No research assistant- 
ships. Four teaching assistantships; 22 hours work: 
stipend, S900 1000 ex. Apply by March 15 to 
Prof. F. Nowell Jones, Chairman, Dept. of P 


assistants; 20 
Apply by March 


sych. 


Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Apply 
for admission to Dean Carl Tolman, School of 
Graduate Studies. Tuition: $12.50 a unit; 


d maxi- 
mum, S150 a semester. One or two scholarships; no 


work required; stipend, S500 600 


: One or two 
fellowships; no work required; stipend, $500 600. 


Apply by April to Dean Carl ‘Tolman, 
Graduate Studies. New students noi 
four research assistantships; no work 


School of 

eligible: 
required; 
stipend, $1250. New students not eligible: twelve 
teaching assistantships: 6 hours work: st ipend, $1200 
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VA program. Apply by April to Dr. J. P. Nafe; 
Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 

Washington, University of, Seattle 5, Wash. 
Apply for admission to Executive Officer, Dept. of 
$112.50 a nr, 
No scholarships. 


Psych. Tuition: resident, 
$262:30 a 
ships; 20 hours work; stipend, S990 ex. 


year; 
year. Five fellow- 

Five 
research fellowships; 20 hours work; stipend, S999 
ex. Twelve teaching associates; 20 hours work: 
stipend, S1500 ex. VY program. Apply by March 
1 to Dr. R. B. Loucks, Executive Officer, Dept. of 


Psych. 


Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich. Apply for 
admission to Dean John J. Lee, Graduate School. 
Tuition: resident, S150 a year; nr, $150 plus S10 


a credit hour not to exceed S100 a semester. No 
scholarships or fellowships. 
Department of Clinical and Educational Psy- 


Probably a few research assistantships; 
stipend, S1000 ex. Probably a few teaching as- 
sistantships; stipend, $1000 ex. Apply to Dean 
Waldo E. Lessenger, College of Educ. 
Department of Psychology. No 


specitically for psy hology. 


chology. 


assistantships 


Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. Apply for 
admission to Chairman, Committee on Graduate 
Instruction. 
ships; no work required: 
scholarships, ex plus 5100: ten scholarships, ex; ten 
Apply by March 1 to 
Instruction. 


‘Tuition: $650. Twenty-four scholar- 


stipends as follows: four 


scholarships, one-half. ex. 


Chairman, Committee on Graduate 


No fellowships or 
department assistantships; 26 hours work; stipend, 


Apply to 


research assistantships. Three 


S800 ex first. year, S900 ex second year. 
Professor Michael J. Zigler, Chairman, Dept. of 


Psych 


Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. Apply 
for admission to Dr. John W: Spaeth. ‘Tuition: 
Two 


ar. No scholarships or fellowships. 


S000 a y 
10 20 hours work; stipend, 


research assistantships: 
s500 1000. ex in proportion to amount of assistant- 
ship. Ce tea hing assistantship: 20 hours work: 
-nipend. NIOUD, ex in | 
Apply by June i. to LAE 


Dept. of. Psych. 


roportion to amount ol as- 


Javi , 
sistanta hip David € 


HI lelland. Chairman, 


PSYCHOLOGIST 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
Apply for admission to the Dean, Graduate School. 
Tuition: S14 a semester hour. 

Department of Psychology. 
no work required; stipend, resident of Cleveland, half 


Three scholarships: 


ex; nr, ex. No fellowships. Sixteen. research as- 


sistantships; 15 hours work; stipend, S700 800. 
15 20 


hours work; 


USPIIS stipends. 


Five teaching assistantships: 
stipend, S1200 ex. VA program. 
Apply by March 1 to Dean, Graduate School. 
Personnel Research Institute of Wes Reserve 
University. Five junior psychometrists and tech- 
nicians; 40 hours work; stipend, S1800 2000. ex d 
hours tuition. Apply to Dr. Jay L. Otis, Director, 


er 


Personnel Research Institute. 


Wisconsin, University of, Madison 6, Wis. Apply 


for admission to Graduate School. Tuition: resi- 
dent, S96; nr, $206. 
required; stipend, S400 ex out-of-state tuition. 
SODU 


Four scholarships; no work 


Two fellowships; no work required; stipend, 
ex out-of-state tuition. Fight research assistant- 
ships; hours work required controlled by supervisors 
stipend, S900 1100 ex out-of-state tuition, Eighteen 
teaching assistantships: 10 15 hours work: stipend, 
S750 1000 ex tuition. VA) program. 
Apply by February 15 to Miss Catherine Sages 


out-of-state 


Secretary. Dept. of Psych. 


Wyoming, University of, Laramie, Wyo. Apply 
for admission to Dean, Graduate School. ‘Tuition: 
resident, 8157.50 a vear: nr, $307.50 a year. Three 


scholarships; no work required: stipend, ex. No 
Three teach- 
20 ex. 


fellowships or research assistantships. 
ing assistantships; 15 hours work; stipend, S7 
Apply by March 1 to Dean, Graduate School. 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. Apply tor 
to Dean Hartley Simpson, Graduate 
Six scholarships: 
no 


admission 
School. "Tuition: S450 a 
no work required; stipend, ex. 


year 
Eight fellowships: 
\pply by Feb. 


work required; stipend, S000. 1000. 
School. 


15 to Dean Hartley Simpson, Graduate 
Twenty research assistantships: 10 20 hours work; 
stipend, S500 1200. Four teaching assistantship’ 
10 20 hours work required: stipend, S800. 1200. vA 
program. USPHS stipends. Apply by Feb. D? 


to Dr. Carl I. Hovland, Chairman, Dept. of psych: 


DEVELOPING A CODE OP ETHICS POR 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


-1 First Report of Progress 


APA COMMITTEE ON 


HIS is the first in a series of notes planned to 


keep you informed of progress in the develop- 


ment of a code of ethics for psychologists 
During the past year, definite progr has been 


We are now at the point of initiating a 


made. 
project. which should culminate, some three vears 
from now, in a draft of a code of ethics. One might 
ask why the job should take so long. In the answer 
to this question is the story of the work that has 
been mapped out for the current Committee on 
Ethical Standards for Psychology. 

During 1947 48, a committee with Edward C. 
Tolman as chairman considered carefully various 
possible procedures. for drawing up a code. _Dis- 
satistied with the customary practice of having a 
special group draft a code for the profession to 
ratify, the committee recommended a research ap- 
proach to the problem. This approach would entail 
going directly to psycholog 1 et 
lustrations of situations involving ethical decisions. 
These descriptions of critical incidents would pro- 


to get concrete il- 


vide a hard core of experience for generalizations 
about ethically desirable, undesirable, and question- 
able behavior. 

'The Board of Directors and Council approved this 
proposal, appointed new committee members (most 
of whom are located close enough to one another to 
permit frequent meetings), and authorized a budget 
The members of the 

Harold 

Morris 


for the first year’s operation. 
committee are: Stuart Cook, 
Nicholas Hobbs (Chairman), 
Helen Sargent, Donald Super, and Lloyd Yepsen. 
Mrs. Lyndell Bearden has been appointed research 
assistant, to work half time for the APA. The 
office address is Box 265, 525 West 120th Street, 
New York 27, New York. 

The committee has met three times and formu- 
lated plans for several stages of the work to be 


Edgerton, 
Krugman, 


undertaken. 

The first vear of the project will be devoted largely 
to collecting and classifying descriptions of incidents 
involving ethical choices. Every member and athli- 
ate of ihe Association will be asked in a letter to 


"HICAL STANDARDS FOR PSYCHOLOGY 


share his experiences in solving ethical problems by 
describing the specific circumstances in which some- 
one made a decision that was et X 
veen prepared and 
tried out on a panel of fifty psychologists selected at 
random from the APA directory. On the basis of 
criticisms received, the letter has 
Soon after the first of the year, vou wi 
copy of the letter. Since so many ] 
involved, we have not tried to ma the letter 
personal. Nor will there be a follow-up to increase 
The committee believes that the 
thoughtful and most easily obtained 
be the most valuable ones. Much reliance will be 
placed on the motivation of psychologists to con- 
tribute to the improvement of the profession. 

The second year of the project will be devoted to 
the critical examination of the incidents collected, 
and to the formulation and testing of principles 
derived therefrom. At that time, it is hoped that 
meetings will be planned by the Association, by 


nically critical. 


letter making this request has | 


een revised. 
| receive your 
»ople will be 
ke 


returns. Most 


responses will 


affiliated societies, and by other interested groups, 
to aid in the process of synthesizing the collectec 
data and evaluating suggested principles. The com- 
mittee will attempt to coordinate this wile 


Spreac 
endeavor. 


In the meantime, the committee. wil 
be glad to assist any group that is currently 
sidering a study of ethical problems in psve 1 

By special request of the Board of Direct 
Council, the committee will move aheaq r. 
work out principles to provide a guide 
and distribution of tests and te: 


COn- 
iology. 
s unc 
apidly to 
for t 
st materials. 
Super is chairman of a special sub-com 
will collect critical incidents in this specia 
and later meet with test publishers and 
terested persons to draw up an agree 
best practices. 


we sale 


)onalc 
mittee which 


area, 


other in- 


ment outlining 


From time to time, the committee will keep vou 


Your thoughtful re- 
sponse to the request for descriptions 


informed. of developments. 


of ethically 
critical incidents will be appreciated. and any sug- 


gestions that vou may have for the of 


Work the 


committee will be most welcome 


SOCIAL CONTROL OF OPINION SURVEY AGENCIES 


ROBERT COBB MYERS 


Princeton University and Educational Testing Sercice 


N THE prediction of Presidential elections, the 
Republican bias of Gallup’s American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion has been fully demon- 


strated.) Lee (8) is among those most recently to 
cite the testimony given in 1945 by Louis H. Bean, 
Philip M. Hauser. Morris Hansen, and Rensis 


Likert before the Committee to Investigate Cam- 
paign Expenditures of the House of Representatives 
in which these statisticians agreed that Gallup's 
state-by-state errors resulting in his overestimate 
of the Republican vote in the 1944 election "indi- 
cates either that the Gallup sample was not an ac- 
curate cross section of the eligible voters in the 
United States or that proper interviewing procedures 
were not used." Lee quotes the Committee as 
further observing that "a large proportion of the 
readers of the polls assumed that the reported results 
were based solely on the actual canvass of the voting 
population, when this was not actually the case," 
Gallup having adjusted his reports for a “trend” 
toward the Republican candidate. Lee concludes: 
“That Gallup's political interests and those of his 
newspaper Sponsors were in the direction of his 
errors in technique and judgment is disturbing." 
Kornhauser (6) has documented the anti-labor 
bias of the Gallup agency, and, to a somewhat lesser 
degree, of other opinion survey agencies. He ex- 
amined all the questions dealing with labor unions 
which had been reported upon by five nationwide 
survey agencies and two statewide agencies from 
1940 through 1945. 


of 155 different questions, 7 


Ile found that, out of a total 


3 per cent were “con- 


cerned with union faults, activities the public con- 
; 42.6 
per cent were classified as "neutral or doubtful"; 


demns, or proposed restrictions on unions 
and only the remaining 5.1 per cent could be classi- 
fied as dealing with "positive or favorable features 


This paper was written and accepted for publication prior 


to the 1948 clecrions However, a comparison of the Gallup 
pre acnen ol 44 8 ior Truman in this election with the apparent 
actual vote of 500 shows the same bias to have persisted 
Vis 1038 une erestiman of the percentage of votes to be cast 

Deportar presi & ntial canditate, while the most 


fer dh 
athe most serious in Gallup's polling history 


winning candi late, but un lerestimated 


velt vote by 7 percentage points 


18 


unionism“. He calculated that “three-fourths 
of all the ATPO (Gallup) questions, and about one- 


of 
third of the questions from the other agencies, are 
in the negative direction.” 

The Kornhauser findings drew a reply trom four 
professional pollers (4). one of whom (john H 
Platten, Jr.) stated that: “As a matter of fact, the 
tain that ATPO, ORC, NORC, Roper 
(Fortune), Psychological Corp., the Minnesota and 
Iowa Polls, and Ross Federal Corp, will administer 
their own scientific rebuke to Dr. Kornhauser by 
the i 
they use as they begin the inevitable investigation 


writer is ct 


ies they pose and. the wording of questions 


of changing public opinion under the "'aft-Hartley 
Act..." 
son (15), director of Opinion Research Corporation 
(ORC), and currently co-director of. the Gallup- 


Within three months of this reply. Robin- 


Robinson advertising agency, published. an article 
vil 


in Look magazine purporting to show that labor ot 
national basis, and without regard to union affilia- 
tion, sex, age, or section of country, was in favor of 
ten major points in the ‘Taft-Hartley law when 
these points were divorced from the name of the law 
itself. This report of Robinson's was based on ? 
national sample of 525 cases? Subsequently, Korn- 
hauser (7) illustrated how Robinson had biased the 
interpretation of even these scanty returns. 

Earlier, in 1941, Stagner (/4) made a study of all 
the Gallup and Roper polls dealing with American 
European 
both 
to 


attitudes regarding intervention in the 
war. He concluded that the questions of 
agencies on this matter had been biased so as 
give greater advantage to the interventionist tha? 
the isolationist position, but that “the America? 
Institute (was) considerably the worst offender ™ 
this respect." 

'The roots of present-day opinion surveying are 
laid in the closely allied fields of journalism 
And the and directors 


many opinion agencies have shown more interes 


and 
advertising. founders ° 
pin 
Rit ; x inion 

the propagandist's art of influencing mass opine 
than in dispassionately assaying what that opinio 
UN upor 


if any, might be. Lynd (/0) asserts that: 


2T n s het" 
This figure was not published by Robinson. but has b 


privately verifie | by the writer 
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fifteen months in 1946-47 a top committee of the 
Association of National Advertisers and of the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies were 
at work, with the help of such top men in the public- 
influence industry as George Gallup and Claude 
Robinson, drafting a ‘Plan for Action’ to sell the 
private enterprise system to local communities.” 
And 


an increasing extent, 


Opinion is a function of past experience. 
among these experiences, to 
have been the reading or he: 


Legislators, judges, and 


ring about the results 


of mass opinion polls. 
public administrators are very important members 
of the audience reached by these survey reports. 
And government officials are influenced in their 
decisions and actions by what they “ink are accurate 


reports or soundings of public opinion. If these 


published reports are accurate, that is, if specific 
opinions have been correctly assayed, if leading 


questions have not been used, and if opinions on all 
sides of a controversial issue have been dispassion- 
ately accounted for, there can be little complaint 
from the scientific point of view; although some 
critics, notably Lynd (//), have gone on record as 
opposing the publication of opinion survey results, 
whether biased or unbiased, because of their own 
influence in opinion formation. And recently Crespi 
(4) has shown experimentally how a completely un- 
biased interview can stimulate opinion formation in 
a respondent where no opinion existed before. But 
to admit that social science cannot proceed along 


certain avenues because in operation it poisons its 
well, ie, an interaction takes place between experi- 
menter and subject, or between reporter and audi- 
ence, is to deny to most social investigations a place 
among the sciences; and this we are not prepared to 
advocate. 

However, if bias can be shown to exist in the 
stratification of samples, in the wording of questions, 
in the selection and timing of questions, in the inter- 
viewing methods used, in the coding procedures fol- 
lowed, or in the reports published ~and particularly 
if this bias is in the direction of the self interests of 


the survey agency's management or sponsors we 
must protest that here is a case of scientilic derelic- 
tion, no matter whether intentional or unintentional. 

Most of the large privately owned opinion survey 
agencies rule themselves outside the bounds of 
scientific respectability on this score: they either 
never, or else seldom, reveal the size, other character- 
istics, or methods of selection of the sample they 


have queried on any given question at the same time 


MeNemar 
(12). among others, feels quite strongly about this 
Specitically, he s; 


that their report of results is published.’ 


issue. : “The rather persistent 
failure of the single question (as distinguished from 
attitude-scale) researchers to give the number of 
cases in their overall samples and in the sub-groups 
involved in breakdowns does not inspire confidence 
in the scientific value of their data.” 

We are thus faced today with a situation in which 
commercial organizations, supported by clients or 
sponsors in businesses such as manufacturing, ad- 
vertising and journalism, and involved in one or 
more instances of serious scientilic delinquency, 
have through inaction been granted free license to 
publish what purport to be genuine mas opinion 
reports dealing with any number and any phase of 


Such a 
situation alone is serious enough, but its seriousness 
is augmented for 


political, social or economic questions. 


social scientis 
because of the fact that such survey agencies have 
been successful in recruiting 


professional 


EI 


trained. psychologists 
and sociologists. There has already been a good 
deal of soul-searching within both professions toward 
defining their respective sciences and toward setting 
up ethical professional behavior. 
Last year Armstrong (/) spoke out for the psycholo- 


limitations of 


gists, and Nettler (73) at the same time att mpted 
the same service for the sociologists. Most recently, 
Cattell (3) has tried to show the utter necessity for a 
strict code of ethics in the social sciences, and he 
contends that, “owing to the nature of the subject 
matter, the social sciences need men having greater 
rather than lesser integrity in comparison with that 
demanded in research in the physical. sciences.” 
Incidentally, Cattell points to opinion surveying 


"topical example" 


asa 
of social science application which 
has become "contaminated by the morals of the 
market place.” 

Dodd (5) thinks that the situation can 


be Cor- 
rected, now that an American 


Association for Public 


Opinion Research has been created, if that associa- 


tion will establish a stringent set of standards, hich 


of which would be 
mandatory for the continued member 


he sets forth, and the observance 


ship of any 
agency in that association. There is nothing amiss 


* The notable dissent of Link and Freiberg (0 of the Psy- 


"NN 


those 


chological Corporation should be recorded here 


s have 
long recommended that opinion polls, pub 
zines, shouli include the size 


of the sample and a brief description of its char: 


especially 
lished in newspapers and mag 


acter These 
facts have a detinite bearing on the meaning of the D 


results 
* Including. at one time, the present writer 
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with the proposal itself, but there is little likelihood be made the responsibility of the Division of Statisti- 
that it, or anything similar, will be adopted by a cal Studies of the Bureau of the Budget or put in the 
majority of the membership of this association as hands of a sub-commission of the Federal Communi- 
now constituted. At its first meeting, in. Williams- cations Commission. Certain departments of the 
town, Massachusetts in 1947, the AAPOR selected a federal government itself have set up polling organi- 
Committee on Standards, chairmanned by Philip zations within them, and, although these might not 
M. Hauser of the University of Chicago, to set up a require licenses, they should have to operate within 
"Code of Professional Practices" and “Standards the same regulations established for all interstate 
of Practice to be Used in the Reporting of Survey polling agencies outside the government, 
Results". The proposals of this committee were The final part of this proposal has to do with the 
submitted before the second annual mecting of the minimum standards of scientifically ethical practice 
AAPOR in Eagles Mere, Pennsylvania this past which must be an integral part of the law and to 
September. Not one of the proposals was con- which all surveys subject. to federal audit. (inter- 


sidered acceptable to a majority of the membership. state) must conform. It is suggested that the 
Instead, the following resolution was voted upon and Congress ask the American Psychological Associa- 
adopted: tion, the American Sociological Society, and the 
“Resolved: American Statistical Association. to appoint ad- 
‘That the American Association for Public Opinion Re- — visory committees of an equal number of members 
st in the stipulation and codification of 
to sell goods to the individual respondent and holds this these standards. 
practice to be a serious threat to the continued cooperation 
of the public in legitimate marketing and public opinion 


search concemns the use of survey interviewing asa device each to as 


SRENCES 
research, 

"Further, the As 
mittee to keep abreast of developments in this area, to €o- profess 


sociation instructs the Standards Com 1. ARMSTRONG, CLAIRETTE P. On defining psychology as it 
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Association members as necessary.” 
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It would seem clear from the above that the member- 
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Therefore. if attitude-opinion research is to be S Ler, MR McC, Sociological theory in public opinion 
and attitude. studies. „lmer, Sociol, Res, 1047, 12. 
412 2 
9, Link, H. C... FREIBERG, N. Why PHATE ds Dos Jia and 
å = Crark. K. E. Is Dr. Kornhauser fair to organized 
We are seriously in need of an analogue to the pure pollers? Publ. Opin. Quart., 1947, 11, 198 212. 
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society. 
With the passage of time it has become increas- 
ingly obvious that the privately owned opinion sur- 


preserved as a respectable instrument of social 


science, its practice swill probably have to be regu- 
ated and enforced. from without by government. 


and ins ection of opinion survey agent ies. 


Licensing of pollers was first proposed by Bernays 


gerni yS. 
for the issuance of federal licenses to organizations gist, Amer, Social. Rev 1947, 12, 55 00 

or the issui 1 ! 

e ^ - G o us A ; 
naing m interstate opinion polling activities. Vk. RUSKE V comparison of the Gallup and in 
UDINE r : $ tune polls regarding American intervention poles 
i se. be subject to imme- P : À 

Sur hos Pns would, of course, DC i J du Suciometry, 941, 4, 230. 258 

date revocation upon the establishment: of ill ga 1s ponaos. Gia, “Wye ane e ot the dfi 
pracie Regulation and enforcement might either Hartley Law. Leoki Sept. A0, 1947, 68. 71 
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AN ILLUSION EXPERIMENT FOR THE EXPERI- 
MENTAL PSYCHOLOGY COURSE 


B. R. BUGELSKI 


University of Buffalo 


N 1047 Finger and Spelt (2) demonstrated that 
the usual explanation of the horizontal-vertical 


illusion suffers from the simultaneous function- 


ing of two variables, namely, bi-section of the hori- 
zontal line and the typical location of the horizontal 
line as the base of an inverted T. When they ana- 
lyzed these two va riables separately, they found that 
the bisection contributed strongly to the illusion. 


trasting in color with the background could be 
drawn by a subject at a distance of 18 feet from the 
screen. Forclassuse. each student constructs a card- 
board screen with suitable slots in which he can insert 
a sliding section by which a variable vertical or 
horizontal line can be presented to a subject for 
comparison with a standard line. The students 
are shown a sample board isee Fig. 1) and told to 


= - P A — ol 
—] 
J — 
p i _ a 
Fic. 1. The Horizontal-Vertical Hlusion. Boar | 


Two thickness 
piece. The v 
through the face sheets 
A, B, C, and D 


s shown. 


This experiment seems made-to-order for pedagog- 
ical purposes. It offers an opportunity to demon- 
strate the meaning and significance of variables, 
and the opportunity to control variables, changing 
one at a time as the theory of experimentation de- 
mands. It provides 
the psychophysical method 
The fact that it is a psycho- 


an excellent introduction to 
of "adjustment" or 
"average error". 
physical method is not mentioned until after the 
In. practice this results in a 


experiment is over. 
part of the students 


sense of accomplishment on the 
who usually regard psychophysics with the trepida- 
associated with “math”. Ht offers 


tion commonly 
for students to participate 


an excellent opportunity 
an experiment 
student a chance to 


actively in designing in terms of 
procedure and finally offers the 


make and use his own apparatus. 


APPARATUS 


and Spelt apparatus co 
through which tàqfes 


Fe 
g 2 


The Finger 


foot screen with slots 


s of cardboard are stapled together at the places shown 


A inch line is drawn in black India ink on each 


e line is obtained by pushing a blackened cardboard strip between the two st ii 
o sheets and under -inch slots cut 


The fc experi i siti 1 
: h i yur experime ntal positions result from holding the board so that the identiiyi 
appear in the upper right corner for the observer Le Pence eee 


make one like it and try it out on a friend before 
they bring it to class. It is desirable that all b " 
be reasonably alike and that the Sundel, Des 
be of uniform length (4 inches? although tdem a 
boards is not expected. The Stndents are nes 
the opportunity to discuss the signtiteanos al di 
ferences in apparatus as part of a critical revie ; of 
the experiment. POP 


PROCEDURE 

S `i are ¢ t i 
tudents are asked to design the experimental 
SENNEN | xperimenta 
procedure with the instructor in non-di * 
on-directive 


role. It "E 

the followi 
ste T ng procedure 
steps be adopted and reasons for their inclus 
discussed: clusion 


4 a 
is essential that 


The positions t b 
1 nsed: dy ds necess ring 
| Sary ig 


out that eo variables are involved: (i? position of 
T d. pt On Oo 

the horizontal line (above, below. or alongside of tl 
sur; gside of the 


vertical, and tb) the factor of bises tion of a 
P - . : a 

horizontal. With these two variables u uler 
i : nder con- 


sideration, the students are asked to choose li 
OSC me 


to 
t2 


positions which will be pertinent to an evaluation 
of the role of these variables. The positions finally 
adopted are those used by Finger and Splet (L [7 
AL BR 
suggesting the desirability of comparison of results 


The instructor assures these choices by 


with the original study. 

2. The number of measurements: Ven readings are 
obtained at each board position. Five of these 
adjustments are made by each subject with the 
variable obviously shorter and five obviously longer 
to control constant errors. 

3. Order of presentation of the 4 positions: A Latin 


The class is divided into 4 


Square is developed. 
groups. Each group starts and ends with different 
positions to control practice effects and the develop- 
ment of compensatory responses, 

4. Pairs of students work together 
Th 
line to the nearest ia of an inch, and obtain the 
mean of each 10 measures. Trey then subtract 
the mean lengths of the variable line from the 4 
inch standard and report the four differences for 


and serve 


v measure the variable 


alternately as subjects. 


class tabulation and statistical manipulation. In 
our use, critical ratios are calculated for all of the 
differences in the class means. 

The then the 
Sources of error are brought out and differences 


results are discussed. by class. 


from the Finger and Spelt data are considered.! 


t For one class of 22 students mean percentage of illusion 
vertical line made physically shorter than the horizontal) 


were 5, 2, 13, and 8 for the following positions of the illusion 


Wiis LP. 
of the nwo variables of position an 1 bisection 


.and +. These data nicely retlect the role 
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The results from six sections. of experimental 


psychology classes generally confirmed. the Finger 


and Spelt findings with strong indications that 
the bisection variable is the factor most strongly 
determining the illusion. The interpretation of the 
results is then enlarged on as an introduction to the 


hophysies, the con- 


psychology of perception, psy 
tributions of Gestalt psychology and the nativist- 
empiricist. controversy. All students are required 
to do supplementary reading in Boring (1), Wood- 
worth (3), and the original journal article (2). 

The experiment has been exceptionally well- 
received by local students. They enjoy and compete 
in manufacturing their apparatus. The experi- 


ment becomes theirs in a literal sense and it provokes 


an exceptional amount of discussion, The subject 


of illusions is made real for the students instead of 


grams with 
The 
of the experiment as a bridge to a discussion ot 


consisting of a bewildering series of « 


contradictory explanation in the texts. use 


Gestalt. psychology and psychophysics provides a 


modern basis and raison d'etre. 
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Reply to Myers on Pollsters 
To the Editor: 


I cannot right now take the time to prepare a reply to 
Robert Myers’ article entitled "Social Control of Opinion 
Survey Agencies” which you plan to publish in the Janu- 
ary A merican Psychologist. “There is probably little 
point in a short undocumented statement. But I should 
like to indicate my own views to you brictly. 


I think some of the points raise fairly serious charges 
(that Gallup is more of a propagandist than scientist, etc.) 
and that others would require Supreme Court decisions. 
Any kind of regulation. that would hamper people li 
Gallup and Roper so they would have to confine. their 
operations strictly l r 
work would also, of course, mean a most serious set-back 
their data and facilities for straight 


to “commer 


(non-publicized) 
to those of us who use c en 
social science research and who work with them for tech- 

Also, since. Gallup. Roper and 


ago were, as far as 1 know, the first 


nical improvements. 


Crossley some yea 
people to urge the setting up of i 
ards and have publicly committed 
to imply that they are again 
a bit of misrepresentation. 
ated this position. 

ed so far is that they are not 


a code of ethics and stand- 
themselves to this 
ist such procedures 

Gallup has, I 
His main objec- 


position, 
strikes me as 
believe, recently restate 
tion to the standards discuss 
strict enough. 
What bothers me 
“pig three" pollste 
blamed for what are 
socio-economic system. 
that in our culture : x 
in the interests of “big business, 
nominators of public 
nt of much in our 


about so much of the criticism of the 
s these days is that they are being 
basically difficulties in our whole 
I regret, for example, as much 


fac today "commercial" 
as anyone the fact \ 


polls are used largely 
that the attempt to find common de 
taste and interest thwarts the developme ager tn 
cultural life, ete. But the polls se Bt : b ne D 
methods are in themselves neutral ar "em 

good or ill according to one’s own ism i i an 
ple, while the polling method is used by i iu int pen 
y opponents of big business Pu pr A ce 
à and Czechoslovakia. that is, by 


For exam- 


it is used b 
prise in Hungary 
munist governments. 


f , Roper 
It is well known that the data used by Gallup 1 


ee YE wo» 99 oVOYov oV VOY Y OY Y Y XV Y Y Y VV Y Y V 


or Crossley in preparing their public releases are open to 
any scholar who cares to go through them, It was in 
part because L wanted to get hold of all of Gallup's mate 
rial that I established this office... Roper's data are now 
lable at Williams. 1 have 
never had any trouble in finding answers to any questions 


a for scientific research 
concerning techniques, procedures. judgments used, ete. 
Nor have people like Sam Wilks, Lazarsfeld. Truman at 
Williams, Berelson, ete., ete 

What Lam saying is that any implication that the “big 
three" lack integrity in their research is nonzense to those 
of us who care to find out what they are really doing. 
All this is well known to readers of the Public Opinion 
Quarterly or the International Journal of Opinion and 
altitude Research where these questions are constantly 
aired. Actually, psychology itself would be in much 
better shape than it is now, D think, if all psychologists 
had the research integrity and the imagination of the 
“big three" pollsters, 
Current attempts of some academicians to set up them- 
selves and their work "scientific while labeling 
Crossley, Gallup and Roper as rule-of-thumb operators 
is not, in my judgment, either justified or statesmanlike. 
Those most competent to evaluate the effectiveness of 
various methods of sampling or questionnaire design 
would, I think, agree that while this whole area of public 


as * 


opinion research is in its most infantile stages there is no 
clear-cut evidence to ind 


ate that the quality of work 
done by Crossley, Gallup, or Roper is such that any hon 
est or humble academician need dissociate himself from it 
or should we forget that these men and a few others in 


"commercial" work really pioneered the field long before 


psychologists and other academicians began to take it at 
all seriously. 


Tam sure they would all be happy to think 
that 


academicians with greater leisure 


rescarch were building on their shoulders. 


and funds for 


l have always 
found that they welcome constructive, unpretentious 


criticism. For us to condemn them now when they are 


temporarily in the doghouse seems to me to reflect much 


more on us than on them. 


HADLEY CANTRII 
Princeton University 


e Across the Secretary’s Desk 
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TIMING SCHOLARSHIP AND INTERNSIIIP 
OFFERS 

This issue of the .Imerican Psychologist includes a 

list of assistantships, scholarships, and fellowships 

available to graduate students of psychology in a 


number of universities. Each announcement in- 


cludes a deadline for the receipt of applications for 


these awards. The universities have a reasonable 


right to set these deadlines: it gives the appointing 
authorities an opportunity to examine the credentials 
of all applicants at one time, to compare each appli- 
cant with all others, and to offer awards to the 
worthiest applicants, 

Foran exactly parallel set of reasons the applicants 
a time at which all 
fellowship and scholarship offers will be made. For 
then the applicant can compare an offer from one 
school with that from another and can select. the 
school of his choice. 


also have a right to a deadline 


For over forty years the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities has recognized the 


applicants’ rights in this matter and has been 
recommending that cach fellow and scholar be noti- 
ned of his appointment on or shortly after April 1 
and that he be told that he has until April 15 to 
accept or decline the appointment. 

Examination of the deadlines for the receipt of 
applications shows that several universities do not 
require applications until April 1 or later. A dead- 
line which does not allow a university to make its 
offers on April 1 for fall appointments represents a 
handicap in comparison with universities which re- 
quire applications before that date, 

In the 
pointing assistants than in appointing fellows and 


t there has been less uniformity in ap- 


scholars. This lack of uniformity is reflected in the 
announcements on pages 4 16 which give deadlines 
as late as September 1 for receiving applications for 
assistantships. Assistantships, however, like schol- 
arships and fellowships. are a means of providing a 
graduate student with funds which enable him to do 
graduate work. In many cases they differ from fel- 
lowships and scholarships primarily in name only. 
For these reasons, the Association of American Uni- 
versities at its 1948 meeting recommended that uni- 
versities adopt the same policies and time schedule 
winding appleations for assistantships and 


Jost 
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teaching fellowships that it has long recommended 
for fellowships and scholarships. 

At the 
that all students be informed that ifa student accepts 


same time, the ALAU. also recommended 


à fellowship, scholarship, or assistantship before 
April 15, he is free to reconsider that acceptance and 
to accept a more desirable appointment if one is 
offered to him before April 15. 

The February issue of the .tmerican Psychologist 
will include a list of internships available in clinical 
psychology. Dates for filing applications and dates 
for taking up appointments to internships are com- 
pletely unstandardized. In about three-fourths of 
the institutions there are no fixed dates. 

Sooner or later, however, a schedule similar to that 
adopted by the Association of American Universities 
will be useful for offering and accepting appointment 
to psychological internships. As these positions con- 
tinue to grow in number, the present. variation in 
starting dates will cause more trouble; as they be- 
come an increasingly regular part of the training of 


graduate students, a more formal system for offering 
and accepting internship appointments will have to 
be developed. 

The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
has adopted such a schedule for appointing senior 
medical students to internships for the following 
year. Applications for 1949 appointments were filed 
and credentials from the medical schools were sub- 
mitted by October 15, 1048, 
appointments on November 15, 


Hospitals tendered 

The prospective 
interns had to accept or decline their appointments 
by midnight of November 18. 

When the psychological internship training centers 
will develop a uniform policy depends, probably, 
upon how soon they feel the need of uniformity and 
how soon the graduate students and graduate schools 
insist upon it. [t seems desirable to formulate such 
policies fairly soon, before highly variant schedules 
become too firmly established. For the student in 
his internship year is entitled to the same rights of 
orderly planning that the policies of the Association 
of American Universities now give him in his gradu- 
ate school awards 
Darr Wotrtt 


J. Carleton Bell of Brooklyn, New York, a life 
member of APA since 1943, died in 1940 at the age 
of seventy-four. 


Mark McKitrick, formerly of the Occupational 
Opportunities Service of the Ohio State University, 
died January 3, 1947. 


Abraham Myerson of Boston, Massachusetts died 
in 1948 at the age of sixty-seven. 


Laird T. Hites died December 13, 1948, at the age 
of sixty. For the last four years he was on the 


faculty of the Southern Illinois University. 


Marjorie L. Page died November 28, 1948, at the 
age of thirty-eight. She had been a school psycholo- 
gist for the Whitefish Bay schools since 1937, and at 
the time of her death was director of the psychology 
department. 


h, formerly acting president of Stan- 
January 1 as head of the 


Alvin C. Euric 
ford University, took office 
newly established New York State University. This 
university will take jurisdiction over all the state- 
operated higher educational institutions of New York 
next April 1. It will include 32 units that now have 
a current enrollment of 28,500 students. The New 
York State legislature has directed that it establish 
additional colleges and professional schools. 


sistant chief of the 


Arthur H. Nygard, formerly : 
VA Advisement and Guidance Section in the Albu- 
chief of 


querque Regional Office. is now assistant 


Branch 13, Denver. 


Carney Landis was in Colombia October 14 to 
November 15 as a member of a team of medical spe- 
cialists of the Unitarian Service Committee, the first 
so chosen. These projects facili- 


psychologist to be "hese proje 
t lical and scientific information. 


tate exchange of mec 
[ S Da » 
Yoder, formerly rector ol St. Paul's 


beer: and lecturer 


il Church, Hammond, Indiana. 


Episcopi no HIS 
Purdue University s 


in industrial psychology at the i T 
‘Technical Institute there, 1s now director of the 


2 
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Board of Religious Education of the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of New York, with offices at the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. 


Hugh S. Brown, formerly of Long Beach City 
College, has been appointed professor of education 
and psychology at the Los Angeles State College. 


Lawrence Le Shan, formerly with the VA Clinical 
Psychology ‘Training Program, has been appointed 
instructor at Roosevelt College. 


Jack Yourman has become director of the 3R s Con- 
sultation Center, New York City. He will continue 
to serve as chief psychologist of the Evening Guid- 
ance Division of the 


Federation Employment 


Service ` 


Frank H. Bowles was appointed director of the 
College Entrance Examination Board on August 1. 
1948. 
last April to become head of the Educational Testing 
Service. 


le succeeded Henry Chauncey, who resigned 


Harry B. Gilbert has resigned from his position 
with the New York City Board of Education to ac- 
cept a teaching position at the College of the City of 
New York. 

O. Hobart Mowrer, research 
chology at the University of Ilin 
pointed to the newly-created post 
University of Ilinois Psychologica 


wofessor of psy- 
ois, has been ap- 
of director of the 
Clinic. 

The appointment coincides with the moving of the 
clinic to new and expanded quarters, a step toward 
its eventual location in the Universit 


Pan-Clinic Building, which also wil 


"^ proposed 
house the Speech 
Clinic, Remedial Reading Clinic, and the Audio- 
metric Laboratory. 


Both children and adults are 
accepted for diagnosis, consultation. and treatment 


Ross Stagner, professor of psychology at Dart- 
mouth College, will join the staff of the University of 
Illinois in. February of 1949 as professor of psy- 
chology in the department of psychology and in the 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 
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M. D. Davidoff, formerly at Purdue University, 
is now on the staff of the Test Development Unit 
of the Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Robert J. Lewinski, formerly divisional employ- 
ment supervisor of the Great Atlantic and Pacitic 
Tea Company, Detroit, has been transferred to In- 
dianapolis as personnel manager of the company’s 
Indianapolis unit. 


Claude E. Thompson has been appointed consult- 
ant in clinical psychology for the VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic in Omaha. 


Helen D. Sargent, formerly of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has accepted a position on the staff of the 
Winter Hospital, Topeka, as acting chief of the Psy- 
chological Service. Other members of the staff are 
Maryline Barnard, John W. Chotlos, Michael B. 
Dunn, Robert R. Holt (part-time), and Martin 
Mayman. 


Jerry W. Carter, Jr., on leave of absence since 
January, 1948 as director of the Wichita Guidance 
Center, has resigned to continue as chief clinical psy- 
chologist, Community Services Branch, Division of 
Mental Hygiene, USPHS, in Washington, D. C. 


Keith J. Perkins has resigned as director of child 
study of the Akron Public Schools to accept an ap- 
pointment as Scientist. (R) in the Commissioned 
Officer Corps of the USPHS. Dr. Perkins has been 
assigned to duty with the Community Services 
Branch of the Division of Mental Hygiene as chief 
clinical psychologist and acting director of the Phoc- 
nix. Mental Health Center, a tield-study project 
opened recently. 


Franklin 


education, 


R. Zeran, associate dean of the school of 


as been named director of the Oregon 
State College summer session, 


Naomi Deutsch Maslan, formerly of Cornell Uni- 
versity. is now a school psychologist at Port Chester, 
New York 


Richard O. Rouse, formerly instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut and graduate student at Yale, 
Is now. assistant professor of psychology at Williams 


( ollege 
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Herman Feifel, after a year’s absence during which 
he taught at Brooklyn College and Long Island Uni- 
versity, has now returned to the Personnel Research 
Section of the Adjutant General's Office. 


Allen J. Sprow has been appointed assistant editor 
of Psychological Abstracts and instructor in psy- 
chology at the Galesburg Division of the University 
of Illinois. 


McElden Trawick has accepted a position as 


industrial psychologist with the Standard Oil 


Company in New York. 


Angus C. Randolph of the Bowman Gray School of 
Medicine has accepted an appointment as consultant 
psychiatrist in the department of psychology of the 
University of North Carolina 


Robert S. Waldrop has accepted an appointment 
as dean of students and assistant professor of psy- 
chology at Vanderbilt Unive ty. He was formerly 
director of the Veterans Service Bureau of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 


William F. Holmes, formerly of the Bureau of Psy- 
chological Services of the University of Michigan, is 
now the chairman of the department of psychology 
at Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo. 


Louis C. Albright, Jr., formerly vocational advisor 
at the VA Guidance Center, Montgomery, Alabama, 
has been appointed clinical psychologist in the re- 
cently activated VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. i 


Robert C. Topper is now chief of the Clinical Psy 
chology Service of the VA Neuropsychiatric Hospital 
in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


Saul Rosenzweig has been appointed to the faculty 


of Washington University, St. Louis, as associate 
professor of psy« hology in the 
chology in the College of Liber, 
professor of medic 


department of psy 
al Arts: as associate 
r al psychology in the department 
of neuropsychiatry in the School of A 
psychologist in the Child Guidance clinic. 
appointments became effective 


fedicine; and as 
These 
January 1, 1949. 


Martin Scheerer from the New 


School in New 
York has been 


appointed. professor of psychology at 
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the University of Kansas. Dorothy Martin from 


Colorado has been appointed associate professor. 


Salvatore Russo, formerly on the staff of the New 
Lisbon State Colony in New Jersey, has been ap- 
pointed psychologist on the staff of the Wichita 
Guidance Center. 


The New Jersey Psychological Association held 
its fall meeting at Atlantic City on November 13. 
Speakers on the joint program with the New Jersey 
Guidance and Personnel Association were Louis 
Long, Phillip Zlatchin, and Pearl Greenberg. Rob- 
meeting. 


ert Mathewson spoke at a luncheon 


Harold S, Carlson was elected. vice-president. as 
Samuel B. Kutash has succeeded to the presidency, 


M. Gilbert and E. R. Henry were elected to the 


xecutive Committee. 


The Oklahoma State Psychological Association 
elected the following officers at its annual meeting in 
November: Clinton. M. Allen, president-elect; G. 
Raymond Stone, secretary-treasurers Melvin Rigg 
and Elizabeth Starkweather, members-at-large of the 
S. L. Reed becomes the new 


Executive Committee. 
president. 


A Branch-wide conference of VA Advisement and 
Guidance personnel was conducted by Kenneth B. 
Ashcraft, Chief, Branch & 13, Denver, on November 
8-10. Ira D. Scott, D. D. Feder, L. W. Miller, V. C. 
Raimy, L. N. Marx, and the regional office section 


chiefs were the main speakers. 


The Inter-Society Color Council will hold its next 
annual meeting on Wednesday, March 9, 1949, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. The Optical 
Society of America will meet in the same hotel on 
March 10-12. interested is invited to 


attend, 


Anyone 


The SPSSI Committee on Atomic Education, set 
up to meet requests received from SHOUS groups oi 
tists for advice on techniques of public 
the atomic bomb, is continuing this 
anship of Stuart Cook, The 
2312 W. 50th. St., 


atomic scien 
education on 
vear under the chairm 
New School for Social Research, 
New York 19, New York. 


The examining commission to license psycholo- 


gists established recently by the City of San Diego, 


t2 
-1 


The three APA members 
Melvin 
The other two mem- 


has now been organized. 


of the commission are Jessie Ostrander, 
Barnes, and I. N. McCollom. 
bers are Fay Perry, 


associate professor of sociology 
at San Diego State College, and Thomas Law Coyle, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in San 
Diego. Dr. Barnes serves as chairman. 

Roosevelt College has the following staff for its 
Counseling and Testing Service: Arthur L. Assum, 
director; Ruth Butler, Jacob L. lIlirning. Susan 
Hutchinson, Richard Pasca, and William Thetford, 
Saul VA counselor; Alyce 
Graham, psychometrist; Albert Beckham, consult- 


counselors; Kasman, 


ant on projective tests; and Delores Gruen, in- 
structor. 


The University of Pittsburgh's third annual con- 
ference on current trends in ps 


"chology. will be held 
at the Stephen Foster Memorial Auditorium on Fri- 
day and Saturday, February 18 and 19, 1949, on 
Current Trends in [udustrial Psychology. The 
speakers will include Brent Baxter of the C. and O. 
Railway, Orlo L. Crissey of the General Motors In- 
stitute, John C. Flanagan of the Unive 
burgh, Daniel Katz of the University of Michigan, 
William) McGehee of Fielderest. Mills, Carroll. L. 
Shartle of Ohio State University and Harold. C. 
Taylor of W, E t 
Research. 
only. 


ty of Pitts- 


Upjohn Institute for Community 
Admission to the conference is by ticket 
Fellows and associates of the American 


Psy 
chological < 


ssociation may obtain tickets without 
charge by writing to the Department of Psycho 
University of Pittsburgh. 


ogy: 


Carl R. Rogers and James G. Miller conducted a 
seminar from December 6-11, 1948 on “Training in 
Psychotherapy” for Branch 5, Veterans Administra- 
tion, with the sponsorship of Atlanta University and 
Emory University. i 

The laboratories of Clark University have been 
reconstructed, making a total of twenty-two rooms 
available for experimental work. Included in this 
space is a photographic room, a shop, light-proofed 
rooms, a sound res 


sting room, and a large recording- 
observation room. 

Thelma Alper, formerly of Harvard University, 
and Seymour Wapner, formerly acting chairman of 
the department of psychology at Brooklyn College. 


have been appointed associate professors of psy- 
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chology, and George F. Mahl of Yale University has 


been appointed part-time visiting lecturer. In addi- 
tion to these new members, the present full-time 
staff 
Werner, 


consis 


s Heinz 
profes 


of: Vernon Jones 
ssor; and John E. 


chairman; 
Bell, associate pro- 
fessor. 

The following are affiliate members of the stall: 
Joseph Weinreb, professor: Eliot H. Rodnick, Edith 
Meyer, and Frederick Wyatt, associate professors; 
and Leslie Phillips, instructor. 


The Columbia-Greystone Project has been granted 
funds by the states of New York and New Jersey, 
USPHS, and Columbia University, to continue its 
project concerning the functions of the frontal lobe 
in mental diseases. Carney Landis will continue to 
direct the psychological work, which has been or- 
ganized as follows: perception and learning (Joseph 
Zubin, Esta Berg, and Violet Hamwi); psychometrics 
and social attitudes (Elaine. Kinder, Daniel Sheer, 
Harriet Berman, David Willenson, Kathleen Young, 
and Jeanne Fallers); sensory processes and physio- 
logical psychology (If. E. King and Johs Clausen); 
personality (Mortimer Garrison, Jr. and "Thomas 
Olin); and creative ability (Margaret Shuttleworth 
and Gerald Lesser). 


The Call for Papers for the 1949 convention of the 
American Psychological Association will appear in 
the March issue of the .lmerican Psychologist. To 
encourage advance planning by individual members, 
the following information is submitted in advance 
to the membership of the APA: 

(1) Abstracts of individually volunteered papers 
will be due on April 18. 

As last year, technical problem symposia will 
be initiated and arranged primarily by the divisions. 
Final plans for symposia, including names of speakers 
and topics, must be forwarded by the divisions to the 
APA Convention Program Committee in time to 
arrive by May 9. Members who wish to make sug- 
gestions about symposia will therefore do well to 
correspond with the appropriate division secretary or 
division program committee chairman as early 
possible. i 


as 
Names of division secretaries were printed 
on the inside front cover of the i Dmerican Psychologist 
for November, 1948 

Dartmouth College announces changes in the staff 
of The department of psychology for the vear as fol- 


lows: 


Max Schoen is serving as a visiting professor; 


Henry S. Odbert has a leave of absence to serve on 
Human 
sources of the Research and Development Board; 


the Secretariat of the Committee on Ke- 


and Albert H. Hastorf has joined the staff and 
supervising research projects of majors in the depart- 
ment. A statement in the October slmerican Psy 


Odbert had 
resigned his position at Dartmouth College. 


chologist erroneously implied. that. Dr. 


Address changes for APA members occur at the 
approximate rate of two per cent a month, The 
APA office finds that psychologists believe this igure 
more casily when translated into these terms: Are 
not a quarter of the members of your staff new this 
year? X quarter a y 
a month. 


ar approximates two per cent 


Boston University announces, in its catalogue for 
1949 50, that the College of Business Administration 
will organize a Depariment of Human Relations. 
The new department will administer a program ot 
courses in personnel psychology, human relations in 
industry, and attitude measurement. 
"academic" 


It replaces an 
Department of Psychology whieh has 
1920, On the level of gradu- 
ate study in the College, a committee consisting 0! 
the chairmen of the Departments of Management: 
Economics, and Human Relations, together with the 
registrar, will develop a curriculum in personnel work 
and industrial relations leading to a degree. Joint 
sponsorship for the program has been adopted in the 
conviction that. professional techniques human 
relations achieve wider acceptance by industry when 
their proponents are oriented from the standpoint 
of management and labor rather than science alone: 
Members of the Department of. Human Relations al 
its inception include I. \ 
Robert Chin, R. I 
S. E, 


been in existence since 


Whittemore, chairman» 


^. Peel, Lowell S. Trowbridge, and 


Richards. 


The National Research Council Committee OP 
Aviation Psychology held its ninth annual meeting 
in the Board Room of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, Washington, D. C., on October 22, 1948. .M* 
proximately 70 persons were in attendance. 

During the morning session four papers on restart ch 
projects in the program supported by the Civil Aero 
nautics Administration j 


were 
development of 


read, Research 
objec live (qui iiti mg exa amination? 


lor the Airline Transport Rating certificate was dis- 


cussed by Thomas Gordon of the American Institute 
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of Research. Phillip J- Rulon of the Educational 
Research Corporation and David Bakan of Ohio 
State University presented papers describing re- 
search on the recognition and prevention of the inad- 
vertent stall. An investigation directed toward the 
evaluation of displays for the omni-directional range 
(ODR) instrument was reported by A. C. Williams 
of the University of Ilinois. Raymond Franzen, 
consultant to the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
discussed research on the improvement of pilot in- 
structor training methods. 

Reports on the program sponsored by the Division 
of Aviation Medicine, Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
very, United States Navy, and conducted under con- 
traci between the Committee and the Office of Naval 
Research, included. papers on evaluation of naval 
Might safety media, by John Ne Patterson of Patter- 
son, Korchin & Company; on procedures for the svs 
tematic observation of pilot safety behavior, by C. L. 
Vaughn of Educational Research Corporation, and 
s of personal- 


on a study directed towards the analys 
ity variables by W. F. Madden of the Aviation Psy- 
chology Branch, Division of Aviation Medicine, 
Bureau of Medicine and 
Nüvy. 

According to the Annual Report submitted by M. 
S, Viteles, Chairman, Committee on Aviation Psy- 
chology, grants for research during the fiscal years 
1048 and 1949 included $153,500 from the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and $130,000 from the 
Office of. Naval Research. The Annual Report con- 
tained also brief reference to other current research, 


Surgery, United. States 


including an investigation of air traffic control pro- 
cedures, a study of psychological problems involved 
in the use of airport contact and approach lighting 
systems; and further research on the prediction of 
combat performance of naval pilots. 
Psychometrika, as voted by the Board of Directors 
of the Psychometric Corpor 
l devastated country for the 


ation, may be secured 
for any library in à 
à 1949 for $3.00 rather than the regular 
subscription price of S10.00. Checks should be 
to the Psychome 
Edward E. Cureton, Treasurer, 853 


calendar year 
le | ivable tric Corporation and 

made paya 

mailed to Dr. 

Brewster Road, Alcoa, Tenn. 


per New York Psychologists held their 


siete rsity of Buffalo, No- 


z Bs sive 
twentieth meeting at the Um 


vember 5 and 6. 
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An International Congress of Psychiatry will be 
held in Paris from October 4 to 12, 1950, with pro- 
grams in English, French, Spanish, and Russian. In 
each country, a National Committee of the Congress 
is being set up. The organization of the Congress 
is entrusted to the French Committee, whose general 
Dr. E h 


secretary is Henri 


Paris XIV*. 


rue Cabanis, 


Funds totalling $1,498,333 will be received by 
forty-two medical schools for developing or expand- 
ing training in psychiatry for undergraduate medical 
students. The funds have been allocated by the 
USPHS for the purpose, under the National Mental 
Health Act. 


ate medical students was developed as a re 


This training program for undergradu- 
ult of 
representations by health authorities that all future 


physicians should be familiar with the effect of emo- 
tions on the general health of the individual. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York has recently 
made the following grants: $10,000 to the University 
of Minnesota, to assist in the program of inter- 
disciplinary research being undertaken by the Labo- 
ratory for Research in Social Relations; $130,000 to 
the Social Science Research Council, in support of a 
program of fellowships and travel grants for research 
in world areas; S100,000 pa 


ible over a period of tive 
years, to the University of North Carolina for the 


development of an interdisciplinary research pro- 


gram at the Institute for Research in Social Science; 
and $3,000 to the American Psychological Associa- 
tion toward support of an analy 


is now being made 
by the APA's Policy and Planning Board of ihe 
state of progress in each of the areas of psychological 
research. 


Radcliffe College invites applications for the Helen 
Putnam Fellowship, open to postdoctoral fellows in 
the field of genetics or of mental health broadly de- 
fined to include such fields as clinical psychology and 
child development. Applicants should be prepared 
to submit a plan of research, and preference will be 
given to those whose research is 


lready under way. 
The stipend is $2600, with possibility of renewal. 
Application blanks, which should be returned by 
April 1, may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Graduate School, Radcliffe 


Mass. 


College, Cambridge, 
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Social psychologists. The American Jewish Com- 
mittee is expanding its research activities and seek- 
ing to employ persons to direct the work of three 
research sections. All three should be experienced 
in research methods and should preferably have the 
PhD. One will direct fundamental 


ects, largely in social psychology and personality. 


research proj- 


One will direct the programs section dealing with 
group work and educational curriculum research. 
The third will supervise reporting systems and anal- 
yses of programs. There are also openings for study 
directors to work under the direction of the section 
chiefs. Study directors should be acquainted with 
sampling and polling techniques. 
write Mr. Mare Vc Scientific Department, 
American Jewish Committee, 425 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


For information 
to 


Clinical psychologists are sought for several western 
states, Candidates should have doctorates in psy- 
chology and community services experience, and will 

, organize and supervise the state-wide mental hygiene 
programs. For further information. write Com- 
munity Services Branch, Division of Mental Hy- 


. 5. Public Health Service, Washington 25, 


giene, U 
I3. 4. 


School psychologist, as soon as possible, rank direc- 
tor of psychology department, woman preferred, 
PhD, several years’ clinical experience; to direct 
work for a suburban school system with 2500 stu- 
dents and 100 teachers. Appropriate salary. Apply 
to C. L. Mulrine, Superintendent, Whitefish Bay 
Public Schools, The Board of Education, 1200 East 
Fairmount Avenue, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 


Research assistantships in the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, are available to qualified 
graduate students, with competence in educational 
psychology, social psychology, child development, 
guidance, clinical psychology, psychometrics, or sta- 
tistics. Assistants may enroll in any department of 
the university. The assistantship pays $2400 for 
nine months or $2800 for eleven months full time, 


and proportionately for half-time. 


Application 
should be made by May 1 to Dr. Frank H. Finch, 


Gregory. Hall, Urbana, IHlinois. 


Clinical psychologist, also a director of training, as 
soon as possible, either sex, PhD, four to five years? 
experience; salary $3900 and $5000 plus full mainte- 


nance, at Rosewood State Training School, a state 
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institution for the mentally deficient. Apply to V. 
D. Owens, Commissioner, Department of State Em- 
ployment and Registration, 31 Light Street, Balti- 
more 2, Maryland. 


Clinical psychologist, as soon as possible, to estab- 
lish and coordinate a program of psychological serv- 
committed to the Youth 
Conservation Commission of the State of Minnesota. 


ices for children 
Experience and education requirements are suitable 
to position, such as PhD and qualifying experience or 
MA and 5 years’ responsible clinical. experience. 
Salary S5000 5800. Apply to John W. Jackson, Re- 
cruiting and Examining 


Division, Civil Service 


Department, State of Minnesota, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Clinical psychologists, as soon as possible, rank 
junior psychologist. (S200 240), MA or equivalent 
required; senior psychologist (S240 280, MA and 
one year experience required; and supervisor of men- 
tal hygiene (8325. 385), two years of graduate work 


plus four vears of experience, two of which must be 
supervisory, required: evidently either sex and no age 
limits: to fill positions in the newly created Division 
of Mental Hygiene of the State of Arizona, Apply 
to Zilpha Fuller, Supervisor, Merit System Count il. 
Room 104, Winters Building, 30 West Adams Street. 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Clinical. psychologist, as soon as possible, prefer 
ably male, MA, at least two years’ experience (may 
include internship). 


Knowledge of Rorschach tech- 
nique essential. 


Salary arranged according to train- 
ing and experience. Apply to Mrs. Harriett K- 
Beck, Chief Psychologist, Flint State Child Guidance 
Clinic, 922 Cedar St., Flint 3, Michigan. 


Vocational guidance counselor, immediate appoint- 
ment, either sex. 


MA and one year's experience 
preferred. 


Salary up to $8000. Apply to Dr. Her- 
bert Sanderson, Director of Guidance, Jewish Com- 
munity Service Society, 510 Root Building, Buffalo 
2, New York. 


Clinical. psychologist, as soon as possible, man ot 
woman, to assume half-time duties in child guidance 
clinic being established in the city of Jacksonville. 
Florida. Salary $ 


00 for half-time services. Choice 
of other half-time work at equal pay or private spon- 
sored practice available for competent applicant. 
Address applications to Mr. Bert Richmond, Furch- 


gott’s, Adams at Hogan, Jacksonville 1, Florida. 


(Convention Calendar 


ovy vov Y 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


September 5-10, 1949; Denver, Colorado 

For information write to: 

Dr. Dael Wolfle, American Psychological Association 
achusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, 


MIDWESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


April 20-30, 1949; Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
For information write lo: . 

Dr. Claude E. Buxton, Department of Psychology 
Northwestern. University, Evanston, Illinois 


EASTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


April 8-9, 1949; Springfield, Massachusetts 

For information wrile lo: p 

Dr. Harold Seashore, Psychological Corporation 

322 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, New York 

WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


About June 20, 1949; Eugene, Oregon 

For information wrile lo: i 

Dr. Lester F. Beck, Department ol Psychology 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
CANADIAN PSYCHOL( GICAL ASSOCIATION 
May 26 28, 1949; Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal 
For information erile lo: " 

F.R. Clarke, B7 Board of Trade Building 


Montreal 1, Canada 


COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


\pril 18 21, 1949; Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
For information serite lo f 
Dr. Irwin A. Berg, Oflice of the Dean " 
i : $ . ry DE EN T - aiis 
Northwestern University, Phe University College 


710 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Hlinois 


Creative and 
Mental Growth 


By VIKTOR LOWENFELD 
er of Art Education, 

ania State College 

More than a textbook on methods of teach- 
ing art, this new book is also a text on the 
psychology of the growth of aesthetic crea- 


tiveness. The author presents the psv- 
chological background and understanding 
necessary for correct art stimulation suited 


for different age levels, and shows how this 
psychological background applies to the 
practical teaching situation. — 84.90 


Practical 
Psychology 


By F. K. BERRIEN 


Assistant Professor of Psycholog 


This text for college courses in psychology 
surveys the principal problems and out- 
standing findings in such fields as educa- 
tional psychology, mental hygiene, indus- 
trial psychology, criminology, vocational 
guidance, and shows how psychology may 
be reliably and effectively applied in these 
fields, $4.75 


Educational 
Psychology 


By HARVEY A. PETERSON 


Late Professor of Psychology, Hlinois Sta‘ 
Normal Universi; 

Based on the premise that the process of 
education is cooperative, rather than. com 
petitive, this text for courses in educational 
psychology presents the facts of psychology 
in their social settings and correlates them 
with the life and development of the child 
$4.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 11 
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THEORY AND PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Davin Kmrcr, University of California, and Ricuarp S. Crerenemrp, Swarthmore College. 
McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 622 pages, $4.50 
This basic text is the first modern work of its kind to develop an integrated and consistent approach to the 
science of psychology as a systematic, interpretative account of social behavior. A large part of the book 
is devoted to the basic principles of human behavior, which are then “spelled out" in their operation in such 
behavior as racial prejudice, labor-management conflict, propaganda, group morale, leadership, interna- 


onal tensions, etc. 


PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


jy Epwin E. GHIseLLI and CragExCE W. Brown, University of California. MeGraicdHTill Publications 
in Psychology. 476 pages, $4.50 
Emphasizes basic principles as a means of clarifying problems, and analyzes the worker and his problems 
as part of an integrated whole. Worker ratings, the interview, the development and use of employment 


tests, industrial training methods and conditions of work and similar topics are treated fully, 


PSYCHOLOGY IN HUMAN AFFAIRS 


jv J. SraNLEY Gray, University of Georgia. With the Assistance of Eleven Contributors, — MeGrase 


Hill Publications in Psychology. 646 pages, $4.00 


The emphasis throughout is on the varied factual and practical phases of psychology. The book is un 
usually comprehensive in its coverage of psychological research, and contains ample factual material to give 


the undergraduate student a bird’s-eye view of numerous significant applications of psychology. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY. New 2nd edition 


jy Ross StaGNer, Dartmouth College. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 485 pages, $5.00 
Entirely rewritten, this well known text has been brought up to date to cover recent advances in the field. 
The theoretical aspect of the new edition has been changed from a point of view primarily behavioristic in 
character to one stressing perception, frame of reference, and the inner organization of experience, An 


important feature is the inclusion of a chapter on the Self in personality organization. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42no STREET, NEW YORK 18, N; Y. 


VICE AND TRAINING IN A CLINICAL PSYCHOL- 
OGY UNIT IN A VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
NEUROPSYCHIATRIC HOSPITAL 


la Ae 


PENNINGTON axp OREON K. TIMM 


Veterans Administration Hospital, Danville, Illinois 


HIS report describes (1) the services rendered 

and the training situations encountered by 

the clinical psychologist trainee assigned to 
one neuropsychiatric hospital of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, and (2) the organization of the unit as 
it affects service and training, At this hospital the 
trainees are organized into a separate Service Unit 
under the direction of the chief clinical psychologist. 
And while the duties of a trainee have been clearly 
set forth in official directives (2), the manner in 
functions have been incorporated into 


which these 
the local hospit tm 
1 u ^q rec S. 
of freedom provided by these directive T" 
The main duties of the Unit (comprised presently 
f 17 trainees and one supervising staff clinical 
á ids P M o “i 
$ are: (1) clinical interviewing, (2) diag- 
nostic and prognostic testing, (3) — and 
instruction and (5) 
rc srapy, (+) instruc r i 
ponie m used in the following 


al situation will indicate the degree 


psychologist) 


research, 
The psyc gist's services are wi 
ben ag E hospital activity: 0) Anions 
Service, (2) Medical Rehabilitation Laboratory, (3) 
Outpatient Clinic and (4) Applicant E eh 
To illustrate the general nature of the facilities for 
training, a brief description of the trainee’s duties 


in each area will follow. 


ADMISSIONS SERVICE 


First, all interns are assigned, following a period 
MISLU € S m p bM 

of what is termed apprentice training n observation 
duty on the Ward of Admis- 
: rotational bas 


(see below) to routine 
the intern, i 
itient’s clinical history and ad- 
The nature 


s 

i a s. 

sions. lere on 

“takes” each new pi - 

ministers selected psychological tes s T as 
f 5, g £ " : 

and number of the tests used is a function 


ini experience, and the pa- 
individual's training and experience, an 1 


tient’s needs as adju 
In general, 


lged by supervisors and the 
ward psychiatrist. and in confort 
velit directives (2), the first-year ic mp ae 
tests of intelligence, the Minnesota gated 
Personality Inventory and others as his tre g 


If projective tests are requested by the 


proceeds. 
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ward psychiatrist, this request is referd to are 
second- or third-year trainee. — Difficult. cases are 
referred to the staff psychologist or consultant. 
Thus while no hard-and-fast regimentation of duties 
in effect, a 


is of 


division labor operates based 
primarily upon training courses mastered and ex- 
perience accumulated. 

It is also the duty of the ward intern to score his 
tests, dictate the clinical history to the unit's stenog- 
nuper, and evaluate the results of both in con- 
junction, when possible, with the detailed reports 
prepared by the Social Service Department. A 
report for presentation at "Ward Staff" is developed 
and concludes with a series of statements summariz- 
ing the intern's "impression" —a paragraph phrased 
in psychodynamic terms and terminated by a state- 
ment indicating the broad diagnostic category into 
which the patient's difficulty appears to the intern 
to fall. The latter is purely a training device in 
order to familiarize the trainee with problems of 
diagnosis. Such a requirement for those assigned 
to Admission Service is believed worthy of the 
required in order to accelerate the intern’s 
tion to hospital needs as well as to the 
problem-solving inherent in the 
study of the individual case (7). 
frequently queried at Ward St 
to the case’s prognosis, a que 


effort 
adapta- 
philosophy of 
psychodynamic 
The trainee is 
aff on his opinions as 
ry which requires him 
early to answer on the basis of knowledge gleaned 
from psychological literature and from the specific 
problem-solving situation the question of * 
pose diagnosis"? 

A final task of the intern on Admission Service is 
to complete a "form" (actually a +-by-5 inch card) 
summarizing pertinent history ar 
data. 


"what pur- 


ad psychological test 
This form is forwarded to the Units Divi- 
sional Office in the Department of Physical Medicine 
Rehabilitation. 

The role of the supervising clinic 


al psychologist, in 
addition to work 


ing with patients, is onc 
taining the Unit's routine and, 


of main- 
through conference 
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in Psychology Staff or in private with each trainee. 
of analyzing the data collected in such a way as to 
permit the preparation of a sound and non-technical 
report. 


MEDICAL REHABILITATION LABORATORY 


The second function to which the Psychological 


Service Unit contributes is in the placement of each 
patient in rehabilitation activities during or after 
other treatment, This work is done in the Medical 
Rehabilitation Laboratory, an all-hospital function 
with its own medical supervisor and its own staff 
meetings. A major premise of the Laboratory is 
that the activity is engaged in for the patient's 
benefit rather than for the benetit of the particular 
shop or agency in which the patient is placed. In 
line with this premise, the primary objective of the 


TABLE 1 


List of activities for which job descriptions have been prepared. 
to which patients are referred for resocialization 
Aptitute Laboratory 
Barber Shop 
Cabinet Shop 
Carpenter Shop 


Messenger Service 

Paint Shop 

Printing and Bookbinding 

Shoe Shop 

Special Services | Recreation. 
Athletics, Library 

Supply Workers (Warehouse. 
Central Stores, Subsistence 


Construction 
Dietetic Servier 


Farm and Ga 
Greenhouse 
Industrial 5 
Janitor Service 

Lawn and Grounds 


Virility Service (Garage, Ma- 
chine Shop, Boiler. Plant. 
Gate Lor 

Ward Service 


Laundry 
Mail Room 


psychologists is so to evaluate the needs of e 
patient's. personality that 


h 


resocialization is 


his 
rapidly ac hieved. An initial step was the prepara- 
tion of numerous job descriptions (see Table 1 for 
an illustrative listing) for all hospital activities to 
which patients are referred, A training program 
was also developed whereby supervisors and aides 


in outlying hospital activitic 


. such as the print shop, 
became. familiar with the rehabilitation program 
and its purposes. 

Three trainees are assigned to the Laboratory at 
one time and. rotate by semester inasmuch as at 
the 
By staggering the 


least a month's training ds necessary before 
intern can function effectively. 
rotation of each man the psychological section of the 
Rehabilitation Laboratory is à continously operating 
organization tor trating interns qn applying clinical 


procedures for the patients resocialization 


Trainees assigned to Medical Rehabilitation are 


usually second-year in status and therefore have had 
training on Admission Service. They are respon- 
sible for interviewing the patient, for rating his skills. 


his interests, his attitudes, his levels of socialization 


past and present. and for noting current. personality 


assets and liabilities. 


They then present a report to 
the Chief of Physical Medicine Rehabilitation who 
collates all data and writes the prescription. which 
assigns the patient to that activity best suited to his 
needs at the time. ‘To illustrate, a patient with 
limited intellect who had developed a behavior dis- 


order resulting from repeated f: 


lure to gain entrance 
into his father’s profession was found to have had an 
early hobby of working with plants. M the same 
time, evidence indicated that he had rebelled almost 
continuous! inst the slightest show of authority. 
The patient was therefore assigned to moderately 
difficult gardening in a situation where the aide, fully 
aware of the man's difficulty in accepting authority. 
so structured the situation that the amount and kind 
of supervision kept pace with progress in. psycho- 


therapy sessions. Opportunity for personality. Te- 
Weekly follow- 


up studies by interns, in this and all other instances 


education. was thereby provided, 


of rehabilitation placement, assure a reasonable 
check upon the accuracy of the original prescription. 
Reassignment of the patient is always possible. In 
this connection, the intern may also serve as 4 
counselor to the patient during this period of re- 
socialization and endeavors to help him adjust to the 
situation specifically structured for him. 


OUTPATIENT. CLINIC 


Another activity to which the trainee is assigned 
on a daily rotational basis is the hospital's Outpa- 
tient Clinic to which veterans come, among other 
In- 
asmuch as many of these men appear with purely 


reasons, for periodic “pension examinations.” 


physical disabilities, the intern has an opportunity to 
work with normal and near-normal adults, and 
hence with personalities relatively free from psv 
chotic and other deviate reaction patterns, H has 
become standard practice for the trainee under these 
conditions to administer intelligence tests as well as 
selected. personality and projective tests (including 
the Rorschach). In. the Outpatient Clinic each 
intern. must. promptly prepare a brief summarizing 
statement of his findings for almost immediate use 
by the examining physicians an arrangement which 
supplies its own motivating foree in training the 
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intern to write clear, concise reports. This assign- 
ment also allows the students-in-training to increase 
their familiarity with several short-form tests of 
general intelligence and currently has initiated the 
development of a research study pertaining to the 


use of these forms in relation to the hospital's 
population. Because this training is believed. to 
have great value, each of the 17 trainees rotates 
alphabetically. regardless of his professional rating, 
on a daily basis, thereby working about two days 
per month with a more variable group of clients 


than is encountered on Admission Service. 


APPLICANT TESTING 


An additional activity to which the group has 
been assigned individually is that of Applicant Test- 
ing. Here cach applicant. for à position at the 
hospital is referred to the Unit for routine psycho- 
logical examination. ‘This interview currently in- 
cludes the administration of the Full Scale Wechsler- 
Bellevue, the Rorschach, and the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory. Fron 
of view of training. the chief value of this program 
(and again a rotational procedure is used under which 


From the point 


the intern functions for a month carrying on his 


ust men- 
rvice 


other duties meanwhile) is similar to that 
tioned in connection with the Outpatient e 
‘hological study of other than those suffer- 
i Applicant testing also 


the | 
ing from behavior disorders. \ ant ng al 
provides the intern with experience in interviewing 
Thus far no plan has been 


and testing women. i n | 
developed whereby the trainee, in addition to his 


formal university training, obtains extensive work- 


day experience in examining children, 


OTHER DUTIES 

Certain of the functions warrant special mention, 
Training in counseling and psychotherapy is an im- 
portant aspect of the program. . Here the assign- 
ment of the patient to the intern 1s done directly by 
the neuropsychiatrist, who in "eis IED fhe 
staff psychologist and the trainee deseribes (scan 
in dynamic terms, plans the approach, and briefs the 
l chologists before the counseling sessions a 
The chief clinical psychologist, except for occasiona 
physician in charge. thereafter 


`i ferences e the a 
E pora handling of the patient from 
The psychiatrist, when re- 
s involved, re-ex- 
or transte 


supery 
session to session. 
quested by the two psycholog 
amines the patient prior to rele 


[ t Psyc rical Unit for counsel- 
Cases referred to the Psychologic 
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Gi 
P 


ing are those frequently designated in the technical 
literature as mild. psychoneurotics, those exhibiting 
conduct disorders, and those with educational and 
vocational problems. Counseling, however, is a 
training function engaged in only by the more ad- 
vanced trainees and by those with university. train- 
ing and practicum experience in this specialty, 

By virtue of the activities thus far deseribed and 
because the clinical psychologist is a relatively recent 
addition to the hospitals staff, it is not surprising to 
find that the Unit is asked upon occasion to instruct, 
formally or informally, other hospital personnel on 
the nature of its work, what it does and does not do. 
and how its reports can be used by them. Thus. 
representatives of the Service Unit have discussed 
tests of psychological deticit as well as the use of 
projective tests before the Medical Staff: they have 
given a group of physicians a weekly discussion 
period dealing with the construction and use of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Seale, of the Rorschach and TAT 


minations, of short-form tests of general intel- 
igence. They have discussed the duties of t 


psychologists 


1e 
in the Rehabilitation Laboratory with 
the aides and supervisors of various hospital 


activi- 
ties and have instructed the nursing staff on perti- 
Much the 
same relationship has developed with those in the 
Social Service Department. In return, representa- 
lives of the units mentioned have by similar 


nent queries received from their group, 


discus- 
sions taught the trainees the operations and specitic 
problems of their respective jobs, thereby Improving 
the intern’s training, service, and rel 


ationships with 
other stall members. 


Thus the instructional aspect 
of the Unit, difficult to describe in det 


all, serves a 
useful function in fostering face 


-to-face relations and 
encouraging all those involved to learn more about 
the many-sided phases of their common problems, 

Little has been said concerning the 
tion often emphasized as a major | 
chological endeavor. 


research func- 
rovince of psy- 
The importance of 


: f research 
in the behavior disorders cannot be 


Yet 
must be 


amlined, so to 
speak, for the precise operation of routine 


challenged, 
if research studies are to be initiated the 
instituted after a unit has been stre: 


functions. 
come fully 

with full-time 
sential. 


Locally. then, the 
Psychological Unit has been organized, its mode of 


ition routinized, and its acceptance | 


Further, if a research program is to be 
effective, a psychological laboratory 
research personnel is 


operi " other 


It follows that the 
development of a psychological | 


hospital units accomplished, 


aboratory equipped 
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to study selected clinical problems in the provinces 
aforementioned is in progress. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL UNIT: PRINCIPLES 


OF ORGANIZATION 


THE 


ion tells much of 


Because any agency's organi 
its operating efficiency and because the adequacy of 
training and service functions are by-products of 
well integrated inter-agency relationships, the follow- 
ing descriptive statements are pertinent, First, the 


training and service aspects of the Unit are central- 


ized under the direct supervision of the Chief Clini- 
cal Psychologist who, in turn, is responsible to the 
hospital's Chief of Professional Service, 
the centralization of organization is illustrated by 
the fact that all requests 
placed with the senior intern who is in effective 


In practice 


for services of trainees are 


charge of the Unit. He, in turn, assigns personnel 
or, if need be, discusses the request with the super- 
visor prior to taking any action. It is contended 
here that this centralization of function prevents 
competing or overlapping subdivisions of activity 
and the occasional personality clashes which inter- 
fere with 
unity and, in this instance, was formulated as a 
principle of organization in the Unit's own staff 


morale, Centralization ensures group 


meeting. 

Second, in order to provide equality of opportunity 
for training, a rotational svstem has been initiated. 
ch intern, aware of the plan and the reasons for it, 
feels no coercion when his time comes for duty in 
the Outpatient Service, for example. And while 
the trainees may well develop preferences for partic- 


ular assignments during the training period, each 
admits the value of using his growing clinical knowl- 
edge and skills for different purposes. The appoint- 
ment of the senior intern is no exception to the rota- 
tion plan. He serves one semester as spokesman 
and coordinator for the trainees and cannot be reap- 
The senior intern also has certain duties 


pointed, 
These include the 


additional to those of the group, 
preparation and posting of rotational schedules for 
Outpatient Clinic, Applicant Testing, Rehabilitation 
Laboratory, and compiling monthly reports for for- 
s to the district's Branch 


warding through channe 


Otee. He must also schedule cach counseling ses- 
sion as to hour and room -in other words maintain 


(smoothly functioning unit. Such training can be 


expe ted to aid him. when he later has a staff position, 
in organizing and operating an efficient: psychologi- 


(al service unit in a hospital or a clinic. 


Third, in line with the needs of the group, the 
interns have organized a weekly staff. meeting at 
which policies are formulated after frank discussion, 
and technical problems pertaining to professional 
ethics and relationships, to diagnosis, prognosis, 


counseli and research are studied and reported 


upon. These sessions, limited by the group to one 
hour in length, have been effective as study-diseus- 
sion periods at which new tests and techniques are 
analyzed to be followed by practice periods that 
provide test results for further consideration by the 
group. As a matter of policy, we feel that the staff 
conferences should provide cach trainee with an 
opportunity for participation instead of being super- 
visor-dominated. ‘These sessions are successful as 
indicated by high attendance (attendance is pur- 
posefully not mandatory), 

A fourth principle of organization rests upon the 
manner in which the new student is introduced to 
his first period of internship. In order to speed his 
adaptation to the service-training functions of the 
Unit a program of indoctrination has been instituted 
whereby confusion and “not knowing what I'm sup- 
Each new trainee 
(irst-vear in status) is given an extremely brief tour 
of those units (Personnel, Disbursing, Social Service 


posed to do" are at a minimum, 


are examples) with which he must carly become 
acquainted, 
trainee is introduced to those with whom he will at 


Thus on the first day of duty the new 


once be associated and is then assigned immediately 
to a more experienced worker (Second or Third 
Year Trainee) for a period of training in Observa- 
Inasmuch as the ad- 
vanced trainee has carlier been individually tutored 


tion on Admission Service, 


he can assume the role of trainer until his “pupil” is 
ready to be observed at routine ward work by the 
Chief Clinical Psychologist. Eventually, as the 
training period in observation continues, the senior 
supervisor checks upon the readiness of the neophyte 
to proceed to independent ward duty. Experience 
indicates that this interval of apprenticed observa- 
tion followed by a qualifying or proficiency. exami- 
nation in which the supervisor assumes the role of 
client reduces the pre-training tine and prevents the 
commission of initial errors as well as demonstrating 
to the student that his job is laid out for him, that 
he was indeed expected on the date of his arrival. 
Thus a step-wise indoctrination procedure is used. 
No intern is assigned to units other than Admission 
Service for the first six months of his field. work 
practicum, 


SERVICE 


As a tinal principle of operation, the Ps 
Service Unit hi 


vchological 


in a general way at least, resolved 


supervisor-intern relationship. by 


the question of 
providing considerable freedom of action for the 
intern within the framework of the organization. 
Supervision is given and discussions are held, vet 
the trainee after his pre-training indoctrination 
proceeds to learn by doing. Under these working 
conditions, the intern learns to ask for help when he 


needs it and to accept critical analysis of randomly 
selected. samples of his reports. Nonetheless he is 
trained to look upon each case as a unique problem 
to be solved (where psychometrics alone can. never 
give the whole story), to feel free to express an 
opinion which is judged by him to be a well-founded 
Conclusion based upon clinical impression and judg- 
ment. [t is obviously the opinion of the writers 
that a degree of freedom for independent action, for 


learning by doing, is imperative in a training pro- 
gram; that learning is an active process and not one 
asily furthered by constant and minute supervision. 
In other words, if the presently described method of 
Supervision errs, it does so in the direction of too 
little rather than too much, the latter being adjudged 
by us as the more pernicious in a training program, 

The organization of the Psychological Service 
Unit described here illustrates a centralization of 
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function, a flexibility in supervision and formulation 
of policies: is step-wise in its methods of indoctrina- 
tion and relies upon rotation to provide equal op- 
and has as its obiec- 
tive the provision for training in clinical problem- 
solving wherein judgment and clinical acumen play 
important roles, 


portunity in training facilitie 


SUMMARY 


It has been the purpose of this report to describe 
the types of situations in which the clinical psy- 
chology trainee is locally receiving postgraduate 
practicum training and, 
Units organization 


second, to describe the 
which allows it to operate 
smoothly both as a training and a service agency in 
a Veterans Administration Neuropsychiatric Tos- 
pital. 
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A SURVEY OF EMPLOYMENT IN PSYCHOLOGY 
AND THE PLACE OF PERSONNEL 
WITHOUT THE PhD 


JOHN D. 


BLACK 


University of Minnesota 


FFONTS of psychologists to find. solutions 

lor a rapidly increasing number of important 

professional problems have often been im- 
peded by a lack of ordinary census data: we have 
not known who is doing the psychological work, nor 
even what that work is and where it is being done. 
The present survey of APA members was undertaken 
in an effort to provide some basic data with which 
to enlighten our discussions of these problems and 
to guide our plans for the future. 


THE STUDY 
A nity per cent sample of the APA membership 


was cles 


v From the 1048 directory (0) by recording 
half the Look the 168 M6 


biographie al pages, including the 2477 members 


data in first of the 
whose names began with the letters A through K. 
It was felt that this particular sample would be 
representative and would enable the other half to 
be studied later, if desired. Eliminating 440 names 

members for whom no biography or current. posi- 
tion was included, all foreign or retired psychologists, 
and anyone listed only as "student," the survey 
provided 24037 names for tabulation according to the 
type of work being performed, whether on a full or 
part-time basis, and the kind of academic degrees 
held. 


specite positions or fields of employment. which 


The data were classified according to 38 


were then grouped under four general headings: 
academic: clinical: vocational and educational guid- 


ance; and business, industry, government, and na- 


tional defense. The complete statistics are recorded 
Fable 1. 

In reading the table and the discussion which 
il 


data are based on a representative sample of APA 


follows. is essential to recognize that while the 
members, that membership itself is very probably a 
somewhat biased sample of all psychologists. Britt 
amd Morgan (T M oper 
cent ofa group ol military psychologists they studied 


APA 


found, for example, that 


during the war were athiliated with neither the 


aS 


nor the AAAP, 


our data underestimate the number of psychologists 


It seems logical to assume that 


in certain of the applied fields, particularly business 
and industry, where professional allegiance is often 
weak; and to some extent in vocational and edu- 
cational guidance, where other professional organi- 
The number of qualified psycholo- 
gists practicing without the PhD degree is also 
probably greater than APA membership rolls. in- 
dicate, 


tions exist. 


RESULTS 

Of many interesting facts revealed in ‘Table 1 
the following seem of greatest importance: 

t. Psychology is now primarily an applied rather 
than an academic subject, Nearly 54 per cent ol 
the present. psychological employment. is provided 
by non-academic positions, though college and uni- 
versity teaching, appointments still offer the largest 
single source of employment for psychologi 

2. Clinical psy hology, providing nearly ont- 
fourth of all psychological work, is the largest field 
outside the academic. ' 


js. 


The field appears to have 
“grass-roots” character, employment being divided 


among many different. types of institutions and 
organizations, both public and private. Thus the 
combined the Veterans Administration 


provide little more than a fifth of the employment 


units of 
of clinical psychologists: state hospitals, prisons: 
courts, and boards employ almost an equal propor- 
tion, as do public and private hospitals and children's 
dinies, considered. jointly, and other. clinics. and 
social service agencies. The strength of private 
clinical practice is surprising: it accounts for nearly 
one-sixth of the clinical employment. Furthermore- 
growth of the clinical field, while rapid since the wat: 
has actually been gradual over many years, aC 
cording to the data of Bryan and Boring (2), com 
piled from the Office of Psychologie al Personnel. 
Mbout 11 per cent of the psychologists in their 


study were emploved in clinical positions in 1940- 
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TABLE 1 


Field of employment of members of the American Ps chological Association 


WORK IN EACH 


PREN DISTRIUUTION OF DEGREE HOLDERS BY POSITION 


z HOLDERS OF EACH 
manny DEREN 
MEST 
ABER š re PhDs MA 
POSITIONS OR FIELD: enon i 
ona g Fulltime Part-time Fulltime Parttime 
35 4 i Per x0 Per Pe De 
E a 8 No sm Noam NOM woe 
14.92 89.6 230 20.87 14 1.00 4 48 
7.09 90.6 11810.43 S P S 2 
: a 8.25 78.2 112 9,90 29 3.806 09 1,09 
[Pene ai 6.89 38.8 33.81 71 8.59 24 2 04 
Lecturers and associates ! Oost jd 12 1.00 9 109 14 1,60 
Graduate assistants cee 1-—" SE 0.17 
Presidents, V.P.'s, academic deans 1 hy aa ss 13 ÉDEOGOOBEM - 
"niversity research workers, 9.27701; 920 32 2,83 26 3.5 (0 73 
TOTAL ACADEME 40.44 73.5 92 2418.02 150 19.95 1113.44 
) 1z - 
State hospitals, prisons ete. : 24 s 1 di $9 42 
Courts, state boards and commissions Y pA 1 0 22 3 03 
Private, city, county hospitals 1 x It DS 2 242 7 
Children’s Clinics g CU 4 Mo» »0 me 42 06 06 Po 
Other clinics and social service agencies 3 ze zv $0 Li? Si 6.17 6 73 
Private practice, clinical 3. 151 zm 2,30 IS 248 Hb 1.09 
VA hospitals 1 131 ee ee ae 72 
VA mental hygiene clinics i PY : lg 10 1.21 2 24 
VA central and branch offices a Ba E <i 6 473 
^A clinical trainees IN 2138 
al tr: å 
U. 5. Publie Health Service 4 iR JE NE MOM. 
Vsyehoanalytie insrinmes 1 1 W 
REG specialists 4 7 SS 
Medical students s 
TOTAL. CLINICAL BSF TS 23027.85 65 7,87 
> 
School psychologists A lue a net 
University student counselors š 1 iS 20 S15 
VA guidance counselors 4 x l n 
ns of students ^ as 5 1 1 
Univ. examiners and psychologists xa 3542.9 57.1 3 yi * 3 1 12 
U. S. and State Employment Services 4 
TOTAL VOCATIONAL-EDUCATIONAL. GUIDANCE 17.57 30.4 88.3 5.3 90 7.90 76 0.72 1822.18 44 5.33 
3.9544.3 55.7 28 2.48 14 1.24 49 s 
2> -" x ae ae d é 3.08 1 
personnel : 57 0 33 3 - IN 1.59 6 153 o Toe : Ey. 
osyeholo 5 20.2 n 5 E f : in 
ss research anil polling 3845.3 303182. 4 | E à 3! o2 
Test publishers and exam. boards 3276.5 1811.8 5 $ un y 25 
m Cette eS 02 os 0 32 o xdi 7 ; 2 1 g 
Service e wers 3 „5070.8 25. ak 7 E 27 3 36 
shological Corporation 1540.7 46.7 6.7 6 2 d - P 
Misc loa Vuia and ebaiinb 5730 i 0:9 p 1 1 ds 7 B5 
rs ; ptis E $ T RI 
U. S, Government agenci ad dep 1.72355.7 44.3 18 1 3.27) 145 LWD 1 " 
79 50.0 50.0 x & ne 12 
b n 


“oT IENE . GOVERNMENT AND " 
HEEL RAI SSE: ANDEREN GENERAL 12.05 54.6 43.8 2.2 1810.43. 40 3.54 105 


12.71 9 1w 


100.00 50.4 39.0 4.0 92081.34 211 18.60 077 81.90 149 18 () 
GRAND TOTALS POF 


i lumn: ime that all part-time positions recorded require from 40 to 60) perce 
IT " * col [Bean diliatin 
and part-time cc s were recorded for any individual 
it n ide + than two positions were recorded for e ins en a l lad ind: T. d - 

ot half lime no mor i houll he interpreted with the following sampling data in mine Total N = 2037, [Ir 

2 These three columns she hs hers = 80 (3.924, ) 
T 4a H 0.55, 1; Others = B 4 

"a ONE CH D e A 16 of whom also have PhD's; and a few others i 
3 Includes ap, he sd ji sitions recorded under Army and Navy would more properly he inc luded under clini 
* About 10 of the 53 pos s 


nt time, for an 


average 


u PhDs = 


al psychology 
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By 1944, this figure had risen to 15 per cent, exclu- 
sive of the Army and Navy. Continued growth is 
guaranteed by the fact that 43 per cent of present 
graduate students are in the clinical sequence. The 
field appears well grounded and its present status 
secure. 

3. Vocational and educational counseling and 
guidance constitute 17.6 per cent of the work of 
psychologists. 
and, indeed, are the largest single employment 
category outside the three profe 
Close behind are those employed in college and 
university student counseling bureaus. Together 
these two positions account for almost 15 per cent 
of all psychological work. 


School psychologists head this field 


sorial groups. 


4. The final group, while somewhat less homogenc- 
ous than the others, is characterized by the appli- 
cation of psychological principles and methods to 
business, industry, public and military adminis- 
Even eliminating some of the miscellaneous 
categories, like columnists, editors and writers, the 
group, of which business personnel work forms the 
core, still accounts for more than 10 per cent of the 
employment in psychology. 


tration. 


Computations from 
the Bryan and Boring data (2) suggest tbat this 
field has grown from about 8 per cent in 1940 to the 
present 12.7 per cent of total psychological employ- 
ment. 

5. The majority of the applied work in psychol- 
ogy is performed by MA's, according to columns 2, 
3, and 4 of the table, which show, for each of the 38 
fields, what per cent of the work is performed by 


members holding each Those 


holding PhD’s, constituting 55 per cent of the total, 


academic degree. 


do 35 per cent of the business and industrial work, 
75 per cent of the academic, but only 39 per cent of 
the clinical and 36 per cent of the guidance work. 
Members holding the MA degree constitute 40 per 
cent of the sample yet occupy 58 per cent of the 
guidance positions, 56 per cent of the clinic al, 44 
per cent of the business, and 23 per cent of the 
academic, Ini ertain of the specific categories these 
differentials Thus, MA’s do 


62 percent of the psychologic al work in VA hospitals, 


are even more striking. 


exclusive of that done by trainees; 77 per cent of 


the work in state 
of the practic with state 
Psychologists with MA's appear clearly 


hospitals and prisons: 75 per cent 
courts and commissions; 
and so on y am 
an indispensable factor in the profession. 

jients of the PhD. seem to preter 
the data 


T 
6. Finally. recy 


ntments in 


TT as shown by 
et 1} 


PSYCHOLOG 
the last eight. columns of Table 1. Less than 30 
per cent have accepted fulltime positions in applied 
fewer than 20 per cent divide their time be- 


fields 
tween academic and applied jobs; and more than 
half of all PhD's spend their full time in teaching 
and other academic pursuits. In 
than 65 per cent of MA's have fulltime applied jobs, 
14 per cent divide their time, and only 20 per cent 


contrast, more 


hold fulltime academic appointments. Comparisons 
of Column 1 with Column 6 reveal many interesting 
discrepancies. In clinical work, for example, there 
are 9 positions providing more than 1 per cent of the 
total psychological employment, yet only 5 of these 
attract 1 per cent of the PhD's. 


these days PhD’s have their choice of positions, we 


Assuming that in 


are safe in concluding that they show a clearcut 
preference for academic pursuits. 


MA S: TECHNICIANS OR PSYCHOLOGISTS? 

The post-war demand for applied psychologists, 
particularly in clinical work, has required that at- 
tention be lavished on training programs for the 
doctorate and has meant that students se 
an MA are given short shrift in many departments, & 
temporary and perhaps excusable oversight in these 
hectic times. 


king only 


But these prosperous days, when 
departments which used to recruit doctora candi- 
dates have had to bar their doors, have led many 
MA's— 
routine 
yerform 


to believe that we can now quit training 
except for "cultural" purposes or as purely 
test givers; that persons with MA's cannot 


adequately on a prof 


ional level in applied psy 
chology; or that with the number of PhD's being 
produced, there will no longer be a place for MA's. 

Such reasoning led to the bold proposa of the 
APA Policy and P vat per 
sons without from 


anning Board in 1947 t 
the doctor's degree be barred 
This plan was 
“no effect 


\ssociation (11). 
c and thus would have 


v 
£5; 


membership in the 


not to be retroactiv 


on present Associa an assertion which shows * 
lack of psychological insight. At the same time the 
Board recommended that “MA degrees awarded for 
lower level professional training of the psychologist 
should be discontinued.” The former proposal. on 
submission to the membership, was soundly defeated: 
yet the report of the Board for 1948 (12) indicate? 
that its basic conception of the MA degree has not 
changed: 


<ii is likely that some kinds of psychological work in 


m : an 
clinics will always be performed by persons with less tha 


+ à ire 
doctoral training Many clinical programs will requir 
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istants or tech- 


psychological workers who serve a 


nicians under supervision of the clinica peeing 5 
i ved f ersons a doc- 
fa term which] should be reserved for persons with oc: 


tor's degree. 


This attitude is difficult to accept in view of the 
data in Table 1 which show that a majority of the 
work in applied areas is being performed by persons 
without doctoral degrees. One cannot but wonder 
whether the Board has evidence that these persons 
are not performing adequately, or indeed, that 
PhD's could do the work any better. There seems 
ample proof to the contrary. Since in many places 
MA’s are the sole representatives of the profession 
and virtually everywhere they are the most numer- 
ous, it is unlikely that the present demand for ap- 
vologists would have materialized had 
5 Published evidence 


plied psyc 
they not been performing well. e P 
that the MA degree is adequate for many protes- 
Darley and 
Min- 


sional positions is found in a study by : 
» TES ^ sti 3 ) 
others (3) of psychologists in the state « 


nesota. They conclude: 


at the PhD in Minnesota is a teaching 


ces The real work of applied psy- 
s being done by BA's (N = 14) and 


It is obvious th 


and research degr 
chology, however, 
MA's (N = 43) 
xc Hare si GU wositions 
Shartle's (7) pioneering descriptions ot 28 positic ns 
PhD a definite requirement 
Psychology, State 
ist, General; and. Con- 
Agency; Research Psychologist. General; an 1 
: Horrock’s (6) survey of state 
shologists revealed 


in psychology found the à 
for only three: Director of 


sulting Psychologist. 
certification laws for school J 
that, of the seven states certilving. s e 
i and then only for certili- 
Hamlin and Habbe 


only one listed 


the PhD as a requirement 
cation at a supervisory level. ck 
3 mv gical so- 
(5) found that only 2 of 12 state rete xctor's 
A ha ars > e 5 
cieties limit membership to holders ol d 
m Hp Esa aceti Ht ges. 
degree, although 5 require it for voting Į $ 
The rebuttal that MA's is of a PhD is not con- 
they function under the aegis of a Tal le 1 (p. 39) 
The last eight columns 1n Table abe 
ndr applied categories 


are successful so long as 


vincing. m 

1 — e 

show that in a great many ol th 

PhD's employed to 

[ 's. Thus on state 

any significant. number oi MA’s. d 
urts, commissions, most o 

there are 32 


supervise 
there are not enough 


courts, boards, and à 
single psychologist, —— 
MA's and only 10 PhD's: at state pad » e 
prisons there are only 14 pup s Y tae Em 
hospitals there are 20 MA's and B : ius gad 
MA's also) to only 18 PhD's. " 
most of the MA's are more than 


employ only a 


sumably 
ratios mean that 


mere as ants or technicians who cannot perform 
without an ever-present PhD; they are professional 


psychologists in the fullest sense of the term. 


Two attitudes hamper proper evaluation of the 


place of MA’s in our profession. First is the subtle, 
unfounded tendency to think of them as aborted 
PhD's, who but for lack of ability or opportunity 
would have earned the higher degree. The present 
study suggests the presence of pronounced differ- 
enc 


in interest, most. PhD's preferring lecturing, 
writing, and research, the MA's showing a more 
direct 


“social service drive," an interest in applied 
work with people. Current needs are greatest for 


psycholo 


s with the latter interest pattern, The 
"ies in the habit of thinking of our 
ional field in delimited terms: We are now 
training a PhD for each MA we trained before; why 
not then make all psychologists take PhD’s? This 
argument would be sound only if demand were 
static. Yet the ratio of PhD’s to MA's that existed 
in the past has not exhausted the demand: there is 
no reason to think it will do so in the future. Woltle 
(8) calculates that, assuming an annual rate of growth 
no greater than that between 1920 and 1947, the 1900 
APA membership will be 16,000. If we stop giving 
MA's, we must turn out 1000 PhD's a year to meet 
this prediction, yet the rate upon which it was 
computed is almost certainly exceeded already. 
Wrenn (10), after a very careful survey, estimates a 
maximum rate of 4200 to 5000 PhD's awarded an- 
nually in al fields by 1950. It is absurd to expect 
that 20 per cent of these will be in psychology. 
Present training programs for the MA 
professional. psy 


other fa 


prof 


degree in 
thology are, of course, in need of 


revision. Unfortunately, the present attitude of 
many in the profession that the degree is of no value 
does not encourage efforts to improve its curricula 
Yet data in the present survey reveal that, 


neglected 
as they may have been, recipients of this degree 


are 
doing the major share of I 


‘chological practice, 
Surely efforts directed toward improving the 
of their training would pay 


quality: 
large dividends to the 


profession. A tentative suggestion would 


be that, 
backgrounds, 
two 
training, at least six months of which wou 
voted to fulltime, supervised pr: 


for those with adequate undergraduate 


the degree be extended to provide years of 


d be de- 
actice in one or more 

the MA in 
repres compromise 
the radical suggestion of a ( 
applied doctorate, such as that 


applied — fields. Strengthening 


nts to 


this 
fashion 


some extent a 


with more 


istinctly 
proposed by the 
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Harvard Commission (4), vet guarantees that psy- 
chology will provide the personnel required for 
applied work. 
CONCLUSIONS 
Data have been presented on the field of employ- 
ment in psychology based on a 50 per cent sample 


of APA membership. 
the transformation of psychology from an academic 


These data empha 


discipline into a service profession; and 2. the quan- 
tity of the applied work being performed by persons 
without PhD's. hol- 


ogy was an intimate, comfortable profession un- 


The haleyon days when psy 
hurried, untroubled by its relationships to society. 
devoted to purely theoretical discu 
research findings never produced any impact on the 
behavior of the men and women who were, remotely, 


ons; when its 


its subject matter- those days are clearly past. 


This does not mean, as many seem to fear, that 


cience is dead: the pace of research 
must and will be stepped up. 


psychology as a 
—basic and applied 
It does mean, however, that as a profession we must 
substitute extraversion for introversion and, like 
medicine, law. agriculture, and education, orient 
ourselves toward the public, whose demands may 
be difficult, inconvenient, even unreasonable, but 
are always interesting, challenging, and inexorable. 
Current needs for profes 
nel cannot be met by training PhD's alone, however 


ional psychological person- 


much we might wish it; it behooves us. then, to 
equip MA's with the best possible training for 
applied service. 
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AVAILABLE INTERNSHIPS IN PSYCHOLOGY 


1949-1950 
HELEN WOLFLE 


American. Psychological Association 


TUDENTS interested in obtaining internships 
or externships for the coming year should apply 
now to the institutions of their choice. Some 

of the institutions offering internships to psychology 
majors have vacancies open at the present time and 
others will have vacancies later. : . 
The data for the 59 institutions in the following 
able were c riled turni 
POE this year by the cooperating in- 
stitutions, and from two other sources: (Da s 
table in the .Lmerican Psycholog for March, 1 Sik 
and (2), a compilation for the > (egal X apr vcn 
for Mental Hygiene under the title The mami 
ie internships and extern- 


from questionnaires returned 


of clinical. psychologists: 
ships."! 
The 20 columns in the tabl 


five groups as follows: 


es can be divided into 


ors rwhom to 
Name of institution, address, and person lo à 


address applications: These | 
applicants who wish to apply. 
most general name under whicl 
known, and have omitted nim 
such as The Psychiatric Clinics. sad 
appointing officer has been given when 1t wi 
Supervisor of interns, (YP! 
psychiatrists, psychologis 5 
chological interns: These ! 


fi s nt intern. Itis neces- 
aining situati the student 1 t 
training situation lor nee P r dit 


acts are necessary for 
We have used the 
| the institution is 
es of departments, 
The degree of the 
s known. 


social workers, and psy- 
acts give a picture of the 
acts B 


sarily an approximate a ay not be adequate. 
scriptions of the types of cases m l to be working 
Psychiatrists were frequently sax 

Ser ea ane fuel 
“part time," so that it was har 
nts made a 


to judge how many 
“full-time” one, 


"part-time? 
as requested for the table. 

pik rae stipend anc 
The amount of the stipend $ 

H n .« Thes yen 

tenance is provided: The stipe vce fifi none (0) to 
— aintenanc ! : 

TOM Rm m The dollar sign in the main- 


appointme 


whether or nol main- 
| varies from none to 


full maintenance (+). 


ans that mai 
tenance column means that! 


which is usually 


ntenance can be pro- 


rg $350 a year. 
about $350 a y 
vided for a charge 
n à ittee for Mental 
f the National Committee or M t 
E fio . York 19. New York, for 


Hygiene, 1790 Broadway. New 


fifty cents 


^ of cases, and number of 


Starting dates, duration, and the possibility of 
university credit and support: The duration of the 
appointment is given in months. Many institutions 
have university connections which make it possible 
to obtain other courses for credit at the university or 
at the intern-training institution. Sometimes schol- 
arships are available from these universities. 

Age, sex, education, and experience. requirements: 
The age requirements are various; some institutions 
set a lower limit and some an upper. 


In general, 
either sex may apply. 


About half the institutions 
require the MA, the rest the BA. Many of the in- 
stitutions connected with universities require the 
applicant to be a graduate student (GrS) rather than 
to have a certain degree. 


Almost none requires 
experience. 

The internship training program in New York 
State is on a state-wide basis which cannot ade- 
quately be described in the table. For the Syracuse 
Unit of this program, apply to Mrs. Barbara Whit- 
tredge MacCasland, who is also Supervisor of Inte 


‘rns, 
Marcy State Hospital, Marcy, New York. 


For the 
Hudson Valley Unit, apply to Miss Ruth P, Mont- 
gomery, who is also Supervi 


or of Interns, care of 
Psychiatric Institute, 722 West 168 Street, New 
York 32, New York. The 14 cooperating institu- 
tions have all types of cases. There are approxi- 
mately 150 psychiatrists connected with them, ap- 
proximately 30 psychologists, 130 social workers, 
and 21 internships and externships for psychologists. 

The program in New Jersey is also arranged on a 
state-wide basis, with Dr. Lloyd N, Yepsen super- 
vising the interns who are assigned to various types 
of state institutions. 


Internships available under the VA program are 
not listed in this table, as they require the candidate 
to be accepted as a graduate student majoring in 
clinical psychology. The universities of this pro- 
gram were listed in the January, 1949 issue of the 
American Psychologist in the Table of Graduate 
istantships and Fellowships, 1949 1950, 


NAME OF INSTITUTION 


1. Allentown State Hospital 

2, Alton State Hospital 

3. Bellevue Psychiatrie Hospital 
4, Boston State Hospital! 

3, Bureau of Juvenile Research 

6. Butler Hospital 

7. Central Islip State Hospital! 

&, Chicago State Hospital 

9. Child Center, Catholic Univ. 
10. Children's Village 
11. Cincinnati General Hospital 
12. Cleveland State Hospital 
13. Connecticut State Hospital 
14. Columbus State Hospital 
15, Delaware State Hospital 
16, Des Moines Child Guid. Ctr 
. Dixon State Hospital! 

18. Elgin State Hospital 

19. Fairfield State Hospital! 
20. Gailor Psychiatric Hospital! 
21. Grasslands Hospital 
22. Guielance Center of Buffalo! 
23. Guidance Center 
24. Ilinois Children's Hosp School 
25. Ilinois Neuropsychiatric Inst 
26. Institute for Juvenile Research 
27. Institute of the Penn. Hospital 
28. Judge Baker Guidance Center! 
29. Kings County Hospital 

30. Lapeer St. Home & Trng School 


thbreviations 


AIL Alb T pes of psye hologieal and psychiatric cases N-P Neuro psychiatric 
P Psychotic, psychiatric 
PN Psychoncuretic 

Pr Co Problem chil tren 


Ep Epileptic cases 
AE Det Mental deficiency 
MH Mental hygiene 
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AVAILABLE INTERNSHIPS 


ADDRESS OF INSTITUTION 


Allentown, Pa. 

Alton. Hl. 

New York 16, N.Y, 

Dorchester Center 24. Mass 

Columbus 4, Ohio 

Providence. R.I. 

Central Islip, Long Island, N.Y. 
Chicago 34. Hl. 

Washington, D.C. 

Dobbs Ferry, N.V 

Cincinnati 29, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Middletown, Conn, 

1960 W. Broad St, Columbus 15, Ohio 
Farnhurst, Delaware 

400 Garver Bldg., Des Moines 9, Towa 
Dixon, Hl. 

Elgin, Hl. 

Box W, Newtown, Conn. 

42 N. Dunlap. Memphis 7, Tenn 
Valhalla, N.Y. 

SS Ge S1.. Buffalo 3. N.Y- 

1737 Pry 
2551 N. Clark St, Chicago 14, Hl 
912 S. Wood St., Chicago 12. HI 

907 S, Wolcott Ave.. Chicago 12, M 
HN. 49th St. Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
38 Beacon St.. Boston S, Mass 

606 Winthrop St.. Brooklyn 3. N.Y 
Lapeer, Michigan 


ania St, New Orleans 13. La. 


ADDRESS APPLIC TIONS FP 


H. F. Homan, MD 
Abraham Simon, MD 

David Wechsler, PhD 

Jobn Arsenian, hp 

M, Newburger, PhD 

G. R, Pascal; MA 

David Corcoran, MD 

J- S. Drabanski, MD 

Supv, Psych, Interns 
Howard P. Kelsey. AM 
Virginia T. Graham. Php 
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TEACHING EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY TO 
CLINICAL STUDENTS 


ABRAHAM S. LUCHINS 


Yeshiva University 


HAT a course in experimental psychology is 

regarded as essential in the academic back- 

ground of a clinician is testified to both by 
the curricula of universities engaged in training 
clinicians and the recent report on training of 
clinical psychologists by a committee of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association (22). Such a course, 
it is reasoned, may give the student some under- 
standing of basic problems and concepts of psy- 
chology upon which his profession rests, may in- 


terest him in research, ground him in rescarch 
methodology, and help to create a clinician with an 
experimental attitude. These purported functions 
are not only of disciplinary but also of direct utili- 
tarian value since often the research activity of the 
clinical installation is carried on primarily by 
psychologists. 

Do the experimental psychology courses, as now 
constituted, actually prepare the clinician for his 
research function? 
observed that many clinical interns 


We were led to wonder if they 
did when we 
seemed quite oblivious to the research problems 
abounding in a mental hygiene clinic, in spite of 
their having taken or being in the process of taking 
experimental psychok gy at a university. Question- 
interns—in all, 63 male 
registered for the doctorate in clinical 
that 
they. were unanimous in regarding the experimental 


ing of these and other 
students 
psychology. in eight universities— revealed 
courses as having little or no present 
value to them. They critici 


psychology 
zed them 
with narrow and artificial segments of 


or potential 
for dealing 
behavior. apparently unrelated to the problems 
and the people they meet in the clinic and in the 


market place. Some maintained that the courses 


eproesedl the repetition of routine experiments and 


the manipulation of apparatus, rather than the 


learning of techniques of research. 

In order to meet these and similar objections, we 
organized. an experimental psychology course re- 
volving around problems of clinical psychology and 


(rhe social scene This course has been taught at 


Yeshiva University to undergraduate senior stu- 
dents. It seems to us that the basic principles. 
type of content, and organization of this course lend 


themselves to adaptation on the graduate level. 
PRINCIPLES AND ORGANIZATION OF OUR 
EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY COURSE 


The year course, divided into two semesters ol 
about 15 weeks each, has as its basic units various 


integrated projects. Each project begins with 2 
problem arising directly out of or intimately com 


From the initial 
topic to 


nected with clinical psychology. 
issue the student has to select a specific 


study experimentally. He is not handed on ? 
H 1 y 
platter a ready-made topic and a corresponding 


with ? 
is 


confronted 
of which 
and the 
application of appropriate experimental techniques: 
The student not only has the opportunity to become 
proceduress 


experimental design, but is 
problem-solving situation, the solution 
the formulation of a thesis for research 


acquainted with standard experimental 


2 " 0 
through lectures and readings, but must learn ! 


modify these procedures to fit his specie problen ’ 
research 


ge 


other suitable 


Whenever feasible, students are UT 


or even to create more 


techniques. 


Y s ¢ on’ 
to build required apparatus in the workroom SUP. 
subject? 
norma 


nected with the laboratory and to employ as 
in their experiments children. and adults, 
and abnormal individuals, as well as animals. | 

In every project, individual students or smal 
groups of students design, conduct, and write à 
riment? 


ports of different, although related, expe n 
jc ting 


instead of all students simultaneously conde 
the same experiment, as is usually the case in à 
ventional courses. Some of the proposed setup” 
are discussed in class and often modified as 2 dd 

interpr 
of these results also are the subject of class 


of these discussions. Results and 
cussions. Thus, students are participating 
cooperative attack on various aspects of # 


yg CORE 


issue, thereby gaining experience in worki 
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TEACHING EXPERIME 
on a research project—training usually lacking in 
the conventional courses. 

Lecture periods deal with experimental and 
When 
appropriate, we introduce illustrations from philos- 


theoretical issues related to each project. 


literature, sociology, 


and 


ophy, economics, history, 


chemistry, 


anthropology, physics, biology, 
aiming at an integration of various fields of study 
and at the development in the students of a general- 


ized experimental attitude. 


EXAMPLES OF PROJECTS 


We have taught this course twice, each time 
utilizing some of the projects referred to below and 
others. We deliberately varied the projects or the 
emphasis of a project in the different classes, and 
intend to continue to do so, in the belief that this 
procedure has a two-fold advantage: Firstly, stu- 
dents are not as likely to pass on to the next class 
their notes and experiments; secondly, the instructor 
is discouraged from becoming stereotyped in his 
teaching. 

PROJECT I 


To study some basic issues of social perception, 
perception in general and sensation by beginning 
with the nature of impressions of personality. 

1. Students discuss illustrations from their own 
of how one forms an impression of 


Lecturer stresses importance 


experiences 
another's personality. tanc 
to clinicians of knowing what bases they utilize in 
forming pe 
Students are requested to obtain descriptions of an 
individual’s personality written by two people who 
differ in their relationship to him, e.g., his brother 
They are to bring into class these 


impressions of a patient's. personality. 


and his teacher. 
sketches and their analy 1 i 
2. During the laboratory session, pairs of stu- 

i each other's sketches and then com- 
dures and their analyses. 
certain. standard 


es of them. 


dents analyze 
pare their evaluative proce 
They are then asked to apply 
i dures to their sketches. 


evaluative proce ; u 
à i sions and expre: 


3. Various studies of impre: ] ; 
i 2. 16, 20) are discussed. Factors 


sions 


of personality (Z, 
influencing the impressio 
pared with 
in the sketches they ob- 


ssions, as revealed by these 


i factors which students 
studies, are com 


believe were operating Mies 
tained. They are then assigned the task of de- 
: ; i ance 
signing an experiment to show the influence on the 
signing an e 


i ars ality [ u Hd 
formation of impressions of personality of one or 


several of these factors: structural features of the 
severe s 
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judged personality, needs or mental sets of the 
observer, relationship between observer and ob- 
served, social atmosphere in which the impression 
Their reports are required to deal with the 
history of their specitic problem, its relation to the 
the 
experimental setup, expectations of results, ob- 


occurs. 
broader problems discussed, descriptions of 


tained findings, and interpretations of results. 

+. The lecturer relates the topic of forming im- 
pressions of personality to the topic of social per- 
ception. Some experimental studies of the latter 
are brietly described and reading references given 
(358; 9}. 11, 13). 


is related to such aspects of social psychology as 


Also, the field of social perception 


propaganda, suggestion, and prestige-effect, and 
to certain phenomena studied in abnormal psv- 
chology, e.g., delusions and hallucinations. Also 
dealt with are such matters as the role played in 
social perception by the stimulus-object, attitudes, 
needs and social field conditions. 

5. From the field of social perception the class 
is led to discuss the relative strength of objective 
and subjective factors in perception in general. 
In this manner some basic problems of perception 
are introduced, e.g., the nature of a percept, the 
distinction between proximal and distant stimulus, 
the role of organization in perception (3, Sec. 5-17: 
21, Chap. 25). 

Students are required to design and execute 
experiments aimed at showing the role played in 
perception by (1) structural features of the stimulus 
field. or (2) personal and social factors. Students 
work in pairs, one taking the former and the other 
the latter problem. After they have conducted 
their experiments, one member of the pair 


2 tries to 
modify the other's experiment to show, 


y for example, 
that it was not past experience but structural 
features that caused the results, while the other 
member tries to prove the opposite 
partner's experiment. 


concerning his 


6. Meanwhile, the instructor attempts to 
the dichotomy of structural versus external f. 
in the various explanations of the const 
of depth perception. 


trace 
actors 
ancies and 
Similarly, the other sense 
modalities are discussed. In this fashion many of 


the traditional topics of perception and sensation 
are covered, but each topic arises from and is re- 
peatedly related to everyday experiences of the 
aced on the 
explanations of the various phenomena given by 


students. Throughout, emphasis is pl 


association theory, on the one hand, and I» tield 
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theory on the other! Fundamental assumptions 
concerning the nature of reality and epistomology 
which underlie these two approaches are formulated 
and examined, 


PROJECT II 


To sensitize the students to research problems 
abounding in currently employed clinical tools. 

1. The lecturer of 
Rorschach test and some of its underlying concepts 


initiates a discussion the 


and assumptions (4). The problem is raised of 
studying the influence of attitudinal and social 
factors (A). Students 
are asked to design (but not conduct) group and 


on Rorschach responses 
individual experiments studying the comparative 
influence of various factors, e.g., fear, competition, 
mental set, on Rorschach r 


ponses. 

2. In the next session we deal with the phenom- 
enon of color shock, as found in the Rorschach 
examination, and relate it to the study of bodily 
changes in emotions and feelings. Various in- 
struments employed to measure such bodily changes 
(24, Chaps, 12-15) are used by the students in the 
laboratory session. The question is raised whether 
the phenomenon of color shock is due to color per se 


LE 


or perhaps is a resultant of the content of the de 


its structure, the mode of presentation of the cards, 
the nature of the subject's or experimenter's. at- 
titude, and the atmosphere of the test period. 
Discussions are held of methods of studying these 
factors (£3), and each student is required to devise 
and conduct an experiment to study the effect of 
any of these factors, e.g., by substituting achromatic 
photographs of the colored plates, in place of the 
latter, in the Rorschach test, or changing the mode 
of presentation of the plates to increase or decrease 
color shock. 

3. Finally, a lecture is given on general problems 
of the affective value of color on emotions and 
feelings. with particular reference to. the concept 


of isomorphism (6). 
In order to sharpen issues and bring controversial high 


we have found it stimulating to 


\s 


lights mto sharper tocus, 


ideproand develop two extreme theoretical viewpoints 


lustrare herein; they are those of field theory and of asso 
aporbear but we do nor intend to imply that they are 
ads or best choice — Indeed. we have adopted. other 
pyrene viewpernts in teaching the course i personalistic 
eras behavioristie psveh v and intend to vary our 
hore from nime fe fimi 
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OTHER PROJECTS 


In a third project, experiments are conducted 
to determine whether the digit symbol subtest of 
the Wechsler-Bellevue actually tests associative 
learning (4, 19). The question then is raised 
whether the kind of material employed in the sub- 
test and the kind of learning which takes place 
therein are the prototypes of all learning situations. 
Descriptions of actual learning situations are sub- 
Standard 
techniques of studying learning are introduced to 


mitted by students and analyzed in class. 


see what light they shed on the described learning 
of 


basic theoretical issues in the field of learning, with 


This leads to a discussion some 


situations. 


the stress again on comparison of associationisuc 
with field theoretical views. 
gidity ol 


A fourth project. studies aspects of r 
behavior (7, 40, 13), beginning with illustrations of 
behavior of mentally ill and highly prejudiced 
individuals. A fifth project deals with group dy- 
namics, beginning with a study of an actual group 


psychotherapy session (72, 17). 


As his final project, cach student has to formulate 


gn and conduct a corresponding 
to 


a problem, des 


experiment, ‘The reports are graded according 
the originality and creativity displayed in selecting 
the problem and experimental design, and according 
to the ability shown in interpreting the findings aM 
connecting them with the various topics discussed 1n 
the course and other courses. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


It is not intended that the described projects be 
v under- 


e that 


» . " . P ye 
they will serve to stimulate interest in the deyelol 
“hing 


regarded as proposals for the basic units of ar 
graduate or a graduate course; it is our hop 


ment of new, more productive methods of teac! 
experimental psychology both to the future clinician 
and to other psychology students. 1 

Admittedly a course organized. around this prof 
a standart 


ect. method. covers. less material than 
A : aye fen? 
experimental psychology course and is not 80 SX stel . 
. * & A 1 yse> 
atic in its presentation. However, what it LL 
ities 


in scope of factual material and in systematiz 


o 


it seems to gain in stimulating the students 
research and to grapple with the task of dev 


x > * racilt 
experiments. Students have become quite C 
hy eni ME ls A weite 
in seeing research possibilities in the daily acUN™ 4t 

i ; s ; sit 
of the college, in the college clinic, and in oul 


ac 


ACHING PERIN 


tivities. Many have displayed deep interest not 


only in the particular problems studied but also in 


th 


retical psychology. 


e related basic concepts of experimental-theo- 
In brief, it seems to us that 


the course has been well received and has succeeded 


to 


n 


10. 


11 


some degree in achieving its objectives. 
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Reply to Likert 


To the Editor: 
Dr. Likert’s letter about the election polls in the 
December issue repeats the criticisms which have been 


most commonly made by other psychologi. 
students. 
the sampling; and second, the inadequacy of the methods 
used. 


sts and polling 
These criticisms are: first, the inadequacy of 


May I call attention to a very obvious oversight 
in such criticisms. We have here a very simple and deti 
nite problem in validation. the actual election results be 
ing the criterion, However, we cannot apply this crite 
rion against polls taken two weeks or more before the 
date of the election. 

The last Gallup poll was made from ten days to two 
weeks before clection day and the last Crossley poll from 
two to three weeks before the election. The last Fortune 
poll was made by Roper three months before the election. 
In other words, these polls were not made during what 
is now conceded to have been the most critical days of 


the election. campaign, when the slight trend toward 
Truman already shown by the polls may have been 
turning into something of a landslide. 

In any case, no analysis of the sample or of the method 
can now possibly prove that the Gallup poll was wrong 
as of the time the poll was taken; or that the Crossley 
poll was wrong as of the time it was taken; or even that 
Roper’ poll was wrong as of the time it was taken. 

It is as simple as this: Not even the most perfect 
sampling methods can measure a trend if the poll using 
The most 
failure of the recent election. polls is that they were not 


the sample is not being made, obvious 
made during a time when they should have been made. 
HENRY C. Link 
The Psychological Corporation 


How to Prepare Citations 


Fo the Editor: 
the American 
reparing a new set of regulations on presentation of 


Sinet Psychological Association is 


trticles for publication in psychological journals I would 


ike to makea suggestion 
It has been required that references in the bibliography 


numbered and citations in the text made by number. 


" 
[his saves space but i poor psychology 


vill give the name of the author and year it 


If the citations 


im the fest : 
H perform the same service and cultivate a historical 


naw ledge ob the development ot ¢ vidence and thought 
1} criter= subject and thereby. on psychology. in 
" mer 


i faerie most important, desirable and indispen 
mineral, beetor= 


iar the development of aus science 
Lpwarp J KEMPF 


Wading River 


y 


Yokh Roy Y Y 


Graduate Work in Psychology at Co'umbia University 


To the Editor: 

Since the war, many graduate departments of. psy- 
chology have found it necessary to re-examine their 
objectives and to recline their sights. i 
the gre ed student body: another is the excep- 
ning in the applied and 


One reason 15 


tly inc 


tionally heavy demand for t 
al aspects of psychology, The Department ol 
e its plans, ot 


clini 


Psychology here has had to formul: 


course, within the present organizational framework of 
Columbia University, Our graduate school consists ot 
Political Science, Philosophy, and. Pure 
In cach of these, advanced work is offered 
leading to the non-professional degrees of AM and PhD. 


three faculties 
Science. 


Specialized training is provided for in one or more of the 
professional schools of the University: Law, Medicine, 
Architecture, Business, ete While there is inevitably 
some overlap, the distinction between graduate and 
Courses 
the 
sdn 


professional work is fairly well maintained. 
in economic theory, for instance, are taught in 
graduate Faculty of Political Science, while cours 
finance, business law, and accountancy are taught in the 
School of Business. Physiology, chemistry, and bac- 
teriology are taught as sciences in the Faculty of Pure 
Science while applications are made in the Schools ol 


ns ate 
In the same way the gradual 


Medicine and Dentistry. 
ler 


Department of Psychology offers advanced work unt 
the Faculty of Pure Science: professional applications 
of psychology are made in various places School a 
Business, Teachers College, and the Psychiatrie 
Institute. . 

At the end of the war the Department of Psycholog? 
felt itself obligated to undertake the clinical training 
program set up by the Veterans Administration. we 
participated in the VA program, however, with con" 


i ] sy or 

siderable reluctance because. of our experience ae 
an 

ple 


More vears ago when a somewhat similar training 
was not approved by the University. authorities: 
that time the Committee on Instruction of the Grad 
Faculties ruled that. the PhD degree should not : 
awarded for the successful completion of a profession? 


nite 
be 


and vocational program. . 

In the fall of 1948 the VA program was shifted te the 
Department of Guidance in Teachers College. ‘hee 
this. the Guidant 
Feachers College had already under 
that the two parts 7 
brought together. Secondly 


were several reasons for First. 
Department: at 
taken the VA 


the program 
Teachers College was well equipped to carry 


o 


pr rap 
were now 
it 
trainin? 
ation 


program because as 3 professional school 
grant degree credit. for apprenticeship (intern 


and for practical training courses in test administ 
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interviewing, guidance, and the like. Thirdly, even if 
the VA program had been feasible for this Department, 
it would have been impossible under present crowded 
conditions to find additional physical space to provide 
e training facilities. The fourth, and 
perhaps the strongest reason, was the fact that members 
of the Psychology Department were unanimously op- 
posed to programs which purport to train students fora 
specific field of psychology—whether it be social, ex- 

The Department takes. the 
in organized body of knowledge 


for adequa 


perimental, or clini 


position that science Boel; 
held together by general laws and principles; that p 
chology is a science; and that the psychologist first of al 
We believe that any 


should be trained as a scientist. 
program designed to train psychologists should be based 
upon sound knowledge of the natural sciences and have 
as its core experimental psychology, psychometrics, 
physiological, abnormal, and theory courses in the major 
topics. With this background the student should be 
ready to undertake specialized ‘training in this or that 
field. If he wishes to go into business, into social work, 
or into professional education it is. of course, his cn 
concern. Competence within these fields is still largely 
à matter of acquiring experience under e 

As it has done heretofore, the. Departme : 
«d aspects of psychology as part of 
d psychologist. We 
in the projective 


xpert guidance. 
nt is offering 


training in the applic d 
the education of every well-equippe 
have, for example, provided for a course ig ae 
techniques as we feel that every psychologist shi ; 
be at least. familiar with such procedures, no iden 
what his major interests are. ‘Training in qoe pe 
test is, however, strictly limited to. those who IET à 

atory and statistical work. It seems 


sound b; in labor T - 
E s X san: fe. Bi sided in the 
to us unwise that training is being provided 


ate courses, for students 
Rorschach, often in undergraduate course in scientific 
" g b » 
With little or no training in ps poss dea a bir 
Loo Semehabiv dele T 
Method. Such "psychologists inevitably 


credit upon the subject. 


Henry E 
Columbia University 


A Physician Employs a Clinical Psychologist 
To the Editor: uu 
The writer, a third-year graduate 
Phe writer, a third- is for a physicia 
a community ot 12.000 
ion- 


is recently 
ian, who 


student, hz 


been working on a. part-time a 
is located not in a large city but in 
Some of the experience 


s in this new re 
persons, 


ship seem worth relating. i 
The matter of ethics, as far 
concerned, was one of the first p 
self, "The doctor wrote to the state ki in ir 
while the plan was still in the formative m E nm 
“We have never had such a ques 
itter and inform 
a working 


as the medical field is 
roblems to present it 
medical association 
Their 


reply, in effect, was: we 
come up, but we will look into thc se T 
final statement was: “SU 


satisfactory 


vou." Their 


physician 
relationship is 


prov ided the 


m 


employs the psychologist and is responsible for him." 
Therefore, the present financial arrangements consist 
of the psychologist being paid by the doctor. 

The first patients to be referred to the psychologist 
were selected from the physician's current c: It 
happened that most of them were conversion reactions. 
When they were told that a consultation was being 
arranged with a psychologist, their reactions were 
varied. Some were openly resentful (“Do vou think 
Lm crazy?"). The majority were bewildered (I don't 
see how it can help me, but if you say so Vll try it.) 
A few, with surface anxiety, were pleased by the op- 
portunity to sce a "specialist" without having to go to 
the “big city." This lack of knowledge of the profession 
is typical, and influences all one's dealings with the pa- 
tients in a small community. They are not like the 
metropolitan sophisticate who boasts of “my analysis.” 

On the other hand, the patients s 
in their appointments. ‘The consulting room is xo ar- 
ranged that they can come in one door from the reception 
room and leave by another The 
writer felt in the beginning that small-town patients 
might not want to be seen 
This idea w dispelled. Almost 
invariably they ask to leave by way of the reception 
room. They use the excuse that they want to t 
moment to the receptionist whom they all know 
well. Even though the receptionist 
friendly girl who has an invaluable mpathy for svmp- 
toms, one quickly senses that part of the reason is an 
intense curiosity to see who among their neighbors has 
"worries." 


OW no secreti veness 


door if they wish. 


consulting for emotional 


problems. Ss soon 


alk a 
quite 
is an exceptionally 


The writer's training had previously been limited 
to a clinic situation. He found it necessary, in priv 
practice, to adopt many new policies, 
a clinic with a mental set which is accepting of an “all- 
out" approach to their problems, an approach which is 
often expensive. Such an expectancy 
seen in private practice. This became evident on the 
psychologist’s first day. A mother brought her 
year-old son who proved to be essentially a withdrawal 
Thinking of the thorough approach to the 
issue which would be made in a clinic and suddenly 
longing for a competent social worker, the Writer sa id 
to her, “For a complete understanding of the whole 
problem I really should sce you too, at least 
twice," She hesitated at this and during 
week complained to the physician. that 
“rushed into something.” 


ate 
"ütients come to 


is less frequently 


eight- 


problem. 


once or 
the following 
she was being 
It was therefore 
to see only the boy and rely on occasion 
with the mother. 

It is of vital importance anywhere, | 


Necessary 
al brief talks 


nt particularly in 
a small town, to recognize the financial limitations of 


advertising operates 
strongly and confidence is gained in the psvchologi 1 


when people feel that he is sincerely trying to ke 


one’s patients. Word-of-mouth 


ep the 
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cost of treatment down. Furthermore (as the physician 
pointed out) they expect, and must be given insofar as 
possible, something tangible to take away from cach 
This has serious disadvantages where testing 
A Rorschach or a TAT is not warmly 


session. 


is concerned. 


received unless a job of selling done beforehand. 
Otherwise the period seems to have no bearing on the 
problem and, as one woman said, “I can't fritter away 
my money on such nonsense as ink blots. Just do 
something for my nervousness," One finds it advisable 
at times, with mild cases, to proceed without testing. 
Consequently, the first few sessions often give one a 
feeling of fumbling. There is sometimes a longing for 
the haven of the clinic and the team, where one has the 
comforting knowledge that several heads are better 
than one and where therapy need not begin until an 
adequate groundwork is laid. 

But there are advantages in the small community. 
The physician, when he can spare the time, is able to 
He knows 


may not sec 


give the psychologist superb life histories. 
his people forward and backward. He 
them through clinic eyes but he has a picture of them 
in their total life space. which is frequently more useful. 
Above all, he is aware of all the subtleties of community 
feeling. For example. the writer was anxious to get 
a couch for his office, not for general use but for the 
seemed particularly 
“Wait a 


They're 


occasional patient. for whom it 
suitable. The advice of the physician. was: 
few months until these people know vou better. 
still a little suspicious and if they get to referring to vou 
Hippantly as that couch doctor’ iUll set psycholog 
back a good many years in this town.” It took only a 


few weeks for the writer to be convinced that the doctor 


was right. 

It seemed inconceivable that a town so small could 
support a psychologist. There is no final proof. vet 
that it can. But the indications are that the writer 
will soon be able to increase the time weekly which he 
All his referrals to date have been from 
the one physician. the 
town and seme have already inquired about. referring 


spends there, 
There are twelve doctors in 
some of their patients. 

V word of caution seems advisable, X working rela 
tionship such as this has its dangers. Obviously the 
physician must be completely accepting of the psy- 


chological and psychiatrie approach, Especially in a 


s comparatively 


pt to be unless he 
young and has received his training in an atmosphere 
geared to modern medical practice. He should have 
enough understanding and patience so that he does not 
expect the psychologist to perform “twenty-four hour 
cures," He should to govern the psy- 
chologist in endless minor ways. He should be able to 
leave a patient alone except for strictly medical consulta- 
The physi- 


small town he is not 


not attempt 


tion once the psychologist has taken over. 
cian's personality as well as his training, therefore, should 
be taken into consideration. 

The psychologist should also evaluate himself before- 
hand. He should be willing, on the basis of less practical 
ian, to accept general advice 


experience than the physi 
regarding patients, He should also refrain from super 
imposing his ideas on the physician's general practice: 
For example, general practitioners, when they become 


may have 


aware of a patient's emotional problem, 
neither the time nor the training for anything but sus 
gestion or advice, often of a very direct nature. n I 
sometimes difficult: for the psychologist to deal with 
is difficult 


patients who have received such advice, and it 
of the 


to restrain oneself from pointing out the "error" 
physician's ways. 
When these conditions are satisfactorily worked out 


deus a * : swtensely 
however, the feeling of cooperation is an inten eh 

pica 4 ; roven 
Fhe interchange of thought has prev’ 


extremely. valuable and interesting to the writer. 


sitlisiving one, 
and 


he feels that he has profited tremendously. 
limitit- 


The writer is well aware that in discussing the i 
+ falls 


tions in testing and therapy in this situation, he 
yer the 
a general 
a 


easy prey to the charge of superficiality. 


medical field offers a parallel. In a sense 


medical practitioner is superficial as compared with 


modern medical specialist. Nevertheless he fulfills a^ 
indispensable place in contemporary society, ds notet 
above. Must not clinical psychology. too, its it leave? 
the academie atmosphere, surrender, however rele 
tantly, some of its ideal and specialized tech niques 
Surely this can be done without sacrificing integrity 
it one 


It can be done with the gratifying knowledge that o : 
unity 


is helping, even in limited fashion, a portion ol hum: 
that might otherwise, in these times, not be reached. 
Hewert € 


: “niversity 
Western Reserve Unit 


^ 


Harris & Ewing 


CARROLL L. SHARTLE 
Professor of Psychology, The Ohio State University 
W Men of the American Psychological Association 
nae Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology 

Member o : 
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REPORT TO THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


No single topic would deal as adequately with the 
varied material crossing the Secretary’s Desk in 
December and January as does this letter on many 
topics which I recently sent to the Board of Direc- 
lors. Even though some of the items are still 
tentative, thev concern the whole APA, so here is 
my most recent report to the Board: 


COLORADO CONFERENCE ON GRADUATE EDUCATION IN 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


As you know, the United States Public Health 
Service has generously volunteered funds to the APA 
with which to conduct a training conference for the 


directors of clinical training programs in universities 
offering the PhD in clinical psychology. The Com- 
mittee on Training in Clinical Psychology and the 
Board of Directors have unanimously approved the 
idea of holding such a conference. ‘Those depart- 
ment chairmen who have answered my letter of 
inquiry have also been unanimous in approval. 

On that basis. the Committee on Training in 
Clinical Psychology met in Chicago on January 8 
and 9. Meeting with the committee were Karl 
of the 
National Advisory Mental Health Council; John 
Eberhart from. the United States Public Health 
Service; and myself, 


Heiser, Carlyle Jacobsen, as a member 


After considerable discussion 
of the best way of planning such a conference, we 
agreed on a meeting lasting from the afternoon of 
Wednesday, August 17 through the afternoon. of 
Friday, September 2. The conference will be held 
at the YMCMN Conference Grounds at Estes Park, 
Colorado 

We agreed to appoint a « ommittee of five persons 


to plan the details of the conference, Two serving 


as repre 


natives of the Committee on 
nial Peveholagy are Lowell K 
Magaret 


r themselves by the people who are actively 


Training in 
elly, chairman, and 
[uo more are to he elected. from 
responsible for clinical training in the universities, 
he nith member will bea department chairman who 
snot a clinical psychologist. He will represent the 


mamittee of University Department Chairmen 


Arenele e 


representative of c 


urhe conference will be limited to 
I 


h university listed in the 
a 1 


56 


——R 


y's Desk 7 


voy 


1948 report of the Committee on Training in Clinical 
Psy hology, plus a few others, to be chosen by the 
committee, who will come from internship training 
hiatrie social work, or who. 
re wanted by the committee 


centers, psychiatry, psy 


for some other rez 


son, 
lo serve as active participants in the conference: 
All participants will have their expenses paid; none 
will receive a salary. | 
On the basis of these plans 1 have prepared x 
submitted to the United States Public Health wd 
à budget totaling $31.100. Since. the spe 
Advisory Mental Health Council has. already es 
aside money for this conference, | think that we n8 


z sa s eranted. 
be certain that the requested budget will be st e x 
mu 


In the past few vears the universities have >: 
" a 


trying out a variety of teaching metho 


eal 

z aga 5 3 A + clinica 

devices. The conference will provide the $ hat 
a b P i Rc Wie 

directors with an opportunity to learn in deti 


ro ane 
Y j are i 
has been going on elsewhere and to compst! 
criticise different teaching methods. 
MU 
a SIC 
FUNDS FOR COMMITTEE ON. TRAINING. IN CH! 


PSYCHOLOGY ) 
. . . 2 ring Ul 
M last September's meeting I forgot to bri irtee 
the question of 1949 1950 funds for this comm wa 
The deadline for requesting USPHS funds m 
B : r je OCC 
January 15. Ai the recent meeting of this 


à > z aco 
mittee T talked over the question with ut^ ter 
A 


` and 
Ile 1950 


pse! 


Eberhart, and members of the committee. 
discussed it by telephone with Hilgard. A 
agreed that I should submit a request fora 1949 à 
grant of $10.000, 1 will not be able to repor na 
USPHS action on this grant until after the Nat 
Advisory Mental Health Council meets in Ma 


i 
Bes aie " NM 
LECTURE COURSE FOR OFFICERS OF Till: ARMY: 
AND MR FORCI 
1 ; equest 
MI of vou approved accepting the de 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force that the M f 
e" E "E 
duct a series of lectures on psychology: 
f 
anal 
NT. 


ap 
comme 


nine of you whoanswered this question rt 
: ee :*acand n 
that E take responsibility for planning an 


3 i s ahead i 

the series. On that basis 1 have gone hrec mil 
: ferri i : rists in all th ok 
have conferred with psychologists poe" 
A “i 


¿whe 
: i ; makers wt 
tary services and with some of the spt akt the NOS 
. “oO wr d 
part in the similar course that we gave I 


last. vear. 
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of transferring 


The services are now in the proces 
money to the Office of Naval Research, so that we 
will have a single contract. for about S2700 with 
ONR. It is probable that the contract will not be 
formally signed for several weeks. 
ever, asit is definite that the contract will go through, 


As soon, how- 


i i i ‘speakers, : ill send you 
I will begin to write to the speakers, and will send y ol 
soon as It 


a schedule of the speakers and subjects 


is completed. 


JOINT MEETINGS AT DENVER WITH OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS 
Most of you approved the idea of allowing ge 
associations to meet. jointly with divisions of the 
APA, On that basis I have informed the two which 
d : s f. q ^ IA ic 
requested such permission that, as far as the APA is 
may arrange joint meetings, and 


concerned, thev 
the relevant 


have sent similar information to 


divisions. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE PSYCHOLOGICAI € 
FOR MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHIATRIC 
ASSOCIATION 


s ittee on Publi- 
You and the members of the Committee on 


cations approved the idea of Toe 
American Psychiatric Association to let all or pz 
n subscribe to the Psychologica 
bl S n. 
to make some moditica- 
f the .Lbstracts to make 
tions in the present coverage of the yc» ye i 
them more useful to psychiatrists. = v1 
have met with the Finance ( omm qued 
American Psychiatric Association ant i f - E 
i ; n ici irector, Dr. Danie 
cussed details with its medical director, MUR 
Blain. He is reviewing their budget pros dp 
but no delinite arrange- 


arranging with the 


of their membe 
-lbstracts and, if necessary, 


s 1 


the 


the Executive Committee, 
ments have as yet been made. 

" a N FOR MENTAL 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE WORLD FEDERATIO 
HEALTH 


avi > APA 
All but one of you approved having the 


DEM s new organization. 
request charter membership in penes gie ution for 
` " i Mc 
I have therefore submitted our apl 


membership. 


S FOR Ov AND 
" FOR FOUNDAT ION FUNDS FOR POLICY 


PLANNING BOARD 


REU 


ceting of the Council, ] was 
n funds to carry the cost 
and Planning 


has made the 


At the September meet 
instructed to seek foundatior = 
of a summer meeting of the Policy 
Board, ‘The Carnegie Corporation a 
APA a grant of $3,000 for that purpose. 


REQUEST FOR FOUNDATION 
ON ETHICAL STANDARDS 


FUNDS 


FOR COMMITTEE 


FOR PSYCHOLOGY 


At the September meeting of the Council, I was 
instructed to seek foundation funds to help carry 
the expenses of this committees project on writing 
a handbook of ethical practices. A request for funds 
was acted on by the Rockefeller Foundation early in 
February. They made a grant of S8,100 to us for 
this purpose. 

CERTIFICATION AND LICENSURE 


FOR PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Attempts to introduce into the state legislatures 
bills certifying or licensing psychologists are being 
made in several states. Since so many questions 
arise concerning these bills, the American Board of 
Examiners in Profe 


sional Psychology has suggested 
that an ad hoc committee be established consisting 
of one representative of 


ach of the most actively 
interested psychological organizations. and that this 
committee be given authority to speak for psycholo- 
The Board of miners proposes that the 
committee consist of one representative of each of 
the following groups: The American Board 
Examiners in Profes 
Directors of the 


gists. 


of 
sional Psychology, the Board of 
APA, the Conference of State Psv- 
chological Associations, the Division of Clinical and 
Abnormal Psychology, the Division of Industrial 
and Business Psychology, and the Division of 
Counseling and Guidance Psychologists. 

President Hilgard has approved the establishment 
of this committee. 


Lam, therefore 


writing to the 
other groups informing them of the s 


tuation, asking 
if they approve the appointment of the 
mittee, and asking them, if they do so approve, to 
select a representative to serve on it. 

Obviously the ability of this committee to repre- 
sent all psychologists will be limited. There are 
sharp disagreements among different Psychologi 
on the desirability of certification and licensing bills, 
sharp disagreements on 
desirable characteristics if such bills 


ad hoe e M- 


ts 


and equally their most 
are to be intro- 
duced, It is, therefore, impossible for any 
committee to say with contidence th ; 


the wishes of all psychologi 


small 
at it represents 
Nevertheless, the 
committee should have formal indorsement 


if its 
Do vou wish, on 
the part of the APA, to give it authority to make 


judgments are to carry weight. 


such recommendations as seem, in its judgment, to 


be best as specitic situations demand them? 
You have probably all seen the 


article in the 


December Woman's Home Companion by Morris 
Fishbein. In it. and in a later letter to me, he sug- 
gested that a group representing the interested 
scientific and professional organizations should meet 
together to attempt to reach agreement on the kind 
of legislation which we can all support. In a recent 
talk with Dr. Fishbein he repeated that suggestion, 
saying that he thought the American Psychological 
Association should take the initiative in calling 


together a meeting of representatives of itself. the 


American Medical Association, the American Psychi- 
atric Association, the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, and other interested professional organi- 
zations. [talked this possibility over with members 
of the Committee on Training in Clinical Psychol 
at its January X 9 meeting. 


There was fairly 
general agreement that the calling of such a confer- 
ence would be wise, that it should be done soon, and 
that one of its primary purposes would be to prevent 
hasty introduction of bills which are either detri- 
mental to the interests of the public or psychology. 
or are too weak to be effective, 

If such a conference is to be called, it might be 
well to include in it representatives of some other 
associations which stand in approximately the same 


relation to counseling and industrial psychologists 


as the AMA stands in relation to clinical psycholo- 


ment Association 


sls. 


Representatives of the American Manage- 


and the National Education 
Association are examples. 
the 


current legislative season without such a commit- 


Do you believe that we can safely get by 
tee, and that we can, therefore, postpone until the 
March meeting discussion of the possibility of « alling 
this conference? Or, are vou in favor of calling it as 


soon as possible? What organizations should be 


represented in it? What arrangements should be 
made for its expenses? What specilic suggestions 
do you have for the guidance of the APA representa- 


tive if this conference is arranged? 


1945 CIRCULATION. OF APA JOURNALS 


Circulation tigures for December, 1948 for each of 


the journals publishel by the American Psycho- 
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logical Association are given below. For the sake 
also given for December, 


of comparison, figures are 


1947. 
1937 1948 
American Psychol 6,130 7.770 
(Applicd Psychology Monographs 1.538 0 
ny 4,480 


Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 3.4 
D 


: A 1 3, 890 
Journal of Applied Psychology 3.000 3,89 


Journal of Comparative and Physiological 


Psychology 01,250. 1,000 
Journal of Consulting Psychology X4ap — ADU 
Journal of Experimental Psych 3.125 2.070 
Psychological Mestracis zaoo 8,520 
Psychological Bulletin Bsa — 00,010 
Psychological Monographs General and £30 

Applic 1,080 2,00 
Psychological Review agom UU 


not include 
vood many 
particularly 


These are circulation figures and do 
separate sales. We continue to sell a 


single copies of a number of journals, 


of the Monographs and of special issues of the other 
journals such as the July, 1940 Bulletin whieh ate 
tained MeNemar's review of sampling techniques 
In fact we had quite a run on that issue just after je 
Presidential election returns failed to agree with the 
poll predictions. 


A n i sw Sule 
Print orders for 1949 are in mosi cases ic 

. . | arcu 

stantially higher than the December, 1948. circu in 
C 1 


tion figures. We have provided for an iner : 
Hie E es : yiliatess 
the outside circulation, for 580 new Student Mliliate 

" s wi 
and for the thousand or so new Associates who 


be elected when the Board meets in March. 
MARCH 


BOARD MEETING 


-— 
: " z ichige! 
Newcomb will reserve rooms for us at the Michi 


*us A si you 
Union. Will you please each tell me when ) 


" ps 
expect to arrive. We will start about 9:00 0n vi 
" " E j 
morning of March 18, but arrival by 10 or TES 
: As: 


in comes in later. 


be satisfactory if vour tr £a Oft 
have done in past years, we will start by wore a 
Associate applications, T will have a lot ol e 
things ready for Nou to work on as soon o by 
applications are cleaned up. We should finish 7 
the afternoon of Sunday the 20th. prol 
i pagn Wort 
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Floyd Carlton Dockeray died January 15. 1949, Charles W. Bray, Princeton University 
at the age of sixty-nine. He had been professor of Leonard Carmichael, Putts t ollege . 
psychology at Ohio State University for the last Samuel W. Fernberger, l niversity of Pennsylvania 
à ! Clarence H. Graham, Columbia University 
Harold Gulliks sity 
William E. Kappauf, Jr., Princeton University 
Fred S. Keller, Columbia University 
John L. Kennedy, Tufts College 
Donald B. Lindsley, Northwestern University 
. Mark A. May, Yale University 

Robert R. Sears, director of the Iowa Child V el- Walter R. Miles, Yale University 
fare Research Station, will next fall become professor John M. Stalnaker, Stanford University 
of education and child psychology at Harvard S. Smith Stevens, Harvard University 
University. Dr. Sears will also become director of Dael Wolfe, American Psychological Association 
anew Laboratory of Human Development. Pauline 
Snedden Sears will be a member of the staff of the 
new Laboritorv. William C. Biel, Wright Field, AAF 

` H. Richard Blackwell, University of Mie higan 

John T. Wilson, formerly assistant to the execu- W.J. Brogden, Univer ity of Wisconsin 

tive secretary of the American Psychological Asso- Herbert S. Conrad, U. S. ( Mice of Education 
i Norman O. Frederiksen, Princeton Unive sity 

ton John IH. Gorsuch, U. S, Steel Corporation 
Alston S. Householder, Atomic Energy. Commission 
Albert K. Kurtz, Pennsylvania State College 
al leave from the William H. Lichte, Univ 


en, Princeton Univ 


Harry Stack Sullivan died on January 15, 1949, at 
the age of fifty-six. He was the editor of the journal 
E vesix. 


Psychiatry. 


Recipients of War-Navy Certificate of Appreciation 


ciation, has accepted an appointment 4 ‘shin 
M ieorge Washing 
professor of psychology at George i 


University, 


sity of Missouri 


Alice I. Bryan will be on sabbatic A " ( Michi 
Columbi: ot | of Library Service from January : : ‘ sity of Michigan 
until "s f E wa 1949 She has been awarded a Helen S. Morford, American Psychological Associ- 
nül September 1949. ` U š 

, research at the ation 
fellowship for advanced study and research ek E pcm re n ne : 
S : the University of Clifford T. Morgan, Johns Hopkins University 
Chi J ‘od William D. Neff, University of Chicago 
1 i ; period. ; " 
Neago during this per Lloyd V. Searle, Naval Research Laboratory 
ho retired as director of the Yale Walter C. Shipley, Wheaton College 

x Arnold pere, 2 ^ » nt on July 1, will continue Karl U. Smith, University of Wisconsin 

v inmate hik evel Child Vision Research Franklin V. Taylor, Naval Research 1 


Donald G. Marquis, Unive 


Graduate Library School od 


Abboratory 
Morris S. Viteles, University of Pennsyly 
Carl H. Wedell, University of Wisconsin 


his research at Yale on the ania 
ani 
Project. 


pate sho served with the 

A list of ENS 3 enn gent Development The Survey Research Center of the University of 
Office. of Scientific dansk : wblished by the Michigan will hold its special summer 1 
during World. War H has kn a of interest to Survey Research Techniques from July 1 
Department of the Army. Lue 13, 1949. In addition, introductory 
psychologists include: 


session in 
Sto August 
courses will be 
given from June 20 to July 16. Ad] courses are 


ate of Merit m r i 
ate of offered for graduate credit and students must by 


. sdent's. Certific 
Recipients of the President's. Ce l : : qe d 
hological Corporation admitted to the Graduate School. Inquiries should 
«dli i 


George K. Bennett, the Ps 
John W. Black, Department 


College E] 


[ Speech, Kenyon be addressed to the Survey Research Center, Uni 
of * > À i 


versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mic higan. 
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Income tax returns for professional personnel will 
be discussed in an article in the Winter issue of the 
Bulletin «f. the 
The author 
Harvard Law School. 


Asseciation ef U niersity 
s J. M. Maguire of the 


American 


Professors. 


The Delta Gamma Fraternity invites applications 
for its scholarship awards for students who will 
Apply to Mrs. 
Thomas Johnson, 1235 Longfellow, Detroit 2, Mich. 


specialize in education of the blind. 


Pi Lambda Theta invites applications for two 
awards of S400 each for significant research studies 
on "Professional Problems of Women." Address 
inquiries to the chairman of the Committee on 
Studies and Awards, Dr. Alice H. 
University of. Washington, Seattle 5, 


Hayden, 
Washington. 


Four vacancies have been filled asa result of their 
listing in the October, November, and December 
Notes and News columns. To find out what hap- 
pened when a notice appeared, APA wrote on 
December 18, 1948 to all employers who had had 
notices in the previous three months’ issues. Nine- 
teen of 26 replied. The number of applications 
received by these 19 employers ranged from 1 to 50; 
the median number was 6. Seventeen employers 
would list another vacancy in the American P. 
ogist : 


hol- 
the one who received only one application 
would not; one other did not reply to the question. 
Four had already filled their vacant positions at the 
time of answering the questionnaire, and three stated 
they might fill them later. 

As a result of their experience, some employers 
have increased the requirements; some have in- 
creased the salaries; and some have changed from a 
"deadline" to "continuous recruitment." 

In spite of the fact that such listings are given 
priority in publication, there is a minimum of one 
month and à maximum of almost two months be- 


tween the time a prospective employer writes his 
notice and when he will receive the first application. 
Deadlines should be set with this time lag in mind, 


The Character Research Project of Union College 
has received the tirst installment of a gift totaling 
$375,000.00. Additions to the staff will include a 
child 


psychologist, 


statistical analyst. a psychologist. trained 


development, and an educational 


Several graduate fellowships leading to the Master's 


AMERICAN. PSYCHOLOGIST 


degree will be offered. Those interested in applying 
for or making recommendations for any of these 


positions should write to the director of the project, 
Dr. Ernest. M. 
Union College, 


Ligon, Laboratory of Psychology: 
Schenectady 8, New York. 
Clinical psychologist, either sex, PhD, 5 to 10 
years of clinical experience, preferably with some 
1 work in area o! 
behavior problem children. Salary open. . 
Counselor, PhD, competent in the field of VO 
cational-educational guidance, also some knowledge 
Salary open. 


knowledge of play therapy, to 


of the principles of test construction. 

A $ ius "-—— Án 
Apply for either position to Dr. Jess Spirer, Coot 
University © 


nator, University Guidance Center, 


Miami, Miami, Florida. 


a lus 
Counselor, as soon as possible, MA, or BAI 


ship 
2 years’ experience; must be eligible for member M 
yiddish: 


other 
n 81500. 


1 APA and have a fair command of 


counsel newly arrived immigrants and 

Salary dependent on qualifications; maximur t 
Submit letters of application to Mr. Albert iur" 
Executive Director, Jewish Vocational Services 


Je! 
Lafayette Blvd., Detroit 26, Michigan, 


Vocational counselors, as soon as possible. 
sexes, with MA or PhD degree in social case 
vocational guidance, or psychology: for coun i4 
and placement service operated by the Jewish e on 
fare Program of Cincinnati, Salary depe avden' i 
qualifications, from a minimum of 82700 for ines" f 
enced, recently trained graduates to SSQ00. 27 
maximum. Send full credentials to Mr. p 
Newburger, Executive Director, Jewish Vacation 
Service, 18 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio: 


ng 


t 
us 
Clinical psychologist with 3 years’ esperient 


qnos 
3 years’ graduate work and e xperience: for diag yum 


" . t p ü 1 n 
testing, including testing of babies. i d 
salary of $3516. Apply to. Mrs. Lorna SYS anc? 


Child Guidi 
pa. 


Executive Director, Tri-County 


Center, 820 North Third Street, Harrisburg 


Clinical psychologists: A few positions 
open this summer and in September at the - 
heart Laboratory for Child Research, — Ps¥¢ jn 
with training in clinical psychology and in 7€ 
should write Dr. Martin L. Reymert. w^ 
Laboratory for Child Research, Mooscheart: l 


PSYCHOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Clinical psychologists, male. for diagnostic and 
short time therapy in Child Guidance Clinic operated 
by Court. Apply to Juvenile Court. Toledo, Ohio. 
State qualifications and experience fully, and give 
expected salary. 


Clinical psychologists, rank Psychologi 


cations accepted as long as vacancies e 


st H, appli- 
st, AB and 
psychology and 


2 years’ experience in clinical 
psychometries: to fill positions at Wisconsin Child 
Center, Sparta, Wisconsin, the Division of Correc- 
tions, the State Board of Health, and other vacancies 
as they occur in state agencies. 
month including $35 bonus. Apply to the Bureau of 
Personnel, State Capitol, Madison 2, Wis. 


Salary $320 per 


Clinical psychologist, on and after the first of 
February, cither sex; MA and 2 years of acceptable 
experience, with additional graduate work beyond 
the MA a possibility as a substitute for some of the 
experience; to perform clinical duties, assist in the 
instruction of psychological interns, and to help 
conduct research, Salary $3,708, with step increases 
of $216 every 18 months to a maximum of S4.032. 
Apply to John N. Buck, Chief Psychologist, Lynch- 
burg State Colony, Colony, Va. 


Clinical psychologists; rank senior psychologist at 
S280 to S340 a month, MA and 2 years” experience 
required ; and chief clinical psychologist at S325 to 
S00 a month, 
psychiatrie clinic, of which one vear must be 
visory; ` 


MA and 3 years’ experience in a 


super- 
to work at their respective ranks in the 
Department of Health of the State of Washington. 
Apply to Robert. G. Beaumier, Administrative 
Officer, Department of Health, Smith Tower, Seattle 
4, Wash. 


Industrial psychologists, as soon as possible; MA 
required; to analyze aptitude test results and to 
Write reports on the characteristics of applicants for 
Salary ranges from S3000 up. de 
pending upon qualifications. Apply te ne. Robe ni 
G. Bernreuter, Technical Director, The Klein Insti- 
tute for Aptitude Testing, Inc, 420. Lexington 


Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


sales positions 


Industrial psychologist, as soon as possible, for 
consulting company Mature man 


i ` v imental or clinical 
wih Miu pep pp ;expet t Haru : 
N | ' J Í | E 

iml atesi Kilik. Male u WS M 


Management 


" ET MS 
Stevenson, Jordan & Harrisen, - 


Uker Drive, Chicago 6. Il 
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HOW TO KEEP 
A SOUND MIND 


By John J. B. Morgan 


This widely used standard text for college courses 
in mental hygiene presents in cles 
lang 
health. and objective 
and the content of the book is based on the point of 
view that mental health is dependent in large part 
on the formation and practice of correct and sound 
mental habits. 404 pp. $3.73 


+ UNtechnical 
et sound mental 


age the ess 


ential principl 


The approach is unt 


EDUCATIONAL 
| PSYCHOLOGY 


By Harvey A. Peterson 


This new text for courses in educational psy halog 


is more concerned with the educational aspects ol 


the subject than with psychological detail, and is 


ideally suited for students who have had no previous 
Chapters have been con 


courses in psychology 
tributed by Stanley S. Marzoli, Professor of Psy 
chology, Hlinois State Normal University and Nancy 
University. of Cali 


Associate, 
84.00 


Research 
500 pp. 


Bayley, 


fornia 


DIMENSIONS 


OF PERSONALITY 
By H. J. Eysenck 


` “most 
This book presents the results of some of the me 
and psychiatry 


important work done in psychology : 
in many years to discover the main dimensions of 
them operationally by 

proec 


pe ulis and: to denm 


means of strict experimental, quantitativ 
i li dis the work done in about torty 
dures 


li 1 ne ten thousand 
distinct rese 

normal and neurotic subjects Dy 

and psychiatrists al 
ADS pp 


usn 


hes carried eut on s 
a research team or 


Mill Hil 
500 


psychologists 
Emergency Hospital in London 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York 1t 
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AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
September 5-10, 1949; Denver, Colorado 
For information wrile to: 
Dr. Dael Wolfle, American Psychological Association 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, 
D. c. 


MIDWESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
April 29-30, 1949; Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
For informalion write to: 
Dr. Claude E. Buxton, Department of Psychology 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


EASTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
April 8-9, 1949; Springfield, Massachusetts 
For information write to: 
Dr. Harold Seashore, Psychological Corporation 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, New York 


WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
June 24 25, 1949; Eugene, Oregon 
For information write lo: 
Dr. M. Bruce Fisher, Secretary 
Fresno State College, 
Fresno 4, California 


COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
ASSOCIATIONS 

April 18 -21, 1949; Stevens Hotel, Chicago 

For information write to 

Dr. Irwin A. Berg, Office of the Dean 

Northwestern University, The University College 

710 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BRANCH OF THE 
AMERICAN. PSYCHOLOGICAL 


ASSOCIATION 
May 13 14. 1949: University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
i yvoming 
lor mtormation write to: 
pr. Lawrence S. Rogers, Exe utive Sec retary 
APA 


Rocky Mountain Branch, 


1046 Madison Street 
Per 


er 6, Colorado 


Convention Calendar 


wowow W o* WoW OC Voy vow oov o ov 


Y 


AMERICAN ORTHOPSYCHIATRIC 
ASSOCTATION 
April 4 6, 1949; Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
For information write to: 
American Orthopsychiatric Association, Inc. 
130 East 22nd Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 
PENNSYLVANIA PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
May 7, 1949; Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa 
For information write lo: 
Dr. Esther Katz Rosen, Secretary 
239 W. Allen Lane 
Philadelphia 19, Pa. 
CANADIAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
May 26 28, 1949; Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal 
For information write lo: 
Dr. Gordon H. Turner, Secrejary 
Canadian Psychological Association 
100 St. George Street, 
Toronto, Canada 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL. FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDRIZN 
February 27 March 2, 1949; Fairmont Hotel. 
Francisco, Cal, 
For information write to: 
Mr. John L. Roberts 
Chairman of Local Arrangements 
Coordinator of Child Welfare 
San Francisco Public Schools 
San Francisco, California 


San 


THE SOUTHERN SOCIETY FOR 
PHILOSOPHY AND 
PSYCHOLOGY 
April 1H. 160, 1949; Biloxi, Miss. 
For information write lo: 
Dr. John B. Wolfe, Secretary 
University of Mississippi — 
University, Miss. 
SOCIETY OF EXPERIMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGISTS, INC. 
April 1.2, 1949, Northwestern University: 
Ilinois. 


1 
pans i 
NN E 


For information write to: 
Lyle H. Lanier, Department of Psychology 
New York University, New York 53, N- * 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO WORLD 
UNDERSTANDING' 


GOODWIN WATSON 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


ONFIDENCE that psychology can contribute 
to better world understanding rests upon 
some significant achievements in improving 
human relations. Psychologists have demonstrated 
an employer to select personnel 


that they can enable 
markably reduce the misfits. 


in ways which will re 
Application of well-recognized insights in the psy- 
chology of morale giving the worker a greater sense 
of participation and ego-involvement will raise the 
level of work satisfaction in almost any plant. 
Social psychology has laid a foundation for the 
group work. Action re- 


developing profession of 
t by the Commission 


search, such as that carried ou 
on Community Interrelations of the American Jewish 
Congress, has brought out the importance of attack- 
ing segregation rather than prejudice, offering equal 
Status contacts, training for incident control by 
role playing, and mobilizing the of a 
community in self-survey. 
Despite these and other evide 
can make a difference in social relations, we appr ach 
the grave problems of the present world in a spirit 
of humility. Doctor Fremont-Smith’s proposal to 
the International Conference of Mental Hygiene 
that a kind of cyclotron be built by social scientists 
d and release th 
We prefer the reminder 
fore the same body: 
in the human 
on the globe." 
rience which 


resources 


nces thàt psychology 


to smash prejudice e forces of good 
will is a little staggering. 
of Mr. R. A. Butler, speaking be 
“There is more unknown territory 


mind than remains undiscovered 
d by the expe 
‘hing the almost 


child. develop- 
es we were ad- 


Our humility is enhance 
h of you in wat 
in modern 

principl 


l share with many 
complete contradiction 
ment practice of some of the 
Vocating 25 years ago. 

As a further contribution to ou 


Insight, I should like to review witl 
and peace 


r humility and 
h you the ten 
Principles on human nature to which two 
1948, at the 
chologists in 
of the Ameri 


] cnc Sueniler 2 
! Adapted. from a paper given September ^» 


>, t H “The E í 
Popular Request Symposium, The Role el 

ji - telations. 
the Establishment of Better Human Relation? 


thousand psychologists subscribed only a few years 
ago. The time was the summer of 1944, while Di 
forces were still battling desperately in Normandy 
The manifesto has not been contradicted by Vise 
recent research. The principles remain true, but 
they do not come to grips with the problem of 
peace as we face it today. One of the most in- 
structive things that psychologists might do is to 
re-examine what we said then and what we failed 
to say; to see whether we may not discover a few 
general tendencies which can be corrected as we 
broaden our attack on great social problems. 

lhe first of the ten principles proclaimed: "War 
can be avoided; it is not born in man, iit is built 
into man." The discussion further nhe that 
is difficult to identify the war threat today with dis 
most frustrated. peoples. i i 


frustration lies : > [ i 
a at the root of aggressive wars. 


International aggressi 
does not seem to spring from the oe oad 
harassed small business man of France dr da 
hungry villager in India. Itis not the ase dod 
of the United States, with all its früstratibn whicl i 
in the forefront of the demand for aiae sie s 
action. Among those most eager for an ew sd 
the U. S. S. R., the well-fed are very well iiis nd, 
The second principle asks that planning fe = 
manent peace enlist the strong motivation of »i ls 
to provide a better life for children. pen 


s This is psy- 
chologically sound, but non-directive aie 


h The mos 
extreme advocates of militancy and the most " 
ul . m nd s 

treme pacifists both justify their programs by 
to security for children. 
The third principle calls attention to the f 


ex- 
appeal 


act that 


learnec 
and can be controlled through information : 
i anc 


training. At this point our analysis ce wW 

announced that hatreds need not be inculcated, | 
s : : ated, b 

we did not examine the forces which control j n w 

nfor- 


racial, national, and group prejudices are 


sed. 


mation and training. The heart of the i 
_ eS ^ issue is 
really the nature and dynamics of the agenci 
3 isa P SM e 
mold public opinion. 


; : s which 
It is a little unrealistic to 


announce that prejudice is u 
4 E iInnecessary wi 
sary. without 
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examining the forces which are likely to continue 
to create and perpetuate bias. 

Our fourth dictum urged acceptance of the dark- 
races as equals. We stated truly, | 
that condescension by the white race will 
We did not 


explore in those burning days of sacrifice and aspira- 


skinned 
believe 
destroy chances for a lasting peace. 
It seemed 


tion the resistance to such an ideal. 


easier then to relinquish the white man's burden 
than it does now. In Malaya, Indonesia, and Indo 
China, rising tides of independence are beating 
against persisting barriers. Race practices in the 
Union of South Africa and in many sections of the 
United States are aggravating the bad record for 
which the white man will one day answer to races 
which outnumber him two to one. 

One of the most striking limitations of our mani- 
festo is that it was deeply concerned with preventing 
another war foreseen as arising from a resurgence of 
militarism in Germany and Japan. There was not 
one word about the conflict between. the United 
States and Russia which now polarizes the world. 
Our fifth, sixth, and seventh principles urged that 
enemy peoples participate in planning their own 
destiny: that rewards and punishments be applied 
to them with 
rehabilitation 


pendence and resentment. 


clarity and consistency; and that 
lead to self-reliance rather than de- 
se excellent 
Per- 


None of the 
suggestions has been carried out in practice. 
haps we failed to do a good job of interpreting the 
mind of the officers who would direct a military 
occupation. More important, however, is the fact 
that the threat of war does not seem to arise directly 
suppressed, 


irom these former enemies, however 


confused, If either 


basis for military action, it will be be- 


and resentful they might be. 
becomes a 
cause of what has happened among the victor na- 
Had 


our reading of history been too meagre? Were 


tions. Why did we fail to anticipate thi 
we vietims of the Maginot-mentality which looked 
for a new war where old ones had arisen? Or were 
we dimly aware of the fact, and hesitant to say a 
word which might disturb the fragile unity among 
the United Nations? Were we perhaps avoiding 
an issue too likely to be controversial? 

[he eighth dictum asks that the peace be framed 


on the root desires of the common people of. all 


lands.and suggests the use of opinion polls, open- 


ena interviews and other techniques to inform 


governments about the desires of the common man 
with that principle. but the 


Phere is no quarrel 
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the assumption that bad policy re- 
Was 


the failure of the recent. Congress to make progress 


fallacy lies in 


popular aspirations. 


sults from ignorance of 
with low-cost. public housing or with price control 
due to a misconception of the importance of these 
items in the life of the common man? 

The ninth proposition reminds us of the trend 
toward ever wider units of colle tive security from 
families to clans to nations and world organization. 
What we seem to have overlooked here is the pos 
sibility that the next step beyond nationalism might 
rather than 
wishful 


be a super-nationalistic imperialism 
a genuine world federation. Was this 
thinking? 

The final item was a reminder that action should 
be begun during the war itself lest. post-war atti- 
tudes relapse into provincialism. Why did we 
anticipate isolationism rather than a kind of domi- 
nating attitude which has emerged? Were we once 
again expecting a parallel to the carly 1920's? 

As we think back over the limitations of these 


ten propositions of our manifesto, are there some 
general conclusions which can be drawn to help US 
in the future to do a better job of prediction and 
public advisement? Seven lines of counsel emerge 

(1) Whenever a prediction cor our 
strong hopes and desires, it needs particularly carefu 


The wish is father to the false expecta 


ponds with 


scrutiny. 


tion. 
(2) Whenever a prediction rests on TUM 
pectation that history will repeat itself and that 


followes 


events will follow the same course they 
1 ht 


last time, it is important to see whether there mig 
: £ "TE T r 

not have been an important change in conditions 

circumstances. 

by 


(3) It is dangerous to carry generalizations 
up 


analogy from individual psychology over to gr? 
The hypothest? 


is one. illustration. ap 


behavior. frustration-aggression 
Another lies in the naive 
as a source 
make 

another 


proach to studies of national character 
that may 
difficult. for individuals to understand one 


of tension. Characteristics 


" ^ 2 aon. 
do not necessarily lead to international tensio! 
Hindus 

differ 
not 


It may be difficult. for Americans and 
think alike: 


ent 


skimos and Russians have very 


social systems: but these obstacles do 


threaten us with wars. 
against England and two against Germany: pee 
very like ourselves. On cach side in each 


war there were immense differences in 


avent. ecuiumic svsten, religious value 
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ways of life. Indeed, it may be doubted whether 
in “recent great wars the variance among allies 
has not been greater than that between enemies. 
(4) We have confused the attitudes of political 
leaders with the attitudes of the people of their 
nation, Official spokesmen occupy 3 special role 
which molds their behavior in ways quite different 
of individuals in a clinic or laboratory. 


of the diplomat on duty is different 


from that 
The psychology i 
yey as a student, husband, father 


from his psychol 
mp in central Europe where 


or friend. Imagine a ca 
voung Americans work alongside German, Russian, 
) g: a 

Polish, Hungarian, and French young 


Swedish, . À 1 
cinating project for 


people. This would be a fas d 
the student of certain individual and cultural differ- 
ences, but it would not be at all the same problem 


as a United Nations commission made 
those nations. Another 


up of official 
smen for each o! à . 
as the problem of getting along 
individual Communist 
symposium here at the 


spoke 
case in point concerr 
with Communists. An 
might be a member of a 


American Ps chological As ociation, and his be- 
havior and attitudes while conditioned by his 
as each of us must be would 


unique personality ] 
problem. If, however, 


not present any special en we 
within one of our divisions, a political bloc of Com- 
munists or Socialists or Anti-Vivisectionists were 
trying to take over political control, the problem 
c e different from that ol friendly per- 


would be quit d 
in individual of different out- 


sonal relations with 2 
look. Another bit of 

problem arose in our wi d S 
Foreign Broadcasting Intelligence Service. Our 


experience related to. this 
pk during the war for the 


professional workers were drawn originally from the 


thology because it was clear that 


field of social ps 
needed to. study propaganda. As the war 


we 
it became apparent that changes 


went on, however, à 
of the enemy shortwave radio were not 


in the policy 
propaganda effect 


especially important for any 
they might have on Americans, but were very 1m- 
as indications of the polici 
Our agency became less 


es of those direct- 
portant 


ing the broadcasting. 
interested. in propaganda analysis and more con- 


with the political 

Accordingly, our person- 

nel needs shifted to a search for men and women 

al science and with a rich knowledge 

The tield of political psy¢ hology 

is in urgent need of development. An excellent 
E 


base for future research might be laid if an attempt 


were made right now 


rned maneuvers which lay 
cernec 


behind the propaganda. 


trained in politic 
of current history. 


to collect the wisdom accumu- 


lated by such men as Churchill, Byrnes, or Leon 
Blum in a lifetime wrestling with political problems. 

(5) The effectiveness of our manifesto was limited 
also because we restricted our attention to the 
techniques of attitude formation rather than the 
power forces behind the media. It will be im- 
portant for our future research to pay attention not 
only to how the wires are strung, but also to who 
pulls them. When we look at the why as well as 
the dow of prejudice we encounter class interests. 
This ubiquitous phenomenon of our society is very 
sparsely represented in the scientific papers sched- 
uled at this convention. It may well be that ^ 
major reason for our failure to foresee the locus of 
an underestimate of the 
importance of class interests in determining our 
national outlook. 


international tension w 


(6) Another limitation of our proposals to the 


world was our too slight emphasis upon the strength 
of nationalism and ethnocentrism. The English 
speaking people do not easily relinquish the idea 
that the other nine tenths of the world would be 
better off if they accepted our way of life. The 
doctrine is widely sustained in practice, even by 
those who preach that the individual should not 
be the servant of the state, that the demands of the 
national state take priority over any other interest 
and allegiance. The instances in which communi- 
ties or nations have learned to transcend their ethno- 
centrism are extremely few. We were right, 1 
believe, in saying that cultural pluralism and trans- 
nationalism are essential to world peace; we were at 
fault in giving so little study to the extraordinary 
difficulty of their achievement. i 

(7) It might be argued further that some of the 
limi 


tions of our statement on human nature and 
peace arose from a desire to preserve. peace within 
our own ranks. A group working on a common 
statement is under pressure to sidestep controversial 
issues. It would be tragic if that became charac- 


teristic of our social research. It is safer, no doubt 


to work at peripheral projec 


- dH. instead of 
studying the distribution of propaganda. we dealt 
with its dynamics, we would be stepping on toes 
and awakening loud cries. There seems. however, 
to be no other path to the knowledge that is needed 
for effective social action. 

What then is to be done? We are gathered in 
Boston some three thousand psychologists ex- 
perts in the scientific study of human behavior. 


We participate in the anguished state of mind of a 
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world which, in the words of an old evangelist, is: 
"hair-hung and breeze-swung over the flaming 
What need we do? 

First: We can direct the preparation of psycholo- 
gists toward a wider grasp of other social sciences. 
On hundreds of campuses within the next few weeks 
we can encourage students to get a good grounding 
in economics, sociology, political science, history, 
and anthropology. 

Second: We can direct our research at the power 
problems of our society. This might cause the 
insurance companies to reclassify the psychologist 
as a hazardous occupation. It is important that 
we do not cease to be psychologists when we under- 
take these controversial problems of citizenship. 
It is going to be difficult to apply our techniques of 
reliability and objectivity in dealing with matters 
of class and national interest, and in exploring con- 
flicts where so many values are at stake; but unless 
we go armed with the techniques of science, our 
counsel in these matters will be of no more worth 
than that of any other interested and intelligent 
citizen. 

Third: We can become participant observers in a 
Psychologists 


ab 


wider range of social action projects. 
have been able to contribute significantly to educa- 
tion because many of us have been working in schools 
As more of us work in hospitals and 
increase. 


and colleges. 
clinics, our contributions to therapy 
During the war, when psychologists worked along- 
side aviators, we developed important contributions 
in this field. When we begin to take a larger part 
as citizens in political parties, as members in labor 
unions, as officials in community organizations, and 
as participants in international conferences, our 
techniques will begin to focus on the problems of 
politics and social action. We have a specialized 
"know-how", but in some of the fields where need 
is greatest we don't vet know our way around. 


Finally, we might apply our knowledge and prac- 
tice immediately to the building of an erectize world- 
wide organization of psychologists. Recent confer- 
ences gave some indications of how not to do it. 
The International Congress of Psychology at Edin- 
burgh was limited largely to Western nations and 
veademic pattern of formal 
Unesco conference in which Dr. 
far better in technique and in- 
tern Europe. 


followed a 19th century 
speeches. The 

Allport served w 
cluded one representative from Ei 
although he was outvoted in the usual security 
council proportions. "The of intellec- 
tuals at Wroclaw seems to have tried without very 
happy results the technique of name-calling DY 
both sides. [t will not be casy to build cooperation. 
Some of us who proposed an institute of social 
psychologists from various European countries were 
dismayed to discover that our colleagues deeply 
resented the fact that in any such institute most of 
the money would have to come from America, and 
most of the reports of major projects would likewise 
be American, We were met by suspicion of Ameri- 
can psychological imperialism. An understanding 
psychologist abroad dubbed this reaction “de- 
pendence hostility’. Those of us who have the 
good fortune to work in a country that now has half 
the income of the world will have to proceed very 
circumspectly if we are to learn to work on a basis 
of actual equality with the representatives of less 
favored lands. One indication of the maturity of 
our science and of its capacity to contribute to the 
healing of this broken world would be the creation 


a 


conference 


of our own professional organization, world-wide 
in scope, able to deal frankly with events of vital 
concern, and operating with techniques better tha? 
those commonly used in conferences of physicists: 
physicians, or politicians. 
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PSYCHOLOGY WORKING FOR PEACE' 


HADLEY CANTRIL 


Princeton University 


ESS than a week ago I returned from a six 

months’ tour of duty with the Social Science 

Department of Unesco which I had joined 
to help them launch what is known as the “Tensions 
Project" formally described as a study of “Tensions 
Affecting International Understanding." It was 
an exciting, stimulating, and altogether worth- 
while experience. Since I had a chance to meet 
or to correspond with social scientists in nearly 
thirty different countries, it is only fair that 1 
share brietly with you here some of my impressi 
and indicate what role the social psychologist. who 
has taken it upon himself to be an expert on the 
thing called "human nature" can usefully play 


in the current world scene. . 
Che opportunity to launch the Unesco Tensions 


Project seemed to me a particular challenge. 


SUV it as one way of trying to speed up the proce 
of social evolution by gathering together and focusing 
the knowledge the ‘social scientist has so far. And 
irrespective of any concrete results that might 
eventually emanate from the Tensions Project, it 
seemed to me that it would serve as a symbol that 


Men who live in many parts of the world and under 
i t last decided that 


Very different. conditions have a 
some of 


they should have themselves examined by ome 
their own kind. As far as I know, Unesco's Fen- 
nts the first time in world his- 
nations have sub- 
project to be 


Slons Project repr 
tory when the people of many 
Scribed funds for a definite research 
scientists. 
lating my impressions 
| the social sciences 


Carried out by social 

J could spend many hours re 
Of the state of psychology anc in 
in most of the other 40 countries that are members 


imi [ here briefly to 
But 1 shall limit myself here brietl: 


of Unesc 
esco, ; i : 
m to remain with me 


the three impressions that see! ina 

Most strongly since leaving Paris ary MERE 
ü E sjoned advance 
First, there is the unquestioned a 


i iences i we United 
Psychology and the social sciences 1 tl e 
other country in. the 
those ol 


of 


States as compared to any 


world. This fact must be accepted by 
1 Scientific Morality, 
the Psychological 
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lopment of « 


"Excerpt The De : 
for 


Presidential address 19 the 
Study of Social Issues, Boston, September 6. 


from 


Society 


09 


us in this country with the utmost humility. It is 
largely due to the fortunate circumstances under 
our work, 
In any event, the social scientists everywhere are 
looking to us to help them increase their knowledge 
of techniques and stimulate their thought. by the 
conclusions and interpretations we have been able 
to reach from the data we have been fortunate 
enough to amass. Our problem is to help. bring 
psychologists and social scientists in othe 
through some of our own stages of 


which we have been able to develop 


r countries 
development 
as rapidly as we can, while preserving in them their 
own self-respect and their respect for us by avoiding 
any attitude of conceit or of cultural imperialism, 

The place American Psychology now holds in 
the world scene can be illustrated with reference 
Engl arge is in 
an infinitely more favorable position than it is in 
any other country outside the United. States and 
where, of course, there are some extremely out- 
standing psychologists, The British government 
is offering fellowships for study in the United States 
to certain highly qualified students who served in 
the last war. But there are only two 
which these fellowships are allotted, 
areas is nuclear physics, the other 

A second impression is that of the exemplary 
fortitude many European scientists demonstrated 
in surviving conditions that would seem alal un- 
bearable. 1 met many Psychologists and 
social scientists, both young and old, 
lived through vears of Na 


to England where psychology by and 1 


areas in 
One of the 


is psychology, 


other 
who had 
; rule and. persecution 
but whose zest for life, whose faith in hum 
and the value of scientific work had 
increased by their experiences, I shall 
liberty to mention. only name, 
Michotte, distinguished Psychologist of Louvain 
who has now passed three score Years and 
half of the latter under Nazi domination, 
originality, enthusiasm for work, and me 


an progress 
only been 

take the 
nue Professor 
len, 
but whose 
Ln How Wisdom 
are a living testament to the resilieney and stamina 
human nature can show, A 

A tinal impression bound to strike an American 


coming home at this time, no matter how much 
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tensions that make for war. The meeting of this 
little group is itself symptomatic, representing as 
it does the first time the people of many lands, 
through an international organization of their 
own creation, have asked social scientists to apply 
their knowledge to some of the major problems of 
our time. Although we differ in the emphases we 
would give to various parts of our statement and 
in our views as to its comprehensiveness and imple- 
mentation, no one of us would deny the importance 
of any part of it. 

We agree to the following twelve paragraphs. 

(A) To the best of our knowledge, there is no 
evidence to indicate that wars are nec ry and 
inevitable consequences of ‘human nature’ as such. 
While men vary greatly in their capacities and 
temperaments, we believe there are vital needs 
common to all men which must be fullfilled in order 
to establish and maintain peace: men everywhere 
want to be free from hunger and disease, from 
insecurity and fear; men everywhere want fellow- 
ship and the respect of their fellowmen; the chance 
for personal growth and development. 

(B) The problem of peace is the problem of 
keeping group and national tensions and aggres- 
sions within manageable proportions and of directing 
them to ends that are at the same time personally 
and socially constructive, so that man will no 
longer seek to exploit man. This goal cannot be 
achieved by surface reforms or isolated efforts. 
Fundamental changes in social organization and 


in our ways of thinking are essential. 

(C) If we are to avoid the kind of aggression that 
leads to armed conflict, we must among other 
things, so plan and arrange the use of modern 
there will 
Economic inequalities, 


productive power and resources that 
be maximum social justice. 
insecurities and frustrations create group and na- 
tional conflicts. All this is an important source 
of tensions which have often wrongly led one group 
10 see another group as a menace through the ac- 
ceptance of false images and over-simplifiel solu- 
tions and by making people susceptible to the 
scapegoating appeals of demagogues. 

(D) Modern wars between nations and groups 
of nations are fostered by many of the myths, 
traditions and symbols of national pride handed 
down from one generation to another. A great 
many current social symbols are still nationalistic, 


hindering the free movement of thought across 


political boundaries of what is, in fact, an inter- 
dependent world. 
(E) Parents and find it difficult to 
recognize the extent to which their own attitudes 
and loyalties —often acquired when they were young 
are no longer 


teachers 


and when conditions were different 
adequate to serve as effective guides to action in a 
Education in all its forms must 
strive to 


changing world. 


oppose national self-righteousn and 
bring about a critical and self-disciplined assessment 
of our own and other forms of social life, 

(F) The development of modern means of swift 
and wide range communication is potentially a 
great aid to world solidarity. Yet this develop- 
ment also increases the danger that distortions of 
truth will reach a great many people who are not 
in a position to discriminate true from false, or to 
perceive that they are being beguiled and misled. 
It must be a special responsibility of U. N. organiza- 
tions to utilize these means of mass communication 
to encourage an adequate understanding of the 
people in other countries. This must always be 
a two-way traffic. It will aid the cause of peace 
if nations are enabled to see themselves as others 
see them. 

(G) The prospect of a continuing inferior status 
is essentially unacceptable to any group of people. 
For this and other reasons, neither colonial exploita- 
ion of minorities within a nation 
is in the long run compatible with world peace. 
As social scientists we know of no evidence that 
any ethnic group is inherently inferior. 

(H) Many social scientists are studying these 
problems. But social scientists are still separate 
by national, ideological and class differences: 
These differences have made it dificult for socia! 


tion nor oppres 


scientists to resist effectively the emergence of 
pseudo-scientific theories which have been exploited 
by political leaders for their own ends. 

(I) Objectivity in the social sciences is impos 
sible to achieve whenever economic or politica 
forces induce the investigator to accept narrow 
partisan views. There js urgent need for a com 
centrated, adequately — financed internationa 
research and educational programme, 

(J) We recommend, for example, the cooperta 
tion of social scientists on broad regional and inter" 
national levels, the creation of an internationa 


university and a series of world institutes of th 
SOC TE mH . * iS. 
social sciences under International auspices: b ; 

FTO $ H Á - ] int 
believe that international seientifie fact-Hndine 
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studies could contribute useful information con- 
cerning the cultures of all nations and bring to 
light dangerous insecurities and sources of tension, 
as well as legitimate aspirations of people all over 
the world. Equally certain to be rewarding are 
studies of educational methods in the home, the 
school, and in youth organizations and other groups 
by which the minds of the young are oriented toward 
war or toward peace. From the dissemination of 
the information resulting from these studies, we 
may anticipate the emergence of concrete propo- 
sals for the guidance of national programmes of 
education, 

(K) The physical and biological sciences in 
recent years have provided impressive demon- 
Strations of the effect of research. Some of the 
Practical results have been rather to dismay and 
disquiet the civilized world than to reduce its 
tensions. The scientists whose research has been 
used in the development of atomic and biological 


warfare are not themselves responsible for launching 
The situation reflects 


a curse upon the world. à 
i science 


the forces now determining the uses to whicl 


can be put. While other factors are concerned, 
we hold that the chances for a constructive use of 
the potentialities of scientific and technological 
developments will improve if and when man takes 
the responsibility for understanding the forces 
which work upon him and society both from 
within and from without. 

(L) In this task of acquiring self-knowledge and 
social insight, the social sciences—the sciences of 
Man—have a vital part to play. One hopeful sign 
today is the degree to which the boundaries between 
these sciences are breaking down in the face of the 
common challenge confronting them. The social 
scientist can help make clear to people of all nations 
that the freedom and welfare of one are ultimately 
bound up with the freedom and welfare of all, that 
the world need not continue to be a place where 
men must either kill or be killed. Effort in behalf 
of one's own group can become compatible with 
effort in behalf of humanity.” 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Denver, Colorado, Seplember 6 to September 10, 19-49 


APA CONVENTION PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


Irvin L. Child, Chairman, Roger G. Barker, T. H. Cutler, Donald B. Lindsley. Lawrence T. O^ Kelly. 


J. P. Guilford, ex officio 


PRELIMINAR Y ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TIME: Tuesday, 6. morning, to 
Saturday, September 10, noon. 

HEADQUARTERS: Shirley Savoy Hotel, Corner 
17th Street and Broadway. All meetings will be 
held in the Shirley Savoy, the Cosmopolitan, and 


These three hotels are 


September 


the Brown Palace hotels. 
all within one block of each other. 

HOTEL RESERVATIONS AND REGISTRA- 
TION: The combined hotel reservation and pre- 
meeting registration form printed on pages 77 and 78 
in this issue of the .lmerican Psychologist is followed 
by a partial list of hotels in Denver which have 
agreed to reserve rooms for members of the APA. 
(All hotels except the Park Lane are within a 12 
minutes’ walk from convention headquarters. The 
Park Lane is 25 minutes away by bus. Motor 
courts are located on the outskirts of the city and 
are about a 25 minutes’ drive from headquarters.) 
This application form is self-explanatory. Both 
the reservation and registration parts of the form 
should be sent simultaneously to the address in- 
dicated, “Those members who mail the pre-meeting 
registration blank need only report to the registration 
desk at the headquarters in the Shirley Savoy Hotel 
in order to pick up their convention badges. Those 
who do not pre-register may complete their forms 
at headquarters upon arrival. 

Deadline: In. order to be assured of hotel ac- 
commodations, reservations should be made before 


August 1. No guarantees are possible after that 


date 
EXHIBITS: Facilities are available at standard 


rates for commercial exhibitors who desire space 
Non-commercial ex- 


at the Cosmopolitan. Hotel 
Information 


hibits are encouraged, 
exhibits may be obtained from Mr. John Schlotter- 


also about 


heck, Cosmopolitan Hotel; Denver, Colorado 


COMMITTEES ON LOCAL ARRANGE 
MENTS: The following is a list of committees 0n 
local arrangements together with names and all- 
Members inter- 


dresses of committee chairmen, 
ested in matters handled by these committees are 
requested to communicate directly with the ap 
propriate committee chairman., 
Special Dinners and Luncheons. 
321 Equitable Building, Denver, Colorado. 
committee will arrange for special events such 25 
Arrangement may 
ance 


LEIGH DOUGLASS) 
This 


group luncheons and dinners. 


be made as late as September 1 if the ass 
of this committee is desired, but the deadline for 
1949, if an- 
nouncement is to appear on the printed program: 

Visual Aids. ALFRED m. snaKien, 2044 South 
Vine, Denver, Colorado. This committee, in cooper” 
ation with the APA Audio-Visual Aids Committee, vil 
make arrangements for the display of any visual 


completed arrangements is May 9, 


aid or the projection of any film or slides used in 
See page 81 for the reg 
lations for films, film strips. and slides. ; 

Publicity. DONALD. GLAD. Colorado Psycho pall 
Hospital, 4200 East Ninth Avenue, Denver 7, Colorad®- 


nis 


connection with a paper. 


Press and radio publicity will be handled by J : 
committee with the aid of a professional publici? 
man. 

Information. R. W. suvw, 2081 Eudora. Stree’ 
Colorado. Members of this committee 
will have a desk at convention headquarters an 
trips ™ 


Denver. 


will distribute information concerning 
Denver. sight-seeing routes, ete., which might he 
of interest to members, 

Hotel HAROLD M. 


» š pude 
Downing Street, l partment lo. Denver. Colorat 


93! 


Coordination. SKEELS: 


FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Coordination of arrangements for time and place 
of group meetings will be the responsibility of this 
committee. 

Mail Se 
Street, Denver, Colorado. 
available at headquarters a visible alphabetical 
The committee will also 


GRE 173 South Grant 


This committee will make 


ce. JOVI N 


index of all registrants. 
arrange for a mail box at headquarters in which 
convention members may leave notes and mail. 


Vwice a day messages and other mail will be taken 


CALL FOR 


The Convention Program Committee of the 


American Psychological Association presents this 
announcement of program plans and the Call for 
No other Call for Papers will be dis- 
tributed. There will be no mailing to the individ- 
ual members as was the custom until 1947. The 
be published in the July 


Papers. 


complete program will 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST, 


L. TYPES OF SESSIONS COMPRISING THE 
1040 MEETING 


type of 


d. Papers by Popular Request. This 
Program, introduced for the first. time last 
Will be tried again this year. All members and 
affiliates of the APA are invited to write to Irvin 
L. Child, Department. of Psychology. 333 Cedar 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut, to expre ss their 
eakers or discussions 
nt demand, 


r. 


interests in hearing particular 5p 
If there is suflicie 
or particular topics. 
ge special popular 


of particular topics. 
Cither for particular speakers 
efforts will be made to arran 


Tequest programs. This is the 
his js 


B. Individual Reports of Research. — 99 S ive- 
traditional type of APA seson, ler hour 
minute papers will be scheduled for each one- 

wish to par- 


Session. Individual members who 


M is [ i apers 
ticipate must submit abstracts of their pal 


Division Secretary OF ( hairman 
April 18. 


of Division Program Committee before low 
The regulations for abstracts are given qmm 

C. Technical Problem Symposia. The sy impis " 
Visente qi Detroit. and Bites, we - 
were widely approved. It will be remem €: Ls 
Y specific technica l 2 
topics. The AP: 
and organize 
iL problems. 


to the appropriate 


the 


emphasis was placed upor 
lems rather than upon broad 
to propose 


divisions are invited à 
yon technicé 


Suitable two-hour symposiz 


from this box and delivered to the various hotels 
where members are staying. 


Registration. KENNETH ASHCRAFT, 2500 South 
Fillmore, Denver 10, Colorado. 
Housing and Reception. LAWR W. MILLER 


Housing Bureau, APA, 519 17th Street, Denver 2. 
Colorado. 

General Coordination. 
otherwise covered.) T. H. CUTLER, Chairman, and 
ARTHUR H. BERNSTONE, Assistant, University of 
Denver, 211 15th Street, Denver 2, Colorado, mE 


(including matters not 


PAPERS 


Inter-division symposia are especially encouraged 
The regulations for symposia are given below, i 

D. Addresses. There will be addresses by the 
APA president and by division presidents. Public 
addresses will be given by eminent speakers in 
related. fields. 

E. Exhibits. Arrangements have been made for 
exhibits on the mezzanine floor of the Cosmopolit 
Hotel. 

F. Business. Meetings. These have become in- 
creasingly important as psychology 
of the problems of a profe All groups desiring 
business meetings of divisions, boards, committees 
etc. should make their needs (including sion 
of time and estimated attendance) known to the 
Chairman of the APA Program Committee: the 
deadline for the receipt of such communications in 
New Haven is May 9. Hotel rooms for meetings 
must be reserved early or they are unobtainable. 

G. Film Programs. Research and instructional 
films and film strips will be scheduled in spesial 
sessions. In addition, an effort will be maii this 
year to provide facilities for illustrative í 


an 


takes on some 
SS1IOn, 


d à k f use of 
films in connection with the presentation of individ. 
ual reports and symposium papers. If this is done 
time devoted to the showing of the film criss? 
must, of course, be included in the time allotted es 
the paper. Since it is not possible this vear us 
guarantee this far in advance that these náditico: 
facilities can be made available, individual Visita 
and symposium papers should be so planned that 
accompanying flm material can be omitted ‘if 
necessary. The Audio-Visual Aids Committee n 
probably be able to give assurance on this elut. wef 
in advance of the meeting but not before the Wünted 
program goes to press. 

H. Special Programs. 


Special types of program 
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such as demonstrations of psychological techniques 
and procedures, interest groups, discussion groups, 
etc., may be arranged by divisions which consider 
them especially well suited to the interests of their 
members. . 

I. Special Meetings. Alumni groups and others 
who may desire special meetings should make their 
requests in time to meet the May 9 deadline in the 
office of the Program Chairman. Such requests 
should include a statement of the attendance and 
time to be allowed for, and whether arrangements 
for a luncheon or dinner are also desired. 


II. REGULATIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL REPORTS 


The following rules govern the consideration of 
abstracts of individual reports to be included in 
the program. 


A. Who May Read Papers 

1. By action of the Association, abstracts may 
be accepted only from members (fellows and asso- 
ciates). Multiple authorship will be permitted 
only (a) in case all authors belong to the Association 
or (b) in case the paper is read by one author who 
is a member, and the other author is a trained and 
qualified investigator in another science as shown 
by his holding membership in the national scientific 
society in his own field. In the latter case, there 
must appear at the bottom of the abstract, for the 
information of the Program Committee, a state- 
ment of the pertinent society membership. Ac- 
knowledgment of aid by a person who does not 
meet either of these requirements may be made in 
the abstract itself. 

2. Papers may not be presented by proxy. 
Each abstract will carry the signature of the author 
who guarantees to present the paper. 

3. By vote of the Association, papers previously 
read at sectional meetings are not acceptable for 
the Convention program, but this action does not 
preclude acceptance of a paper presenting addi- 
tional results on a topic concerning which prelim- 
inary report has been made at a sectional meeting, 

4, Each member is limited to one abstract except 
in instances where joint authorship exists, when he 
is limited to presenting one paper on the program, 
His name may, however, appear as the co-author 
of another paper presented by another member, 


B. Form of Abstracts 


] Abstracts will be typed on one side only, 
double spaced. and in quadruplicate on 8 1 2” x 11” 


PsvcnococisT 


white paper. Copy the following form in typing 
your abstract: 


TITLE OF PAPER 

AUTHOR(S) 

If this paper is accepted and placed on the program, I 
promise to appear in person and deliver it unless prevented 
by conditions beyond my control. 

Signed 
NXXNXNNNNNNXXNNNNNXNNNNNNNNNNNNNXNXX 

TITLE oF PAPER: 

PROBLEM: 

POPULATION: 

PROCEDURE: 

TS: 
SCLUSIONS: 
Size or SLpes, Fiiss or Firm STRIPS, IF ANY: 


This form is not intended to preclude case studies, 
theoretical papers, surveys, descriptions of new 
tests or techniques, or other suitable papers. Where 
these can appropriately be abstracted in terms of 
the outline given above, doing so will facilitate 
the task of evaluating abstracts. If the nature of 
the paper makes the outline inappropriate, it can 
be disregarded. Be sure, however, to follow the 
form given above down through the repetition of 
“TITLE OF PAPER”: this form is designed to 
facilitate removal of authors’ names during evalua- 
tion, and should be followed rigorously. 

2. The abstract must contain not more than 300 
words. Abstracts of greater length will not be 
printed in the program. The reading time of the 
report must not exceed 12 minutes. 

3. Abstracts must not include tables or drawings: 


C. Where to Send Abstracts -Deadline 


1. An abstract must be sent to one of the Division 
Secretaries or Division Program Committee Chair- 
men whose names appear on page 79. Do not send 
abstracts to the Secreta ry of the APA or to the APA 
Program Committee, Select the division which best 
represents the area of interest covered by the paper 

2. One need not be a member of the particular 
division to which he sends his abstract as long 45 
ociate of the APA, 

3. The deadline for receipt of abstracts by the 
appropriate Division officers js April 8, 


he is a fellow or as 


TH. REGULATIONS FOR SYMPOSIA 


The following rules govern the consideration O 


symposia to be included in the program, 


Continued on page NI 


HOTEL RESERVATION APPLICATION 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
Denver, Colorado Sept. 6-10, 1949 


MALL TO: Dr. L. W. Miller, Housing Bureau, APA, 519 17th Street, Denver 2, Colorado 


_ roomts) for — person(s) Twinbeds |. | Double bed 
family room for _ persons including . — children aged i 
Will arrive on . ab AM. Will depart oat AM 
date hour P.M. date how PAL 
Room Occupants Street Address City Siate 


My first choice of hotels is , and I desire to pay about — 
name hotel " zx DER 
person per day. 
| prefer Motor Court accommodations A —. There will be | — in my party 
i . " number ` xi 
including — children aged —— _. 


SINGLE ROOM DOUBLE ROOM DOUBLE ROOM 
(double bed) (twin beds) ^ 


NAME OF HOTEL 


$3.00 to $5.50 — $5.00 to $7.50 $8.00 up 
to $10.00 $5.00 to $10.00 S12.00 up 


ADAMS HOTEL $2.00 to $5.00 


"ALBANY. HOTEL 
ARGONAUT HOTEL 
AUDITORIUM HOTEL 
"BROWN PALACE 


$2.40 to S4.40 


$5.00 $8.00 up 
$2.00 to $5.00 $5.00 to $7.00 — $5.00 to $6.00 — $8.00 up 
50 to $7.00 $8.00 to $10.00 $8.00 to $10.00 $12.00 up 
CORY HOTEL $5.00 to $7.00 — $5.00 to $7.00 — none 
“COSMOPOLITAN $1.00 to $7-00 $6.50 to $10.00 $7.00 to $13.00 none 
KENMARK 
MAYFLOWER 


$3.50 to $4.00 $5.00 to $6.00 $5.00 to $6.00 — none 

$4.50 to $5.00 $5.00 to $6.00 — Ss.00 up 

$6.50 to $8.00 $6.50 to S8 

OLIN d M 2 o $85.00 $10.00 up 
Y 3.00 $5.00 to SS.00 6.00 to Ss.00 2 

"OXFORD $2.00 to $ $12.00 up 

SS.00 to S11.00 


PARK LANE 
(excellent hote 


SEARS 


*SHIRI SAVOY 
(headquarters) 


$6.00 to $8.00 
lin residential district? 
53.00 to $4.00 $3.50 to $5.00 — $6.50 — 


$3.00 to $4.00 $3.00 to $4.00 — $4.50 to $6.50 — SS.00 to $11.00 


the majority of our members. Single re . 
ning up with another person and reque durs 
e, the Housing Committee may be freee 
attending the meeting. Reservations will iE 


' „wost and will house 
* These hotels are Denver argi e vour te 
are limited in number, hence wit have a roomt 

a twin-bed room, If you do date all who are 
assign one in order to aecond turn this form. 


n k ;e who re 
confirmed directly to those w h 


PRE-MEETING REGISTRATION FORM 


s and all registration ean be finished at the time 


By completing this form, convention badg 
i m Desk in the Shirley Savoy Hotel and piek up 


of room reservation. Call at the Registr: 
your badge 


PLEASE PRINT 


NAME _ 
last first middle 


INSTITUTION OR FIRM 


cry STATE 


Please check one: 


APA FELLOW 


APA ASSOCIATE Fifty-Seventh Annual Meeting 
STUDENT AFFILIATE Denver, Colorado SEPT. 6 10, 1919 
OTHER AFFILIATE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


NON-MEMBER 


MOTOR COURTS 


Some of the country’s finest motor courts are to be found in Denver and 
suburbs, If you are driving and bringing the family. vou may be inte ed 
able 

Designate number in your party and we will 
ss where the re children in the party. an attempt 
at motor courts provided with play 


in this type of accommodation, Rates are slightly lower than comp: 
accommodations in hotels 


assign accordingly, In ea 


will be made to secure accommodations 


ground facilities 


VACATIONS 


If vou want to spend your vacation in Colorado before or after the convention 


and would like to have information concerning resorts, dude ranches, or 
sight-seeing trips, write to Dr. L W. Miller, Housing. Bureau, APA, 519 
Iih Street. Denver 2. Colorado 


WHERE TO SEND ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS FOR APA 
ANNUAL MEETING, 1949 


Division 1. Division of General Psychology 
Chairman of Program Committee: 
Carl N, Rexroad 
Stephens College 


Columbia, Missouri 


Division 2. Division on the Teaching of Psychology 
Chairman of Program Committee: 

Richard W. Husband 

Department of Psychology 

Iowa State College 

Ames, Iowa 


Division 3. Division of Theoretical Experimental Psychology 
Secretary of Division: 
W. J. Brogden 
Department of Psychology 
University of V 
Madison 6, Wi 


Division 5, Division on Evaluation and Measurement 

Chairman of Program Commitee: 
Irving Lorge 
Institute of P 
Teachers College, 
New York 27, New York 

Physiological and Comparative 


sy chological Research 
Columbia University 


ivi 1 Psy- 
Division 6. Division of ^ 
chology 
Secretary of Division: 
Harry F. Harlow 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 


A - P scence 
Division 7. Division on Childhood and Adole 


NE d s E iege: 
Chairman of Program € ommitte 


Gertrude H. Hildreth 
H5 W. 118th Street 


New York 27, New York — 
Division 8, Division of Personality and Social Psychos 
Chairman of Program Committee: 
Irving E. Bender 
Department of Psychology 
Dartmouth College 


Hanover, N. H. 


al Study of Social 


Division 9, The Society for the Psycholog 


Issues 

Chairman of Program Committee: 
Eugene Jacobson 
Survey. Research Center 
University of Michigan 
inn Arbor, Michigan 


Division 10, Division on Esthetics Com- 


irmi Program 
nd Chairman, Pros 


Secretary of Division. ar 
mittee 
Catharine Patrick 
822 W. 58th Street, 
Kansas City 2, Missouri 


Division 12. Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology 
Chairman of Program Committee: : f 
Carl R. Rogers 
5835 Kimbark Ave. 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
Division 13. Division of Consulting Psychology 
Chairman of Program Committee: 
Grace E. Manson 
2200 Elsinor Avenue 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Division 14. Division of Industrial and Business Psychology 
Chairman of Program Committee: 
Roger M. Bellows 
School of Business Administration 
Wi itv 
Detroit 1, Michigan 


ne Univers 


Division 13. Division of Educational Psychology 
Secretary of Division: : 

S. Barr 

hool of Education 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison 6, Wisconsin 


Division 16. Division of School Psychologists 
Chairman of Program Committee: 
Dean .\. Worcester 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


a 


on 17. Division of Counseling and Guidance Psycholo 


gists 
Chairman of Program Committee: 
Milton E. Hahn 
Dean of Students 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24, California 


Division 18. Division of Psychologists in Public Service 
Chairman of Program Committee: 
Kenneth B. Ashcraft 
2070 South Cook Street 
Denver 10, Colorado 


sion 19. Division of Military Psychology 
Chairman of Program Committee: 

Glen Finch 

Room 4D-227 

Pentagon Building 

Washington. D. C. 


Division 20. Division on Maturity and Old Age 
Chairman of Program Committee: 
Oscar J. Kaplan 
San Diego State College 
San Diego California 


Convention (Calendar 


Yo o € V V V Y Y Y Y Y VY Y 


Sk a ae 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
September 5-10, 1949; Denver, Colorado 
For information wrile to: ` 
Dr. Dael Wolfle, American Psychological Association 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, 
D- C. 


MIDWESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
April 29-30, 1949; Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
For information write to: 
Dr. Claude E. Buxton, Department of Psychology 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


EASTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
April 8-9, 1949; Springfield, Massachusetts 
For information write to: 
Dr. Harold Seashore, Psychological Corporation 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, New York 


WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
June 24-25, 1949; Eugene, Oregon 
For information write to: 
Dr. M. Bruce Fisher, Secretary 
Fresno State College, 
Fresno 4, California 


COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
ASSOCIATIONS 

April 18 -21, 1949; Stevens Hotel, Chicago 

For information write to 

Dr. Irwin A. Berg, Office of the Dean 

Northwestern University, The University College 

710 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BRANCH OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
Mav 13 14, 1949; University of Wyoming, Laramie, 

M voming 


For information write lo 
pr. Lawrence S. Rogers, Executive Secretary 


Rocky Mountain Branch, APA 


1046 Madison Street 
Denver 6, € colorado 


AMERICAN ORTHOPSYCHIATRIC 
ASSOCIATION 
April 4-6, 1949; Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
For information write lo: 
American Orthopsychiatric Association, Inc. 
130 East 22nd Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 
PENNSYLVANIA. PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
May 7, 1949; Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. 
For information write to: 
Dr. Esther Katz Rosen, Secretary 
239 W. Allen Lane 
Philadelphia 19, Pa. 
CANADIAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
May 26-28, 1919; Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal 
For information write to: 
Dr. Gordon H. Turner, Secretary 
Canadian Psychological Association 
100 St. George Street, 
Toronto, Canada 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
February 27-March 2, 1949; Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
For information write to: 
Mr. John L. Roberts 
Chairman of Local Arrangements 
Coordinator of Child Welfare 
San Francisco Public Schools 
San Francisco, California 
THE SOUTHERN SOCIETY FOR 
PHILOSOPHY AND 
PSYCHOLOGY 
April 14-16, 1949; Biloxi, Miss. 
For information write to: 
Dr. John B. Wolfe, Secretary 
University of Mississippi 
University, Miss. 


SOCIETY OF EXPERIMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGISTS, INC, 
April 1-2, 1949, Northwestern University, Evanst” 
Illinois. f 
For information write lo: 
Lyle H. Lanier, Department of Psychology 
New York University, New York 53, N. Y. 
80 
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Fifty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Psychological Association 


Continued from page 76 


A. Initiation. With the exception of Popular 
Request Sessions organized by the APA Program 
Committee, all symposia are to be organized by the 
Divisions. Individual members who wish to propose 
a topic or detailed plans for a symposium to be 
sponsored by one or more divisions should write 
immediately to the Program Committee Chairman 
or (lacking one) the Secretary of the appropriate 
division or divisions, as listed on page 79. 

B. Technical Problems Only. In view of 
experience of the last two years, symposia will be 
considered appropriate only if the topic is sufliciently 
technical to insure a progressive movement of ideas 
during the session. It is essential that the symposia 
be well planned in advance with thorough exchange 
of views, and preferably of manuscripts, by the 
participants. It is urged that the number of 
speakers on each symposium be kept to a minimum 
and that the chairman assume a real responsibility 
for the effective codrdination of the session. Inter- 
division symposia are especially desirable. 

C. Deadlines. The deadline for the receipt by the 
APA Program Committee Chairman of completed 
symposia programs, including both topics and 
names of participants, is May 9. 


the 


cr S, AND SLIDES 
IV. REGULATIONS FOR FILMS, FILM STRIPS, AND SLIDE 


As in the past, a projection room and facilities 
mm. sound and silent films will 
addition to these special showing 
to provide for 


lor showing of 16 

be provided. In 

facilities, an attempt. will be made t sete 

the projection of illustrative motion veg n 

i j i i in reg 

i o 5 ‘ith papers presentet eg 
conjunction with paj ge oen 


i indivi r sympos 
ions of individual reports or $3 i 

; t merely 
s for illustrating 


Ses: 
need not be complete films bu 
of short moving picture sequence d deii 
particular points in a paper. Meet" s should 
to use motion picture illustrat di "Those 
clearly so indicate at the end of in 
desiring to present films or 

Special showings or in conjunct 
entation of a paper should sent 


t may const 


ion for pape 
the abstract. 
film. strips either 
jon with the pres- 
] them to — 
5d “edar 
Lumsdaine, Department of Psychology: z dr 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut. The APA: 
Visual Aids Committee, of which a 
g chairman, will select the films to be showt 


Mr. Lumsdaine 
and, 


in case of films not presented in connection with 
papers, will schedule their presentation. 

The deadline for the receipt of films and film 
strips by Mr. Lumsdaine is April 18. Films for 
showing in the projection room, if received after 
this date but before August 1, will be considered 
for showing but cannot be announced by title in 
the printed program. Films or film strips to be 
shown on regular programs of papers must arrive 
by April 18. 

Slides do not need to be submitted in advance, 
though notification of their intended use must be 
made on the abstract. 


V. SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT PARTICULAR DIVISION 


Several divisions of the American Psychological 
Association have supplied special information about 
their program plans, as follows: 

Division 1, Division of General Psychology; For 
the Division of General Psychology, two types of 
papers are especially solicited: g 

(1) Those dealing with the problem of “values”. 
What areas of psychology are or should be free 
from any system of values, and what ones are im- 
plicitly or explicitly dependent on a set of values? 
Is it at all the responsibility of psychologists te 
attempt a formulation of what is desirable and what 
undesirable? 

(2) Those dealing with the relation of systematic- 
theoretical psychology to personality theory, social 
and industrial. To what extent are these applied 
fields dependent on the “basic” materials developed 
by the general psychologist? 

Papers on other subjects will be welcomed. 

Division 3, Division of Theoretical-Experimental 
Psychology: The Divisions of Theoretical-Experi- 
mental Psychology and Physiological-Comparative 
Psychology may have merged by the time this Call 
for Papers appears. If this merger has taken pl 
however, abstracts to be submitted to the 
division may be sent to the secretary 
the two old divisions. : 

Division 6, Division of Physiological 'omparative 
Psychology: See the note above unde ^ 
Division of Theoretical-Experimental 

Division 12, 


ace, 
new 
of either of 


r Division 3, 
À i Psy hology. 
ton of Clinical and lbnormal 


Psychology: The Division of Clinical and Abnormal 
; A . d as | x dk * " 2 g 

Psychology will, as in the past, arrange sessions of 
contributed papers. Contributors should füllow 


the rules and instructions given in the general call 


for papers. In addition, however, jj those cas 
ases 
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where the paper is theoretical or discursive, the ab- 
stracts must be accompanied by one copy of the 
paper in its complete form, because of the difficulty 
of evaluating such papers from abstracts alone. 
The contributor's name should not appear on the 
manuscript itself but should be on a sheet of paper 
clipped to it. 

Members of the Division of Clinical and Abnormal 
Psychology are asked to submit proposals for other 
Specific pro- 


sessions in the Division's program. 
posals of the following sorts will be welcomed: 

(1) Proposals for symposia or round-tables sug- 
gesting the title, area of specific emphasis, and par- 
ticipants. These symposia may focus upon prob- 
lems primarily professional in character, or upon 
technical or theoretical problems in clinical psy- 
They may be proposed as joint symposia 
with some other division. 

(2) Proposals for presentation of a therapeutic 
procedure, through a role-taking interview, play- 
back of recorded material, or other means which 
would demonstrate the particular orientation in an 
operational way. It is planned that a total of two 
hours would be devoted to the presentation and the 
discussion of it. 

(3) Proposals for demonstration of newer diag- 
nostic procedures, in any appropriate fashion. A 


chology. 


total of two hours would be devoted to such demon- 
stration-discussion meetings. 

(4) Proposals of topics ier interest groups. It 
is planned that one afternoon session will be devoted 


to meetings in which those with similar interes 
may get together for informal discussion and mutual 
acquaintance. The proposal should give the topic 
for the interest group, and a list of at least ten per- 
sons to be invited as a nucleus of the group, with 
one or more suggestions for chairman. 

All such proposals should be submitted in tripli- 
cale, by April 18, to the Chairman of the Division's 
Program Committee. Earlier submission of pro- 
posals will be welcomed, and is especially desirable 
for any proposal which involves unusual aspects of 
organization or presentation. 

Division 18, Division of Psychologists in Public 
Service: The program committee of Division 18 
has formulated the criteria it will use in the selection 
The state- 
ment of the criteria may be useful to those submitting 
papers to it. 


of contributed papers for its program. 


A maximum of two points will be 
used in scoring appropriateness of the subject; two 
points in scoring comprehensiveness of treatment: 
two points in scoring organizatior 


ad four points 


in scoring critical analysis. 


TWO INDICES OF CHANGING INTERESTS 
IN AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGY 


STANFORD C. ERICKSEN 


Vanderbilt University 


Most of us have been informed of the cost of the 
war in depleting basic research in the physical and 


biological sciences. How did psychology fare? 


ligure 1 represents a count of entries in the Psy. 
chological Abstracts for the 1037-1046 in 
hese years bracket the war and present 


years 
clusive. 


i 
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our perspective and orientati 
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empirical information support! 
isic change 


ng 
; x i in the com- 
reported observations of a hi 


plexion of American psychology 


‘40 ‘4l 
YEAR 
ws IN DIFFERENT "ABSTRACT" CATEGORIES, 1937-46 


EDUCATIONAL 


REC. & PERC. 


a uniform set of class 


lying categories and editorial 
policies. The total number of abstracts 


ee appearing 
each year is indicated by the heavy line - 


, Á The other 
graphs are the proportions of this total number c 1 
; : on- 
tributed by each of the lbsiraci categorie W 
; MPSA gories e 
have omitted those categories falling in the int 
g er- 


mediate ranges and which also indicated no 
k con 
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sistent change of relative proportion during these 
years. We have not made the refinement, used 
by Hunter (7) in his 1939 analysis, of eliminating 
abstracts from non-APA authors. 

These data represent pure empiricism with few 
interpretive leads indicated. It would be idle 
speculation, for instance, to try to rationalize the 
complementary nature of the “Educational” and 
the “Receptive and Perceptual” curves. However, 
we believe the consistent and striking rise in the 
proportion of abstracts appearing in the “Industrial 
and Personnel” category is significant, particularly 
since this occurred during the time when the total 
number of psychological publications was decreasing 
so rapidly. As we all know, more and more psy- 
chologists were turning, or were turned, from their 
laboratories into practical problems of “winning 
the war.“ A large share of the publications result- 
activities were placed by the Abstract 
‘Industrial and Personnel” category. 
A separate analysis indicated that in 1946 approxi- 
mately half of the abstracts in this section were 
military-service-related publications. The crucial 
problem is not so much one of accounting for or 
explaining this increase; rather, how many of these 
“drafted” applied psychologists went back to their 
basic research? 

We cannot answer this question other than to 
note a parallel development. To many psycholo- 
gists, learning represents a core problem in our 
scientific development. The past ten years have 
brought a gradual but over-all decrease in “Learn- 
ing” publications. The absolute number of articles 
dropped from a high of 493 in 1939 to 145 in 1945. 
We trust that 1947, 1948 and subsequent years will 
reverse this trend. But we doubt it, if the data in 
the following analysis are correctly interpreted. 

The second index of changing interests in Ameri- 


ing from thes 


editors in the 


can psychology is more direct (and disturbing), 
In 1947 a total of 197 new Fellows were voted into 
the APA (2). Only ten of these individuals were 
listed as being recommended by the Division of 


Theoretical-Experimental Psychology. Wolfe re- 


ports (3, p. 380) that together the two divisions — 
Clinical and Consulting—“nominated 75 per cent 
of all newly elected fellows. The other 25 per cent 
were nominated by cleven different. divisions." 
(Due to the still "settling down" process in divisional 
organization, these proportions indicate approxima- 
tions of current trends rather than detinitive state- 
ments of present membership possibilities.) 

In this connection it should be noted that these 
new Fellows received their PhD degrees in 1943 or 
What have been the major fields of in- 
No systematic 


before. 
terests of the new PhD's since then? 
poll has been taken but from rumors and reports we 
would estimate that close to half the current group 
of graduate students will specialize in some phase of 
clinical psychology. We have heard of one school 
with 43 graduate students, 41 of whom seek to be 
clinicians. 
Summary: 1. Hunter made a detailed analysis 
of the 1939 Abstracts and concluded that, "In spite 
of the great practical interest. which American 
psychologists have in clinical and industrial psy- 
chology . +. (these areas) are in the lower range of 
publication (research) interest for the Association 
group" (1, p. 607). Figure 1 indicates that since 
1939 there has been a consistent rise in “Industrial 
and Personnel” publications resulting largely from 
publications of war-time activities. i 
, 2. The 1947 election of new Fellows in the APA 
indicates the dominance of professional interests in 
the applied fields. [t is possible that the peak in 
this trend is yet to occur, 
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Activities of the National Council on Rehabilitation 
To the Editor: 

The National Council on Rehabilitation (NCR) is an 
affiliation of national agencies engaged in the rehabilita- 
tion of disabled persons. Formed in August, 1942, it 
has a present membership of 54 agencies, representing 
the medical and allied professions, social service and 
health organizations, industry, community organizations, 
and other groups interested in special disabilities. The 
American Psychological Association has been a member 
of the NCR since 1944. 

The purposes of the NCR, as expres : 
tion, are: (1) to study, encourage and advise upon a 
development of rehabilitation. programs and plis id 
on national, state and community levels; (2) to study 


d in its constitu- 


and encourage programs of services which are designed 
to prevent handicaps; (3) to serve as a forum for the 
discussion of problems affecting the handicapped and 
means of effectively solving such problems; (4) to act as a 
medium of exchange of information between all agencies 
concerned with rehabilitation here and abroad; and (5) 
to cooperate with all agencies and groups, public and 
pri vate, concerned with and interested in rehabilitation. 
The NCR is a non-political, non-profit organization 
and is financed by contributions from its membership, 
interested persons and foundations. Lt has an Executive 
Committee of 15 persons elected by the membership for 
à term of three years; four officers, who are elected for a 
term of one yea r; and an executive director. f 
The Council publishes a monthly Vews Letter Which 
includes articles on rehabilitation written by specialists, 
discussions of recent developments in the field (new 
publications, digest of laws or legislative (proposals; 
news items), and other announcements of interest to 


bersons working in rehabilitation. . — 
The Council prepares special ap que - - 
i ished in 1945 and entitlec 
time. One such report, published in 19 eq 
“The Processes of Rehabilitation”, pue a 
inci ilitati iscusses the role in 
Principles of rehabilitation and discusses t Aare 
i spe sts: physician, 

rehabilitation of the following specialists: phy 


ical therapist, occupational the i st, phys 
medical social worker, 


nurse, phy 
ical education worker, dentist, à i 
Psychiatric social worker, family social meet dd 
chologist, teacher of special classes, ecol. im: 
skills, guidance counselor, vocational GXHHSE ih Pan 
vocational teacher, sheltered workshop a edi 
Vocational teacher, placement agent, ] — E 
agent, and public relations worker. . The p : she 
cooperation between the specialists Is one t i aimee 
themes of this booklet. The mater! pee nd it is 
edition has been revised on two e of the 
Planned to make further changes. ba denied: iit 
Psychologist in rehabilitation is more Cheah 85 


the third edition (published in 1947) than in the carlier 
ones; however, further improvement can still be made. 
Comments about, and reactions to, the material in- 
cluded will be greatly appreciated by the writer, who is 
at present serving as the APA representative to the 
NCR.! 

The NCR has for about three years been preparing 
an annotated bibliography of articles dealing with the 
many phases of rehabilitation. This 800-page book will 
include some 5,000 references culled from more than 
15,000 publications appearing between 1940 and 1946. 
This research project was financed by a grant from the 
Kellogg Foundation. Page proofs are now being checked 
and it is expected that the book will be ready for distribu- 
tion before the end of 1948. The value of such a book 
to psychologists working in the field of rehabilitation 
can hardly be overestimated. 

Another function performed by the NCR i to 
and disseminate pertinent 


gather 
d di information on pending 
legislation so that the member agencies will be informed 
and can take action, if they care to, before it is passed 
by the legislative group. B 

A general information and referral service for agencies 
individuals and the general public is also maintained i 
the Council. During the last year some 1,700 requests 
were handled by the office of the Council. 

The Council also affords an annual forum for member 
organizations and guests at which their views on the 
further development of rehabilitation may be presented 
This annual meeting is held some time in May or Tune, 
usually in New York City, and ordinarily las s two da ME. 

The NCR is in an excellent position to promote the 
cause of rehabilitation since its are 
drawn from industry and public and private ews, 
In this connection it might be Mentioned that in M h. 
1948 the Council sponsored 
Astoria to honor General 


representatives 


arch, 
a banquet at the Waldorf- 
ul R. Hawley. Other 
campaigns will, no doubt, 


membership and promotional 
be undertaken by the Council. 

Plans are being formulated by the Council to start a 
series of research projects dealing with v à 


PIC arious phases 
of rehabilitation. : 


Means. of financing such projects 
are now being sought. A further fau ws diio s 
of the Council’s work will be prepared at a later d 

Inquiries about the Council may be sent directly is 
the Executive Director of the Council, Miss Maya 
Riviere, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New Wilk. or 
to the writer. : 


aspect 
ate, 


Loris Loxe 


City College oi Vew Fork 
"Copies of the booklet are sold by the NCR (1790 Broad 
7 road- 


way. New York 19, N. Y. 


al ten centscach 
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HOW TO OBTAIN A CIVIL SERVICE 
POSITION! 

Numerous notes in the Psychological Votes and 
News columns of THIS JOURNAL have called attention 
to Civil Service vacancies for psychologists in the 
military departments and civilian agencies of the 
Federal Government. ‘The purpose of this column is 
to describe the procedures followed in making ap- 
pointments to these positions and to outline the 
steps to be taken by any psychologist who wishes to 
be considered for such appointment. 

Practically all civilian employees of the Federal 
Government are hired under Civil Service regula- 
tions. Psychologists, in common with other scien- 
tists, are classified under the “Professional” job 
ssional level has a designating 


series. Each profe 
number and a fixed salary, as shown in the following 
table. 
grades, except. P-8 
ilary to approximately the starting level of 
Minimum requirements for 


Periodic salary increases within each of the 
and P-9, gradually increase a per- 


son's si 
the next higher grade. 
appointment in the professional grades may include 
either specified education, experience, or both. Re- 
quirements are given in the table and throughout 
this article for Research Psychologists. 

The first step in applying for € ‘ivil Service appoint- 
ment is to secure a Civil Service Form 57 and a Form 
5001-ABC from any post office or Civil Service 
branch office. They should be tilled out completely 
and in detail. The applicant should append as many 
account 


additional sheets as necessary to give a full 
of his psychological training, previous positions, pub- 
lications, honors, and any other details that will aid 
in making an appraisal of his qualifications. 
Students with an AB degree and a major in psy- 
chology, like AB's with majors in several other fields, 
are eligible to take the examination for Junior Pro- 
fessional Assistant (Civil Service Grade P-1, 82074 
a year). The student who plans to take his AB in 


June, 1950 should ask for an application form in 


1 This is an unollicial description ot the procedures of the 
Civil Service Commission, official details about the P-2 and 
P.3 positions for Research Psychologists can be obtained by 
asking for Minouncement No. 121 (Assembled); for P4 to 


P8 positions in the same field, ask for E. amining Circular 
hology from P 3 to P6, ask 


Thes 
S. Civil Service 


EC-9, for positions in clinical pss« 


33 (Unassembled! * announce 


for \nnouncement No 
ments can be obtained hy w riting te the l 


25, D t 


Commission, Washineron 


by 


October or November of 1949, because the next ap- 
plication date is planned for about that time. 

Applicants for appointment at grades P-2 through 
P-3 are required to take written examinations gte 
ing the general field of psychology and psychological 
measurement. 

Applicants for appointment at P-4 and higher 
After 
an applicant's Form 57 is received by the Commis- 


grades are rated solely upon their records. 


sion, it is examined to make certain that he meets 
the minimum requirements. If he does, he is sent 


a supplementary form on which he gives details of 


il Starting 


Nere i 
serne Minimum. Education and Experience 
'equirements 
»23 
P-2 One year graduate study, or AB 
and one year experience. 
$3 y 
P3 4480 AB and two years’ experience, or 
PhD requirements completed. 
Four years of progressive profes 
sional experience in. conducting 
or participating in important re 
" search projects. in psychology, 
4 4 The same length of experience is 
ps required for all grades P-4 
E through P-8, but for the higher 
à T grades, the experience must have 
Ps heen at successively higher 
levels of responsibility. Gradu- 
ate study may be substituted 
for experience under some con- 
ditions. 
rt "ü i 
po 12,000 to Filled by special appointment only 
15,000 n 
three research projects for which he has been respon 
sible. The Commission then sends vouchers to 


former employers, teachers, or the references named 
by the applicant. These vouchers request informa 
a- 


tion regarding the applicant's standing and reputa- 


ssion and ask the reference to rate 
When all 


of this information is collected, it is then examined by 


tion in the profe: 
the applicant on a number of variables. 


a Committee of Expert Examiners, a committee con- 
sisting of psychologists representing the government 
agencies which employ the largest numbers of psv- 
chologists. (The establishment of this committee 
was described in the .lmerican Psvchologis/, 1940, 1, 


953 The Committee decides the Civil Service grade 
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at which each applicant is qualified and returns his 
papers to the Civil Service Commission. 

After all of these steps have been completed 
person's name finally goes onto a "register." When 
an agency wishes to employ a psychologist at a given 


grade, say P-6, it requests the P-6 Research Psy- 
chologist register from the Commission. Appoint- 
ments are normally required to be made from these 
registers. An agency is allowed to appoint someone 
whose name is not on the register only (a) if the 
register is cleared, that is, if there are no names left 
on it, or (b) if the agency can show that no one on 
the register is qualified for the particular job to be 
filled. 

It takes a long time to go through all these proces- 
ses in order to accept a position for which a Civil 
For P-2 and P-3 posi- 
amination is 


Service rating is necessary. 
tions it is necessary to wait until the 
offered. The last list of persons eligible for examina- 
tion for P-2 and P-3 was closed on November 9, 


19048; another list will be made up this coming 
autumn. 

Persons who wish to be considered for P-4 or 
higher appointments can submit a Form 57 at any 


L 


time; there is no assembled examination, there is 
shortage of applicants, and the Commiss 
fore keeping registration open continuously and in- 


ion is there- 


definitely. 

After a Form 57 is filed, it takes three months at a 
very minimum, and more usually from four to six 
months. before all of the paper work is accomplished 
which gets an applicant rated and on a register and 
so ready for appointment. The slowness is due 
partly to the Civil Service Commission; it was never 
designed for the rapid recruitment of scientists, and 
as the Federal Government has employed larger and 
Jarger numbers of people in new ñelds, it has gradu- 
ally become impossible for the C ommission to handle 
all of its work as expeditiously as an eager applicant 
would like. Partly the slowness comes from the 
procedures set up by the Committee of Expert 
Examiners. It does a very thorough job of rating 
applicants and several we 
id to receive all the information that the Com- 


s are required to write 


for al 
ks from the applicant himself and from his 


mittee a 


references 

Aecause the procedures are slow, there have been 
many recommendations, including a recent one by 
the Hoover Commission, that the recruitment and 
hiring of scientists and other high level spec ialists be 
removed from ( tvil Service and put directly in the 
hands of the employing agendes Phat) recom- 


ienélicriein has not been a ted upon. but if it is ap 


AL its best 
it will allow as rapid employment as can now be 


proved, it should speed up the process. 


offered by industrial or other non-governmental 


agencies 

The slowness of Civil Service procedures has led 
some agencies to arrange for more rapid types of ap- 
The Navy is able to hire people rapidly 
on a temporary basis. 
authority, but does not vet have it. 


pointment. 


The Army is seeking such 
But these tem- 
porary appointments are unsatisfactory for a person 
interested in a position lasting a year or more. His 
tenure is uncertain; he has no sickness or leave 


privileges; he is dependent upon the ability of himself 
and his employer to get his papers through Civil 
Service so that he can be transferred to a permanent 
status. Consequently, many psychologists have not 
found temporary appointment satisfactory. 

There is one use for temporary appointments 
which will probably increase in popularity, namely. 
appointment for a short period such as a summer 
vacation. For short-time research projects, for ex- 
changes between a government laboratory and a uni- 
versity, for an experimental internship, and for 
similar purposes, periods of temporary appointment 
should be pos 


ble. Actually they are difficult to 


arrange except in the Navy. This is another point 
on which there are many recommendations for 
changes in the rules. 

Despite the creaky machinery necessary to secure 
appointment, there are a good many positions offer- 


ing desirable research opportunities and laries- 


The government agencies are aware of the fact that 
they are handicapped in competition with universi- 


ties when they seek research psychologists. ‘Te 


overcome that handicap, they can offer higher sala- 
ries and better research equipment. Psychologists 
who are interested jn these opportunities should fill 
out a Form 57 immediately in order to insure their 


names being on a register by next September. Nei- 


ther filing a Form 57 nor any of the subsequent step? 
commits the applicant to accepting any appointment 
that is offered. 


qualified, he can write to the Civil Service Commis- 


In fact, after the psychologist has 


sion saying: "I am not available for appointment 


now. Please do not submit my name to any Prem 


spective employer. 
After filing his Form 57, the psychologist might 


inform the APA placement system of his expected 
availability for government. positions; or he can 
examine the Noles and News columns of the last 


^ e H 341 r 
few months for the names and addresses of recruiting 
officers of several government agencies 

Hires M. Worrt! 
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The tenth of each month rather than the tifteenth 
is the Notes and News deadline for 1949, because 
of a change in schedule with the printer. 


Frank A. Geldard, on leave of absence from the 
University of Virginia, was appointed PF ebruary 8 as 
research chief of the Human Resources Branch of the 
and Development, Department 


Division of Research 
The appoint- 


of the Air Force, Washington, D. E% 
ment is at the rank of P-9. 


Arthur W. Melton, on leave of absence from the 
Ohio State University, was appointed March 20 as 
technical director of the Human Resources Research 
and Development Program, at the rank of 7:9. - He 
will be stationed at the headquarters of the i 
Training Command, Barksdale Air Force Base, 


Shreveport, Louisiana. 


a year’s leave of 
"alifornia to serve 
at the Uni- 
ty of Oslo 


David Krech has been granted 
University of € 
[ social psy¢ hology 


The Universi 


ar program dur 
scientists as 


absence from the 
as visiting professor 0 
versity of Oslo, Norway. 

has embarked on a five-ye 


they will have various Amer! 
st year 


ing which 


n social 
Paul Lazarsíeld of 


nt a semester at Oslo under 


Visiting professors. 
Columbia University spe 
the same program. 


f the C Carnegie Institute ol 


M. Lepley of the Pennsyl 
ays at the Air 
-onsultants 
1, helping 
new Air 


B. von Haller Gilmer © 
Technology and William 
vania State College spent 
University, Maxwell Field, 
to the Air Force Academy Pla 
to plan the curriculum for the 


several d 
Alabama, as € 
anning Boar 
proposed 


Force Academy. 

psychiatry 
| to active 
1948 for a 
sas ward 


«dent in 
Eldred F. Hardtke, formerly resident i 


at the John Sealy Hospital, 
duty in the Army Medical € 
two-year period. In addition 


oflicer at Brooke General Hospital. | st 
x] as merit 


Clinic there- 


was rec -allec 


ton, he has been assigne 
cently opened Child Guidance 

the first, and to date only, child g 
Sored by the Army. ‘The clinic is 
Of Major Frederick Zehrer. clinic: 
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Major Jerome G. Sacks, MSC, USA has been 
transferred from Fort Sam Houston to the Office of 
the Surgeon General, where he has been assigned as 
assistant. chief of the Clinical Psychology Branch. 
Major Sacks will spend the next few months on a 
research project in connection with ‘the Army's 
clinical psychology research program. 


John P. Mundy, formerly of the VA Guidance Cen- 
ter of the University of Virginia, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the personnel department of the Capital 
Transit Company of Washington, D. C. 


William U. Snyder served as consultant on psycho- 
therapy under the auspices of the University Center 
in Georgia, visiting the University of Georgia, Emory 
University, and Georgia Institute of Technology. 


Michael B. Dunn has resigned from the Winter 
VA Hospital to become the educational director of 
the Devereux Schools of Devon, Pennsylvania and 
Santa Barbara, California. 


Laurel Childe, formerly psychologist with the New 
York State Department of Mental Hygiene, has 
accepted a position as psy "hologist and child thera- 
pist in the Montgomery County Mental Hygiene 
Clinic. 


Henry F. Daum has accepted a position as assist- 
ss manager of the 


ant superintendent and busin 
Abington Public Schools, Pennsylvania. 


Harry Helson has resigned from Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege to accept an appointment as full professor and 
chairman of the department of psychology at Brook- 
lyn College. Edward Girden is serving as acting 
chairman for the present academic year. 


Frederick Wyatt has resigned as chief psychologist 
at McLean Hospital and as psychologist at Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital to accept the position of 
chief ps "hologist at the Cushing VA Hospital, 
Framingham, Massachusetts. 


Esther Lee Mirmow, formerly a school psycholo- 


gist in San Diego. has been appointed as research 
gis 


ER 
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stant in medical psychology at the Child Guid- 


ance Clinic of Washington University. 


Ruth Bishop, formerly of the University of Ten- 
nessee, has accepted the position of personnel con- 
sultant to the Chicago Civil Service Commission. 


Charles L. Odom has resigned as chief clinical psy- 
chologist in, the VA Hospital at New Orleans to 
accept a position as chief clinical psychologist in the 
newly activated Mental Hygiene Clinic in the Ma- 
sonic Temple Building in New Orleans. 


Victor Goertzel, formerly clinical psychologist at 
the Wayne County General Hospital, has been ap- 
pointed psychologist at the recently opened Wayne 
County Mental Health Clinic, at 610 Griswold 
Building, Detroit 26, Michigan. 


Evelyn M. Carrington is on leave of absence from 
the Texas State College for Women to serve as visit- 
ing professor of educational psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Texas for 1948 49. 


John D. Foley, formerly of the Office of the Dean 
of Students, University of Minnesota, is now clinical 
psychologist at the Minnesota Psychiatric Institute, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Alexander Goldman, formerly of the Domestic 
Relations Court, New York City, has joined the VA 
as personal counselor for the Rochester, New York 
office. 

Abraham Jacobs, now psychologist-counselor with 
the Cincinnati Je 
appointed supervisor of the Cincinnati District for 


ish Vocational Service, has been 


the Ohio State Rehabilitation Services for the Blind. 


The department of psychology of Long Island 
University announces that the following psycholo- 


gists have been added to the staff: Nathan Israeli, as 
associate professor: David P. Ausubel, as lecturer; 
Joseph Stubbins. Peter Stevens, and Gabriel Elias, 


as instructors: and Jules Barron, as assistant. 


Walter Bernard and Robert D. Weitz have been 
promoted to the rank of assistant professor. 


The APA Committee on Professional Training 


below the Doctoral Degree, « hich was established 
jv the Council of Representatives, 


last September ł 
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has now been appointed. Howard P. Longstaff is 
chairman. Other members are Norma F. Cutts, L. 
D. Hartson, Cl 
Katherine M. Maurer, Sidney L. Pressey, George S. 


ford E. Jurgensen, Wilson McTeer, 
Speer, and Howard R. Taylor. 


The Rorschach technique is listed as one of their 
interests by 18 per cent of APA members with biog- 
raphies in the 1948 APA Directory. 


Psychologists on sabbatical leave, who wish a 
visiting professorship or other employment for part 
of their year, are invited to write to the APA office. 
Wayne Dennis has suggested that we establish such 
a register, and Dean Worcester has suggested that 
the APA maintain a register of psychologists on 
retirement status who might be available for a semes- 
ter or two. The APA office will be glad to maintain 
such lists if there are registrants. 


The 13 VA Branch Offices were eliminated: on 
January 31, 1949. All supervision which has 
heretofore been carried on by them will now be 
directed from the Central VA Office in Washington. 


The Committee on Aviation Psychology of the 
National Research Council was invited by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to observe activity on the Navy’s 
aircraft carrier Saipan while on a cruise to Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba. ‘Those making the cruise were 
George K. Bennett, Dean R. Brimhall, Glen Finch, 
Paul M. Fitts, Eric Gardner, Frank Geldard, Morris 
5. Viteles, E. S. Ewart, John C. Flanagan, Phillip J- 
Rulon, David Bakan, Alexander C. Williams, Capt- 
W. E. Kellum, Lt. Comdr. W. J. Robinson, Lt. 
Harry J. Older, Lt. W. F. Madden, John W. Mac- 
millan, and Commander N. L. Barr. 


The first appointments have been made to the 
program of post-doctoral research and training in 
client-centered therapy at the Counseling Center of 
the University of Chic 


| go, under the general super- 
vision of Carl R. Rogers. The appointees are: 
Louis S. Cholden, MD; Cornelia Doty, PhD; 
F. Griffin, PhD; and Robert W. Leeper, PhD. 


;inor 


Division 12 Questionnaire. ‘Twelve hundred psy~ 
chologists have already returned the questionnaire 
regarding the practice of psychotherapy and coun- 
seling, which was circulate | by the Committee on 
Therapy of the Division of Clinical and Abnormal 
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Psychology. Members of the APA who have re- 


ceived questionnaires and have not yet returned 


them are urged by the committee to get them to 
n Riggs Foundation, Stock- 


David Rapaport, Auste 
deadline of March 30, 1949. 


bridge, Mass., before the 


The consultants in clinical psychology to the Sur- 
geon General, United States Army, met in Washing- 
ton on January 13. Col. John M. Caldwell, Wayne 
Dennis, Lt. Col. Charles S. Gersoni, Col. Othmar 
Goriup, William A. Hunt, Carlyle F. Jacobsen, 
James G. Miller, Major Jerome G. Sacks, and David 


Shakow attended. 


The International Council of Women Psycholo- 
gists elected the following officers for the current 
Schwesinger. president: Lillian G. 
Emily Burr, E abeth 
Margaret. Ives, Wilda 
and Margaret 


year: Gladys €. 
Portenier, vice-president: 
Duffy, Cecile W. Flemming, 
Rosebrook. Sara Stinchtield-Hawk, T 
Wylie, board members: zvelyn M. ¢ arrington, Uni- 
nity editor of the News Letter; and 
al, Cincinnati 16, 


versity of Texas, 
Doris T. Allen, Longview Hospit 
Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 
iation is an 
The Intercollegiate Psychology ee aae 
logical organization W nic 
The first annual con- 
olumbia, on 


intercollegiate psycho 
cludes 17 colleges at present. i 
vention was held at Teachers College, € 
December 11, 1948. Gardner Murphy 
dress entitled The Skeptical P moderator 
posium with Laurance p. Shafte ‘an. Herbert 
featured as speakers saet in 
Birch, Kenneth Clark and Z ed à 
the evening the program GUTER 


ave an ad- 
gave an id 
A sym- 


Alexandra 
ygmunt Piot 
committee 


dance. 

ication and Public 
Committee on 
political 
ty 


inar on Commun 


A research sem ‘Ne 


Opinion is being sponsored by 
the departme 
iology of the 
ypinion 
September 
and Paul 

for the 


nts of 
Univers 
Research 
L3 


Communication. and 
and soc 


science, psychology : 
ational ( 


of Chicago, and by the N 
Center, for the period Au 


gust | te 
" ans Spete” 
Among the participants will be Hans nh IN 

1 i t sociologs 
Lazarsfeld, visiting professor 9! a program 

sped m ` s 

MR dion National 
plis Avenues 


second term. Persons inter 
should write to Clyde Hart. 
Opinion Research “Center. 4901 
Chicago, . 
grant Ol 


P a 
" ^ ceived = MES 
Northwestern University rege jon to assist 1n 


813,500. from the Carnegie Corporat 


the development of a joint introductory course 
covering the fields of anthropology, psychology, and 


sociology. 


The Carnegie Institute of Technology announces 
the establishment of its graduate program for the 
PhD degree in psychology, to start September, 1949. 
The new psychological laboratories are now com- 
plete. In addition, the facilities of the Bureau of 
Measurement and Guidance, including a reading 
clinic, are available. The instructional staff consists 
of 12 full-time members supplemented by part-time 
lecturers from industry. For information concern- 
ing graduate work and fellowships, write to B. von 
Haller Gilmer, Head, Department of Psychology. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 13. 


The University of Buffalo is now granting the 
PhD degree in psychology. Applications for gradu- 
ate school should be made to the Dean of the Gradu- 
ate College of Arts and Sciences, University of Buf- 
falo, Buffalo 14, New York. 


New York University has established a Psychologi- 
cal Research Center in the Graduate School of Arts 
and Science. The Center will conduct psychological 
research in the following major areas of psychology: 
(a) general experimental psychology, with applica- 
tions to problems in sensory, motor and symbolic 
proficiency; (b) the psychology of individual dif- 
ferences and adjustment, with applications in per- 
sonnel and clinical psychology ; (c) social psychology, 
with applications to the study of attitudes and 
human relations. The Center is administered by a 
Committee whose chairman is Lyle H. Lanier: other 


members are Thomas N. Jenkins and William D. 


Glenn, Jr. 


Chico State College was given a grant of 87150 by 
the Rosenberg Foundation in San Francisco to assist 
the college in financing workshops in student coun- 
seling. The first of the workshops will be held in 
Chico from June 20 through July 15, 1949. Edmund 
G. Williamson and John G. Darley will be special 
lecturers and consultants. Hugh M. Bell of Chico 


State. Colle 
A maximum of sixty students has been set 


1949 Workshop. 


ge will teach courses in counseling tech- 


niques. 
for the 


The Ohio State University announced that 19 posi- 


tions as officers and committee members of the APA 


i 
1 
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are held by faculty members, and 24 positions are 
held by former graduate students from the univer- 
sity, making a total of 43. 


A School for Genius is planned by the Hartford 
Foundation. Some twenty buildings, in the region 
of Santa Monica, will be designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright, and an annual outlay of $150,000 is planned. 
Some 30 to 75 university graduates in all fields of 
specialization would be in residence each vear. 


The New York State Psychological Association 
held its annual meeting in February at Hunter Col- 
lege, with 300 in attendance. Certification of psy- 
chologists was the main topic of discussion. George 
K. Bennett gave his presidential address on the topic, 
Some Explorations in the Prediction of Inzentiveness. 
Arthur W. Combs is president for 1949-50. 


The Connecticut State Psychological Society 
elected the following officers at its fiftieth annual 
meeting in Hartford in December: Irvin L. Child, 
president; Elmer R. Hagman, president-elect ; 
Norma E. Cutts, William D. Orbison, Helen Peak, 
and Seymour B. Sarason, council of directors; and 
Paul S. Burnham, Drawer 1003A Yale Station, New 
Haven, Connecticut, secretary. 


New officers of the Connecticut Valley Association 
of Psychologists for the year 1949 are: William D. 
Orbison, president; Bernard J. Covner, vice-presi- 
dent: S. Rains Wallace, program chairman; and 
Wilbert S. Ray, Trinity College, Hartford 6, Con- 
necticut, secretary. 


The New York Society of Clinical Psychologists 
announces that those seeking membership in the 
organization should obtain application forms from 
Mr. Sam Perlman, 850-B Ninth Lane, Jamaica Bay 
Houses, Brooklyn 12, New York. 


The Hawaiian Psychological Association has been 
formed by a group of fellows and associates of the 
American. Psychological Association. An organiza- 
tion meeting was held January 12, 1949 at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. The following officers were 
alerted for 1949: Theodore W. Forbes, president; 
Colin J. Herrick, president-elect ; Helen E. Peixotto, 
secretary treasurer. W. Edgar Vinacke, representa- 
tive to the APA: and Mildred €. Mendenhall, repre- 
e to the Executive Council. Psy- 


sentative at-larg 


chologists in Hawaii desiring membership can obtain 
forms and information by writing to the secretary 
at the University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, T. IH. 


The Fourth Annual Coordinating Conference will 
be held at the Western State Psychiatric Institute 
and Clinic of Pittsburgh on March 31 and April 1, 
1919. The theme of the program is Progress and 
Implications in Research. The speakers in psy- 
chology will be Elliott H. Rodnick and Frederick 
Wyatt. 


Additions to the graduate assistantship list and to 
the intern table are as follows: 


Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green. 
Ohio. Apply for admission to Dr. Emerson Shuck. 
Director, Graduate School. Tuition: resident. 
$67.50; nr, $105.00. Limited number of fellowships 
and scholarships. Six graduate assistantships: 15 
hours work; stipend, $750 ex. Apply by March 1 
to Dr. J. E. Wenrick, Chairman, Dept. of Psych. 


Psychological Services Center, Syracuse University: 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. Stipend $1050 to 82400 per 
annum; no maintenance. Age, 21 40; either sex: 
MA usually required. For further information write 
to Chairman, Committee on Assistantships. 


Saint Elizabeths Hospital, Washington 20, D. C- 
Stipend: junior level, 81600; senior level, 82200; no 
maintenance. Age, 20 45; either sex; MA required 
for junior level; PhD required for senior level. For 
further information write to Dr. Winfred Overholser: 
Superintendent. 


Teachers College, Columbia, announces a tive- 
month fellowship of S750 to a post-MA student in 
the field of vocational guidance, with apprenticeship 
training given at the Jewish Vocational Service in 
Cleveland. An appointee will be designated jointly 
by Prof. Donald E. Super, representing the ‘Teacher 
College Guidance Department, and Mr. Sidney 
Lewine, representing the Cleveland agency. 


Summer research fellowships of the New york 
Zoological Society, for three months from June 15 t° 
September 15, PhD in any one of several biologic? 
fields including psychology, to provide opportunities 
for advanced research workers to study the behavior 
of the Societ vs collection of animals ai the New york 
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Zoological Park ( Bronx Zoo) Salary S500 for three 
months. Write to New York Zoological Society. 
Behavior Research. Program, Bronx Zoo, New York 
60, New York. 


Army commissions at the rank of second or first 
lieutenant in the Regular Army are offered to experi- 
mental psychologists and other critically needed sci- 
entists, according to a release from the Headquarters 
of the First Army, Information Section, 90 Church 


Street, New York 7. Further information can be 


obtained on request. 


i i Se J ar € 
Assistant professor, beginning September, 1949, 


man, under 40, PhD, or requirements practically 
met; to teach clinical and general psychology. Ap- 
two-thirds of time to be devoted to 
third time to clinical counseling 
lents on campus. 


proximately 
teaching and one- 
(not vocational guidance) with stud 
Salary $3800 to $4200 (nine months), depending on 


experience. 

Assistant professor (perh 
ning September, 1949, man, under 40, PhD, or re- 
quirements practically met; to teach experimental, 


general, and statistics. Salary $3500 to $4000 (nine 


months), depending on experience. Apply to Dr. 
H. M. MacPhee, Chairman, Department of Psy- 
aware, Newark, Delaware. 


aps instructor), begin- 


chology, University of Del 


gist needed as soon as possible, 
profession. team in the 
The psycholo- 


Clinical psycholo 
to work as part of a three- 
usual mental hygiene clinic setting. 
Id be expected to do psychometrics when 


gist wou À 


d, including projective tests, and also des 
nt in consultation with psychia- 


indicate 
blv some treatme 


trists; opportunity for evening teaching. Salary 
dependent on qualifications. 
to test in vocational counseling 


Psychometrist, 
program. Salary depende à iem 
additional details write L. R. Cummins, l Oor osten 
Guidance Center, 20 West Gaston 


nt on qualifications. For 


Community 
Street, Savannah, Georgia. 


as possible, rank 
Air Force in 


Research psychologists, as soon 


ated, to do research for the Ck 
ational conditions in the Arctic. Ap- 
_D. Carlson, A istant Dean of the 
ashington, Seattle 5. 


not st 
regard to oper 
ply to Professor L 
Medical School. University of V 


Washington. 
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Chief clinical psychologist, as soon as possible, 
either sex, PhD, clinical experience with both adults 
and children desired; duties as clinical psychologist 
in Child Guidance Center, supervisor of training in 
clinical psychology, university teaching and personal 
research. Apply to Dr. John W. Stafford, Acting 
Head, Department of Psychology and Psychiatry, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


Visiting professor, beginning July 1, 1949, for 
academic year, to assist in giving advanced courses 
in general psychology, teach latest trends and tech- 
niques in evaluation, and give instruction in psycho- 
logical tests and measurements; at the University of 
the Philippines, Manila; under the Fulbright Pro- 
gram; stipend may be expected to bear a reasonable 
relation to the grantee’s present salary. Funds are 
available to cover maintenance and transportation. 
Apply to Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils, Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25. 


Research administrator, Navy. Civil Service ap- 
pointment at P-6 grade (salary $7452.20 per year); 
to serve as assistant to J. W. Macmillan and H. A. 
Imus in the Psychology and Psychophysiology 
Branches of the Office of Naval Research. Duties 
will include administrative handling of research con- 
tracts in psychology and psychophysiology with 
universities and other research agencies. Applicants 
should have PhD, training in experimental psychol- 
ogy, and knowledge of social and physiological psy- 
chology. Man preferred. Apply to Dr. John W. 
Macmillan, Psychology Branch, Office of Naval 
Research, Washington 25, D. C. 


Teacher, beginning September, 1949, to teach in 
one or more of the fields of experimental, clinical, or 
physiological psychology. Salary S3000 to S4000, 
depending upon experience and training. Apply to 
Dr. Raleigh M. Drake, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio. 


Clinical psychologist, Texas, wanted for the Texas 
State. Department of Health, Division of Mental 
Health, Austin 2, Texas. The duties are those of 
assisting. the director of the Division of Mental 
Health to plan and administer clinical psychology for 
the state mental health program. PhD preferred, of 
certification by ABEPP; three years of experience as 
a minimum. Salary, $4500-5052. Apply to the 
Director, Dr. Elizabeth Gentry. 


ee eee Á—À 
Authoritative Books for Psychologists 


Studies in Psychosomatic Medicine 


FRANZ ALEXANDER, THOMAS M. FRENCH, et al., Chicago In- 
stitute for Psychoanalysis. Comprehensive information on the 
new era of medicine called **psychosomatic"', in a collection of 
papers based on the psychoanalytic study of patients suffering 
from chronic disturbances such as peptic ulcer, bronchial asthma, 
acute laryngitis, hay fever,eczema, migraine,and others. Written 
during the past 16 years by the Staff of the Chicago Institute for 
Psychoanalysis, they present a method of approach to the study 
of disease which utilizes all available sources of information 

the observation of behavior, verbal communication, and bodily 
symptoms. The papers are classified according to type of somatic 
disturbance. ''Contains many.. - simply stated truths in the 
field of psychosomatic medicine ...An important addition.” 

Dr. Frank G. Slaughter, N. Y. Times. 568 pages. $7.50 


The Abnormal Personality 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Harvard University. Discussing the person- 
alities of the maladjusted, neurotic, delinquent, psychotic, 
brain-injured or otherwise disordered, the author writes about 
abnormal people in a way to make the book valuable to every 
student of human nature, professional or non-professional. 
Maladjustments are described by showing at each point how 
normal development can go astray. Certain disorders which are 
closely associated with impaired bodily functioning are included 
to heip the reader see the inter-relationship of mind and body 
and observe psychosomatic principles in his thinking. Consid- 
erable material on psychotherapy. “With its scholarly assets 
and its gracious literary style, this book deserves to achieve a high 
rank..." -Jounal of Consulting Psychology. 613 pages. $5.00 


Introduction to Clinical Psychology 
E eJ 


L. A. PENNINGTON University of Illinois and IRWIN A. BERG, 
Northwestern University. 23 Contributing Specialists. A de- 
scription of the work clinical psychologists do, offering a broad 
acquaintance with the behavior problems encountered by clini- 
cians whether in industry, the hospital, community clinic, or 
university counseling center and with the techniques used by 
qualified practitioners today. It clarifies the relationship of 
clinical work to the psychiatric profession and points out the 
areas in which the clinical psychologist, the psychiatrist, and the 
case worker can be of mutual assistance. Many detailed case 
histories. 595 pages. 42 ill. $5.00 


Child Psychology and Development 


LOUIS P. THORPE, University of Southern California. Study of 
the personal and social adjustment of the child at increasingly 
high levels of development, with special emphasis on the environ- 
mental influences of home, school, and community. Presents 
the essential concepts, findings, and interpretations on which an 
objective child psychology must be based, using a broad point of 
view which accepts the contributions of more than one school of 
psychology. Research materials, clinical studies, views of promi- 
nent workers are reviewed. 781 pages. $4.50 


Write Dept. 502 for free folder describing full list of 
books on psychology and psychiatry 
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The widely acclaimed work on sh 
faster, less costly methods of psy 
analytic therapy. Recognized by 
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vance’, “a real breakaway", "a T. 
stone on the road to scientific psychia” 
try", it is based on examination an 
treatment of hundreds of patients bY : M 
Chicago Institute , for Psychoanaly5! 
over a seven year period. It shows 9. 
successful brief procedures in wide appli: 
cation can be, and indicates the value ° 
selecting and applying the technique 
best suited to the individual case: 
compact, readable text of the latest on 
velopments in the field of dynamic psy, 
chiatry ...an interesting handbook ti 
treatment ...of help to psychiatri$,, 
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Journal of the American Medical 00 
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PSYCHOLOGY AT THE SPECIAL DEVICES CENTER. 
OFFICE OF NAVAL RESEARCH' 


LEONARD C. MEAD* 


Tufts College 


INTRODUCTION 
URING World War II the Special Devices 
Center concentrated a major portion of its 
efforts on the creation of synthetic training 
devices. By the ingenious application of electronics, 
optics, hydraulics, mechanics and other phases of the 


engineering sciences, a great number of trainers were 
created which simulated such diverse tas 
ment flying, airborne flexible gunnery, celestial navi- 
on simulated surface 


as instru- 


gation, and submarine atta 
In the latter phases of the war it became 
that engineering "know-how" 


vessels. 
apparent, however, 
did not, in all instances, solve the problem of useful 
(valid) synthetic trainer development. Tt became 
recognized that the problem of task simulation was 
as much a psychological problem as an engineering 
challenge. Thus there was established a Utilization 
Section, headed by a psychologist, whose function it 
was to work with the engineers so that the devices 
would have psychological reliability, validity, objec- 
tive scoring, adjustable task difficulty, and other 
features which the psychologist has so long recom- 
mended as necessary in a training instrument. 
After establishment of the Office of Naval Research 
bv act of Congress (Public Law 588) on 1 August 
1946, the mission of the Special Devices Center was 
er such research and development 
of modern machines, 
capabilities and 
The Utilization 


broadened to cov 
as to integrate the performance 
weapons, and techniques with the 
limitations of their naval operators. 
Section became the Human Engineering Branch and 
the functions of the Center as a whole now include, 
9, 17) written at the re 
articles, it illustrates 
(human engineering? 
| services in the 


This article is one of a series (4. 


quest of the editor. Like the previous 
how applied experimental psychology 
is continuing to be sponsored. by the armet 
Dari WOLFLE. . 
ile the author was Head of the 
Devices Center. 


post-war period. 

2 This article was written W h à 
r Branch of the Special 
ontained herein 
t to be constru 


Human Enginee 


i 5 are the private 
The opinions or assertions € 


ied as official or 


(s of ` writer and are no ; 
ones of the writer an aval service 


f vay “pe p or ni 
reflecting the views of the Navy Department ¢ 


at large. 
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in addition to synthetic trainer development, such 
activities as the preparation of teaching aids, human 
engineering (to be elaborated below), the develop- 
ment of research tools for the physical and biological 
sciences, tactical evaluation by means of adv i 
digital computers, and technical guidance and : 


ance to the naval service with respect to production, 
distribution, maintenance, and assessment of trainers 
and training methods. 

The Special Devices Center is only one of several 
divisions within the Office of Naval Research which 
psychological research. The Research 
Group of ONR in Washington, D. C. has a Psychol- 
ogy Branch, directed by Dr. J. W. Macmillan, and a 
Psychophysiology Branch, directed by Dr. H. A. 
Imus. The Psychology Section at the ONR Naval 
Research Laboratory is headed by Dr. Franklin V. 
Taylor who has recently described his functions and 
activities (7/7). Outside of the Office of Naval Re- 
search, the Navy Department has psychologists em- 
ployed in the Bureau of Naval Personnel, the Bureau 
of Ordnance and the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery? 


Sponsors 


The activities of the Office of Naval Research 
are probably of greatest interest to academic psy- 
chologists because it is this agency which has set up 
a broad and comprehensive program of psychological 
research by means of government contracts with 
civilian colleges and universities. 


PROGRAM 


The contract-supported research 


program of the Special Devices Center is classified 


psychological 


into five major areas, as follows: 1) device develop- 
ment and psychological evaluation, 2) studies of 
rapid mass learning media and techniques, 3) re- 
search and application to naval training problems, 
4) research on and synthesis of human engineering 


data, and 5) systems studies. In each of these five 


? Of passing interest 1s the fact that there is an appreciable 


vice and military. for 


number of unfilled billets, both civil s 
psychologists in most of these agencies. 
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TABLE 1 


Psychological programs, projects and contractors of the Special Devices Center 


PROJECT 


CONTRACTOR 


PROGRAM A: DEVICE DEVELOPMENT AND PSYCHOLOGICAL EVALUATION 


Consulting services in optics 
. Utilization studies of gunnery trainers 


t 
2 
3. 
4. Evaluation of primary flight trainers 
8. 


arch and development on an “alertn 
ion Lantern 


6. Re 
7. Procurement of New London Color V 


Utilization studies of Mark 18 Coordination Trainer 


aluation of the *Flybar" Link instrument trainer 
indicator" "Tufts College 


University of Rochester, Institute of Optics 
State University of lowa 
Tufts Coll 


Psychological Corporation 


American Institute for Research 


Macbeth Corporation 


ProGram B: Rapip Mass LEARNING 


8. Classroom communicator 
9, Teach-test devic 
10, Procurement of small drum automatic tutor 


11. Instructional film research project 
12. Evaluation of radio and televi 


13. Utilization and educational research with television 
PROGRAM C: PsycHoLocicaL Res 


14. Evaluation of the Ranging-Tracking-Aiming Point Assessor 


15. Automatic Reading Assessor 


ion as educational media 


The Ohio State University 
The Ohio State University 
Brandywine Pre 
Pennsylvania State College 
University of North Carlina 


sion Mig. Co. 


Fordham University 


ARCH ON NAVAL TRAINING PROBLEMS 


Tufts College 
Tufts College 


16. Psycho-educational survey, recommendations and research in sup- Richardson, Bellows, Henry and Company, Inc. 


port of Naval Air Training Command program 
17. Voice communication trainer e 


18. Research on training techniques for voice communications 


iluation and talker training 


Purdue University, Department of Speech 
Kenyon College 


PROGRAM D: RESEARCH AND SYNTHESIS OF HUMAN ENGINEERING Dara 


19. Handbook of Human Engineering Data 


20. Human factors affecting performance in high speed aircraft 


1 
2. Perceptual problems in visual displays 


23. Design of dials and indicators for radar and associated equipment 


Optimal force-displacement characteristics of aircraft controls 


Tufts College 
sychological Corporation 


sychological Corporation 
Mt. Holyoke Colle 
kins) 


(subcontract with Johns Hopkins) 


24. Research on physical characteristics of machine controls in relation. State University of Lowa 


to motor abilities and aptitud 
5, Studies of factors affecting transfer in motor tasks 


2 
26. Research on human operator's capacity to utilize various types of 


control mechanisms 


PROGRAM H 


28, Systems Research Project 


20. Equipment design and arrangement 


Mx 


31. Human factors in cockpit design 


12. Virerew coordination 


areas there exists a number of contracts. Table 1 


27. Motion-and-time studies of equipment displays and controls 


Design and evaluation of aireraft display and control systems 


Connecticut College 


tory (subcontract with Johns Hopkins) 


STUDIES 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Dunlap and Morris, Inc. | 
University of Ilinois 
Psychological Corporation 
New York University 


in Table 1. 


(subcontract with Johns Hop- 


Purdue University, Applied Psychology Laboratory 


University of Rochester, Department of Psychology 


Purdue University, Motion-and-Time Study Labora- 


3 Wei E j headings. For purposes of easy reference, the pror 
resents in outline form the specific projects and the sare Te secutive 
i ects are numbered consecutively 


contractors, grouped under the tive major program — of these programs will be described tely 
tone ribed separately. 
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DEVICE DEVELOPMENT AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EVALUATION 

The projects listed under Program V in Table 1 
represent, in part, a continuation of those psycho- 
logical services which are necessary in the design and 
development of synthetic trainers. During World 
War I there was neither time nor opportunity to 
conduct the validity and. reliability studies which 
theoretically are necessary to insure that such de- 
vices are psychologically sound (7%). It is disturbing 
to report that the post-war situation is not providing 
any marked increase in the frequency of application 
of these psycho-technological services. The major 
factors which prevent true validity studies of trainers 
"There is 


üre their time-consuming nature and cost. 

also a severe shortage of military personnel to serve 
as subjects in such experiments. In some instances 
where a projected trainer is expected to rec 
or where 


Ive ex- 


tensive usage, to be costly in production, 
there is a doubt as to its actual training value, we 
have managed to establish either reliability and or 
validity studies, In lieu of actually “pretesting” the 
| of the Human Engineering 


trainer, the personne i 
t of time in consultation 


Branch spend a great amoun 
with the project. engineers in charge of particular 
trainer developments. 

human engineers are called 


In some instances the 3 
cerning the de- 


upon to make recommendations con 
sign of the trainer from the point i 
realism of simulated situations. Such questions tre- 
quently involve the creation of visual ill 
consequent problems of optical design. Expert con- 
atters are available from 
University of Rochester 
Table 1). 

am A of Table 1. 
evaluation 


of view of the 


isions and 


sultation services on such m 
the Institute of Optics of the 
(see Project 1 under Program A in 
Of the projects listed under Progran 
Numbers 2.5, and 4 are ps chological | M 
studies whose aim is to determine the training value 
The Towa project was one of 
World War H and there 
a like number of differ- 
College study has 


ot particular devices. inve 
the few begun during 


been submitted six reports on 
The Tufts 
and has le i 
the development of a 
ight which will 


ent gunnery trainers. 


s^ d to a set ol 
recently. been. completed 


recommendations regarding 


new trainer for a lead computing Fe 
gical principles o 


incorporate many of the psychol : 
: es has it been 


of these studi 


learning. In neither 
flects between the 


ble to measure the transter € 
practice and the operational situation 
was obtained. conce 


po: 
although much 


I. a rning the 
Valuable information 


shape of the learning curves, final limits of perform- 
ance, adequacy of scoring devices, spacing of prac- 
tic 


and so forth. The matter of validation is being 
considered by the Psychological Corporation whose 
s located within the Naval Air Training 


project sta 
Command at Pensacola, Florida. Experimental and 
control groups have been formed from among the 
students as they enter the training command and 
their performance during a series of tests on new and 
old types of flight trainers will be correlated with 
subsequent measures of their success during basic 
and advanced training. A new type of personne 
jacket for naval aviators will provide more adequate 
criterion scores than have hitherto been available. 
It should be observed, incidentally, that the deter- 
mination of adequate criteria of job performance stil 
constitutes one of the major obstacles to the military 


^hologist interested in either training or selection 

The American Institute for Research has jus 
»egun a study to discover the extent to which audi- 
tory signals can replace visual indicators during 
instrument flight (Project 5). This work is a con- 
tinuation of a program begun by the Harvar 
*sycho-Acoustic Laboratory (0). The Institute in- 
tends to experiment with these auditory cues to flight 
yerformance both in a Link Instrument Trainer anc 


in the air. The notion of relieving one sense fielc 
əy utilizing another is being exploited with increas- 
ing frequency by military psychologists (5, 73, 74). 


Project 6 is a research and development contract 
with Tufts College to explore the possibilities of the 
development of a simple, automatic electronic device 
for signalling when a person is becoming dangerously 
inalert, A feasible physiological indicator has been 
discovered in the muscle action potential output from 
the supra-orbital eye muscles (70, /1) and a labora- 
tory demonstration of the alertness indicator has 
already been achieved. Further work will consist of 
the development of a portable (and. or pocket) model 
of the electronic amplifier and integrating equipment 
and tryout in service and field situations. 

Project 7 is also the development of a particular 
device, in this case the production of test models of a 
color vision lantern. Preliminary tests of a proto- 
type model have shown that the lantern has high 
reliability, is quickly administered, and correlates 
highly with the pseudo-isochromatic plates (3). Tt 
is also more difficult to "coach" a man to obtain a 
passing score than to coach him to pass the pseudo- 
isochromatic plates. Production models of the lan- 
tern will be tested by the Bureau of Medicine and 
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Surgery for possible adoption as standard color vision 


testing equipment. 
RAPID MASS LEARNING 


The projects listed under Program B in Table | 
are devoted to the exploitation of methods and tech- 
niques which can be used for the efficient and rapid 
training of large groups of individuals. The projects 
entitled Classroom Communicator and Teach-Test 
Devices (Numbers 8 and 9) are part of the concen- 
trated program which the Ohio State University has 
been conducting for a number of years on academic 
acceleration and time-saving during professional 
training (/6). Several prototype models of small 
pieces of classroom equipment have been developed. 
When used by the student they force him to follow 
several of the important principles of learning. They 
also aid the instructor in giving spot quizzes which 
are scored at the time of the examination. Project 
10 involves the procurement of production models of 
one of these teach-test devices. 

Project 11 requires that research be performed to 
derive principles and facts which should be used in 
the production and utilization of instructional sound 
motion pictures (2). The investigators, in this case, 
are members and graduate students of the Depart- 
ments of Psychology and Education in the School of 
Education of the Pennsylvania State College. The 
goal of these studies is to make recommendations 
which can be used effectively by those individuals in 
the Navy Department engaged in the preparation of 
training films. 

Projects 12 and 13 are also investigations of the 
potential pedagogical value of mass communication 
media. The Communication Center at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina is just now undertaking a one- 
year experiment in which various forms of radio 
presentation will be evaluated against each other and 
conventional classroom methods of education. This 
contractor is also furnishing expert consulting serv- 
ices to the television studio now being installed at 
the Special Devices Center. When this studio is 
completed it is planned to conduct experimental edu- 
cational research with this newest type of mass com- 


munication medium. The objective of these 
television studies is to delimit the advantages and 
disadvantages of television as a means for accom- 
plishing the Navy's teaching requirements. It seems 
to be generally agreed that expert and effective teach- 
ing was at a premium during World War IH. The 
notion of concentrating the best instructors and 


instructional aids at one center and syndicating the 
program to great numbers of Navy classrooms and 
training facilities on a nationwide basis is extremely 
attractive. Since there are many overlapping tech- 
niques which are common to motion-pictures, radio, 
and television, the university staffs which are en- 
gaged on Projects 11, 12, and 13 have established 
continuous and effective liaison with each other. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL RE 


ÉARCH ON 
NAVAL TRAINING PROBLEMS 


am B from 
Program C is the immediacy of application of the 


The feature which distinguishes Progr 


research results to naval matters. The rapid mass 
learning projects are concerned with the general edu- 
cational effectiveness of various pedagogical meth- 
ods, whereas Program C is concerned with specific 
technical training problems which confront the 
present-day Navy 


Project 14 is an evaluation 
study of an assessor device which was developed 
originally to make precise measurements of man 
and or machine performance with various types of 
aerial gunnery sighting systems. Although the 
equipment was found to be an ingenious piece of 
machinery in many respects, it has been found lack- 
ing in a number of desirable attributes such as 
reproducibility of target courses, and simplici 
maintenance. ‘The excellent electro-physio 
equipmeat at Tufts College for the study of eye 
movements (/) is being ut c 


zed in the development 
of an automatic reading assessor (Project 12); it i 
the aim of this project to produce an instrument 
which naval personnel can use by themselves. t? 
assess their own reading performance and to improve 
it if desirable. 

Project 16 was instituted at the request. of the 
Chief of the Naval Air Training Command. Rich- 
ardson, Bellows, Henry & Company, Inc. have estab- 
lished a staff within the Command at Pensacola. 
Florida. They have completed a survey of the 
educational procedures and demands within the ait 
training program; their recommendations concerning 


instructor training, examining and rating systems: 


classroom lecture and demonstration procedures; 
curricular planning, subject syllabi, etc. have already 
been acted upon in part. Further technical assi 
ance and some educational research are now 1 
progress. 


Projects 17 and 18 are providing the technical 
training commands. with practical assistance on 


talker training methods and voice communication 
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tems. The Department of Speech at Purdue 


University has completed several evaluation studies 


of voice trainers and teaching methods, and has con- 


ducted a special training course for airc 
tower talkers. The Kenyon College staff is investi- 
gating voice factors which affect speech intelligi- 
bility; their work is conducted both “on campus” 
and at a psycho-acoustic laboratory which has been 
established at the Naval Air Station, Pensacola. 


ARCH AND SYNTHESIS OF HUMAN 
SRING DATA 


ENGINE 

The projects which fall within this program (Pro- 
gram D, Table 1) may be grouped into three cate- 
gories: (1) collection and evaluation of existent 
human engineering data, (2) research on the sensory 
aspects of equipment design, and (3) research 
The latter two categories 


displ 
on equipment contre 
received considerable emphasis during World War IL 


and now constitute the major areas of investigation 
by contemporary military and industrial engineering 
psychologists (5, 8, 9, 12, 13, 1H, 15, I7). 

In order to acquaint naval officials with the field 
of human engineering, and to assist design engineers 
in taking account of human factors in their engineer- 
ing designs, it has been expedient to spend consider- 
able effort in reviewing what has been done in the 
a two-year contract with Tufts 


field. Project 19 
College to produce a Handbook of Human Engineering 
Data. Research results available in the professional 
journals, service reports, and OSRD reports are being 
reviewed. Every attempt is being made to present 
these data in a form meaningful to the engineer and 
interested. naval personnel so that individuals not 
conversant with the terminology of psychophysiology 
may apply the information to their relevant. prob- 
lems. The /Tandbook is being prepared on a chapter- 
by-chapterbasis. It will cover such topics as vision, 
t -, motor and sensori- 


audition, and muscle sensitivit x 
and principles of learning, 
ntal variables in efficient 
isted in his 


motor coordination, rules 
reaction time, environme 
performance, etc. The contractor is l 
panel of leading psy :holo- 
afts of separate chapters 


planning by an advisory 
gists. Also, as successive dr 
re ay ewe * ex Prts 
are completed the contents are rev iewed by expert 
in that particular field. 


The Handbook will be a 


general summary and 
material in human engt- 


presentation of significant 

neering. The Navy also ha 
specific information on how parti 
influenced by operator charac- 


is continual demands for 
cular engineering 


developments may be 


teristics. Aircraft performance, for example, is now 
hampered in its continued development by human 
fallibilities as well as by the technical ditliculties of 
aeronautical engineering. Under Project 20 the 
Psychological Corporation is furnishing the Special 
Devices Center with information on the limitations 
of human performance in the operation of high speed 
aircraft. Among the particular topics being reviewed 
are visibility at high altitudes, the biological and 
psychological effects of ultrasonic energies, and the 
effects of accelerative forces and high temperatures 


on human efficiency. Project 21 is also a literature 
survey project by the same contractor, in this case 
dealing with the optimum “feel” of aircraft controls 
in terms of kinesthetic sensitivity. 

In the field of equipment display there are two 
projects, each being supported as a sub-contract with 
The Johns Hopkins University (see Project 28 be- 
low). The Mount Holyoke College studies (Project 
22) are on perceptual problems in visual displays. 
Experiments already completed cover such topics as 
accuracy and variability of unaided estimates of 
angular and linear extents, velocities, arc-lengths and 
number of objects. The Applied Psychology Labo- 
ratory of Purdue University (Project 23) is working 
on the design of dials and indicators; the contractor 
has recently submitted reports on (1) the effect of 
instrument dial shape on legibility, and (2) the design 
of numerals for use in counter-type instruments. 

In regard to research on equipment controls, the 
Human Engineering Branch has established three 
contracts on motor skills and abilities (Projects 24, 
25 and 26). The State University of lowa contract 
calls for research on the location of controls with 
respect to body movement and position, the effects 
of friction, mas 


and backlash on controlling be- 
havior, and fundamental studies of the efficiency of 
various types of motor behavior. Connecticut Col- 
lege is making analyses of the significant com 
of complex motor performances and study 
factors which produce transfer of training 1 


^onents 
ing the 
)etween 
motor tasks (7). Psychologists at the University of 
Rochester are investigating factors which affect the 


adequacy of performance of positioning, repetitive 
and continuing movements and interrelationship of 
motor tasks with special reference to facilitation and 
interference. Tt is anticipated that these three con- 
tracts, although providing for rather general studies 
in the field of motor abilities, will provide information 


of direct application to. the design. of machine 


controls. 
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‘The last project in this program (Number 27) is 
under the supervision of the Motion-and-Time Study 
Laboratory of Purdue University. This group 15 
seeking a determination of basic design data for the 
ngement of different types of equip- 


location and arrar 
s switches, knobs, levers, cranks, 


ment controls such a 
They are also concerned with the 


and so forth. 
groups of 


principles of sequential operation of 
controls. 
SYSTEMS STUDIES 

By “Systems Studies” we mean a consideration of 
human engineering research as described above to 
whole systems of men and machines who work simul- 
taneously and in coordination to accomplish a par- 
ticular task. In addition, then, to the problems of 
individual machine display and control, we have the 
further complication of the arrangement layout and 
interaction between groups of men and equipment 
components on overall man-machine efficiency. The 
Navy has many such examples of crew coordination: 
sort are needed particularly in the field 


studies of tl 
of communications. 

The Systems Research Project (Number 28 in 
Table 1) is the most long-established, the largest and 
the most difficult of our psychological contracts to 
describe briefly. The work was begun under an 
OSRD contract with Harvard University and trans- 
ferred to the Office of Naval Research in December 
1915. Direction of the work is by the Department 
of Psychology of the Johns Hopkins University. The 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory of the University 


jrovides engineering services and research equip- 
ment for the psychologists. A Field Laboratory at 
Jamestown, Rhode Island is also maintained by the 
contractor. Sub-contracts are held with the Indus- 
rial Engineering Laboratory of New York Univer- 
sity, the Motion-and-Time Study Laboratory and 
the Applied Psychology Laboratory of Purdue Uni- 
and the Psychophysical Research Unit of 


versity. 
Mt. Holyoke College. The mission of this group of 


laboratories, broadly stated, is to conduct. psycho- 


logical, physi al. and motion-and-time studies rele- 


vant to military information systems and devices. 
It is apparent that the research being conducted by 
23 and 


the various sub-contractors (see Projects 22 


27 above) fall under this general directive. The 
investigators employed directly by the Johns Hop- 
kins University are engaged in a related program of 
Many one time their research 


experimentation. 
projects may be 30 40 in number. 


and development 
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These on-going experiments fall under the following 
(1) design and layout of radars and ass 
(2) the design of dials and indi 
detectability 


categories: 
ciated equipment; 
tors for radar; (3) factors affecting the 
of radar signals; (4) methods for indicating the pres- 
5) basic auditory 


ence and location of radar signals; 
research relevant to the designation of such signals: 
and (6) visual research on plotting and display sys 


tems. In the course of such experimentation a num- 
ber of apparatus contributions have been made, for 
sual research, à 


example, a projection timer for vi 
voice reaction timer and photomultiplier photometer. 
Another basic contribution of the Systems Research 
Project is their formulation of methodological pro- 
cedures for the conduct of systems analyses; their 
“system for doing systems studies" has produced 


considerable favorable comment from industrial engi- 
neers and psychologists and has been found to be 
general in its application. An indication of the 
fundamental nature of much of the research accom- 
plishment of the project is the fact that many of their 
reports receive their first publication in the profes- 


sional psychological and engineering journals. 
Projects 29, 30, 31 and 32 also involve the study of 


human factors as links in a complex system of men- 


and-machines. Project 29 isconducting field studies 
of the layout and arrangement of equipment conr 
Their 


ponents in various types of naval ve 
work is done mainly at the request of the bureaus of 
the Navy Department. Such an arrangement brings 
the staff of Dunlap and Morris, Incorporated into 
close and carly contact with the designers of equip- 
ment, thereby making possible the implementation 
of psychological considerations at the design stage of 
development. Many psychologists who worked 0n 
human engineering problems during World War Il 
will recognize the extreme value of this contact. 
Projects 30 and 31 deal with instrument display: 
arrangement and control problems which arise in the 
design of aircraft cockpits. The University of Illinois 
has already completed an analysis of the psycho- 
ight 
to 


logical requirements in the performance of a 1l 


mission; this analysis has been of great assistance 


our flight engineers because it has provided a psycho- 
logical check-off list for the evaluation of present and 
contemplated equipment and instrument designs in 
terms of human characteristics. Project 31 was an 
activity study of crew behavior on dis transports on 


long-distance flights; a number of useful recommen- 
cedures 


dations were made in regard to check-off pro 
and the layout of cockpit controls. Under Project 


e 
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32, New York University has recently undertaken 
igation of aircrew coordination in heavy- 
e given to 


an inves 
type aircraft; particular attention will b 
communication problems because of the importance 


of this factor in crew efficiency. 
SUMMARY 


The Human Engineering Branch of the Special 
Devices Center, Office of Naval Research, is con- 
cerned with the coordination of men and machines. 
The complexity of naval equipment and procedures 
requires that special effort be made to adapt opera- 
tional requirements to the psychological capabilities 
and limitations of human operators. Such coordi- 
s: (1) By the develop- 
s and methods 


nation is achieved in two way 
ment of particular training device 
have been established dealing with device 
nt and psychological evaluation, rapid 
arch on technical naval train- 


programs 
developme 
mass learning, and rese 
(2) Equipment and military opera- 


ing problems. 
application of findings of 


tions are simplified by the 
human engineering research and systems studies. 
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A PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC METHOD OF TEACHING 
PSYCHOLOGY 


VOLNEY FAW 


Lewis and Clark College 


HE interest at Lewis and Clark College in 
experimenting with educational methods 
that will result in emotional growth provoked 
the following tentative investigation in the area of 
personal relationships within the college classroom. 
The specific purpose of the study was to determine 
the amount and kind of classroom participation rc- 
sulting from two kinds of teacher-student relation- 


ships set up in classroom discussion groups. A class 
conducted along the lines of group therapy w 
pared in this respect with a traditional discussion 
class. A class of 102 students enrolled in general 
"s 


com- 


psychology was studied. The class met four da 


a week; two periods were lecture periods for the 
entire class; on the other two days the class was 
broken down into three discussion groups of equal 
size, with which the instructor met in turn. 
Discussion group -1 was handled in a non-directive 
therapeutic fashion. This group will be referred to 
as the student-centered discussion group. The rela- 
tionship between student and instructor was care- 
fully structured at the beginning of the term. It 
was explained that the instructor would express his 


ideas during the lecture period and that the discus- 
sion period would be for the purpose of providing 
the student with opportunity to express his ideas 
or feelings on any subject that he cared to. The 
instructor did not ask questions, correct short- 
sighted or inaccurate statements, or in any way try 
to direct the discussion along particular lines, other 
than to designate the general area being covered in 
the textbook. He did not express his own views, 
nor did he answer questions direc ted at him. Tech- 


niques developed by Carl Rogers and used in in- 


dividual counseling were usec entirely in this group.! 
The opening statements of the instructor at each 
class session were usually non-directive leads such 
as, "Well, what would vou like to talk about today?” 
or, "Eve been expressing my views in the lecture 
period: perhaps vou would like to take this period 


Carl Ro and Wallen, John L. Counseling with 
New York) MeGraw Hill. 1946 


Rogers 


returned serciecemen 


to express your feelings on the subject." Usually a 
student would strike out on some subject being 
dealt with by the textbook; occasionally he would 
start commenting on something he personally had 
been considering. Whenever feelings were CX- 
pressed, the instructor would reflect the feeling by 
restating the student’s expression in different words. 
When factual or intellectual statements were made, 
the instructor reflected mainly the content. of the 


expression by restating in conversational style the 


idea expressed by the student. Whenever there was 


a pause, the instructor simply relaxed at his desk 
and waited for someone to start talking again. li 
re pause became too uncomfortable for both stu- 
dents and instructor, the instructor would reflect 
the feeling expressed by a student in the immediate 


ast, or resort to a non-directive lead to invite fur- 
rer discu 


sion. 


Discus 


sion group C was handled in a directive 
fashion and will be referred to as the instructor- 
centered group. The instructor carefully designated 


1e particular topie for discussion. He a ked 
questions of the class in general, aimed at bringing 
out the salient points of the topie. The instructo" 
took the initiative in provoking discussion. He 


answered questions, settled disputes or arguments: 


and gave information. He brought the discussion 
back to the topic when it tended to stray. The 
salient difference between group .f and group C was 
that responsibility was left with the student in 
group .f and with the instructor in group C. 

In group B, the third discussion group, methods 
used in group -1 and group C were alternated. 

In each discussion group the number of statement 
made by each student was recorded. 


RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


Amount of participation. Figure 1 gives a graphic 
presentation of the total number of remarks made 
from day to day by students in each of the three 


groups. A significantly greater amount of partici 
pation was present in group .f than in group E 
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Group B fluctuated between -1 and C according to 
the method being used for that day. The amount 
of cla 


tively to the techniques used by the instructor and 


ss participation seemed to respond rather sensi- 


was in direct proportion to the degree to which it 
was student centered. 

H The trend in amount of discussion for group .1 
sions; for 


was slightly upward throughout the 18 se 
group B, upward until the seventh session and from 
there on slightly downward; for group C slightly 
85 
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Vic. 1. Number of student expressions during eighteen 


class sessions in three types of discussion groups. 


but consistently downward throughout the 18 


sessions. 

Table 1 presents the total number r 
during 18 class se sions for each of 
-half times as many remarks were 
made by students in the student-centered group, as 


A d u are 
in the instructor-centered group- Group B, where 
d, fell about halfway 


of remarks made 
the groups. 


Over two and one 


alternating methods were use à 
between the other two groups 1m number of state- 
‘The differences noted in Table 1 


ments made. F 
at the one per cent level. 


are statistical'y significant í 
nev for one or iwo members to 


There was less tende j 
„1 than in group 


dominate the conversation 1n group 


C. Table 2 indicates that a significantly higher 
percentage of the instructor-centered group failed 
to participate in the class discu sion—over three 
times as many in the instructor-centered group as 
in the student-centered group. 

The median number of students participating daily 
in the student-centered discuss i 


on group was four- 
teen, ranging from twelve to seventeen, whereas in 
the instructor-centered group the median number of 
students participating daily was seven, with a range 
from three to eleven. 

Content of the discussions. A difference in the 
degree to which students in group .1, the student- 


TABLE 1 


Total number of statements made in each of three discussion 


grou ps 


TOTAL NUMBER | MEAN NUMBER 
OF REMARKS 


DISCUSSION GROUP 
OF REMARKS 
PER PERSON 


Student-centered 1089 
Instructor-centered 42 
Alternating methods 705 
TABLE 
Percentage of non partici pation in cach of three discussion 
groups 
CESTA PERCENTAGE 
DISCUSSION GROUP RESO MAKING FEWER 
Seed THAN FIVE 
REMARKS 
Student-centered 18.2 
Instructor-centered 51.5 
Alternating methods 41.2 


centered group, and students in group C, the in- 
structor-centered group, expressed ideas related to 
personal experiences was noted. Whereas group -i 
tended to express personal feelings and experiences 
in connection with the topic being discussed, group 
C seemed to discuss largely the issues in a purely 
intellectual way, with few d 


r references to their own 
experiences. 

The following excerpt is typical of the discussion 
of group -1, the student-centered group. The chap- 
ter being discussed was "Control. of Emotions," 
in Ruch's Psy 


chology and Life, second edition. 
1. St. A: Pve wondered about this business of getting 
used to the object that you are afrail of. 1 don't purposely 
mean to be bringing in my war experiences all of the time, 
but they are real to me. When the Japs were firing at us and 
it was falling all around us, why, uh, I never did get over 
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being afraid, even though the stimulus was frequently applied. 
How about that? 

2. Inst.: Despite your continued experience with the 
firing you still felt a little bit shaky about it all, and I take it 
that it provokes some doubt in your mind about overcoming 
fear with frequent application of the stimulus. 

3. St. A: Yeah, that’s right. We would be marching 
along and sometimes it would come down like hail all around 
you, and every once in a while a big one would land not too 
faraway. I was downright scared and every time it did that, 
well, I felt like I wanted to get out of there. Sometimes one 
of the fellows would say, “Oh, that’s nothing; I’m not afraid 
ofi." But we knew damn well he was. It seemed like when 
we sat down and someone would admit that he was a little 
afraid and then we all just told the way we felt and talked 
about it, it didn’t seem so bad. We felt better about it. 

4. Inst.: You feel that admitting the fear and kind of 
getting it off your chest and hearing other fellows do the same 
cleared the atmosphere for you. 

5. St. A: Yes, that’s right. 

6. St. B: It was just a little bit different with me. I 
wonder how you would explain this? When things got hot I 
felt like I didn’t care. 

7. Inst.: Mhmm. 

8. St. B: I felt like this: “Oh, what's the use?” I don't 
know that I felt so much afraid—probably I did—but it was 
that hopeless feeling that got me. 

9. Inst.: You felt bothered by the feeling that you reacted 
to the experience in a hopeless way—as if it weren't quite the 
feeling that you should have been experiencing. 

10. St. B: Yes, like—well—I was on a ship and was behind 
this gun and there were some Jap zeroes diving at us. One 
started heading for us and I was firing away like mad and then 
my gun went out of commission and there I was. I couldn't 
get out because I was fastened in and the Jap kept coming 
and I thought to myself, “Oh, hell, what's the use!" —I just 
gave up. 

11. Inst.: You just felt limp with the hopelessness of it all. 

12. St. B: Yeah, I sure did. 

13. St. C: I know how he feels. I had something like 
that happen to me, only in a little different way. We were 
away out in front and it had been tough going; they were 
laying it down heavy and a fellow didn't know from one 
minute to another when one would come with his number on it. 
Tt was during the evening and my buddy and I finally cracked 
down into a shell hole to get a little sleep. We decided that 
I would take the first watch. Well, along about midnight I 
suddenly heard him sobbing. I didn't know what to do 
there wasn't anything I could say that would help. I just 
felt miserable and useless — just like B said, “Oh, hell, what's 
the use of itall." So we both sat there until morning. 

14. Inst.: You felt that circumstances were bevond your 
control, and even though you would like to have done some- 
thing to relieve vour friend. vou felt that there wasn't much 
vou could do 

15. St. A: I was saying that experiencing this shelling 
frequently didn't overcome my fears. Maybe experiencing 
it often is dependent on other factors; that is. if a fellow gets 
frightened every time and he feels ashamed about it, then 
perhaps frequent application of the stimulus increases his 
fears, but if he were to talk over his fears with the other 


felt and if he realized 
med about, and that 


fellows and they expressed how the 
that there wasn’t anything to be 


whatever feeling he had was his- I mean it was just the way 
he felt about it well —the repetition of this experience might 
actually decrease his fear. 

16. Inst.: You feel then that it isn’t just the application 
of the stimulus but the degree to which this application of 
stimulus is associated with the freedom of the person to express 
how he feels and to just be himself. 

17. St. A: Yes, and it’s not only in the stimulus -I mean 
the stimulus is sort of irrelevant. It’s the other thing along 
with the frequent application of stimulus that counts. 

18. Inst.: Then it’s — 

19. St. D: Hearing these guys tell about their experiences 
makes me want to tell about what I’m afraid of. I wasn’t 
in the army so I can’t tell about any experiences like these 
fellows have been talking about. I have always been afraid 
of snakes. I’ve never admitted this to anyone before, but 
actually every time I see one it makes me shudder. Where 
I came from we had plenty of rattlers. Hearing them fre- 
quently certainly didn’t he p me to overcome my fear of them. 

20. St. E: I've felt the same way about speaking in fron! 
of a group of people. It seems to get worse the more I do it. 
not better. 


21. Inst.: So that essentially what the fellows observed 
under fire was experienced by Mr. D in connection with the 
rattlesnakes and Miss Æ while speaking before groups. And 
I take it that as long as everyone else is expressing their 
experiences in relation to fear that it makes others of you feel 
free about tossing in your two cents worth. 


In the above excerpt the personal nature of the 
discussions in group 44 is evidenced. In item 1, 
student A put out a tentative feeler, apparently 
toying with the idea of expressing more fully his 
feelings and then concluded his statement with à 
question, which apparently invited the comments 
of the instructor. At this point it would have been 
easy for the instructor to assume responsibility for 
supplying information to the student by referring 
to the results of a number of studies or by referring 
to the textbook; or he might have supplied the an- 
swer from his own experience. It is the contention 
of this writer that if the instructor had responded 
to the question raised by the student in item 1 and 
had attempted to answer it in one of the above ways 
item 3 would never have been expressed by the 
student. The answer of the instructor would have 
carried with it the finality of authority and the way 
would not have been left open for the student t° 
explore his feelings further. As it was, the instruc 
tor recognized the feeling that the student was trying 
to express, rather than the content of his question. 
The clarification of this feeling in the reflective state 
ment, item 2, made it possible for student -1 to £? 
deeper into his personal experience in item 3 an 
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promoted the participation of students B, C, and 
E, in items 6, 13, 19, and 20, by demonstrating to 
them the permissiveness of the situation. But even 
more important than this, the retlective statements 
of the instructor permitted student .| to carry his 
analysis further so that he gained an insight which 
he expressed in items 15 and 17. The insight goes 
beyond the materials expressed in the textbook and 
not only relates these materials to personal experi- 
ences but reorganizes them in a new way. 

The above excerpt may be compared with the 
discussion in group C which covered the same chapter 
from Ruch. 

1. Inst.: I'd like to have you discuss the problem of con- 


trolling emotions. Ruch has described several methods, some 
of which he feels are not as adequate as others. What are 


some of these methods? 2s 
the method of disuse, use ot ridicule, 


verbal appeal, and reconditioning. 


of the stimulus. dis 
5. Inst.: What do you regard as the advantages or dis 
advantages of these? 
6. St. F: Well, I don't think that I understand what the 
method of frequent application of stimuli is. - 
7. Inst: As its title implies, it simply refers to the bringing 


vi » object which he 
of the person frequently into contact with the object wh "e 
j the person will eventually 


fears. The assumption is that th D a 
get accustomed to the object which is feared and consequent d 
Will discount its fearfulness. (Instructor proceeds to iem 
an example of a six-year-old frequently brought s ped 
with a dog which is feared and finally ends his AE he ad- 
the following question.) What do you regard as a 
vantage or disadvantage of this method? 
8. St. G: Well, Ruch said that where 
only negative responses and did not 


it worked it removed 
leave the child with 


Positive responses. 


9. Inst.: Ves, that's. right. ny d 
personal experience 


Could any of you give an 
which would 
example perhaps some 


illustrate this point? " 
(Silence; no onc responds. — 
10. Inst.: (Proceeds to give an xample : a de 
idea brought out by student G. Fia e me 
the following question.) Are there any € 
or disadvantages in this method? 
(Silence; no one respon! 
t from the discussion ol group 


` discussed 
C, the instructor defines the problem to rà Mri 
— (item 1), seeks to draw out the AREE ch it is 
dicus : å he 
questions, and supplies information » 


a ress T as or 
e! heir idea 

i The students fail to exp 

as that are ex »ressed. 


largely restate- 
f applica- 


ds.) 


In the above excerp 


to assume responsibility for ide 

The contents of the discussions were i 
. inimum 

ments of the textbook with a minimur 


lion to personal experiences. 


Student attitudes toward discussion methods. Stu- 
dent reactions to the classes where student-centered 
techniques were used were asked for at the last 
session. These written comments were anony- 
mous, and it was left to the student to volunteer 
any attitude he cared to express. He was not asked 
to comment on specific aspects of the program; 
whatever impressed the student sufficiently to pro- 
voke comment was desired. Since group C did 
not have an opportunity to experience student- 
centered methods, the students had no way of mak- 
ing comparisons. Responses were secured onlv in 
groups -1 and B. 

Remarks made by students were classified in the 
following ways: 1. the degree to which they seemed 
favorably disposed toward the student-centered dis- 
cussions and preferred this method over the tra- 


TABLE 3 


Number of students stating a preference for student-centered 
discussion groups 


ee NUMBER PREFE 
PERRA, x STUDENT-CENTERET 
EEFBRRING METHOD 
INSTRUCTOR- Total 
CENTERED x 


METHOD Unqualified | With Res- 
Preference — ervations 

Group “A”....] 2 13 16 31 

Group "B"... 11 7 15 33 


ditional method; and 2. the kind of values obtained 
from the discussion. 

Table 3 indicates that in both groups .{ and B 
more students expressed preferences for student- 
centered discussions than for instructor-centered 
ones. This preference was more pronounced where 
student-centered methods were consistently used 
than where the methods were alternated. _ 

Typical statements which referred to the greater 
social and emotional value that students felt resulted 
from student-centered discussion periods are as 
follows: 


(1) This class permits an ease of mind. In most classes 
one feels ill at ease because he feels he is being judged, but in 
here you can express what you have been thinking and every- 
one seems to try to understand what you are trying to sa A 
They accept you in here, not only the students but the prof 
(2) This class has been helpful to me in overcoming some of 
my fearsabout talking with a group. 

Typical statements concerning the greater enjoy- 
ment and interest generated by the student-centere 
discussion were as follows: 
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(1) Lalways started thinking when I came into this class, 
s the next 


whereas I us 
fifty minutes listening to the instructor without falling asleep. 
(2 y We just scem to get started in here and there goes the bell. 
Fifty minutes seem like hours in lots of classes but not in here. 


ally begin worrying about how to 


Some typical expressions concerning the intellec- 
tual content of the discussions were these: 


(1) It seemed like we beat around the bush too much and 
did not disc! 


ss the text enough. (2). This business of letting 
the student lead out is O.R. as I see it and allows the students 
10 bat the material around till the shell drops off and the right 
stuff comes out. (3). I do not feel it is nearly as valuable as 
when the instructor brings out the accurate and pertinent 


facts. 


'The remarks dealing with the kind of values ac- 
cruing from participation in student-centered groups 
as compared with instructor-centered ones are clas- 
sified in Table 4. The majority of students felt 
that they received greater social and emotional value 


TABL 


PSYCHOLOGIST 


group. It was found that students in group C had a 
mean grade point average of 2.40 as over against 
2.33 for group -1 in all other class work at Lewis and 
Clark college. The slightly greater achievement in 
group C than group -1 would place the odds in favor 
of group C to excel in the three tests administered. 
Table 5 presents the average scores for the two 
groups in all three tests. 


re student-centered group, group LH, had a higher 
mean score for all three examinations despite the 
fact that the achievement of group C seemed to be 
somewhat higher than group -1 in other courses, and 
despite the fact that about two thirds of group 1 
had indicated the intellectual shortcomings of the 


student-centered discussion method. The differ- 


ences reported in Table 5 are statistically reliable 
at the five per cent level when we combine the proba- 


bilities of chance fluctuation on the three tests. 
There certainly is no reason to believe, judging from 


E4 


Number of students reporting emotional, social, and intellectual values from discussion groups 


SOCTAL e MOTIONAL VALUES INTEREST AND ENJOYMENT INTELLECTUAL ADVANTAGES 
GREATER IN GREATE 3 . 
P ETRS i RIN GREATER IN 
Student Instructor- Student- Instrutor- Student Instructor 
centered centered centered centered centered centered 
Group A 10 0 20 0 7 10 
Group B 9 2 13 2 9 un 
irom the student-centered discussion groups and TABLE 5 


that greater interest was generated, but a signifi- 
cantly greater number (about two thirds of the 
group) felt dubious about the amount of informa- 
tion and knowledge received as compared with 
instructor-centered groups. The following expres- 
sion of a student summarizes rather well the senti- 
ment of about two thirds of the students: “The free 
discussion class teaches me less in the way of actual 


facts, but it helps me to feel free and at ease with 
myself and with other people." 

Tiuellectual resulls. Three examinations of the 
objective type were administered to the entire group 
during the semester There were 264 items in all. 
Their reliabilities ranged between .82 and .91 as de- 
termined by correlating odd and even items and 
correcting by the Spearman-Brown formula. The 
s were based on the textbook being used 


tes 
Ruch, Psychology and Life. 

In making a comparison between the two groups 
it was important that the general aptitude of the 
control group approximate that of the experimental 


Mean examination scores for student-centered and instructor- 
centered discussion groups 


DISCUSSION GROUP EXAM. I EXAM. M EXAM. II 
Student-centered 47.3 63.7 62 
Instructor-centered 45.1 61.5 00.7 


test results, that the student-centered group was 
handicapped intellectually. ‘The widespread 0b- 
servation on the part of the students that the stu- 
dent-centered group discussions resulted in less of 
an accumulation of facts and information was not 
borne out by the facts presented in Table 5. 

The discrepancy between what students feel 
about their accumulation of knowledge and actual 
test results warrants a re-examination of the atti- 
tudes expressed by the students toward the course- 
Two types of attitudes seem relevant here. One 
was the general expression of doubt as to the validity 


of statements made by other students, and a desire 
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to have some authority to rely upon. Such state- 
ments as these were widespread: 


(1) Whatever the conclusions were, they were student 
deductions and not backed by the instructor’s experience or 
information; as a consequence I have retained many of these 


ing so. 


is for belie 


decisions as fact when I have no definite ba 
(2) When a decision is made 1 should like to have it verified. 
ng and in- 


The student discussion was much more interes 


formative to practical questions, only not absolutely valid. 


sion brought out a wealth of 


Actually the discu 
facts and information which were authentic and 
verified. In many instances the instructor felt that 


the. presentation of facts by students was as com- 
prehensive and was much more interesting than if 
he had made the presentation. It may be possible 
that students are so accustomed to looking upon the 
teacher as an authority and as a ready source of in- 
formation that they feel uneasy when they are placed 
in a situation where they must rely upon their own 
judgment and assume responsibility for their own 
decisions. ‘This tendency to discredit the validity 
of statements from fellow students and the uneasiness 
generated by the absence of some authority to rely 
upon may have caused an understatement of the 
intellectual value of the discussion. 

The second attitude expressed by students which 
may account for the discrepancy 
that student-centered discussions tended to place 
more responsibility upon students. This resulted 
in greater efforts on the part of the student on his 
own initiative. The following statements were 


noted above was 


made by students: 


(1) I think that the free-for-all kind of discussion group 


is an excellent idea because more responsibility is placed upon 
the students’s shoulders to get the proper amount of informa- 
tion out of the course. It's up to the student, not the teacher, 
to get what he wants out of college. (2) When the discussion 
brings out a variety of views and opinions so that I don’t 
know which one to accept, I feel obliged to check through the 
text and other literature and then make up my mind on the 
of what I find; I suppose if the instructor gave me the 
answer I would accept it and not even bother about looking 
it up. 


basis 


The feeling of greater responsibility on the part of 
students may have generated greater activity and a 
greater need to pursue text materials in an effort to 
find answers to significant problems raised in the 


discussions. This in turn may have accounted for 
the higher test scores in group .1. 


CONCLUSION 


The above study focuses attention upon social 
relationships within the classroom and the problem of 
dividing responsibility in a way which will be pro- 
ductive of the maximum amount of intellectual and 
emotional growth. Non-directive therapeutic tech- 
niques were used to effect a situation in which 
more responsibility was assumed by students and 
the outcome compared with a control group in which 
greater responsibility remained with the instructor. 
A greater amount of participation of a more person- 
alized nature was noted in the group organized along 
psychotherapeutic lines. The indications are that 
the intellectual growth of members in the therapeutic 
section did not suffer but was enhanced somewhat by 
the relationship. : 
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FIELD WORK IN MENTAL HOSPITALS FOR 
UNDERGRADUATES 


NELSON G 


Rutgers 


URING the past summer the Psychology 

Department of Rutgers University initiated 

a new course, Field Work in Mental Hospi- 
tals, at the New Jersey State Hospital at Trenton. 
The students worked for the hospital as regular 
attendants, receiving the attendants starting pay, 
and lived as a unit on the hospital grounds. They 
registered for the course which was listed as a regular 
summer session course, and paid the tuition fees for 
three hours credit which the course carried. The 
course was organized and directed by the author. 
His interest in the project was aroused by the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee and the National 
Mental Health Foundation. In recent years these 
two organizations have been attempting to attract a 
better class of personnel to mental hospitals of the 
country, particularly at the attendant level. 

The author welcomed the opportunity of organiz- 
ing such a course, for it had been realized for some 
time that college students are in need of some such 
practical experience on the undergraduate level. For 
some years we had been encouraging psychology 
majors to work in a mental hospital between the 
junior and senior year. This program had not met 
with much success. Only a few of the more resolute 
students remained in the hospital for the whole 
summer. Their stories were all quite similar: they 
were quartered with the regular attendants, who as 
a group are not very stimulating to college students; 
they were assigned a ward and were expected to do 
their work and ask no questions; the doctors and 
nurses treated them as lowly attendants and would 
have nothing to do with them. As a result the 
intellectual benefits were limited and the social situa- 
tion almost unbearable. 

The new course was organized and conducted along 
lines very similar to the Friends Institutional Service 
Units which have been running since 1943. The first 
step was to find a hospital which would agree to 
accept a unit of college students as hospital personnel 
fora period of ten weeks or more during the summer. 
[t is unfair to a hospital to ask for a shorter period 
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of service. Most hospitals are quite willing to have 
you help recruit college students, but not many are 
willing to go out of their way in order that the stu- 
dents who do the work can learn something in the 
proc 
worth of the educational program. Long term aims, 
like increased community support, as well as the 
immediate gains from intelligent willing hands, have 
to be emphasized. Tt is well to start with the State 
Commissioner. If he can be convinced of the worth 
of the program, the problem at the hospital level is 
much less difficult. 

The idea of college credit is also likely to discourage 
cooperation on the part of the hospital. The Friends 
have been insisting that the hospital give a minimum 


The hospital has to be convinced of the 


of thirty hours lecture to their units during the course 
of the summer. We asked for the same. Actually 
we got more. We also asked that our students have 
the privilege of reading case histories and attending 
staff clinics. Thanks to the ground work done by 
the Friends in this hospital, these requests furnished 
no barrier. Living space for the students is also 
likely to be a problem. It is highly desirable that 
they liveand meetasa unit. ‘This possibility should 
be a factor in selecting a hospital. i 


At the end of the first summer we can conclude 
that the program has been a great success. The 
students have received an insight into mental devia- 
tions that they would never have realized from read- 
ing a text book. As one student put it, “It makes 
the textbook come to life.” They were surprised 
to find the line so thin between the normal man of 
the street and the patients in the hospital, and so few 
of the patients the raving maniacs they expected to 
find. They had a chance to see the shock therapies: 
to see the patients improve, remain unchanged, Or 
occasionally get worse as a result of them. They 
also saw other therapies and were able to assess their 
value somewhat from their daily contact with the 
patients. Because of a previous agreement with the 
hospital, they were transferred at least three times 
during the summer. Thus they had an opportunity 
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to see various types of patients. An agreement of 
this sort is essential, or else the student will get a 
very narrow view of mental patients. Because of 
their university connection, they were able to talk 
with doctors and nurses about the patients. 

One of the arguments that the hospital is likely 
to give upon being approached for a course is that 
their doctors have no time to give lectures. It is our 
experience that most of the doctors are pleased and 
stimulated by giving a couple of hours to a group of 
eager young minds. From our observations, it is 
anything but time lost on the part of the doctor. 
Too often the work of the hospital psychiatrist is a 
dull and isolated life. Hospitals are likely to be in 
isolated places where intellectual stimulation is dif- 
cult to find. This isolation was recently criticized 
by a group studying the hospitals of New York 
State.! One of the problems of state hospitals is to 
enlist the interest of the community. This program 
of contact between the university and the hospital is 
a fruitful step in this connection. At least this small 
but influential group of college students has been 
sensitized to the needs of the hospital and will carry 
the message to their friends and home communities. 

Clinics are a natural teaching device in a hospital. 
It happens that in this hospital a training program 
for student nurses is already in effect which includes 
a series of clinics. ‘These clinics were open to our 
group, and students were excused from ward duties 
when feasible if the clinics came during a duty shift. 
Special clinics were also organized for our group. 
The close contact with the doctors and nurses was 
one of the outstanding advantages which the stu- 
dents enjoyed. For one thing it gave them an 
opportunity to pick up medical terminology which 
would be a great help to them professionally and in 
their reading for class work. They were advised to 
get as much of this as possible. The staff library 
was also open to them which made available much 
medical literature often difficult to find in campus 
libraries. 

Living as a unit was also a 
At the end of the day’s work there was nucl 
talk of the events of the day, discussion of the indi- 
vidual patients, evaluation of therapies and other 
. and discussions of mental diseases. 
it is important to 
hospital. A 
nts interested only in the intellectual 
a sacrifice the 


valuable experience. 
always much 


techniques. 
In recruitment of students, 


emphasize the angle of service to the 
group of stude 


advantages of the course would soot 


1N. Y. Times, Sept. 14. 1948 


interest of the hospital in the program. As the 
summer progressed and the students continued to 
give willing service on the wards, the hospital became 
more friendly and willing to have them share in the 
information available to the professional workers of 
the hospital. 

An attempt was made to have the students see the 
operation of the hospital as an institution. There 
were lectures on institutional organization, nursing 
care, occupational therapy, feeding problems, admis- 
sion of patients, legal aspects, bibliotherapy, recrea- 
tional therapy, restraint, personnel problems, social 
service, the mental hygiene clinic, and the psycholo- 
gist's place in the mental hospitals. These lectures 
were all given by the heads of the various services 
represented. They also saw many of these services 
in operation by visiting the various activities. In 
addition several guest speakers and the author lec- 
tured on related topics. 

A word should be added concerning the effect of 
the course upon the personality of the student. It 
has been our observation, as well as others who have 
directed students in this type of work, that the 
experience is a positive factor in personality develop- 
ment. We have seen several cases of personality 
maladjustment greatly improved by a summer's 
work in a mental hospital. On the final examination 
no student reported that the experience had a detri- 
mental effect. This fits in with our experience with 
corpsmen on neuropsychiatric detail during the war. 
However, this discussion should not be construed to 
mean that screening is unnecessary. 

The success of the course depends a great deal 
upon the director. He should be qualified to counsel 
students, give lectures, and win friends at the hospi- 
tal. There is bound to be some clash between the 
regular employees and the student group. The 
director can do much to smooth out these relation- 
ships by emphasizing the necessity of getting along 
with the hospital staff. We paid special attention to 
this phase of the program and as a result had no 
difficulties along this line. 

The program described above appears to be a very 
desirable one for undergraduates. Aside from the 
many intellectual and social advantages to the par- 
ticipating students, it is a boon to the hospital con- 
cerned and institutions in general. Many colleges 
could support sucha program. The plan as outlined 
above may not be the ideal one, but it has worked to 
the satisfaction of both the students and the hospital. 
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The New Psychological Monographs: General 
and Applied 


Psychological Monographs: General and Applied is 
successor to the Archives of Psychology, the Applied 
Psychology Monographs, and the Psychological Mono- 
graphs. The Archives of Psychology terminated with 
monograph No. 300 (1945); the Applied Psychology 
Monographs, with No. 17 (1948). In seriation or num- 
bering, Psychological Monographs: General and Applied 
will be continuous with the Psychological Monographs; 
that is to say, the new series will start with No. 288 
(Vol. 62, No. 1, 1948). This continuity of scriation will 
suit librarians, without imposing inconvenience on others. 

The principal reason for the merger of the Applied 
Psychology Monographs and the Psychological Mono- 
graphs was an economic one. The Applied. Psychology 
Monograplis were costing the Association about twice as 
much per word as the Psychological Monographs. By 
merging the two series a significant saving is effected. 
At the joint meeting of the Publications Committee and 
the Board of Editors in September, 1947, the merger of 
the two monograph series was unanimously approved. 

The Archives of Psychology have been merged with the 
Psychological Monographs since 1945. This merger was 
first suggested by the editor and owner of the Archives, 
Dr. Robert S. Woodworth. At the time of the merger, 
the Archives, while duplicating the Psychological Mono- 
graphs in the types of research reported, failed to offer 
its contributors the larger circulation which the club- 
subscription plan of the APA made possible for the 
Psychological Monographs. 

An important advantage of combining the three mono- 
graph scrics is that the new series, through the combined 
number of manuscripts received, will be less bedeviled 
by irregularities in the flow of contributions from year to 
year. The library- and club-subscription system, from 
which the APA derives most of its funds for publishing, 
requires that the approximate number of pages in cach 
volume of a series be estimated and announced a year 
or more in advance. Both the estimate and the an- 
nouncement can be made much more safely if the average 
number of manuscripts received each year is not too 
small. 

By the original plan for Psychological Monographs: 
General and Applied, the editors of the Psychological 
Monographs and of the Applied Psychology Monographs 
were to continue as co-editors of the merged series. 
Upon the resignation, however, of Dr. J. F. Dashiell at 
the close of 1947, the Publications Committee of the 
Association appointed the author of the present note as 
sted by a group of consulting 


single editor, to be ass 


editors (Nearly all other journals of the APA follow 


this same plan of organization.) Consulting editors for 
the Monographs have been selected with the advice of 
officers (usually the president or secretary) of the various 
Divisions of the Association. The full list of consulting 
editors will appear in cach issue of the new Monographs. 

Psychological Monographs: General and Applied will 
be distributed in the same manner as other journals of 
the American Psychological Association, The 1948 
volume will be sent to all subscribers to Clubs A and C. 
In 1949 it will go to all Club A subscribers and to anyone 
who subscribes to it individually. 

The business matters of Psychological Monographs: 
General and Applied will be handled by the APA ofice 
in Washington. In general, the same procedures will 
be followed and the same rules applied as in the old 
Psychological Monographs. The publication cost to the 
author will be about $3.00 per page; and the author will 
receive 150 copies of his monograph without further 
charge. For monographs which are unusually expensive 
to print (because of tables, cuts, or halftones), the fee 
will be somewhat greater. An exact statement of the 
total cost of the monograph will be supplied to the author 
before the monograph goes to pre 


s. The major cost of 
publication—about 70-80 per cent—will be borne by 
the subscribers, not the author. 

At the current rate of receipt of manuscripts, the lag 
in publication will probably run between 6 and 18 months 
from the time of final acceptance of the manuscript. 

Because of delays in the printing office and the delays 
incident to the merger of the series and the assumption 
of responsibility by the new editor, the first monograph 
of the 1948 volume was not mailed to the subscribers 
until December, 1948. Other monographs in the 1948 
volume will be mailed as quickly as they are printed, 
but the volume will not be completed until some time in 
1949, 

HergerT S. Conran, Editor 
Federal Security Agency 

U. S. Office of Education 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Committee on Public Service Standards in Social 
Psychological Research 
To the Editor: 

In its phenomenal growth during the past fifteen years 
social psychology has exhibited certain faults common t? 
any rapidly growing field of science. There has been an 
unevenness in the quality of the research carried on and 
an unevenness in the training and competence of research 
workers. Moreover, because its problems have an 
immediate bearing on practical problems of everyday 
life, the applications of social psychology have tended te 
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outstrip basic research. Practical pressures will con- 
tinue to favor the applied phases 
theoretical research and methodological development 
upon which sound applications must be founded. 

These faults are reflected in the form of understandable 
doubts and confusions which exist both in the mind of the 


at the expense of basic 


general public and in the social science world. There are 
doubts about the validity of some social psychological 
research and applications. There are confusions about 
basic and applied research, and between sound applied 
tions. 


research and unsound applic 

Professional groups of social psychologists can help to 
solve these problems through the development of stand- 
ards and criteria for the evaluation of social psychological 
irch. The development of such standards serves 


res 
several indispensable functions. It enables social psy- 
chologists themselves to make stematic appraisal of 
their own work. It helps to define the nature of basic 
and applied phases of the science, and the difference be- 
tween sound and unsound applications. By being well 
publicized, these standards can help the general public 
protect itself against poor practices. 

The responsibility for developing such standards and 


criteria rests naturally upon those scientists engaged in 
social psychological research and in the training of re- 
search workers. At present these scientists are most 
adequately represented in a professional way by two 
divisions of the APA, namely, the Division of Personality 
chology and the Society for the Psycho- 
These two Divisions 


and Social Psy 
logical Study of Social Issues 
must therefore take the lead in the development and 
they are setting 


formulation of standards. Accordingl 
up a joint Committee on Public Service Standards in 
Social Psychological Research. It is recognized that 
the formulation of such standards is a dificult and con- 
tinuing task. Hence the Committee should be a perma- 
nent one. It will consist of the two presidents of the 
Divisions as ex officio members, a chairman chosen by 
them, and additional members selected by these three 
officers to give adequate representation to the various 
types of social psychological research. 

In addressing itself to the task, the Committee is to 
ons and to prepare 


consult the members of the two Divis 
a preliminary statement to be circulated to the member- 
ship before the 1949 meeting of the APA. . Discussion of 
atement of standards will be a formal 
No final formulation will be pro- 
Committee until there has 
membership of 


this preliminary st 
part of the meetings. 
posed. and published by the 
been full discussion and approval by the 
the two Divisions. 

It is not the task of the Committee to attempt a 
“policing” function over organizations or individuals en- 
ological research services. The 
. after a set of standards 
Divi- 


gaged in social psych 
major functions of the Committee gras 
has been adopted by the membership of the two l 
sions, will be twofold: (1) Since the methods of a science 


continuously undergo change, the standards of scientific 
research must also undergo continuous re-examination. 
Thus the Committee must appraise the standards regu- 
larly and make such recommendations for change as it 


may deem desirable. (2) Since a statement of standards 


which is printed and filed away in journals does not come 
to the attention of large segments of the public concerned 
with social psychological research and applications, the 
Committee must undertake the continuous publicizing 
of social psychological research standards and the educa- 
tion of the public as to what constitutes acceptable qual- 
ity of social psychological work and what fails to meet 
the minimum scientific standards. 

In keeping with its functions, the Committee is in- 
structed to cooperate with other committees of related 
professional groups carrying on similar activities. Thus 
the Committee has offered its services to the Committee 
of the Social Science Research Council on analysis of the 
pre-election pol 


and has been instructed by the Councils 
of the two Divisions to study the Social Science Research 
Council report in relation to the problem of research 
standards in social psychology. 

The present membership of the Committee is as 
follows: 
Ronald Lippitt, ex officio, Research Center for Group 

Dynamics 
Theodore M. Newcomb, ex officio, University of Michigan 
Jerome S. Bruner, Harvard University 
Dwight W. Chapman, Research and Development Board 
Allen L. Edwards, University of Washington 
John S. Harding, Commission on Community Inter- 

relations i 
Herbert H. Hyman, National Opinion Re 
Daniel Katz, Survey Research Center 
David Krech, University of California 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bureau of Applied Social Research 
Robert B. MacLeod, Cornell University 
Douglas McGregor, Antioch College i 
Gardner Murphy, College of the City of New York 
Robert C. Tryon, University of California 
Ralph K. White, Central Intelligence Agency 

Submitted by | 
RICHARD S. CRUTCHFIELD, Chairman 
Swarthmore College 


EI 


arch Center 


Instinct: Confusion on the Mainland Also 


To the Editor: 
. W. E. DN inacke's article, "Instinct: A Composite 
Student View" (American Psychologist, October, 1948, 
page 446), suggested that racial and cultural factors might 
have determined the nature of responses to the question, 
“What do you understand an instinct to be.” 
This writer repeated the experiment with 255 beginning 
psychology students at the University of Omaha i 
The assignment made to the Omaha students was to 
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think over and hand in a statement as to what they under- 
stood an instinct to be. The responses were first classi- 
fied according to the nature of "instinct." These re- 
sponses easily fell into the same four categories that 
Vinacke found in his experiment. Secondly, the responses 


TABLE 1 
Functional nature of instinct 


OMAHA | HAWAI 


- = a —|—__— 
Impulse i 528-26 s« | 93.996 | 32% 
Response ... x wr ceri E | 33 
“Intelligence” 31:5 32 
Sensory 6 | 4 
TABLE 2 
Specific characteristics of instinct 
OMAHA | mawan 
Heredity TC 51% | 39% 
Unlearned bol PEE winDPbpieds 8 23 
Unthinking : idera] ME: 18 
Unconscious "M , $e 14 (016 
Automatic $ biaia ds 12 
Spontaneous. ic rcu ss ne veg yp e$ tas 3.5 11 
Morein animals. «2 s caa a us ve aw 3:5 9 
Learning/culture . u Fa 9.5 8 
Universal ý ——— Ó 4 7 
Survival........ 4 6 
Unvarying $ 3 
CONSCIENCE. ten an oa ve os 2 2 


were classified according to the twelve specific character- 
istics found in Vinacke’s study. Again, the responses 
yielded easily to the twelve categories. Tables 1 and 2 
show the comparison of results in the two studies. 

The trend seems to be the same in Omaha as in Hawaii 
with a few exceptions. The fact that the Omaha students 


had covered “heredity” in class prior to this experiment 
may account for the greater number of students mention- 
ing heredity or innateness and fewer students being less 
specific, mentioning “unlearned” as sufficient to explain 
the character of "instinct." Fewer Omaha students 
mention the “unthinking” characteristic; some of these 
students may be implying the “unthinking” character- 
istic in the heredity category. The Hawaiian students 
seem to have the concepts of “spontaneity” and the 
“presence in animals more than in man” more firmly 
established than the Omaha students. 

In general, the trends appear to be the same in Omaha 
as in Hawaii. We can deduce from these results that 
confusion about "instinct" is as great in Omaha as in 
Hawaii. 

ALLEN J. GorrNEID 
University of Omaha 


Cellophane for One-Way Vision 
To the Editor: 

Here is a suggestion for those psychologists who have 
need of a satisfactory one-way vision screen but whose 
lack of finances rules out the highly satisfactory, but 
very expensive, mirror type. Place a sheet of cellophane 
between two panes of ordinary window glass and an 
illumination differential between the two rooms gives 
quite adequate one-way vision. Various colors of 
cellophane give different kinds of results, and the color 
chosen depends upon the type of illumination present 
and the particular requirements of the situation. 
little experimentation is advisable. Black cellophane 
gives little color distortion but works best only when 
the observed room is brightly lighted. We are currently 
using two sheets, one blue and one amber, in a room that 
is only moderately well lighted. In our situation this 
gives some color distortion but the best vision. 


DoNALD L. GRUMMON 
University of Chicag? 


VR 


ANK A. Bracu 


Professor of Psychology. Yale University 


Chairman, Committee on Publicat 
President, Division of Phy: 


ions of the American Psychological Association 


siological and Comparative Psychology 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ L 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN CONC 
LOYALTY INVESTIGATIONS 


The following statement was prepared and adopted 
unanimously by the Board of Directors of the 
American Psychological Association at its regular 
meeting held on March 18-20 at Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, and was sent to President Harry 


. Truman. 
“During the war, large numbers of American 
scientists entered government service. Many of 


them were psychologists. Since the war, the extent 


of the essential services performed by psychologis 


has increased greatly. In fact, the number of psy- 
chologists now required by the Federal Government 
far exceeds the supply available for such employ- 
ment. 

“The present retention and future recruitment of 
qualified psychologists for government service are 
seriously threatened by events in a few localities. 
Executive Order 9835 has the clearly justifiable in- 
tention of averting damage to the United States by 
agents or adherents of potential enemy nations. Its 
operation in many localities has been characterized 


by care and discretion, and by attention to the real 
needs underlying the order. In some other locali- 
ties, however, the 


execution of the order appears to 
neglect the basic civil rights of Americans, and is 
detrimental to the morale of loyal persons in govern- 
ment service. In particular instances persons have 
been accused with only a vague statement of the 
charges against them. Individuals have been as- 
sumed to be disloyal until they could prove their 
loyalty, and have been subjected to personal dis- 
tress, expense, and loss of professional esteem on 
charges that are as yet unsubstantiated. While the 
intent of the order was clearly to prevent damage, 
its execution, in certain localities, is in fact causing 


damage to government service by the loss of morale 
among employees, and by discouraging qualified 
psychologists and other scientists from accepting 
appointment. 

“Tt is therefore urged that loyalty investigations 
be conducted in every instance in a manner that will 
preserve morale and maintain the attractiveness of 
government service for competent scientists. 
Loyalty. boards should respect the right of every 
person aec used to know all the charges against him, 


VOY op eee ob Eo Y bob V 


e Across the Secretary's Desk 


Voy bo CC 2 Wo Y 


to have a prompt and fair hearing, to confront ad- 


verse witnesses, and to summon witne on his 


own behalf. Boards should avoid the use of vague 
statements and rumors as accusations, and should 
refrain from an uncritical application of the doctrine 
of guilt by association. Only thus can really loyal 
employees be protected while charges of disloyalty 
are being investigated. 

“We believe the undesirable features of the present 
situation would be alleviated by the following steps 
on the part of appropriate officials: 

“1. A careful examination and correc- 
tion when neces 


iry of the practices being 
followed by the small number of local 
boards concerning which complaints have 
arisen; 


“2. The issuance of statements to local 
loyalty boards clarifying the true intent of 
Executive Order 9835. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Tue BOARD or DIRECTORS OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


ADVERTISING IN APA JOURNALS 
The American Psychological Association, like 
lized 


many another publishing house of a speci 


character, reserves the right to reject advertising- 
Reading through the pages of Standard Rate and 
Data Service, the handbook which lists various 
publications, their advertising rates, their circula- 
tion, page size, and so on, one finds that sometimes 
the advertising must be approved by the editor and 
sometimes by the business manager of a journal. 
In the APA, the control of advertising has for 
many years been the responsibility of the business 
manager; he is the logical person under the present 
arrangement, because he handles all business details, 
including receiving and arranging advertisements: 
If the editors had their offices at the central APA 
office, it would be possible to assign this task t? 
them. Since they live all over the country, that is 
not practical; under the present time schedule for 
handling copy, it would take too long to send them 
the collected ad copy to sce if they approve it. 
Editors feel responsible for their entire journals. 
however, and I was prepared to guard the purity x 
] do 


the advertising pages as rigorously as they woul 


it for themselves, when I was given the task of in- 
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specting the advertising. That proved to be an easy 
task. In many months the opportunity to reject 
an advertisement for its content did not come up. 
It is asimple fact that in 1948, 90 per cent of the 
paid advertising copy was from book firms advertis- 
chological books (Table 1). There has there- 


ing ps 


fore been no reason for wondering whether an editor 
would wince at the type of advertising appearing on 


his cover pages. 

The type of advertising was respectable, but com- 
plaints from APA members were received about the 
quality of some of the books advertised. These 
members seemed to feel that an advertisement 1n an 
APA journal guaranteed a high quality in the book. 
Some of them, disappointed in their purchases, 
recommended that the APA refuse to accept adver- 
tisements of books they considered of poor quality. 


TABLE 1 
Advertising in APA journals in 1948 


NUMBER 

oF PAID 

TYPE OF ADVERTISER ACERTE 

MENTS 
y i 30 90 
Book companies. .. - 13 ! ^ 
f; 5 
Apparatus compa : : 
‘Tests and test scoring services : : 
Psychologi s i i 
"Travel services i t 

Schools . 

Total 145 100 


‘The editors were polled on this topic so that their 
viewpoints could be obtained. Seven of nine replied. 
Four subscribed to the general statement that an 
advertisement in an APA journal guarantees nothing 
about the quality of the product. "Lam not at all 
sure," wrote one, "that we are bound to evaluate 
advertising material bevond making a judgment 
that it is not the work of charlatans.” "I don't see 
ake an evaluative judgment in accept- 


how you can m 
“wrote another. A third 


ing advertising of books." 
was even more practical: "How could vou render an 
opinion about every book vou advertise since then 
vou would have to read them all!” 7 f 
` Three editors would like to reject advertising of 
some firms which w rite rather 


some types or of 
do not know on what 


glowing ads; but even thes | 

———— j 
grounds it could be done. One suggests having n 
ad of a book until a review of it had appeared in some 


APA journal. One suggested inspecting the adver- 
tising and objecting to any untrue statements, such 
as; “First book of this type to appear in five years,” 
when several books of that type have actually 
appeared. The third wrote: "It isa touchy busine: 
considering some of the things that get printed by 
[even the most reputable of] companies." 


I would summarize the editors’ viewpoints by 
saying that they would prefer the books advertised 
in their journals to be of high quality; but they have 
no practical means to suggest to bring this happy 
state of affairs about. Parenthetically, I am sure 


that the firms publishing psychological books would 


also be glad to publish books of high quality only, 
since their profits would then mount. 

My own viewpoint on advertising involved swing- 
ing from one extreme to the other. Originally, I 
thought that APA journals should not carry 
tising at all, because the income received would 
influence the editorial content. Yet a tabulation 
showed that a firm which spent hundreds of dollars 


adver- 


with us had never received a favorable review of a 
certain book of theirs. Evidently the book review 
editors did not feel bound to write favorable reviews 
for our advertisers. 

Another change in attitude occurred when I found 
that the announcement of a forthcoming book was 
frequently of interest to many members. 

In conclusion, the present policy is still that pub- 
lishing an advertisement in an APA journal does not 
imply that the APA guarantees the quality of the 
products advertised. But for the aid of those who 
read book advertisements, here is my own translation 
of certain recurring publishers’ phrases: 

Pre-publication offer: Buy at your own risk; we 

want some means of estimating future sales 
before we decide on how many to print. 

bout 650 pages: The author has sent 375 pages 

which he says is about half the copy. 

To appear in the Spring: The author has tive more 

chapters and the Index yet to write. 

To appear next month: The author is reading galley 

proof; pray that he gets it back on time. 

Outstanding books: These are our most recent 


books; 


we hope vou approve of them. 

Third reprinting: We made a mistake on the 
probable sale of this one, and have had to spend 
money to get it reprinted, but this is at least a 
way of telling you how popular it is. 


Classic text: Still selling five years after publication. 


HELEN M. Wort 


Psychological Notes and News - 


Yo Y Po A CO A vov 


James Rowland Angell, president of the Associ- 
ation in 1906, died on March 4, 1948 at the age of 79 
years. 


Hilding G. Kruse died December 30, 1948 at the 
age of 32 vears. 


Daniel B. Leary died in 1946. At the time of his 
death he was a member of the department of psychol- 
ogy at the University of Buffalo. 


Frank K. Shuttleworth, on sabbatical from the 
College of the City of New York, was appointed re- 
search assistant in the Institute of Child Welfare, 
University of California, for the year 1948-1949, 
For the current semester he is also serving as lecturer 
in the department of psychology during a leave of 
absence by Harold E. Jones. 


Roman Crespo Tuason of the VA Advisement and 
Guidance Section in the Manila Regional Office has 
been granted leave from March through June for the 
purpose of visiting VA offices and colleges in the 
United States. 


Betty Beale, formerly with the Los Angeles County 
Civil Service Commission, was appointed on Decem- 
ber 1, 1948 to the position of junior clinical psychol- 
ogist with the California State Department of 
Mental Hygiene with headquarters at Patton State 
Hospital. 


Eva Ruth Balken has been appointed part-time 


special lecturer in the department of psychologry, 
University of North Carolina. l 


David H. Roberts II, formerly of Western Reserve, 
was last fall appointed head of the department of 
psychology, registrar, and director of admissions at 
Marlboro College, Marlboro, Vermont. 


Albert S. Thompson, now associate professor of 
psychology and director of the University Counseling 
and Placement Service at Vanderbilt University, 
will next fall become associate professor of education 
in the Department of Guidance at Teachers College, 
Columbia i 
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George Horsley Smith has accepted a visiting pro- 
fessorship at the University of New Mexico for the 
summer session. 


Elias Katz has been appointed chief clinical psy- 
chologist at the U. S. Naval Disciplinary. Barracks, 
San Pedro, California. 


Arthur Weider has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of medical psychology at the University of 
Louisville School of Medicine. 


Hilda F. Dunlap was recently appointed editor of 
the World Book Company's Division of Test 
Research and Service. 


Lenore Chafetz Seltzer, instructor in psychology 
at Vassar College, has received a faculty fellowship 
for the first semester of 1949 -50 in order to make a 


Study of anthropological data in relation to the 
learning process. 


Samuel Kellman has accepted a position as 
Deyr 1 1 i 
Psychologist II with the Adult. Psychiatric Clinic, 
Harper Hospital, Detroit. 


H. J. Eysenck, director of the department of 
ps) hology at the Institute of Psychiatry, Maudsley 
Hospital, London, will be a Visiting 


ospital professor at the 
University of Pennsylvania for the fall semester. 
C. G. Browne of Wa 


ing 


"ne University will be a visit- 
professor at the University of Illinois during the 
1949 Summer session, teaching graduate courses in 
occupational information and vocational guidance. 

Michigan State College announces the following 
staff appointments for 1948-49: James S. Karslake, 
formerly of Rohrer, Hibler, and Replogle, and Albert 
I. Rabin, formerly of Michael Reese Hospital, 45 
associate professors; Austin Foster, from the Uni- 
versity of Texas, as assist 


yal ant professor; and Carol A- 
Rayhill. from the University of Detroit, as instructor- 
f The State College of Washington announces the 
following staff appointments for 1948 49: Harold B- 
Pepinsky, formerly of 


Michigan State College, 25 
director of the Student 


Counseling Center; and [ja 
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Korner, formerly of King’s County Hospital, as 
clinical psychologist. Dr. Pepinsky replaced 
Edward S. Bordin who went to the University of 
Michigan. Lillian. Portenier of the University of 
Wyoming will be on the visiting faculty for Summer, 
1949, teaching courses in mental testing and child 


psychology. 


The VA Hospital, Downey, Illinois, announces the 
following staff appointments: Seymour G. Klebanoff, 
chief psychologist; Meyer Williams, director of re- 
search; and Vernon Clark, supervisor of psycho- 
therapy. William A. Hunt, Donald B. Lindsley, 
and T. W. Richards of Northwestern University are 
consultants to Downey in conjunction with the 
internship training program. 


The National Science Foundation Act of 1949. 
Bills to create a. National Science Foundation have 
been introduced into both houses of Congress. The 
Senate Bill, S. 247, was passed unanimously on 
March 18. Public hearings on several very similar 
bills before the House of Representatives were held 
from March 31 to April + by the Subcommittee on 
Public Health, Science, and Commerce o! the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Representative J. Percy Priest of Tennessee, author 
of one of the bilis; was chairman of the subcommittee 
holding the hearings. 

The Senate bill and the ve 
House of Representatives mee 
by President Truman in his ve 
tion bill passed by Congress in 
A emphasize support of fundament da 
the physical biological, and other sciences, anc ms 
wide r and scholarships tor 
made to spread 
as a whole. 


ry similar bills before the 
eet the objections made 
to of a science founda- 
1947. The present 
al research in 


a program of fellowships and 
Provision 15 
country 
ild be appointed 
il policies, however, would 
mbers chosen by the 
ntificand 


Students in these fields. 
this Support widely over the 
The Director of the Foundation wou 
by the President. Gener: 
be set by a board of 24 me 


i riety of scie 
Preside sent a wide variety of 5 

sident to represent a WK : à; 
ies irts of the country. 
versions of the bill 


ful considera- 


educational interests from all pz 

Both the Senate and House V€ 
Were drawn up after a great deal of care 
egislation. 
is endorsed by many 
il government which 


The aS t 
tion of alternative forms of | The resul 
is a bi-partisan bill which 

agencies in and out of the federi governi 
have an interest in the future of scientific ge a 
The next step in actually ac 
nis to persuade enoug 


"ss in 
gress 1 


the country. 
a National Science Foundatior 
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members of the House of Representatives that the 
bill should be passed. If that can be done, it looks 
as if this year the Foundation will become a reality. 


The Adjutant General has announced Depart- 
ment of the Army contract agreements with the 
following universities: 

University of Minnesota (C. G. Wrenn and W. W. 
Cook), Factorial analysis of paper-and-pencil 
performance tests for vocational classification 
and counseling. 

New York University (Lyle H. Lanier), Factor 
analysis of depth perception tests. 

University of North Carolina (Dorothy C. 
Adkins), Factor analysis of reasoning tests. 

University of Pittsburgh (John C. Flanagan), 
Biographical information blank for use in classi- 
fication. 

Wayne University (Roger M. Bellows), Signifi- 
cance of variability in ratings of a single ratee. 

Western Reserve University (J. L. Otis), Food 
service proficiency tests. 

Proposals for other contract studies in personnel 
research are under consideration or negotiation. In 
this connection, the Army definition of “personnel 
research” may be of interest to organizations seeking 
contracts. Department of the Army Special Regu- 
lations No. 70-30-1 of 24 January 1949 read 

“(1) Identification, definition, and assessment of 
individual psychological characteristics for purposes 
of selection, classification, training and effective 
utilization of military personnel. 

(2) Administrative procedures and personnel 


management principles and practices concerning 
effective personnel administration and training. 

(3) Socio-occupational analysis (including job 
description, evaluation and classification, the de- 
velopment and evaluation of criteria of performance, 
work simplification and the modification of working 
conditions). ” 


New Associates of the APA elected at the March 
meeting of the Board of Directors total 996, 


The Divisions of Physiological and Comparative 
Psychology and Theoretical-Experimental Psychol- 
ogy have voted to amalgamate as the Division of 
Experimental Psychology. The ballot was closed on 
March 9, 1949 with the following results: for amalga- 
mation, 243; against amalgamation, 25, W. J 


Brogden and H. F. Harlow, both of the University of 
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Wisconsin, will serve jointly as secretary-treasurer of 
the new division. Application blanks for member- 
ship in the new division may be obtained by writing 
either secretary. 


Morris S. Viteles, President of the Division of 
Consulting Psychology, has been appointed Division 
Representative to replace Jack Dunlap, who has 
resigned. 


Gripe Year has arrived, announces the Policy and 
Planning Board. A review of the structure and 
functions of the APA as a whole, together with 
recommendations for any changes that seem desira- 
ble, is to be made next year by the Policy and Plan- 
ning Board, as directed in Article XII, Paragraph 6 
of the APA By-laws. In preparation for this review, 
the Board earnestly solicits your personal sugges- 
tions, recommendations, and comments for the im- 
provement of the APA, 

Be as informal as you wish, but let us have your 
ideas, your satisfactions, your gripes about APA. 
What would you like changed? Or are you satisfied 
with the way we are organized and operate? 

Write any member of the Board as briefly or in as 
much detail as you like. But write—and soon. 
The views of every APA member are welcome. 

John Gray Peatman, Chairman, 1949-1950 

Policy and Planning Board 

3479 Broadway 

New York 31, New York 


The RAND Corporation is the name of a research 
organization sponsored by the National Military 
Establishment, Department of the Air Force. Head- 
quarters are at Santa Monica, California. The 
Washington, D. C. office is located at 1029 Vermont 
Avenue N.W. 

The objective of RAND, as set forth in its charter 
is to further and promote scientific, educational i 


: .and 
charitable purpos 


all for the public welfare and 
security of the United States of America. RAND's 
policy is to encourage publication of research findings 

gs 


and the fullest possible interchange of information 
with scientists outside of RANI). 
however, will have to be classified. 


Some studies, 


During the summer of 1948 a Social 
Division was added to RAND. 


scientists. sociologists, and psychologists. 


Science 
It includes political 


Hans 


Speier is its director, The first sub-contract research 
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projects are now under way at the Laboratory of 
Social Relations at Harvard, at Yale University. and 
at the Museum of Natural History. 


The Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory is 
anxious to cooperate with scientists working else- 
where on psychological and social traits of the dog. 
As part of the program on the study of heredity and 
social behavior, about 35 to 40 purebred dogs are 
being raised annually under standard conditions. 
A certain number of these can be made available at 
the age of one year and at nominal expense, for 
psychological experiments. Complete records of 
ancestry, life history, and test results can be made 
available if desired, a type of information which is 
almost impossible to get on other anim: 


ls. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Dr. J. P. Scott, Chairman, 
Division of Behavior Studies, Box 78, Hamilton 
Station, Bar Harbor, Maine. 


Persona, the Intercollegiate Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, is resuming publication after an initial issue in 
1927. Persona is a student publication and will 
print original articles by students, both graduate and 
undergraduate. Application for staff representa- 
tives may be obtained in the Persona offices. Sub- 
scriptions are sold at S2 a vear for quarterly publica- 
tion. Address the Associate Editor, Miss Prudence 
Burchard, Psychological Laboratory, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


The Washington State Psychological Association 
will hold a meeting on the campus of Washington 
State College in Pullman, Saturday, May 14. 

The morning session will be devoted to business 
and consideration of a proposed licensing bill and the 
afternoon will be concerned with re 


earch possibili- 
ties in mental institutions and related problems of 
graduate training. 

Officers for the current year are: Charles R. 
Strother, president; F. Nowell Jones, secretary- 
treasurer; and David Ehrenfreund, chairman of the 
program committee. 


The Louisiana Psychological Association held ? 
meeting at Southeastern Louisiana College, Ham- 


mond, Louisiana, March 5, 1949, with 51 persons 
attending. 


The following officers were elected for the 1949 50 
term: E. Terry Prothro, president; Dorothy Seager 
vice-president: Kenneth B. Hait, secretary. 
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New Trends in Counseling and Psychotherapy 
was the title of a national symposium held on Febru- 
ary 25 and 26 at the University of Illinois. It was 
sponsored by the Student Counseling Bureau in 
cooperation with the Department of Psychology and 
the Psychological Clinic. Approximately 1,000 per- 
sons attended, Speakers were George D. Stoddard, 
president of the University of Illinois, and Joseph M. 
Bobbitt, Edward S. Bordin, William M. Gilbert, 
William L. Harris, Starke R. Hathaway, j. McV. 
Hunt, Richard L. Jenkins, Wendell Johnson, E 
Lowell Kelly, Lawrence I. O'Kelly, Carl R. Rogers, 
Edward Ro: E. G. Williamson, and Dael Wolfe. 
The possibility of publishing the symposium is now 


being considered. 


Criterion Methodology in Personnel Research was 

1 » Pe " 
the title of a symposium conducted in the Pentagon, 
j 5 and 26 February under the 


Washington, D. C., on 
auspices of the Personnel. Rese 
U. S. Army. The audience was large 
of representatives of psychological research agencies 
of the National Military Establishment. After 
speeches of welcome by Major General H. B. Lewis 
and Walter V. Bingham, papers on aspects of the 
criterion and related problems were given by 
Adkins, D. Baier, H. E. Brogden, 
Everett Brundage, John B. Carroll, Jack W. Ven 
Harold Edgerton, John C. Flanagan, Harold oup 

sen, Albert K. Kurtz, Charles I. Maset, MUIS J 
Older, Jay L. Otis, E. A. Rundquist. E. K. "d or, 
Joseph Tiflin, H. A. Toops. and R. J. W Ne. : 
nd publish the proceedings 


arch Section, AGO, 
ly composed 


Dorothy ee 


It is planned to edit a 
of the symposium. 

4 " > title of a 

The Teaching of PEE yhe kadan Uni- 

Theodore 

the film- 

ers of the 


five-day conference arranged by al be 
versit Speakers will be 


on August 8 12. i 
a member o 


Newcomb, Paul Fields. 


1 State, and memb 


In. addition. i 
A nominal fee 


instruction group at Pent 
Northwestern department. — 
will be arranged by the participants conference, and 
will be charged for support ol the conte 


xl on the 

3 Kai A , arranged o 
lie . A" acilities will be m 
housing and dining fac il irticipants or their 


write to Dr. 


sessions 


campus, with costs charged to D? 
institutions. For further details, 
Claude E. Buxton, Department 
Northwestern University. Evanston. 


of Psychology, 


Illinois. 


Ps <t all Federal 
Citizenship is a requirement ol ar cn 
and State Civil Service positions: 


APA has been using in inquiring about the qualitica- 
tions for various positions have unfortunately 
neglected this variable. 

In times of depression, it is usually true that state 
At the 
present time, few states specify state residence for 


positions are open only to state residents. 
psychological positions. Neither are "state quotas" 
now an important variable in securing Federal posi- 
tions as psychologists. 


Placement problems are dealt with in two ways by 
the APA at the present time: the Notes and News 
listing of vacancies and the Placement System. The 
employer sometimes requests services of one type, 
sometimes the other, and sometimes both. Regis- 
trants in the Placement System should not expect 
the APA to send in their names for any of the Notes 
and News vacancies; if they are interested, they 
should apply themselves. Registrants are welcome 
to inform employers that their credentials are on tile 
with the APA, and that we send out copies on 
request. 


Assistants, NYU. Three assistantships in general 
psychology are available in the School of Commerce, 
Accounts, and Finance of New York University, 
besides those described in the January, 1049 Gradu- 
ate Assistantship list for other schools at NYU, 
Two are full-time at $1250 ex; one is part-time at 
$750, no exemption. AB required, MA pre- 
Address applications to Prof. 


ferred. 
L. Hoopingarner. 


Newman 


Internship. Mount Zion Psychiatric Clinic, 2244 
Post Street, San Francisco 15, California. Cases are 
primarily psychiatric. Supervisor of intern, Anne- 
liese F. Korner. 29 psychiatrists, 2 psychologists, 
10 social workers, one psychological internship. No 
stipend, no maintenance. Age 21-35, either sex, 
must be a graduate student; no experience required, 
Address applications to Dr. Norman Reider, 


Queens College is establishing an Educational 
Clinic which will open in September, 1949, under the 
direction of Albert J. Harris. The Clinic will carry 
on a variety of child guidance activities and will 
serve as a demonstration center for the teacher- 
training program. The stress will be on diagnosis 
and remediation of educational maladjustments and 
disabilities. The Clinic. will be open September 
June and will observe the regular college holidays 
and vacations. 
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AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


September 5-10, 1949; Denver, Colorado 
For information write lo: 


Dr. Dael Wolfle, American Psychological Association 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, 
D; C: 


MIDWESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
April 29-30, 1949; Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
For information write to: 


Dr. Claude E. Buxton, Department of Psychology 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


June 24-25, 1949; Eugene, Oregon 
For information write to: 

Dr. M. Bruce Fisher, Secretary 
Fresno State College, 

Fresno 4, California 


COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


April 18 21, 1949; Stevens Hotel, Chicago 

For information write to: 

Dr. Irwin A. Berg, Office of the Dean 
Northwestern University, The University College 
710 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BRANCH OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
May 13-14, 1949; University of Wyoming, Laramie, 

Wyoming 
For information write to: 
Dr. Lawrence S. Rogers, Executive Secretary 
Rocky Mountain Branch, APA 


1046 Madison Street 
Denver 6, Colorado 


PENNSYLVANIA PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
May 7, 1949; Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. 
For information wrile to: 


Dr. Esther Katz Rosen, Secretary 
239 W. Allen Lane 
Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


CANADIAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
May 26-28, 1949; Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal 
For information write to: 

Dr. Gordon H. Turner, Secretary 

Canadian Psychological Association 


100 St. George Street, 
Toronto, Canada 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY 
April 26-30, 1949; Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans 
Louisiana. 
For information write to: 


Dr. Loyd W. Rowland, Louisiana Society for Me™ 
tal Health 
829 Hibernia Building, New Orleans, Louisiana- 
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Toward a happier student and a finer adult... 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


Second Edition 
By FRED McKINNEY, Chairman of the Psychology Department 


and Psychologist in the Student Health Service, University of Missouri. 


f Personal Adjustment offers an ac- 


The Psyche 
al, biological, 


cumulation of su 


ions from psycholog 
sociological, and educational literature which the college 
student may use in building his personality with the 
facilities available on the campus. It is ed not only 
but upon Dr. McKinney's 


sas well. 


upon teaching experience, 


total individual. Greater emphasis is placed upon the 
sic concepts of adjustment. 

The Psychology of Personal Adjustment is suitable for 
an orientation course to precede the course in general 
psychology, for a later course in psychology on personal 
adjustment, a supplementary textbook in the course in 
general or applied psychology, or in courses in mental 


ars of clinical experienc 
ceond edition recognizes the newer À 
ng and the study of the 


many y 
The 


toward nondirective counselir 


trends hygiene, personality, how to study, vocational selec- 


tion, etc. 


Second Edition ready in May 1049 Approx. 754 pages Prob. price 85.00 


From first analysis to final scoring .++ 
PERSONNEL SELECTION 


Test and Measurement Techniques 


By ROBERT L. THORNDIKE, Professor of 
Columbia University. 


Education, Teachers College. 
initial analysis of the job to the final combining of test 
scores for purposes of prediction. Besides discussing 
the technical problems of test development, the author 
considers the practical problems of giving tests, using 
the results, and interpreting the program to the public. 


ers a thorough, constructively 
iti f ique: cedures to 
critical treatment of the techniques d procedi 1 
und battery of tests for per- 
It carries through 


This presentation off 


be used in setting up 


sonnel selection and € 3 
program from the 


March 1949 


ARACTER AND PERSONALITY 


J. Havighurst and Hilda Taba 
58 by Ni $4.00 


the steps in developing a testing 


358 pages S4.00 


ADOLESCENT CH 
By Robert 


February 1919 315 pages 


The Impact of Social Classes on Adolescents 


'Ss YOUTH: 
ELMTOWN a By A. B. Hollingshead 


Ready in April 1949 450 pages Prob. price $3.50 
Ready tn ^ 


METHODS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by T. G. Andrews 


m 716 pages 6 by 9 $5.00 


FOUNDATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
g Herbert S. Langfeld, and Harry P. Weld 


RR - Edwin G. Borin: 
Edited by Edv 7 by 2 spo) 


1948 632 double-column pages 
s York 16, N.Y 
S, Inc., 440-4th Ave., New f i 

JOHN WILEY & SONS; 


New Harper Texts in Psycholo 


(Under the Editorship of GARDNER MURPHY) 


PSYCHOLOGY: A FIRST COURSE IN HUMAN BEHAVIOR, by E. R. GUTHRIE 
and ALLEN L. EDWARDS, University of Washington 

A brief, clear, systematic textbook for the beginning course, with less space devoted 
to the traditional physiology, and with new significant material from the fields of 
personality and social psychology. 1 pril, 


INDIVIDUAL BEHAVIOR, by DONALD SNYGG, Oswego State Teachers College, 

and ARTHUR W, COMBS, Syracuse University 
A brief but illuminating outline of the dynamics of individual behavior that provides 
for the first time in an integrated framework many new and apparently diverse 
concepts of human behavior drawn from many fields, For courses in Personality, 
Systematic Psychology, Mental Hygiene, and the like. March. 


ESLIE JOHNS, Glendale 


ourse in psychology, notable for the 
great care, more thoroughly than the 
material from adolescent and young 
nts that can be carried out with little or 


usual beginning text, utilizes abundant case 
adult life, and Provides simple experime 
no apparatus. Summer, 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY: 


An Introduction, by LEO POSTMAN, Jarrard 
University and JAMES P, EGAN, Un 


icersity of Wisconsin 
A survey of the important concepts, methods 
chology, specifically designed for the undergra 
periments suitable for the Introductory | 


» and findings of experimental | 
duate course in this field, with 
aboratory. Summer. 


ESSENTIALS OF PSYCH 
sity of Illinois 


An introductory textbook on psychological testing, covering tests of intelligence, 

: Personality, and character. The author discusses 
measurement of procedures in testing, in- 
and situation tests. Summer, 


» Psychological 
Consultant, Cleveland 


A psychological description of man as 
induced conflict he faces as a result of t 
shows that sufficient knowledge exists, 
lems —sex, marriage, vocation, religion, 
in mental hygiene and pe 


à biological organism and the culturally 
he problems of social living. j 
if properly applied, to solve the 
[ andoldage, A provocative te 
rsonality development. Summer, 


The author 
main prob- 
Xt for courses 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES EN 
THE NATIONAL MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 


LYLE H. I 


LANIER? 


Vew York University 


a 
INTRODUCTION 

HE aftermath of World War II for psy- 

chologv has been recorded in considerable 

detail in the pages of this journal. rni n 
the major story has been the migration en 7 
gists from military agencies into civilian ate og 
with the exceptional instances of individus w s 
chose to remain in a military department "EDD j 
return after a period of separation. Pona 
accounts of the wartime activities of er with 
chological agencies have appeared, c el ná 
Occasional notes on their postwar organizati e 
Current activities. Certain agencies or Due dms 
Psychological research programon ae slim pee 
"ppropriations for contracts with Misi of the 
other civilian organizations—a A phe shes 
wartime pattern of OSRD-NDRC v" . s wartime 
lary agencies have arisen to consolidate "estigation 
experience and to extend the scope of erie aati 
in Psychology and related sciences. . e post-war 
the biggest psychological dp der ih al sy chology 
Period has been the program in uu ^ —a grim 
Conducted by the Veter gemon pie abal of 
reminder of the human costs of "m pes Sae of 
Social Change in the profession, me ae to come. 
which psychologists will debate for ye: of Military 
The record shows further that a oe American 
Psychology has been established in the ¢ 


ittee i Dsy- 
mergency Committee in Psy 


' At its final meeting the E led that 


3 il recommenc 
chology of the National Research — of post-war or- 
the American Psychologist publish eh military services. 
ganization of psychological r Bue DISIN of the Com- 
When Lyle Lanier became Executive 


; is account. 
^ : im to write this acc 
mittee on Human Resources I asked him t — pael Wolfe. 


as Executive 


erved 

* During the year 1947-1948 the ipii of the Re- 

Jirector of the Committee on -— igh this article is 

Search and Development Board. Alt ter is solely respon- 

ased mainly upon this experience, the wr nted. This article 

Sible for the information and opinions AB Psychologist by 
Was approved for publication in the Ameri 


y of 
" he Secretary € 
© Office of Public Information, Office of th 


Psychological Association and that this Division 
commands the active support of a considerable num- 
ber of psychologists in a variety of fields. Finally, 
there has been some controversy concerning the pro- 
fessional status of psychology in a military establish- 
ment (4, 6, 7) and the “frustration” of government 
scientists in general (/, 5). 

Several issues of far-reaching importance to psy- 
chology and allied sciences underlie this Process of 
reconversion to a peacetime pattern of scientific 
activity. The occasionally paradoxical trends and 
the conflicting attitudes suggest the need for clarifi- 
cation of the general issues involved and for an 
evaluation of their implications for the future de- 
velopment of the sciences of man. The present 
article will consider these issues, in the course of an 
examination of the nature and status of these sciences 
in the National Military Establishment. Such an 
analysis should also have a bearing upon the problem 
of large-scale, "institutionalized" science in general. 
Psychologists, along with other scientists and tech- 
nologists, will need to give increasing attention to 
this problem if they are to discharge their social 
responsibilities, including the obligation to maintain 
a high level of productive, fundamental research, 
The writer believes that the latter objective is com- 
patible with the organization of facilities and per- 
sonnel for large-scale cooperative research. In fact, 
it is likely that effective basic research in many areas 
of psychology and the social sciences can l only 
be done by organized research teams, often of inter- 
disciplinary character. A similar view was ex- 
pressed in Marquis’ recent presidential address (3) 
on the problem of research planning at the frontiers 
of science. 

Undoubtedly serious difficulties for science, and 
hence for society, will attend the expansion of the 
social pattern of organized, “collective” research, 
The “dead hand of bureaucracy” is no myth, and ina 
most important sense it is a contradiction in terms to 
speak of “planning” a scientific discovery. But it 
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remains to be demonstrated that a collective pattern 
of research organization is incompatible with original 
scientific thinking or with effective scientific action. 
There are many moot questions concerning the 
sociology and underlying dynamics of scientific 
knowledge which must be answered before one can 
speak confidently about the conditions requisite to 
creative scientific advance. But it is not unreason- 
able to suggest that the deficiencies of the sciences 
of man, in the face of their most pressing problems, 
may be due partly to inadequacies in the pattern of 
scientific attack upon these issues. Organized, col- 
lective research may be increasingly necessary if the 
more complex problems of human behavior are to 
be solved. 

Many psychologists who might grant the abstract 
validity of these considerations would nevertheless 
question their applicability to a military institution. 
They would point out that its authoritarian charac- 
ter often adds special complications to the usual 
hazards of bureaucracy, and that the stress upon 
technology and development tends to swamp basic 
research. Remembering their experiences in World 
War II, psychologists will think of the handicap of 
unsatisfactory professional status in military depart- 
ments, the undue restriction upon the range of prob- 
lems open to investigation, and the subordination f 
research to the demands of training and operations. 
And especially they resent the practice of having 
scientific work approved or "cleared" by non-pro- 
fessional military personnel who know little about it 
(6). 

These conditions are real enough, although they 
are not entirely restricted to the military establish- 
ment. Applied scientists in any field may have 
similar difficulties. Furthermore, the situation in 
the military establishment is far from invariant; it 
has changed considerably since the war in many 
agencies, and in the human sciences especially there 
are increasing signs of improvement in the overall 
professional situation. For one thing there is grow- 
ing interest in the sciences of man, perhaps as a con- 
sequence of the fact that advances in physical science 
and technology have created problems which can 
only be solved, if at all, through commensurate ad- 
vances in the psychological and social sciences. The 
study of the psychological characteristics of the oper- 
ators of military machines, for example, becomes im- 
perative as their human requirements approach the 


limits of man’s capabilities. In another area, the 


occupational and organizational complexity of a 
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modern military institution forces increased atten- 
tion to systematic procedures in the selection, train- 
ing, and utilization of manpower. And the difficult 
problems of leadership and morale can only be solved 
through intensive research in psychology, social an- 
thropology, and sociology. Even in such fields as in- 
telligence and strategic planning the need for system- 
atic inquiry is becoming more acute and more clearly 
perceived. 

These problems require planning and research on @ 
scale hitherto unknown to psychologists and social 
scientists. They are important problems, whether 
judged in terms of economy to the taxpayer, relation 
le 


to national security, or opportunity for large-s 
investigation. The responsibility for this work rests 
both upon the military establishment and upon the 
professional groups in question. Whatever qualms 
the latter might feel concerning bureaucratic con- 
trol, "planned" science, or professional status, they 
cannot escape the responsibility for evaluating these 
national needs and for determining what steps might 
be taken to meet them. Even professional self-in- 
terest would dictate that systematic consideration 
be given to the possibilities for pioneering research 


in many fields which seem to be emerging in the mili- 
tary establishment. If conditions are unfavorable 
for satisfactory research, steps should be taken by 
profe 


onal groups to assist in improving them. If 
the supply of professional personnel is inadequate t? 
meet the new demands, while sustaining existing 
activities, the comparative merits of the old and the 
new should be weighed and a balance struck. The 
Veterans Administration has shown that the supply 
of trained manpower does not follow “laissez faire” 
principles. 

In order to make responsible judgments concern- 
ing these issues, it is necessary to know the relevant 
facts. The general purpose of this article is mainly 
to provide such facts about psychology and related 
sciences in the National Military I iblishment: 
Some attention will also be given to trends and pes 
sibilities. 


These major topics will be considered: 

1. The organizational structure of the National 
Military Establishment, with special reference to 
the Research and Development Board and its rela- 
tionship to the military departments. 

2. The nature and functions of the Committee 9? 
Human Resources (an agency of the Research and 
Development Board concerned with problems in 
the psychological and social sciences). 
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3. The organization of research agencies within 
each of the three military departments. 

4. The research and development programs of the 
three departments. 

5. The problem of scientitic and technical person- 
nel in the military departments, in relation to the 
general shortage of research personnel. 

6. The relationship of the military agencies to the 
research of non-military organizations. 

7. The general implications of the military re- 
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agencies are shown in Figure 1. Inasmuch as an in- 
creasing number of psychologists are becoming in- 
volved in the operations of many of these organiza- 
tions, a brief account of their major functions seems 
in order. Many of the newer agencies have yet to 
achieve a full measure of effectiveness. But signifi- 
cant changes have occurred, some of which may well 
affect the future course of the sciences of man. To 
understand these developments it is necessary to study 
the institutional structure which underlies them. 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


COUNCIL. 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY 


MILITARY LIAISON 
COMMITTEE 
A.E.C. 


JOINT CHIEFS MUNITIONS 


OF STAFF BOARD 


DEPARTMENT OF THE 


| UNIFIED Fie E ARMY 


COMMANDS 


-Organization Chart 


FIGURE 1 


f the psy- 
Search programs for the development ot I 


chological and social sciences. 
> AGENCIES FOR 
FHE ORGANIZATION OF AGENCIES FOR 
NATIONAL SECL RITY l 
ct of 1947— sometimes 
zia cretary of 
onsibility 


The National Security 
called the “unification act” 
Defense charged with overall 
for the entire National Military Fst PAN 
independent Air Force, and an imposing por 
System of planning and coordinating agencies- 
Seneral structural interrelationships 


-created a Se 


executive resp 
ablishment, an 


archical 


among 


SECRETARY OF 


DEFENSE 


DEPARTMENT OF THE 
NAVY 


for the National Military Establishment 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


RESOURCES BOARD 


| war counci. | COUNCIL 


RESEARCH AND 


DEVELOPMENT PERSONNEL 
BOARD POLICY BOARD 


OTHER 
COMMITTEES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE 


PRESIDENTIAL ADVISORY BOARDS 


COMMITTEE ON 
HUMAN RESOURCES 


Two of the agencies shown in Fig. 1 lie outside the 
National Military Establishment and report directly 
to the President: the National Security Resources 
Board and the National Security Council. Al- 
though not at present actively concerned with psy- 
chological and social research, nevertheless both 
may eventually exert great influence upon investiga- 
tion in certain fields. 

The National Security Resources Board (NSRB) 
Headed by a civilian chairman who is appointed by 
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the President, NSRB is concerned mainly with the 
coordination of plans for mobilization—military, in- 
dustrial, and civilian. Other members of the Board 
are the “heads or representatives of the various ex- 
ecutive departments and independent agencies as 
may from time to time be designated by the Presi- 
dent.” Since the NSRB must advise the President 
concerning “the maximum utilization of the nation’s 
manpower in the event of war,” its requirements for 
knowledge concerning the psychological, sociological, 
and economic characteristics of the entire population 
are obviously extensive. To date, NSRB has con- 
centrated mainly upon industrial problems, although 
considerable interest in the supply of scientific and 
technical personnel has been shown by certain of its 
staff members. 

The National Security Council (NSC). This is en- 
tirely an “ex officio" agency over which the President 
or a designated substitute presides. "The secretaries 
of State, Defense, Army, Navy, Air and the Chair- 
man of NSRB are statutory members of the Council, 
and the President may from time to time designate 
as additional members the Chairman of the Muni- 
tions Board, the Chairman of the Research and De- 
velopment Board, and other Cabinet members. 
Whereas NSRB is concerned with domesticrelations 
and resources, the general function of NSC is to 
assess the objectives, commitments, and risks of 
the United States in its foreign relations. In this 
connection the Central Intelligence Agency was 
established for the general purpose of correlating 
intelligence, and advising NSC “concerning such in- 
telligence activities of the Government departments 
and agencies as relate to the national security." 

The field of "intelligence", in its broader aspects, 
promises to become a fruitful area for psychological 
and social research. In spite of the "cloak-and-dag- 
ger" connotations of the term, there are signs among 
several of the agencies represented in NSC that the 
necessity for systematic research upon the collection 

ment of information about foreign peoples 
and their governments is beginning to be appre- 
ciated. Partly due to lack of funds, there is little 
current research, although within the military de- 
partments important programs have been formu- 
lated. 


and ass 


THE NATIONAL MILITARY ESTABLISIIV 


T 


The agencies under the Secretary of Defense in- 
clude several advisory boards and the three military 
departments (Army, Navy and Air Force). The 
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former are concerned primarily with overall coor- 
dination and planning, the latter with their respec- 
tive “operational” missions. 

Of the staff agencies, the Munitions Board, the 
Personnel Policy Board, and the Research and De- 
velopment Board are all concerned with psychologi- 
cal and social problems of great importance. The 
general functions of these agencies will be outlined 
briefly. 

The Munitions Board. The military aspects of 
industrial production and procurement constitute the 
primary field of this Board. In addition, it is 
responsible for the coordination of the military man- 


power policies and requirements of the three depart- 


ments. Collaboration between the Research and 
Development Board's Committee on Human Re- 
sources and the Munitions Board's Committee on 
Manpower Requirements has resulted in plans for 
research directe.] toward establishing manpower es- 
timates on a more comparable and scientific basis- 

The Research and Development Board? Under the 
provisions of the National Security Act this agency 
is directed, principally, 


(1) to prepare a complete and integrated program 
of research and development for military purposes: 

(2) to advise with regard to trends in scientific re- 
search relating to national security and the measures 
necessary to assure continued and increasing prog- 
ress; 

(3) to recommend measures of coordination of re- 
search and development among the military depart- 
ments, and allocation among them of responsibilities 
for specific programs of joint interest. 

RDB is in certain respects the successor to the wal 
time Office of Scientific Research and Development. 
and, like OSRD, its first chairman was Vannevar 
Bush. RDB is, however, strictly a “staff” agency» 
it does not have funds for research contracts, 35 
OSRD had, nor does it have direct supervision over 
research projects 


Its membership consists of ? 
civilian chairman! and two members each from the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 

RDB performs its functions of review, evaluation. 
and planning mainly through committees established 
in selected fields of science and engineering. Each 


* This board was preceded by the Joint Research and De- 
velopment Board which was established by agreement be- 
tween Secretary of War Patterson and Secretary of the Navy 
Forrestal in 1946. The National Security Act of 1947 gave 
the Board statutory status and a revised name. 

*Karl T. Compton recently succeeded Vannevar Bush 
chairman of the Research and Development Board. 
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committee has a civilian chairman and several other 
civilian members, as well as an equal number of 
representatives (usually two) from each of the three 
departments. In addition, the committees have 
associate members from interested agencies within 
the National Military Establishment and from other 
government agencies, as well as special civilian con- 
sultants. The description in a subsequent section 
of the structure and functions of the Committee on 
Human Resources will illustrate the organization and 


operation of these committees. 

The Personnel Policy Board. The task of this 
agency is the coordination and improvement of per- 
sonnel administration throughout the National Mili- 
tary Establishment, including “development for the 
NME as a whole of sound, progressive and, where 
desirable, uniform policies and programs for civilian 


employees and for military personnel. Besides its 


of representa- 


civilian chairman,® the Board consis 
tives of the three military departments. . 
The Military Departments. The principal agencies 
in the National Military Establishment are, of 
course, the Departments of the Army, the Na and 
the Air Force. ‘The Secretary’s staff agencies can 
ation but the 
lly all of the 
national 


perform valuable functions of coordin: 
three departments actually expend virtua 
approximately fifteen billion dollars in the 
defense budget. Of this amount, incidentally, some 
two-thirds is spent on manpower costs, one-third an 
materiel. ‘The magnitude of the former figure emph 
Sizes the need for effective procedures in the utili- 
zation of personnel. And some indication of is 
comparative neglect of the scientific study of human 
resources is found in the contrast between the amount 
spent for non-materiel research with that spent for 
research on materiel. The total research and x 
velopment budget runs to approximately half po - 
lion dollars and it is estimated that less than oit 
per cent of it is spent on «non-materiel researc 


ster” as well as 
"including medical and “quartermaster as 
At present, abou 


Psychological and social studies). -h and de- 
one and one-half per cent goes to researc ce ces 
velopment in the psychological and social scien d tis 
But the three military departments M n be 
the Research and Development Board—are ased 
ginning to give systematic attention une ace of 
Support to “non-materiel research," in € " vort 
Organizational recognition and of financial suppor 
y of human rela- 


charge 1 
: ag as chairman 
g 


s servir 
od. 


5 " à 

" Thomas R. Reid, vice-president 1n € 
“ons of McCormick and Co., Baltimore, 15? 
of this board during its organizational penio 


This general trend will now be examined in detail. 
A description of the work of the Committee on Hu- 
man Resources will serve as a preface to the discus- 
sion of the “non-materiel” research activities of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 


THE RDB COMMITTEE ON HUMAN 
RESOURCES 

Established less than two years ago, the general 
objective of the Committee is to implement the 
directive of the Research and Development Board 
in the field of “human resources." Freely trans- 
lated, this means that the Committee reviews and 
evaluates all research and development in psychology 
and the social sciences conducted by the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force. Furthermore, the Com- 
mittee is directed to "prepare not less frequently 
than once a year an integrated plan of research and 
development for military purposes in the field of 
human resources," and to “allocate and when desir- 
able reallocate responsibility among the military de- 
partments for research and development programs 
in human resources." Although the Committee has 
some direct jurisdiction over these matters, on all 
major issues it recommends action to the Research 
and Development Board. The latter has a wider 
range of authority to act directly, especially where 
unnecessary duplication of effort is involved. But 
in the event of disagreement, and on other important 
issues, the Board recommends action to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Membership. The essential characteristic of RDB 
and its Committees is the fact that the membership 
in all cases includes both civilian and military com- 
ponents. Furthermore, as noted above, a civilian 
scientist serves as chairman of each committee. 
Donald G. Marquis, University of Michigan, is chair- 
man of the Committee on Human Resources, and 
there are three other civilian members: William C. 
Menninger, The Menninger Foundation: Carroll L. 
Shartle, Ohio State University; and Samuel A, 
Stouffer, Harvard University. Civilian deputy 
members include Henry Brosin, University of 
Chicago; Walter S. Hunter, Brown University; 
and Frederick F. Stephan, Princeton Unive sity. 
There are two members each from the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force, representing agenci s in- 
terested in research and development in human re- 
sources. The Committee meets in Washington 
approximately at bi-monthly intervals to consider an 
agenda prepared by its full-time staff. The latter 
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serves also asan informal advisory body to the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Research and Development 
Board. The professional members of the staff are: 
Raymond V. Bowers, executive director; Dwight W. 
Chapman, deputy executive director; and Henry S. 
Odbert, panel director. There are three military 
secretaries, one from each department: Lt. Col. J. S. 
Moncrief, Jr. (Army), Lt. Cdr. D. J. Carrison 
(Navy), and Maj. H. E. Abbott, Jr. (Air Force). 
The Field of Human Resources. The Committee's 
directive defines four principal areas of research and 
development, each of which has been subsequently 
sub-divided into “technical fields." This analysis 
of problems is regarded as a comprehensive outline of 
the scope of investigation in the psychological and 
social sciences required for the effective operation of 
the NME, and hence for adequate national security. 
The following are the four areas and their technical 
fields: 
1. Psychophysiology 
a. Sensory Discrimination and Perception 
b. Motor Skills and Proficiency 
c. Human Engineering 
d. Psychophysiology of General Organic and 
Special Environmental Conditions. 
2. Personnel and Training 


a. Basic Psychological Traits 

b. Assessment of Characteristics of Individuals 
with Respect to their Potential Utilization 

c. Job Anal 


d. Development of Criteria of Performance 


e. Training and Education 

f. Personal Adjustment and Rehabilitation 

g. Work Simplification and Modification of 
Working Conditions 

h. Study of Administrative Procedures in Per- 
sonnel and Training 

i. Research-supporting Functions and Facili- 
ties 

Man power 


a. Manpower Requirements 


b. Manpower Resources 

c. Foreign Population and Manpower Intelli- 
gence 

d. Scientific and Specialized Personnel 

e. Manpower Mobilization Methods 


5 Full roster of the Committee's civilian consultants was 
published in the American Psychologist in December, 1948, 3, 
p.589. Included were members of the Committee. the panels. 


and the subpanels, as well as special consultants. 
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4. Human Relations and Morale 
a. Military Management 
b. Civil Defense 
c. Military Government 
d. Strategic Planning and Intelligence 
e. Psychological Warfare 
[. Utilization of Non-materiel Research 
The Panels of the Committee. Corresponding to 
the four general areas, the Committee has established 
four panels: Panel on Human Engineering and Psy- 
chophysiology (Lyle H. Lanier, chairman), Panel 
on Personnel and Training (Robert L. Thorndike, 
chairman), Panel on Manpower (Philip Hauser, 
chairman), Panel on Human Relations and Morale 
(Charles Dollard, chairman). Thes 
composed of civili 


> panels also are 


an and military members. Since 
the panels are the technical "working groups" of the 
Committee, their departmental representatives usu- 
ally are scientists or technical specialists from appro- 
priate agencies. 

For purposes of detailed consideration of the re- 
search in special technical fields, the panels have 
established a variety of sub-panels and committees: 
These groups evaluate specific types of programs and 
projects in the three departments and prepare tech- 
nical reports for presentation to the panel. Member- 
ship on the sub-panels is entirely professi 
ture, consisting mainly of ci 


ans 

The work of the panels is based upon materi 
collected by the RDB and committee secretarials: 
and upon reports presented to the panels by repre 
sentatives of research agencies in the Army, Navy: 
and Air Force. Both fiscal and technical data ate 
provided, together with outlines of long-range plans 
and special needs. These panel meetings thus con; 
stitute an automatic medium of “coordination 
among technical agencies in the three department 
And the reports of the panels to the Committee T€ 
view and evaluate current. research. and integrated 
plans for future programs. l 


General Achiccements. Because the minutes 
ports and studies of RDB agencies are mostly € 
fied, it is impossible to review the substance of the 
Committee's work during the past eighteen months- 
And without reference to such material it is difficult 
to present a concrete picture of what the Com 
mittee's achievements have been. It should be 
stated, furthermore, that the writer's connection 
with the Committee obviously does not qualify him 
as an unbiased critic of its activities. In recording 
below some of the positive contributions of the Com 


re- 
i- 
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mittee on Human Resources, it should be noted that 
"hologists in military agencies have 
ad skepticism about the Com- 


a few p 


occasionally expres: 
mittee and about the effectiveness of RDB in general. 
It is always difficult, of course, to adduce definitive 
evidence bearing upon such an issue. There is little 
doubt that RDB and its Committees have not yet 
exercised the influence over research and develop- 
ment in the three departments apparently contem- 
plated in the National Security Act of 1947. In 
part, this is an inevitable consequence of the magni- 
tude of the task of organizing the necessary 
machinery and of learning how to use it. Equally 
important is the fact, noted in Mr. Forrestal's first 
general report as Secretary of Defense at the end of 
1948, that the act did not give to the Secretary un- 
equivocal authority over the affairs of the three de- 
partments. 


the Committee on 


In spite of these difficulties, 
to the 


Human Resources can lay reasonable claim 
following important achievements: 

1. The Committee has presented to the Rese | 
and Development Board, and to the three military 
d analysis of the nature 
; in the 


Research 


departments, a documente 
andl scope of research in human resources 
NME; has pointed out deficiencies of pr 
has recommended a 


grams, 


facilities, and personnel; and 

plan for the future. wie 
2. The Committee recommended to R a 

urply their support 


the three departments increase shi à 
hat special 


Of research in human resources and t $ i 
attention be given to problems in the area of ee 
relations and morale." The specific effects of joel 
recommendations cannot be determined until » 
budget allocations for fiscal year 1950 are mes 
But the Board received the Committee’s aie af 
dations favorably and transmitted them to the three 


departr nts i 
ments. lations with militarv 


ts secretariat 
ays to serve 


3. In addition to its formal re 
research agencies, the Committee 
have operated in a variety of informal w T. sales 
these agencies and often to influence their policies. 
Vhrough definitions of technical fields, the con- 
Sons and reports, and informal conferences, 


2 saaa have been 
ceptions ; actives of the Committee hav ae 

$ and objectives 0 itis NME. The 
agen- 


and i 


panel discus- 


Widely disseminated throughout H 
radical reorganization of psychological reset strik- 
cies in the Air Force, to be described later. 15 Aes 
"^£ reflection of this type of influence: 
_ +. Similarly, the Committee has est 
tionships with agencies in other governme 


ablished rela- 


nt depart- 


ments interested in psychological and social research. 
Bv interchange of ideas with such groups, the Com- 
mittee's central mission of planning research on a 
broad inter-disciplinary basis has been effectively 
advanced. 

5. The important methodological aspect of the 
Committee's work lies in the process of research 
planning itself. In many respects, the pattern of 
systematic, cooperative planning is a new technique 
in scientific inquiry, and the Committee’s efforts 
should make valuable contributions to its develop- 
ment. As Marquis (3) noted, this type of policy 
planning is growing in importance as governmental 
agencies assume an increasingly large share of the 
support of scientific research. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

‘The Army’s pattern for research and development 
in "human resources" is shown in Figure 2. It is an 
almost completely decentralized arrangement. in 
which research on somewhat different types of psy- 
chological and social problems is conducted mainly 
by five agencies: the Adjutant General's Office, the 
Surgeon General's Office, the Troop Information and 
Education Division, the Office of the Quartermaster 
General and the Operations Research Office, an 
agency established by civilian contract with the Re- 
search and Development Group, Logistics Division, 
Other agencies of the Department of the Army con- 
cerned with psychological research are shown in 
Table 1. 

While in the past these research efforts have been 
largely uncoordinated, there is now provision for 
coordination through the Director of Logistics, as 
Fig, 2 states. Moreover, supervisory control of the 
technical services has recently been transferred to 
this Division, which will certainly increase both the 
responsibility and the authority of the Research and 
Development Group. 

In reviewing the research and development con- 
ducted under the five major Army agencies it will be 
impossible to do more than describe the general na- 
ture and scope of the work of the principal units. 
No systematic evaluation will be made of the sub- 
stantive accomplishments of their programs. 


ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE? 


The Personnel Research and Procedures. Branch- 
AGO, is by far the largest agency in the NME de- 


7 Unless otherwise given the address of the research agen- 


cies discussed here is Washington 25, D. C. Table 1 below 
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voted to research and development in “human re- 
sources.” Of its three sections shown in Fig. 2, the 
Manpower Analysis Section and the Personnel Re- 
search Section are the research and development 
agencies. The Personnel Procedures Section is 
mainly a “service” agency for the other two. 
Personnel Research Section, AGO. This section is 
responsible for research and development on: 
1. Identification, definition, and assessment of in- 
dividual psychological characteristics for pur- 


Because of the pressure of immediate operational 
requirements, much of the Section’s work has been 
applied rather than basic research. Instead of basic 
research upon psychological differences among indi- 
viduals and other problems related to the effective 
utilization of personnel, it has been necessary to con- 
centrate upon specific procedures and instruments. 
During the past year, however, two important 
changes in polic 


have occurred which promise to 
correct this imbalance. The Director of Personnel 
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Social Research. 


poses of selection, classification, training 
effective utilization of personnel. 

2. Administrative procedures and personnel man- 
agement principles and 


, and 


practices concerning 
effective personnel administration and training. 
Development and evaluation of criteria of per- 
formance. 

Stress is laid upon the development, refinement, and 
evaluation of objective psychometric instrume 
and procedures. 


nts 


shows the proper official addresses for many of the agencies, 
By reference to the organization charts, it will usually be pos- 
sible to determine a similar form for units not listed in Table 1. 
Note that Zone 25 means "Federal Government,” rather than 
a location. in Washington. D. C 


art Showing Agencies in the Department of the 


Army Concerned with Psychological and 


and Administration has issued a policy memorandum 
to the effect that at least 25 per cent of the resources 
of the Section can be devoted to fundamental re- 
search in the general field of personnel psychology: 
The inclusion of funds for research contracts with 
civilian institutions is another step which should 
establish a. better balance between basic and aP^ 
plied research in the Section's program. 
. Donald E. Baier is chief of the Personnel Research 
Section and his staff includes. approximately 2 
psychologists of grade P-5 or higher. The total 
number of civilians employed is approximately 115- 
Manpower -lnalysis Seclion, AGO. The primary 
function of this unit 


a . E d 
tic is occupational analysis an 
classification. 


During the past two and one-half 
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years the Department of the Army has been engaged 
in an intensive program of revising its job structure, 
partly in implementation of its "career guidance pro- 
gram.” The Manpower Analysis Section has had 
the major responsibility for analyzing the several 
hundred Army jobs and for organizing them into 
some fifty career fields. As with the Personnel Re- 
search Section, the pressure for immediate results 
has delayed the research which alone can validate 
job specifications and career fields. It should be 
added that both agencies are keenly aware of these 


research needs. 


IRAL’S OFFICE 


SURGEON GE 


In 1945 the Office of the Chief Clinical Psycholo- 
gist was transferred from AGO to SGO. where the 
Clinical Psychology Branch was established under 
the Neuropsychiatry Consultants Division. The 
branch is headed by Lt. Col. Charles S. Gersont. 
With demobilization, virtually all of the Army 
cal psychologists returned to civilian life, ^i 
lack of professional personnel has greatly pon 4 
capped the development of an adequate researc 
program in clinical psychology. 

So far as 
geon Gener 


ivities > Sur- 
current research activities 80, the 


al's Office has little in the wey’ : pris 
ganized psychological program in any e: p he 
fields of psychology under its cognizant. i 
agency does have provision in its current. udg E 
the establishment of a psychological ew S at 
Medical Department Field Research ey in 
Ft. Knox, A 1-8 position has been allocatec 


-anriate complement 
technical director, with an appropriate € : 
nical director, witl l This laboratory 


| fields of psycho- 
human factors 


of supporting professional staff. 
Will conduct research in the genera 
Physiology and human engineer! 


n the design and operation of eq 


ng ( 
uipment). 
TROOP INFORMATION AND EDUCATION DIVISION 
arch Branch con- 
es affecting the 
The major pur- 
the formu- 


This Division's Attitude Rese 
ducts surveys upon a variety of issu 
Morale of enlisted men and officers. 7. 
Pose is to provide information tor use el execution. 
lation of personnel policies n ts nature. 
Thus, most of the work is “developmenta ] Guernsey. 
The chief of the Branch is Lt. Col. Paul © ? 


e eli and 
: - 25 civilians à 
Whose staff includes approximately 2 


three military aides. 

s The Attitude Research Branc 
=“ Program is operated jointly h 
Army and the Air Force. Effectiv 


e entire TIX 
;enefit of the 
1, 1949, 


hand th 


for the ! 
e May 


an order of Mr. Forrestal has transferred this agency 
to the Office of the Secretary of Defense, where it 
will become the Armed Forces Information and Edu- 
cation Division, under the direction of the Personnel 
Policy Board. 

This Division’s wartime research will soon be re- 
ported in four volumes sponsored by the Social 
Science Research Council. This is a reminder of 
the considerably greater support given this type of 
research during the war. However, there is some 
hope that work in this field will be expanded in the 
near future. 


OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 


‘The Quartermaster's two research laboratories, in- 
dicated in Figure 2, both conduct research upon psy- 
chological problems. But except for civilian con- 
tracts, no psychologists are engaged in the work (a 
position is available at C. S. grade P-6 or P-7). 
There has been a substantial program in the field of 
food preferences and ration acceptability, involving 
both psychological and sociological elements. Be- 
cause of budget cuts, the program has been consider- 
ably reduced during the present fiscal year. Unless 
increased support is provided it probably cannot be 
restored to its former levels. The work is under the 
direction of W. F. Dove of the QM Food and Con- 
tainer Institute at Chicago, Illinois. 

Although theoretically there are numerous psy- 
chological problems involved in the program of the 
Climatic Research Laboratory at Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, actually there is little or no psychological 
research in progress. The active projects are either 
physiological, chemical, or physical in nature. 

]t is of interest to note that the Quartermaster 
Corps conducts research in its assigned fields for all 
three services. Neither the Navy nor the Air Force 
maintains such a technical agency. 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH OFFICE 


This organization is represented in Figure 2 as a 
special agency of the Research and Development 
Group, Logistics Division. Actually, the Opera- 
tions Research Office is operated by the Johns Hop- 
kins University under contract with the Research 
and Development Group. Like the Rand Corpora- 
tion, the program will thus be under non-military 


management, including any sub-contracting which 


might be necessary. 

The Office (originally called the General Research 
Office), was conceived as an agency which would 
sponsor an "Army-wide general research program” 
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in fields not covered by the regular technical services 
or other research units. Principally, the agency will 
serve as the Army’s center for “operations evalua- 
tion,” in which the feasibility and the effectiveness of 
tactical and strategic operations are systematically 
evaluated. Such studies should embrace a wide 
range of human resources’ problems. 

The R & D Group, Logistics Division, has a full- 
time psychologist on its staff, T. G. Andrews, whose 
title is Scientific Advisor. In addition, upon request 


Force can match the Navy's overall effort, which 
ranges from psychophysiology to human relations. 
The organization chart for the Navy (Figure 3) 
shows that this department assigns to the Office of 
Naval Research (ONR) responsibility for the coor- 
dination of research and to the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions responsibility for development. The latter func- 
tion is performed by the Navy's technical services, 
called “bureaus.” In principle. this means that 


ONR supports research in the basic fields of science, 
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FIGURE 3—Organization Chart Showing Agencies in the 
Social Research. 


of the Division, the American Psychological Associa- 
tion recently appointed an Army Advisory Commit- 
tee on Psychological Problems, whose membership, 
was announced in the November 1948 issue of Tits 
JOURNAL (p. 4806). 


THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
The Navy's program of psychological and social 
research is far more extensive and diversified than 
those of the other two departments. The Air Force 
has plans for fiscal vear 1950, including budget pro- 
posals, which might well change the picture in its 


favor. But to date neither the Army nor the Air 


OFFICE OF 
NAVAL RESEARCH 


COORDINATES 
RESEARCH 


Depi 1 b hoc Staus s à s 
partment of the Navy Concerned with Psychological and 


mainly through contracts with civilian agencies: 
while the bureaus carry on appropriate applied re- 
search in their own laboratories. But this dichot 


omy is by no means absolute: the bureaus often 


conduct. fundamental research in their laboratori 
and they support such projects through contracts 
under ONR's supervision; ONR in turn conducts 
applied research at the Naval Research Laboratory 
and contracts for applied research through Special 
Devices Center. The general division of labor Pre 
vails, however, as will be seen in the following survey 
of programs. 


PSYCHOLOGIC 


OFFICE OF NAVAL RESEARCH 

In 1940, Mr. Forrestal, then Secretary of the 
Navy, announced that a substantial measure of mili- 
tary support of basic research in civilian institutions 
was required in the interest of national security. 
Accordingly, the Office of Naval Research was estab- 
lished to provide such support through contracts 
with universities and other private research agencies. 
isions of ONR were organized: Medi- 
Physical 


Three main div 
cal S 
Sciences, and Naval Science: 


ences (including psychology). 

; si 
Later the Naval Re- 
Devices Center were 
Personnel 


search Laboratory and Special 
transferred to ONR, and the Scientific 
Division was established to conduct studies re 
to the supply of scientists for Navy research pro- 
igu units of ONR which 


lated 


grams, Figure 3 shows only the 


conduct research in human resoure oa 

Psychology Branch, Medical Sciences Diriston. 
The projects supported by this branch fall into w 
groups: (1) selection, classification, and training: (^ 
abnormal behavior; (3) human relations. During 
(d thousand dollars 
es and other re- 
About 


to proj- 


the past two years several hundre 
have been allocated. to universiti 
in these fiel 


search agencies for studies 
two-thirds of the Branch's budget has gone 
18 per cent to 


ects in human relations, with some de 
nt to abnorma 


personnel psychology. and 18 per ce 
behavior, 

am of ONR isat present 
the NME in this 
ys in leadership. 
il organiza- 


The human relations progr 
the only concerted effort within 
feld. “These studies include problems 1 
tion, SOCHI 


di tivity, c nunica 
E sroductiy ity, comn : 
f à They are carried out 


tion, and cultural differences. 
AU several important university 
ed to tr 
The Navy officers who 
n ONR, and especially 
the Medical 
ndation for 


centers which are 


able through the funds provid ain seriously 
needed research personnel. 
have supported the program i , 
Capt, C. W. Shilling, Director ol 
Sciences Division, deserve high comme 
their far-sighted and effective 


research in human relations. 


encou ragement ot 


in charge of this 


"ThE cue E: diately ç 
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statistics, as well as psychology. The future of the 
program depends largely upon budget decisions for 
fiscal year 1950 and thereafter. Funds are at 
present inadequate to permit expansion. 

In selecting projects in the other two areas, Mac- 
millan has the guidance of the Intra-Navy Personnel 
Research Committee. Members of this committee 
include representatives of all agencies in the Navy 
concerned with the selection, training and manage- 
ment of personnel. 

Psychophysiology Branch, Medical Sciences Divi- 
sion. Sensory discrimination is the primary interest 
of this branch of ONR. Most of the projects lie in 
the fields of vision and audition, with almost an equal 
division between the two sensory areas. The re- 
mainder of the program, constituting about 14 per 
cent of the total, includes projects on other senses 
and on intersensory relations. It is smaller in 
budgetary magnitude than that of the Psychology 
Branch, but even so, its expenditures over the past 
two years have been considerable. Most of the impor- 
tant laboratories in sensory psycho physiology in the 
country are receiving financial aid from this branch, 
a fact which can be verified by reading the acknowl- 
edgments printed with published articles. 

The head of the Psychophysiology Branch is 
Henry A. Imus, and the chairman of his Naval Re- 
search Advi H. K. 
Hartline. This panel investigates the merits of all 
research proposals submitted to the Branch and 
makes recommendations concerning their accept- 
ance, [n addition to psychology, other fields repre- 
sented in the Panel's membership include physiology, 
medicine, and physics. 

In conformity to the original purposes of ONR, 
research proposals in the basic scientific divisions are 


ory Panel for Psychophysiology 
^ A A EN 


judged primarily on the basis of their scientific merit 
and promise, not in terms of naval utility. And the 
investigator is left free to carry out his research as his 
scientific judgment dictates, as well as to publish his 
results without any "clearance" by Navy officials. 
Psychology Section (Radio 111), Naval Research 
, nklin V. Tay- 
lor, this facility is one of the four laboratories in ex- 


Laboratory. Under the direction of Fr: 


perimental psychology maintained by the Navy. 
Its program includes two distinct components: (1) 
basic research in motor psychology, (2) application of 
psychological principles to the design of fire control 
and missile control systems. The effort of the unit is 
divided about equally between the two types of func- 
tions. The allocation of 50 per cent of the labora 
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tory’s time to fundamental research has made pos- 
sible pioneering work on the mechanism controlling 
corrective tracking (pursuit) movement. Supplied 
with good equipment and invigorated by new theo- 
retical conceptions, these investigators are important 
contributors to a renaissance in motor psychology. 
Together with members and contractors of the Psy- 
chology Branch of the Aero Medical Laboratory, the 
NRL psychologists are exploring the possibilities of 
using the electronic “servo” system as a conceptual 
model for representing the factors controlling motor 
behavior. 

The Psychology Section (Radio III) at NRL is 
the only psychological agency in the NME working 
on problems in fire control. Although its basic re- 
search on pursuit motion has no immediate utility, 
the remainder of the laboratory’s work is strictly 
practical in nature. It consists primarily in consul- 
tation work with engineers who are designing the 
controls and consoles of various fire control systems. 

Human Engineering Division, Special Devices Cen- 
ler (Port Washington, L. I., N. Y.). Next to the 
Personnel Research Section of AGO, this agency has 
the biggest budget for psychological research in the 
NME. Virtually all of it is done by civilian institu- 
tions under contracts. A relatively small technical 
and clerical staff is maintained at Special Devices 
Center, for administrative purposes and 


for coor- 
dination with the engineering divisions. When the 


Human Engineering unit was recently expanded into 
a full-fledged division, four separate sections were 
formed, each with a distinctive set of res: 
ects. The Design and Evaluation Section sponsors 
research on synthetic training devices and related 
problems. The study of “mass education” devices 
and techniques is a major responsibility of the Edu- 
cation and Learning Section, whi 
studies of educational curricula i 
The Research Section has charge o 


arch proj- 


ch also supports 
n Navy schools, 
f certain basic re- 
search projects, with emphasis upon motor skills, 
A few quite substantial programs are 


conducted by 
the Systems Studies Section. Foc 


cussed upon such 
problems as communication systems in ships, sub- 


marines, and airplanes, these studies range all the 
way from consultation on the arrangement of sys- 
tems to basic research on the human functions in- 
volved at key points in the man-machine circuits. 

Harold A. Voss is acting head of the Human 
Engineering Division, SDC, having succeeded Leon- 
ard C. Mead when the latter returned to Tufts Col- 
lege in September, 1948. 


Scientific Personnel Division, ONR. Although pri- 
marily a "service" division of the ONR, this agency 
has sponsored certain projects which are of general 
interest to scientists in many fields. Perhaps the 
principal one is the roster of scientists being compiled 
by the National Research Council in cooperation 
with .{merican Men of Science. Initiated by this 
division, the roster of key scientists has become a 
joint project of all three military departments. A. 


IT. Hausrath is director of the division. 


BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


During the recent war more than 200 psychologist: 
were commissioned under the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, about half of them in the Aviation Psy- 
chology Section headed by the late John G. Jenkin 
Like most of the other military research agencies, 


this Bureau has suffered a very serious depletion 
of psychological personnel, greater perhaps than any 
other major agency except the Air Surgeon's Avid 
tion Psychology Program. ‘The organization re- 
mains, as Fizure 3 shows, but psychological activity 
is on a greatly reduced scale. Nevertheless, the Re- 
search Divis 


on has two active laboratories in experi- 
mental psychology and there is probably far more 
opportunity for research than most men saw during 
the war. 

Aviation. Psychology Section, Aviation Medicine 
Division. The director of the S ction is Lt. Harry 
J. Older and he has two other psychologists on his 
staff. Of necessity, therefore, the greater part of the 
work of the agency must be done either on contract 
or through collaboration with other units which can 
supply research and supporting personnel. The 
major research effort of this Section is a joint testing 
project in which the Air Force's Department of Psy- 
chology in the School of Aviation Medicine, the 
Navy's School of Aviation Medicine, and the Naval 
Air Training Command are collaborating. Using # 
great variety of tests on a large sample of trainees: 
this study is designed to isolate psychological vari- 
ables which can be used to increase the efficiency of 
selection and training of pilots. 

Within the Section the principal program is à 
methodological study of the derivation of question- 
naire items useful in the measurement of personality 
variables. In addition, two test development proj- 


ects are in progress under contracts with universi- 
ties. 


Psychology and Statistics Facility, Naval. Medical 
Research. Institute (Bethesda, Md.). The rescarch 
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program of this laboratory lies in the general field of 
"psychophysiology," and at present emphasizes 
three main types of problems: (1) factors influencing 
sleep, including neural basis; (2) physiological factors 
in learning; (3) a study of “randomness” in responses 
to stimuli in the range of uncertainty. In addition 
to the research program, the facility provides statis- 
tical services to other departments of the Institute. 


Its studies of sleep-wakefulness cycles promise t 
zy in the planning 


yield information useful to the Ne nin 
of watch schedules, J. P. Flynn is the head of this 
facility. 
Medical Research Laboratory. (U. S. Submarine 
Base, New London, Conn.). The primary purpose of 
and effec- 
tiveness of the submarine force, both through re- 
search and through application of results to sera 
of selection and training. Most of the psychologica 
Work is in vision, hearing and personnel selection. 
The visual work is sub-divided into three freas: (1) 
general vision, under Forrest L. Dimmick vae 
iinly); (2) color vision, under 
isworth (color blindness, sig- 
ation and color 
r Lt. Comdr. 
is headed 


this laboratory is to improve the efficiency 


and mesopic vision m: 
Lt. Comdr. Dean Fart : 
nals and instrument display, illumm 


Conditioning); (3) visual screening, unde 
Ellsworth Cook, Jr. The sound facility svcho- 
by T. Donald Harris and its studies include Ye 
Physics of tonal dimensions, the relation of oe 
to speech reception, and selection aspects OF * 
training, 
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sons, and hence to improve the estimates of their 
manpower requirements. 

Classification and Field Research Division. Test 
development and validation are the primary activi- 
ties of this agency, which is now headed by E. G. 
Brundage. Its general mission is to devise proce- 
dures for the selection and classification of enlisted 
and officer personnel throughout the Navy. With a 
staff less than one-tenth the size of the Army's Per- 
sonnel Research Section (AGO), this Division has 
great difliculty keeping pace with day-to-day "'opera- 
tional” demands. Fundamental research, or even 
satisfactory applied research, is necessarily difficult 
under such circumstances. The Navy needs to pro- 
vide greatly increased support for its personnel 
research agencies, since its personnel problems are 
probably more varied than those of either of the 
other two services. 

Training Research Division. The mission of this 
agency is defined as follows: “To conduct research 
on the problems relating to the training of naval 


personnel ashore and afloat and to construct suit- 
able instruments for measuring the effectiveness of 
training." Much of the time of this division goes 
to the construction of achievement examinations, 
and there is little opportunity for research. E. D. 
Carstater directs this agency’s program. 

Training research is largely neglected not only by 
the Navy but by the other two departments as well. 
The very difficult problem of evaluat ing performance 
beyond the classroom and of developing effective 
predictors of it is one which the military departments 
are well suited to investigate and which they must 
eventually meet head-on if they are to use their per- 
sonnel with maximal effectiveness. 

It should be recalled that many of the ONR proj- 
ects are related to the personnel problems of these 
three divisions, and this basic research in civilian in- 
stitutions compensates to some extent for the lack 
of in-service research. 


OTHER BUREAUS 


Several agencies are grouped under “Other 
Bureaus” in Figure 3. The Marine Corps, for ex- 
ample, has its own Classification Division which is 
engaged largely in the development and use of selec- 
tion tests. And at the Naval Air Experimental Sta- 
tion in Philadelphia the Navy has an Aeronautical 
Medical Equipment Laboratory responsible for the 
study of human factors in the design of equipment. 
But ‘this agency at present lacks a research staff in 
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this field and hence does little systematic work in 
"human engineering." The third agency, shown in 
the chart, Navy Electronics Laboratory, has an 
exceptionally promising psychological research facil- 
ity whose program will be briefly described. 

Navy Electronics Laboratory, Bureau of Ships (San 
Diego, Calif.). Although not yet an official division 
of the laboratory, the psychological unit under 
Arnold M. Small is conducting an extensive program 
of research on psychological problems associated with 
electronic equipment, and with the selection, train- 
ing, and evaluation of operators. Studies of the 
»peration of sonar equipment constitute the primary 


ield of interest of the group of more than 23 civilians 
in the psychological unit. It is interesting to record 
hat the evaluation of such important equipment is 
now turned over to psychologists. In support of 
these evaluation studies a wide range of experimental 


et 


problems in hearing and communication is investi- 
gated in the laboratory. Although not yet officially 
ipproved, plans for the expansion of the psy- 
chological unit propose a research program ranging 
from psychophysics to human relations. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the University of Cali- 
fornia for accrediting courses and practicum work 
offered at the laboratory. 


In concluding the review of Navy research, it 
should be mentioned that a central "Human Re- 
sources Office" has recently been established in the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. This office 
will presumably coordinate developmental and oper- 
ational research in the psychological and social sci- 
ences throughout the Navy. It should be especially 
effective in bridging the great gap between research 
and fruitful application of results. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


During the past year the Air Force has radically re- 
organized its agencies concerned with research in 
"human resources." At the end of the last war a 
compromise arrangement was made whereby the 
Aviation Psychology Program remained under the 
general technical supervision of the Air Surgeon, but 
with primary control of the individual research units 
vested in the local commands. Meantime, all ma- 
teriel research was coordinated under the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Materiel, in the Directorate of 
Research and Development. The latter agency was 
assigned responsibility. for the integration and 


defense of all budgets for research and development 
in the Army Air Forces. This arrangement was 


hound to be disadvantageous for psychological re- 


search. Added to the depletion of professional staff 
due to demobilization, the divided organizational 
responsibility created a condition of growing dissat- 
isfaction with the Aviation Psychology Program, es- 
pecially on the part of the Air Training Command. 
At the same time, the separation of the Air Force 
from the Army increased greatly the load of research 
responsib 


s, particularly in areas formerly under 
the cognizance of the Personnel Research and Pro- 
cedures Branch (AGO.) 

Out of the ferment generated by these and related 
conditions came the reorganization represented in 
Figure 4. It is not a fully integrated scheme, but 
the organizational structure represents a very sub- 
stantial step towards the institutionalization of the 
human sciences on a basis of equality with the physi- 
cal and engineering scienc Inspection of Figure 
+ shows agencies organized at two main levels: (1) 
staff agencies at Air Force Headquarters at Washing- 
ton, and (2) "operating" r 


pA 


arch organizations in 
the major Air Force commands. 


HEADQUARTERS ORGANIZATION 


Human Resources Division, Direclorale of Research 
and Development. ‘This is the key agency in the Air 
Force's new program. Its branches correspond. to 
the panels of the Committee on Human Resources. 
except that a Planning and Administration Branch 
has been added. The new Division will coordinate 
research and development in the psychological and 
social sciences throughout the Air Force, This func- 
tion will be performed partly through the Human 
Resources Sub-Committee of the Air Force Technical 
Committee, which consists of representatives of col- 


lateral staff agencies concerned with these problems. 
The Human Resources Professional Advisory Com- 
mittee, shown to the left of the Division in Figure 4, 
consists mainly of psychologists and social scientists- 

In many respects the foregoing is the type of or- 
ganization recommended in March, 1946 by a group 
of psychologists who met at Major General Le May's 
suggestion to discuss the future of psychology in the 
Army Air Forces. Inat least one respect, the group's 
"level of aspiration” was exceeded: instead of 2 
civilian psychologist of P-8 grade the new position 
as technical head of the division is listed as P-9^ 
It is planned to have high level positions for the 

* The Civil Service grade P9 has a salary range from 
$12,000 to $15,000; P-8 salaries at present are mostly $10,300 


Forty-five P-9 positions were authoriz 
the 3 


| by Congress when 
ational Security Act was passed in 1947; 15 were allotted 
to each department. 


heads of each of the five branches, although difficul- 
ties in securing qualified personnel may prevent such 
appointments immediately. 

Psychological. Branch, Office of the Air Surgeon. 
‘This office will continue to exercise technical super- 
vision over the two psychological laboratories now 
located in medical research agencies: the. Psycho- 
logical Branch of the Aero Medical Laboratory 
(Wright-Patterson Air Force Base) and the De- 
partment of Psychology in the School of Aviation 


SECRETARY OF 
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contract with Douglas Aircraft Corporation, but 
for various reasons it was decided to separate the 
project from the aircraft company. So an inde- 
pendent non-profit research institution was organized 
for the purpose of conducting pioneering research in 
several fields of science and engineering. The Social 
Sciences Division is conducting a substantial pro- 
gram in several of the social sciences. Some of the 
work is done on sub-contract with universities. 
Career Utilization and Classification Control Divi 
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Air Force Concerned with Psychological 


Department of the 


sion, Directorate of Military Personnel. This agency 
has taken over many of the personnel functions 
formerly performed by the Personnel Research and 
Procedures Branch, AGO. As yet, the unit is fairly 


aall and much of its work is in the field of occupa- 
small à 


tional analysis. l | 

Other Agencies. Several other staff agencies 
are shown in Figure 4, but for the most part they 
in not engaged in systematic research and develop- 
pn To a limited extent the Air Research. Unit 
of the Library of Congress carries out studies n 
fields of social science related to intelligence 


problems. 


AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Psychology Branch, Aero Medical Laboratory 
(Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio). 
This branch is one of the major research agencies in 
the country in the field of engineering psychology 
(human engineering). A recent statement defines 
its aims as follows: “The purpose underlying the Air 
Force Engineering Psychology programs is to pro- 
mote basic psychological research on human capa- 
bilities and limitations in using equipment, and to 
make this information available in usable form to 
staff officers who establish requirements for new 
equipment and to engineers who design the new 
equipment, in order that the final product can be 
operated effectively by human beings." 

More specifically, the research of the laboratory 
includes studies which fall mainly into two major 
classes: (1) the display of visual information, and 
(2) perceptual and motor problems related to air- 
craft controls and systems. In connection with 
the latter class, the Psychology Branch is partici- 
pating in the "servo analysis" of human behavior, 
with a view to developing techniques for the fre- 
quency analysis of human responses in continuous 
control systems and to developing mathematical 
systems for describing human control dynamics. 

In addition to its research program, the Branch 
provides consultation services in engineering psy- 
chology to engineers engaged in the design and 
development of equipment. Related to this work 
is the preparation of a practical "engineers guide" 
to psychological principles on the design of equip- 
ment. 

At present the staff of the Psychology Branch 
numbers 18, including 12 civilians. 


In addition, 
some 40 to 50 individuals in universities are working 
under contracts with the Branch. From its own 
investigations and from these contracts an important 
series of technical reports have been prepared on a 
wide range of problems in the field of human engi- 
neering. (Distribution of these reports is limited to 
Government agencies and to private research 
agencies which are developing equipment or con- 
ducting research of interest to the Government.) 


AIR TRAINING COMMAND 


The reorganization carried out in the summer of 
1048 at Air Force Headquarters was stimulated 
by requests from the Air Training Command for 
an expansion of its program of research and develop- 


ment in “human resources." After the reorganiza- 
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tion at the general staff level had been completed, 
a new Air Force Letter (No. 80-4) assigned to the 
Air Training Command responsibility for research 
and development in the following major areas: 
(1) selection, classification, and manpower analy 
(2) training and education; (3) evaluation of in- 
dividual and unit proficiency; (4) human relations 
and morale in training. A wide range of problems 


was defined under each of these major headings- 
In implementation of this directive, the Com- 
manding General, Air Training Command, has 
established a unified research organization in 
“human resources” which is unique in the NME. 

Three principal components are shown in Figure 4 
for the Air Training Command's research and 
development agency: (1) the Directorate of Human 
Resources Research and Development, which will 
have charge of all research personnel in this field 
throughout the Air Training Command, and which 
at the same time will serve as a staff division at 
headquarters; (2) the Human Resources Research 
Advisory Board which is responsible directly to 
the Commanding General; (3) the Human Re- 
sources Research and Development Liaison and 
Priorities Board. The latter Board consists of 
representatives of collateral staff divisions at head- 
quarters, in addition to representatives from each 
operating Division of the Command (there are 
three such Divisions: Indoctrination, Technical, 
and Flying). 

The technical director 
second P-9 rank to be a 


of the division has the 
located to a psychologist. 
The organization of the Directorate of Human Re- 
sources Research and Development is now in prog- 
Tess and tentative plans call for an operating branch 
in each of the divisions just listed. In addition, 4 
central branch will be created to conduct. research 
on ^human relations and 
throughout the Command. 
3309th Research and De: clopment Group (Lackland 
Air Force Base, Texas), 


morale in training 


i This unit has just been re- 
assigned to Headquarters, Air Training Command, 
but will continue to work at the same station (Lack- 
land). The group has been active in the develop- 
ment of a variety of selection and classification tests 
at the Indoctrination Division. 


A particular task 
has been the development of an Airman Qualifying 
Examination and an Airman Classification Battery- 
Its activities are expected 


to continue on an ex- 
panded scale under the 


1 new arrangement. 
Two other field research groups will be established 
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in the Technical Division and in the Flying Division, 
and there has been preliminary discussion of the 
establishment of a special experimental school 
a laboratory for many types 


which would serve as 

of research projects. 
MIR UNIVERSITY 
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introduction to the final section which considers 
the general relationship of military research to 
civilian science. 

General Institutional Status of Psychology and 
Allied Sciences. The record clearly shows that 
considerable progress has been made towards 
clear-cut institutional recognition of these fields. 
'The road has not been easy and much remains to 
be done. (The physical and the medical sciences 
did not achieve their special technical services or 
bureaus overnight.) One tends now to find scat- 
tered individuals and laboratories located pre- 
dominantly in medical agencies, less frequently 
in personnel agencies, occasionally in engineering 
research groups or in special offices. But the new 
Air Force organizations for research in “human 
resources,” and the efforts of the Research and 
Development Board’s Committee will unquestion- 
ably accelerate the trend towards professional 
independence and unification of "non-materiel 
research. activities. One of the most important 
achievements of the postwar period has been the 
introduction. of psychologists at staff level, with 
responsibility for planning psychological research 
and with the opportunity to interpret the implica- 
tions of such research for effective military 
operations. . 

Programs. Marked differences are found among 
the three departments both in level of effort and 
in pattern of research interests. The Army’s most 
substantial research program is that of the Personnel 

Research and Procedures Branch, AGO. There are 
plans and even increased appropriations for work in 
“human engineering," and in certain aspects of 
social psychology and “operational evaluation," but 
these programs are as yet undeveloped. A very sub- 
stantial part of the Navy's budget for research in 
“human resources” is used for ONR contracts with 
civilian institutions. The in-service facilities are 
mainly in psychophysiology and human engineering, 
and its four laboratories in experimental psycho ogy 
are important research centers (see pp. 137-8). Per- 
sonnel research and in-service studies of other psy- 
chological and social problems are poorly supported. 
The Air Force at present has a small program and 
large plans. There are three experimental labora- 
tories, one of them being probably the most produc- 
tive unit in the NME in terms of research output 
(Psychology Branch, Aero Medical Laboratory). 
The new organizational structure is very promising 
adequate budgets seem in prospect to imple- 


and 
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ment the somewhat ambitious plans. The social 
science work at Rand Corporation complements 
ONR's basic research contracts. 

Personnel. The outcome of plans for expansion 
naturally depends largely on the availability of key 
research personnel. At present the entire National 
Military Establishment has about 75 psychologists 
of grade P-5 or higher. Considerably more will be 
needed if present plans are to be implemented. 
This is a problem which deserves careful, formal 
consideration by the military departments and 
by the American Psychological Association. There 
are a variety of methods whereby the supply of 
personnel for military research might be increased: 
(1) improvement in the professional status of 
scientists in the military departments; (2) s 
tematic cultivation of internships and other devices 
whereby junior professional personnel might com- 
bine educational and research experience; (3) part- 
time work by mature scientists, for example, during 
the summer vacations; (4) leaves-of-absence for 
civilian scientists who might work on special assign- 


ments; (3) training fellowships and assistantships 
which would support graduate students in areas 
where undue shortages exist; (6) graduate training 
of selected officers in universities. 

Contracts With Civilian. Institutions. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the funds available for psy- 
chological and social research in the NME goes for 
contracts with universities and other research 
agencies. For the general information of the 
interested individuals and institutions, a list of 
federal agencies conducting research through. con- 
tracts with civilian agencies is presented in Table 1. 
The first column gives the name of the agency and 
the. principal scientific director or consultant con- 
nected with the agency, the second gives the form 
of address to be used in correspondence, and the 
third states the research interests of the agency 
It should be stressed that the listing of duse Nei 
does not mean that funds are currently available 
for new contracts. And in some instances, the 
agencies listed have only indirect access to such 
funds. 

No set procedures can be prescribed for the sub- 
mission of research proposals. [t is recommended 
that a preliminary inquiry first be addressed to 
the agency, which will supply information concern- 
ing the availability of funds and the procedure 


to be followed in submitting research proposals. 
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MILITARY RESEARCH AND 
CIVILIAN SCIENCE 
These are the major facts about the psychological 
and social sciences in the National Military Estab- 
lishment. There is a lot of “classified” information, 
but knowing it would add to the picture mainly 
in the dimension of planning. Marquis (3) has 


already reported that the present level of expenditure 
is likely to be doubled or trebled in the near future. 
with increased emphasis upon problems in human 
relations. 

What does all this mean for psychologists and 
social scientists? 


5 


Is there grave danger that 
fundamental research will be neglected in favor of 
applied research and development? Budgetary 
pressure upon institutions and upon individui 
might conceivably result in an unwise distortion 


of the pattern of psychological science, through 
undue participation in military research, Further 
considerations involve the security "classification" 
of research, and the control exercised over scientific 
activity by non-scientific military administration. 

These are grave issues in the philosophy of re- 
search and of its relations to society as a whole. 
1 he present writer has already suggested in the 
introduction to this paper that while these issues 
should. properly be viewed with concern, they are 
not insuperable. Furthermore, there are oppor- 
tunities as well as difficulties involved in the military 
support of res 


arch. A few of these are suggested 
here for the consideration. of psychologists as a 
professional group: 

L. At a very general level, there is the oppor- 
tumity to learn how to cooperate with a public 
institution, to the mutual benetit of the agency and 
the professional group. The widespread practice 
of civilian consultation and advice is a salutary 
procedure in the planning of programs and policies. 
Such a reciprocal relation between the citizen 
scientist and the military institution would seem 
to be essential to a democratic society. Few 
scientists who criticize the military would wish to 
see the institution abolished. The alternative iS 
effective cultivation of fruitful rel 

2. With its verv | 
and : 


ationships. 

arge numbers of men available 
à the variety of occupations, there are many 
kinds of research. which could be carried out very 
effectively in a military institution. In the fields 
of human engineering and personnel psychology (in 
the broader sense), conditions can be ads available 
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should contribute greatly both to a theoretical 
understanding of human nature and to effective 


methods of conducting human relations. 
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THE PLACE AND FUNCTIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
IN UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS' 


S. L. PRESSEY 


Ohio State 


SYCHOLOGISTS are now in demand as never 
before, with the emphasis on non-academic 
positions; university departments are pre- 
emptively busy with graduate programs, and prob- 
lems of advanced training have the most earnest 
attention at professional gatherings. In sucha situa- 
tion, it is easy to overlook the fact that, in the long 
run, sound growth of our profession and our science 
has its roots in effective programs of undergraduate 
instruction. Moreover, the great majority of stu- 
dents in most undergraduate classes are nol majors 
in psychology. Their purposes are broader than 
simply the study of the subject for itself. To the 
great irritation of some of our colleagues, some stu- 
dents expect our subject to be of help to them in 
their own problems of living. Many take courses in 
psychology as part of a broad program of general 
education, and it is hoped that the subject may be 
coordinated with and illuminative of issues in various 
other subjects. For other students, our subject is 
part of undergraduate professional training (as in 
teaching) on the assumption that it will be valuable 
as part of that training. It is not enough that our 
objective should be to teach psychology as we see it, 
without consideration of such wider purposes. 
Certain recent trends in higher education are here 
congruent. Some college administrators take the 
point of view that colleges should not only teach 
subject matter but also aid students in their tot 


al 
development as human beings, and that, in cert 


ai 

courses at least, both subject matter and iei 
should take account of this last broad purpose. They 
also ask that at least a few courses in a few important 
subjects be, at least in part, expressly planned so that 
they have richly fruitful inter-relations. They even 
venture to question the jealously guarded right of 
each department to practically complete indepen- 
dence in planning every course -including indepen- 
dence of these last broad objectives -and may even 
set up new courses largely separate from established 
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Universily 


departments, when these last prove not responsive 
to such needs. 

The thesis of this brief paper is that, in the excite- 
ments of our present professional boom period, we 
are so neglecting these services psychology should 
render in undergraduate programs that we may soon 
find ourselves there relegated to a relatively subordi- 
nate role, to the decided handicap of our profession, 
and ultimately of our science—and this when we 
might have rendered these services better than the 
agencies taking them over. 


THREE ALMOST-LOST MAJOR PROF 


SSIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 

The first neglect is well evidenced by a study which 
should be familiar to all teachers of undergraduate 
courses in psychology —W omen after College: A Study 
of the Effectiveness of Their Education? Intensive 
continuing case studies were made of a group of 
college graduates. And certain devastating tables 
list first the courses these women took in college and 
then the major problems they reported in their pre- 
college, collegiate, and after-college lives. ‘The prob- 
lems —as of relations with parents, vocational choice, 
marriage, finding one’s place in a new community, 
raising a family— were indeed common, And the 
courses in college -algebra, medieval history, rheto- 
ric, geology how lacking most of them were, of any 
help to these women in meeting these problems! The 
largest group of problems was found to be psycho- 
logical. Yet the blunt statement is made (p. 260) 
that “psychology, which is supposed to be the science 
of human behavior, had little functional value for 
these women in their own personality development.” 

And as a result of a rather common feeling to this 
effect, there seems to bea growing tendency to intro- 
duce non-departmental or interdepartmental orienta- 
uon or “mental hygiene” courses. Some little 
experience with such attempts has led the writer to 
the opinion that these aggregates lack the structure, 
consistent point of view, and potentialities for con- 
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little if any recognition of modern psychological work 
on frustration and aggression, propaganda, scape- 
goating, or the importance of psychological under- 
sanding of such men as Hitler. And are we not at 
fault that they do not appreciate the importance of 
scientilic study of social phenomena, and of similar 


study of the individual as the stuff out of which 


coordination with other 
i i ich first € ss in psychology 

curricular offerings which first courses ! ps 3 "ed 
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in psychology make 


tinuing sound growth and 
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society is made? Might it not be argued that a psy- 
chology so oriented should be a basic prerequisite for 
the social sciences, and a very essential part of an 
adequate program of general education? And are 
not such tendencies for lower division and junior 
college programs to omit systematic study of d 
nature a serious weakness of these programs—and o 
the position of our science? u 

The third almost-lost professional opportunity 
tends to be neglected in part because now often re- 
an accomplished fact: the tendency, most 


garded as bii : 
i acher-training, for pre-professional 


ex ified in te 
Be rte psychological material to be pre- 
sented elsewhere than in departments of psychology. 
The Harvard report on The Place of Psychology in an 
Ideal. University rightly is distressed by this trend. 
But it seems largely unaware of its most justifying 
cause—the top-lofty unwillingness of many depart- 
ments of psychology to give any real consideration 
to the needs of professional programs in teacher-edu- 
cation, or commerce, or engineering, or law. Not 
protest against these trends, but constructive 
attempts to deal with their causes, is needed. 


OVERY 


THREE STEPS FOR R 
OF THESE OPPORTUNITIES 


The first step in such attempts should (the writer 
believes) be a careful consideration of larger objec- 
ives. Whatever may be true of graduate work, in 
i d røraduate programs our major objective should 
bar lv to “teach psychology" according to our 
pedi pitis We should be first to recognize 
that (re major objective of under- 
ion is not information-giving but 


own precon 
and even urge 


uate educat givi 
grad he broad development not only in intellect 


rt 3 t 
ee -of the young people in our 


: ality- 
but in per Aen, “Surely it will then be found 
schools mee has major contributions to make to 
that m mandi of that development and its 
rec iin We should be among the first to recog- 
urtherance- 


ze that à major objective of general education in 
nize that e M a 


our trouble 
understanding 
surely then be 
ntribute to that 


q society should be to aid students in 
that society and its problems. Tt will 
found that psychology has much to 


understanding, and that the prob- 
co 


lems are hardly soluble without consideration of 
psychological factors. We should recognize that the 
first objective of professional courses in teacher-edu- 
cation or social administration or law is to make effec- 
tive teachers or social workers or lawyers. It will 
surely be discovered that a basic need in all these 
professions is for a broad functional psychology. 

In the second place, we should lead in the applica- 
tion of research methods to the determination of 
content for the reaching of these objectives. We 
should urge the value, where relevant, of job analy- 
ses, of experimental programs and the careful ap- 
praisal of them, in building undergraduate profes- 
sional programs (as in teacher-education). Such 
investigation may bring in question the value of some 
elements in conventional courses in psychology; 
“sensory processes" may not head the list of “indis- 
pensable basic" topics. But it has been the experi- 
ence of the writer in such work that so many more 
items, from the total field of our science, are found 
needed, that the net result is usually an enlargement 
of our contribution. Similar outcomes may well be 
expected from application of curriculum-building 
techniques to problems of “general education.” And 
with reference to the first-mentioned major objective 

(fostering the total healthy development of young 
people): should we not have many more investiga- 
tions such as the volume quoted earlier on the rela- 
tionships of woman’s problems to their educational 
programs? We might well have broad job-analyses 
of the total experience and needs involved in being 
à young person in college, in our present culture! 
Courses based on such investigations should not only 
have an increased vitality because composed largely 
of material known to have relevance to felt needs; 
far from being mere aggregates of helpful ideas, they 
can also be vigorously systematic—and Structured 
more in accord with current trends than courses long 
established. As the Harvard report states, “All the 
evidence indicates" that psychology is growing 
"especially in the direction of social psychology, . . 
and applied or clinical forms" (p. 41). That is, such 
an approach need not omit essential systematic treat- 
ment of our subject, but even bring that more up to 
date. 

Finally, we should get free from the conventional, 
in methods of instruction. As indicated in the sym- 
posium on that topic which is part of our program, 
there may be field work off campus, informal social- 
ized laboratory procedures including possibilities of 
group therapy, subtle group methods giving new in- 
sights and competencies regarding social dynami 
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Courses using such methods should have greatly in- 
creased potentialities for usefulness in professional 
training (as for teaching), in education for life in our 
democracy, in fostering the healthy total develop- 
ment of our undergraduate young people. And the 
important values in the usual laboratory or discus- 
sion course can still be kept. May we hope that any 
revision of the Harvard report will declare against a 
first course of “two lectures or demonstrations and 
one section meeting” and instead ask for methods 
more vital. 


THE PLACE OF PSYCHOLOGY IN AN IDEAL 
UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM 


This paper began with alarm lest “orientation” 
courses should take over our possible helpfulness to 
students in self-understanding and adjustment, gen- 
eral education have no room for us in lower division 
curricula, and psychological contributions to under- 
graduate professional training be handled apart from 
us, in the professional colleges. Increasingly psy- 
chology might then become only an upper division 
and graduate subject, like geology or anthropology- 

The point of view here urged is indeed different, 
and should involve very different consequences. For 
one thing, courses should be given at that point in @ 
curriculum where they are most needed. Surely à 
first course in psychology seeking to aid students in 
self-understanding and adjustment should be given 
when they most need that help ~at the beginning of 
their freshman year. Courses giving understanding 
regarding human nature in relation to society should 
come before or with courses in economics or sociology 
oF government or history, rather than after or not at 
all. Courses in child development and in learning 
(again to take teacher-training as an example of 
undergraduate professional curricula) should come 
before, and serve as essential foundation for, later 
courses in instructional methods and pupil personnel. 
If all these values could be realized, psychology 
should become the most widely useful subject in 
lower division programs, rendering vital services, not 
so effectively obtained otherwise. This paper is à 
plea that we do not let our present preoccupation 
with certification, the clinical doctorate, needs of the 
Veterans’ Administration, or programs for our com 
paratively few undergraduate major students, cause 


neglect of these larger problems of undergraduate 
instruction, 
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A THOUSAND NEW MEMBERS 

As the APA gets larger, so does the problem of 
reviewing new membership applications. This year 
there were 1250 to examine. Each one was read 
by two, and some were read by three, members of 
the office professional staff. Then they all went to 
the Board of Directors. Some were so obviously 
qualified that the Board could approve them in a 
hurry. Some were so obviously unqualified that 
they could be rejected equally rapidly. But in 
between were about 300 doubtful cases. Each of 
these was studied carefully by two and sometimes 
by more members of the Board. A few cases were 
considered by the entire Board. All told, perhaps 
forty man-days were spent in e 
applications. 


amining the 1250 


Because of the large amount of time required, 
the Board no longer plans to devote the time of all 
its members to this task. Instead, it has agreed 
that a small group of Board members will serve as 
a membership committee. This change allows the 
APA to change the time of election from Spring to 
Fall. The next deadline for applications will be 
August 1. Applications will be reviewed late in 
September. Those elected will become Associates 
on January 1, 1950. Confusion will be avoided if 
this new deadline and schedule are announced at 
clubs for graduate students in psychology 
on departmental bulletin 
chairmen please note. 


and posted 
boards. Department 


As the APA grows in prestige 
comes more sought after, 
of that in the applications, 


» membership be- 
We had a lot of evidence 

Some came from people 
who had been qualified for many years but who had 
never bothered to belong to the APA before. 


One 
application was from a college teacher who rece 


ived 


his PhD in psychology lorty-one years ago. There 
were also applications from people with little training 


in ps 


chology but who are now 
bordering on the psychological. There were ap- 
plications from educators, social workers, 
trists, philosophers, high school teachers, 
lawyers, and from some who claimed 
graphology, lie detection, or people. 
The sheer size of the job and the 


working in fields 


psychia- 
ministers, 
interest. in 


dangers of ad- 


mitting unethical and incompetent applicants has 


gradually forced the Board to establish more 


and 


more specific ground rules for determining an ap- 
plicant’s qualifications. The Board is not trying to 
change the requirements given in the By-Laws, but 
it has been forced into stating the requirements in 
greater detail. 

Students who have majored in psychology in 
graduate school usually present little difficulty. But 
it is frequently hard to decide on applicants from 
other fields who claim a year's graduate work in 
psychology. Such cases, the Board has agreed, 
must have at least 30 semester hours, or their equiva- 
lent, in courses that are essentially psychological in 
character. Courses in statistics or tests and measure- 
ments are counted whether given by a psychology 
department or an education department. The 
Board always tries to base its decisions on the nature 
of the courses rather than on the department which 
offered them. Because so many problems arise 0! 
deciding on what the graduate work did include, the 
Board now requires a transcript of graduate work 
from every applicant. 

Difficulties also arise in appraising experience: 
Experience in social work, in employment interview- 
ing, in school teaching, in being an Army personnel 
clerk was offered by applicants who had had no 
formal training in psychology at the time the ex- 
perience was gained. In interpreting the phrase 
“a year of experience in professional work that Bn 
psychological in nature" the Board does not credi! 
experience gained prior to the beginning of graduate 
work in psychology. 


Rules like these help the Board to reach decisions 
on doubtful cases. But they do not guarantee that 
no mistakes will be made. ` 
to avoid mistakes 
endorsements. 


'The members can help 
by being more careful in making 
Each applicant must. be endorsed 
by two present members, 


A " jc an 
| Phat requirement i5 2! 
inflexible one. 


But sometimes it is a weak one 
In doubtful cases the Board sometimes asks the 
endorsers for fuller information. I have received ? 
number of shamefaced replies saying “I don't really 
know him, but so-and-so asked me to endorse the 
application” or “I’m sorry that I cannot give you 
any more information. ; once 


T met the man only 
ata party.” 


An x aning- 
Inan attempt to avoid such meanine 
less endorsements the application form now require 


the endorser to tell how long he has known the 
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Personal Advice over the Radio 


To the Editor: 

One serious problem facing 
attempting to curb the airing 
give advice on personal problems. 
trained psychologist can fail to Eon ie epos ren (d 
à X ious tha 
sort of program. It is oby suis sasons io apply to 
advice, which is given 
on the program. 
ssional ethics to 


the profession is that of 
of radio programs which 

I think that no 
re the effect of this 


public is injurious, in encoura 
themselves advice, often very bad 
to the client who appears or is discussed 
It would seem to be a violation of profe pep 
use personal problems for their entertain debe 
give personal advice in such a way jene abe 
applied by persons for whom it is not in " 
give such bad advice in the first Pu. dt a 
* ind of program, just as 
But that i5 à slow 
] out the problem of 
cs by 


We can, of course, wo i 
legislation which will limit this 
other professions seem to have done. 
Procedure. We have not yet worked 
limiting the violations of basic pre 
Means of state licensing. 

In the meantime it would 
could be done by individual psi 
of writing letters to the broadcasting sy 
Federal Communications Commission, rare 
Sort of thing. ‘The companies are not ins 
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em to the writer that mi 
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ing that the public needs protection from the oppor- 
see 
tunists who want to usurp our field. 


WiLLIAM U. SNYDER 
Pennsylvania State College 


State Civil Service Commissions 


7 e aging Editor: . 
E ue yu c em the heading, "How to Obtain 
a un is Position” in the March American Psycho- 
1 ist, I thought I was going to read a treatise on just 
ek I was dismayed to learn that it referred only to 
ee Service position in one jurisdiction, namely the 
a TA Government., As a member of the Division of 
r loek in the Public Service, I am PA 
id hods of recruiting, standards, ete. for all psycholo- 
a f 0 xpect to become civil service employees. 
gee e cn at hand as to the number of psycho- 
l ai the Federal service as compared to the total in 
ee! ss. cities and counties, but I believe the latter 
is er for at least half. After all, the care of 
be dsinded and insane is a state responsibility, 
n half of our states have complete merit systems. 
a a your footnote to the title, you refer to “the 
ome “Commission” when of course there is no 
imal. There are offices of three separate and 
pes eg ivil service agencies here in Detroit alone: 
dior: Mes W yne County, and the United States 
the Dere Commission, and a fourth, the Michigan 
S pony Service Commission, 70 miles away, at 


Eve 
Civil Service 


M: All are competing with each other to recruit 
ansing. All a pene ve 

mes A for work in this area. 

ps) 


- only thought in calling this to your attention is 
ee tential psychologist, say a ccllege senior in 
tkinig somo ph r county which has psychologists of its own, 
j pute by your caption. He will write to 
nigh 
Washington be 
service pos 


cause he was told that was “how to obtain 
ition,” when there might be civil 
: tions within walking distance of his home. 
ape prat i iven if you will tell your readers that the 
All Mpeg "Service Commission has three 
Wayne Coun’ 


classes of psychologists: 


a civil 


Minimum Education and 

Salary Range Experience Requirements 
a Title . ae 
a In $2460 (one year) Major in psychology 
iAy 
Psycholog) 


peme $3060 to $4440 


Master’s degree and 
psychologist I 


one vear of ex 
perience 
$4740 to $5460 Master's degree and 


psychologist H two years’ ex 


perience 
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Interested parties should write to Wayne County Civil 
Service Commission, 2200 Barlum Tower, Detroit 26, 
Michigan. 

Lyxpon BABCOCK 

Wayne County Civil Service Commission 


Standards for Intern Training 
To the Editor: 

The Committee on Training in Clinical Psychology 
would like to bring to the attention of readers of The 
American Psychologist its plans for the formulation of 
standards for agencies which provide field or "intern- 
ship” training in clinical psychology. ‘These plans are 
pursuant to the instructions of the Board of Directors 
which, at its meeting in March, 1947 directed the Com- 
mittee to “formulate standards for institutions giving 
training in clinical psychology, including both universi- 
ties and internship and other practicum facilities.” 

The publication in The American Psychologist of 
lists of available internships in psychology does not in- 
dicate endorsement by the APA of the standards of 
experience and training given in the agencies listed; the 
aim was rather to obtain a more complete list of intern- 
ships than was given in the Notes and News columns in 
previous years. The APA will, in time, develop and 
publish its statement of standards for such agencies. 

The first steps in this work are now being undertaken 
by the Committee. Beginning with the report on 
"Graduate Internship Training in Psychology", J. 
consult. Psychol., 1945, 9, 243-266, and the examination 
of the statements on internship agencies submitted to it 
by the forty-one universities recently evaluated through 
visits by the Committee, the Committee is collecting 
information on a number of other agencies in which 
students may get supervised experience of a kind to aid 
in the development of professional competence in clini- 
cal psychology. 


In the opinion of the Committee, there may be a great 
variety of agencies which offer invaluable experience and 
training. While medically centered training, such as is 
to be found in mental hospitals, is an essential part of 
the training of a clinical psychologist, the Committee 
wishes to become more thoroughly informed about the 
possibilities and advantages of training in community 
agencies for public welfare or social service, school 
clinics, courts, reformatories, remedial clinics and reha- 
bilitation centers. 

The Committee invites correspondence from all 
agencies which would assist the Committee in developing 
standards for the APA by having Dr. Heiser, the Com- 
mittee Administrative Officer, visit them for study of 
their facilities as internship training centers. 

For the Committee on Training in Clinical Psychology 

Davin SuaKow, Chairman 
Ilinois Neuropsychiatric Institute 


Unauthorized Publication 
To the Editor: 

The December, 1948 issue of Magazine Digest CO- 
tained an article giving the items and methods for 
scoring the Northwestern Infant Intelligence Test- 
The article erroneously implied that the test could Re 
given by any adult without special training. The publi- 
cation of the article occurred after material concerning 
the test was submitted to Magazine Digest at its ow? 
request, with a definite promise on the part of Magazine 
Digest that nothing would be published without the 
author’s “express permission and approval”. No such 


consent was ever given, nor did the author even see the 
article until it was printed. 


A. R. GILLILAND " 
7. enef. v 
Northwestern Univers" 


——— E ——— 


Across the Secrelary's Desk Continued 


(Continued from page 152) 


applicant and in what capacity. This second ques- 
tion provided the Board with an amusing relief from 
the work of reviewing applications. One endorser, 
explaining in what capacity he had known the ap- 
plicant, wrote: “She is the wife of my wife's psycho- 
analyst." 


So much for the problem of selecting the success 
ful applicants from the unsuccessful ones. Of the 
1.50 who applied, 997 were finally elected. That !$ 
the largest group of new Associates the APA has 
ever elected. Together with the 800 elected 2 year 
ago, they make up a quarter of the whole APA- 

Darr WOLF 


Psychological Notes and News 
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John W. Gardner was elected vice-president of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. An executive 
associate of the Corporation since 1946, Mr. Gardner 
succeeds Mr. Dollard in the vice-presidency which 
has been vacant since Mr. Dollard became president 


in June, 1948. 


Carl E. Seashore, retired State University ol 
an of the Graduate 
a the title ‘“dis- 
as conferred 


lowa professor and former de 
College, was recently honored witl 
tinguished service professor" which w: 
by the Iowa State Board of Education. 


Walter R. Miles of Yale University received on 
April 2 the Howard Crosby Warren Medal, awarded 
annually by the Society of Experimental Psycho - 
ogists for outstanding research work by an American 
psychologist. € 

Professor Miles’ work on night viston 
He developed the red dark-adaptation by the 
Which, in various forms, were widely ie [den 
American, Canadian, and British Phe Germans 
Later, captured materials showed that sales 
were also making the goggles- 


| was cited. 


goggles 


ysychology at the 
o ] professor 
chology, 


Marion E. Bunch, professor of psy tel 
Ini ; e 
University of Illinois, has been m SY 
and chairman of the department ot Psd 


x . ti in the 
Y ashington University, St- Louis, beginning 
fall. g 
«Le of Colorado 
- apn University of Colora 
Lawrence I, O’Kelly of the Unive at the 


- of psychology 
tas been appointed professo! of psycl E 
University of Illinois, beginning 1 th 
rred from the 
1 Office at 
now chief 


een transfe 
rA Regiona 
He is! 


William S. Kogan has b 
Mental Hygiene Clinic of the V 
Pittsburgh to the one at Portland. 
Clinical psychologist. 

a year's leave 


-anted xs 
grante o join 


Roger W, Russell has been 8 Pittsburgh t 
^f absence from the University ° Ls 
the staff of the Institute of Psychiatry: 
E London, with the rank ofr 


;ng job of 

The most time-consuming job i 
is stion s P! 
^ to manage the Association 5 I 


plications: 


tA 


edit a journal and an annual directory, handle busi- 
ness details for these two publications and the 
Association's nine other journals, keep up the sub- 
scription lists, and take in money for subscriptions 
and back orders. The bulk of the daily mail con- 
cerns orders, payments, and bills, not psychology. 


A symposium on Industrial Relations was held at 
the University of Buffalo April 22 and 23 under the 
joint sponsorship of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration and the Department of Psychology. 


The annual meeting of the Western Psychological 
Association is to be held at the University of Oregon, 
Eugene, June 25 and 26. An invitation to partici- 
pate is extended to all members of the APA who 
may be on the west coast this summer. The dead- 
line for abstracts is May 20. Send them to the 
secretary-treasurer M. Bruce Fisher, Fresno State 
College, Fresno, California. 


Industrial psychologist, as soon as possible, man, 
28 to 40, at least the MA degree with one or more 
years’ industrial experience in interviewing, con- 
siderable background of applied psychology, and a 
year’s clinical training. The salary is open. For 
additional information write to Mr. Dwight M. 
Dernier, Booz, Allen, and Hamilton, 285 Madison 
Ave., New York 17; N. Y 


University of Melbourne invites applications for 
ihe position of Senior Lecturer in Psychology (gen- 
ogy with special emphasis on educational 


eral psychol 7 É 
Salary £650-£850 per annum plus 


psychology). DU 
£108 per annum cost-of-living allowance, subject to 
superannuation contributions. Conditions of ap- 
pointment and application may be obtained from the 
Registrar of any university in Australia and New 
Zealand. Applications should be sent air mail to 
the Registrar, University of Melbourne, Carlton, 


N.3, in order to reach him by May 30, 1949. 


Cards to secure information for the 1949 APA 

` e: 

Directory have been mailed to all members. If you 

have not already returned your card, please do so 
a C) 


tonce. It will take only two minutes to fill it out. 
a t 


Convention Calendar — 
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AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


September 5-10, 1949; Denver, Colorado 
For information wrile to: 


Dr. Dael Wolfle, American Psychological Association 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, | 
D. G: 


WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


June 24-25, 1949; Eugene, Oregon 
For information write lo: 


Dr. M. Bruce Fisher, Secretary 
Fresno State College, 
Fresno 4, California 


CANADIAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION | 
May 26-28, 1949; Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal 


GUIDING 
HUMAN MISFITS 


By ALEXANDRA ADLER, M.D. 
Asst. Clinical Prof. of Neurology, N.Y. U- 
College of Medicine 
The author's ideas here set forth, in the light of 
her own clinical experience, follow closely those 


| which were laid down by her father, Alfred Adler, 


the founder of individual psychology. She her- 
self has specialized in neurology, psychiatry and 


| psychotherapy, both in America and abroad. It 


should be helpful to physicians, social workers 
and teachers, as well as to educated. parents and 
other lay people. $2.75 


THE EMOTIONS: 
Outline Of A Theory 
By JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 


Analyzes the roles which fear, lust, melancholy 
and anguish play in the life of man, and what 1 


| the true reality of conscious life. $2.75 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF IMAGINATION 


By JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 
Describes the great "unrealizing" function of the 
mind. By means of a close consideration of the 
operations of imagination and of the nature ol 
the imaginary, Sartre reveals a new way of con 
ceiving the nature of the psychic life and of the 
mind's relationship with the external world. $3.75 
At Your Bookstore, or Use 
Order Coupon 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Publishers 


For information wrile to: | PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
Dr. Gordon H. Turner, Secretary | Se RDUM Y j 
Canadian Psychological Association . 
100 St. George Street, Please send me copies of (write ™ 
Toronto, Canada margin) at $ per copy. Enclosed 

are $ 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

(Expedite shipment by enclosing remittance-) 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW 


BASIC STUDIES ON THE SUPPLY AND DEMAND OF 
RESEARCH TALENT' 


C. GILBERT WRENN 


University 


he demand for research workers in the natural 
and social sciences who operate at a creative 
level, isacute. Just how acute noone knows. 
Developments in the natural sciences are influenced 
by changing societal conditions and in turn scien- 
tific findings create social problems. No one needs 
to be told that both national and international 
conditions in ruman relationships calls for creative 
work of a high order—and soon. The explosive 
nature of many such problems is placing a territic 
Strain upon the resources of both the natural and 
the social sciences. Intellectual endeavor of a high 
Order is a great social want in the face of both the 
present world emergency and the unknown emer- 
gencies of the near future. The extent of the actual 
demand for such workers is far less well known. Itis 
here that research is needed.* 


B SING DEMAND 
DIFFICULTIES IN DETERMINING DEMA 


Anyone approaching the study of ae a Fa 
mand with optimism is quickly and thoroug 2 : eei 
Usioned. There are no figures of demand in any "s 
that one can rely on with confidence. Even in suc 
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there has been a great dislocation of scientists from 
universities to industry and government, thus 
slowing down the process of training; (3) both govern- 
ment and industry have greatly increased their em- 
ployment of natural scientists, and government its 
use of social scientists; (4) the growing population 
of college and university students has increased the 
demand for teaching staff; (5) permanent shifts in 
demand have been brought about by the war 
(physicians and psychiatrists for veterans, electronic 
and atomic research, etc.). These are the causes of 
an increased social want but so far no one agency 
has attempted to go beyond noting the significance 
of these factors in even one field. 

Only a few studies of demand have been made and 
most of these are subject to the influences of un- 
controlled variables. L. IT. Hattery of the Office 
of Scientific Personnel analyzed the variables 
present in any study of demand in a research memo- 
randum dated December 15, 1947. He said that 
there are three groups of variables that affect demand 
of personnel that must be considered in any pro- 
jection of demand: (a) imponderables; (b) institu- 
tional and military secrets; (c) relative need. 

Under the topic of imponderables Hattery dis- 
cusses the effect on demand of war or preparation 
for war; sudden changes in the supply of persons 
with specialized training; general level of economic 
activity; economic or industrial change in any part 
of the world which demands trained personnel from 
populous or industrial areas such as the United 
States; new social or economic policy creating a 
demand for trained personnel such as medically 
trained personnel required under & system of uni- 
versal medical care; scientific discoveries such as 
atomic fission, electronics or plastics. In addition 
are basic trends in society which may develop 
rated or diminished rate. Who knows 
adult education, for example, is going 


there 
at an accele 
how rapidly 
? 
to develop? 


Tt is well re s 
our Government will be reluctant to reveal their 
ol O 


cognized that the militarv agencies 
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future needs for specially trained personnel, for to 
do so would be a violation of military security. The 
competitive position of national states makes secret 
many military demands for personnel. It is perhaps 
not so well recognized that industrial competition 
makes it very difficult to ascertain in advance the 
production or distribution plans, and through them 
the personnel needs, of any company or corporation. 
Various types of secrecy make the estimation of per- 
sonnel demand a frustrating experience. 

Hattery’s statement regarding the factor of 
“relative need” applies actually to need and not to 
demand. He uses as an example the drawing power 
of the Veterans Administration in the employment of 
clinical psychologists. Because of steady demand 
and the subsidization of training by the Veterans 
Administration there is a severe disproportionment 
of potential psychological services for veterans as 
compared with those for non-veterans. This ex- 
tends downward into training and attracts students 
into clinical psychology who might otherwise have 
specialized in such branches of applied psychology as 
social, educational, or industrial. Hattery believes 
that such a diversion of psychologists ought to be 
examined against the relative need of society for other 
types of psychological specialists. (In spite of the 
pertinence of these comments regarding clinical 
psychologists, “relative need” is not apt to affect 
demand unless social legislation transforms a social 
want into a “demand” through financial support or 
the legal requirement of specialized services. Such 
action would be, however, one of the imponderables 
affecting demand.) 

Under the circumstances, it is surprising that any- 
one has even attempted estimates of demand. Some 
have made such estimates, but the limited informa- 
tion provided is in a specific area and leaves the 
student of the problem of total supply and demand 
much at sea. There are too many gaps. Some 
studies do not give sufficient attention to important 
variables and one is reluctant to accept their con- 
clusions at all. Furthermore there is sometimes 
a clamor, made by an individual who knows neither 
supply nor demand in his field but who does not hesi- 
tate to shout loudly about the great "scarcity" of 
men like himself. 

Some of the most encouraging work is being carried 
on in pharmacy by the Pharmaceutical Survey of the 
American Council on Education; in engineering by 
the Manpower Committee of the American Society 
for Engineering Education; in medicine by the U. S, 


Public Health Service; and in various of the natural 
sciences by committees of the National Research 
Council. The Bureau of Labor Statistics is making 
a continuous attack upon long-range predictions in 
many of these fields. 

From scattered studies one can glean such non- 
comparable data as (1) a “need” for fifty geologists 
a year for the next ten years; (2) the potential de- 
mand for 50,000 more doctors by 1960 than are in 
prospect if medical standards throughout the country 
are raised to the present level of the top one-fourth 
of the states; (3) by 1975 there will be 275,000 to 
300,000 hospital and domiciliary beds as compared to 
80,000 in 1941; (4) a “marked” demand for engineers 
until 1950 when a surplus may develop; (5) a short- 
age of 8,000 PhD’s in the physical sciences by 1955 
(based upon strictly pre-war production of PhD’s in 
the sciences); (6) a shortage of pharmacists until 
1950; (7) “an unknown greater number" of mathe- 
maticians and statisticians will be required than will 
be produced; (8) 6,800 psychologists at PhD and MA 
levels are in demand by Federal agencies by 1918; 
(9) 16,000 more psychiatrists “needed” (not de- 
manded) than are now available; and (10) 200,000 
new college and university staff members by 1952, 
and 250,000 by 1960, if the goals for higher educa- 
tional enrollment set by the President's Commission 
on Higher Education are to be reached.? 

The studies required to produce even these meager 
results entailed much labor and thought. ‘There 
is no intent at this point to disparage the quality of 
the studies made but rather to indicate that the 
data provided are unsatisíactory (often to those 
making the study) and scattered. The possible 
supply of PhD's in 1950 will be 5,000 which is about 
one-half more than were awarded such degrees in 
1940.4 Because of increased national concern i? 
problems of defense, in social adjustment and in 
statesmanship, perhaps 90 per cent of these will be in 
the natural and social sciences (it was 87 per cent in 
1940). Will this be enough? Has demand increased 
faster than supply? Much evidence points to a? 


? On the other side of the picture, Ewan Clague, in his 
address before the Educational Conference of the Seven? 
Annual Science Talent Search on March 2, 1948 thinks that 

the shortages (of scientists) will be alleviated within sever? 
years," He is basing this prediction upon general increase? 
in college enrollments and advanced degrees over 1940. 
! * Estimate made by the writer from an analysis contained 
m another part of this report and published under the title 
Potential Research Talent in the Sciences —Based on In 
telligence Quotients of PhD's."($). 
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affirmative answer but the amount of the shortage is 
still unknown. 


RESEARCH SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF DEMAND 


Basic research into both need and demand on a 
broad scale is required before studies in a specific 
area can be appropriately designed. Several such 
projects suggest themselves. Fach is time-consuming 
and costly but there is little profit in pooling the 
results of the segmented studies currently under way 
with their variation in methods and in the assump- 
tions made. Furthermore there are too many gaps 
left between the fields studied. comprehensive 
study of demand is vital if planning and intelligent 
effort are to increase the supply and channel it into 
the areas where national need is greatest. 

(A) The first project is an historical or develop- 
mental analysis of what M. H. Trytten, Director of 
the Office of Scientific Personnel of the National 
Research Council, has called “the rise of specialism. 
If the factors that have caused this rise could = 
teased out, then their influence in the future coul 
be estimated. One of the factors involved lies E 
the intrinsic expansibility of scientific research ie i 
One fact leads to three new hypotheses. One fie : 
of study subdivides itself into six. How importe? 
has this factor been in each of the several vor 
fields of research? There has been à marked diu 
Ment of industrial research. Has this ers Pe 
through intelligent planning upon the part of in d 
9r because one rescarch worker produced results wh 


a third? 
called for the employment of 2 second and 


m i 1 ining 
r i e mn resea rch tra 
been an increas 


Did demand ied of this 
training to increase? What can be expecto“ 8 their 
influence in the future? Such factors aS pes throw 
Influence upon the past is understood, "d in the 
much light upon the development of aon 
future, 

(B) A second major study would an 
Section of present demand in industry» 
Andeducation, It would depend uPO? 7. institu- 

1) Very careful sampling of the employ wi 

tions, This would require use of u.a (see 
about the comparability of research Po presenta- 
Toject (A) in the next section) and the would also 
tives of the institutions selected. Tt 

require almost complete returns toé 
procedures. y 
employing 


facilities in universities. 


* use of appropriate 


n to estimate demand, 
38 the 


tio 


ratio of research sta 


of expansion or retrenchment, and the long-term 
trend of production. (3) Study by an independent 
group of the national political, social and economic 
factors that affect employment of scientists in govern- 
ment, industry and education. (4) Application of 
a correction factor of (3) upon (2). 

(C) A careful analysis of census data to supply 
the perspective needed for projects (A) and (B). 
Professor Roland S. Vaile of the University of 
Minnesota has suggested some pivot points in any 
analysis of long-term trends as observed from United 
States census data. (1) Increase in the professions 
as compared to increase in general population (from 
1910 to 1940, there was an increase in the general 
population from an index figure of 100 to 143; and 
in professional occupations an increase from an index 
figure of 100 to 192). (2) Varying increases in em- 
ployment in the different professions. (1910 to 
1940 changes in thousands of persons employed: 
chemists from 16.6 to 60.0; college staff from 15.8 
to 75.8; lawyers and judges 114.7 to 180.5; civil 
engineers from 52.0 to 105.5; mechanical engineers 
from 15.4 to 95.3; etc.) Such an analysis should be 
made by decades, to determine the consistency of 
rise and the ratio of increase. (3) New entrants 
into the professions by decades. (Increase in abso- 
lute numbers plus 5 per cent replacement: 449.7 
thousands in 1910-20 and 561.8 thousands in 
4930-40.) The professions demanding research 
training should be distinguished from those demand- 
ing (a) non-research professional training and (b) the 
vocations demanding high level ability but not pro- 
fessional training. A gross comparison could be 
made between the possible 650,000 to 700,000 new 
professional entrants expected during 1940-50 with 
the cumulative total of 1,440,000 eighteen-year olds 
with 1.Q.’s of 125 and over to be expected to arrive 
at college age during all the years of the same de- 
cade (8). Both of these estimates need to be checked 
by further research; they merely suggest the type of 


gross long-range figures that could be produced by 


such a study. . 
If studies of demand are thought essential, then 


those of supply are urgent. Itisa safe to make the 
assumption that there is some gap between supply 


and demand and measures need to be taken to in- 
a 


crease the suppl $ i 
Little can be done on intelligent recruit- 


until an analysis of supply factors 
In the succeeding sections of this 


yof qualified and trained research 


workers. 
ment, however, 
has been made. 
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paper, suggestions will be made of research needed 
on supply and on recruitment. 


RESEARCH SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF SUPPLY 


(A) A study is needed, by some type of job de- 
scription, of the positions that fall within the category 
of first-line research activities. This would include 
both original research and the direction of research. 
Higher educational institutions, major government 
activities, and major industries employing research 
scientists (physical, biological, and social), should be 
surveyed to determine the character of present po- 
sitions that fall into defined categories of research 
workers. The next step would be to secure estimates 
of the number, and statements descriptive of pro- 
jected positions. Next is the classification of those 
positions into research levels, those requiring un- 
limited research initiative and comprehension and 
those which are subordinate and limited in scope. 
Some of the latter would require as much basic train- 
ing as the unlimited class, but the former would be 
expected to travel considerably beyond their basic 
training whereas the latter would not be expected 
to do so. 

(B) With a: description and classification of po- 
sitions provided under (A), it would be then possible 
to determine what proportion of the positions re- 
quire the PhD. It is expected that many agencies 
now glibly demand PhD's for almost all research 
positions but that not all of them, by any means, 
actually require individuals with that level of train- 
ing. This phase of the study has nothing to do with 
a study of the number of individuals demanded but 
with the description of the positions requiring differ- 
ent levels of basic training. 

The PhD degree is a common minimum require- 
ment for positions requiring creative ability and in- 
itiative. This may or may not be justifiable. PhD 
training is uneven in quality, hampered by adherence 
to tradition, and dependent almost entirely upon 
undergraduate grades for admission to the program. 
The assumption that intellect per se is the most sig- 
nificant single factor in PhD training or in later 
creative research work may be justified but we are 
in almost complete ignorance of the other human 
qualities essential to creative work. PhD training 
may stifle and discourage as many as it stimulates, 
because of our ignorance in this regard. At least 
wee basic studies are needed in the appraisal of 


iis training and of those who take it. 


(1) What traits or characteristics besides the fac- 
tor of abstract intelligence contribute to the successful 


pursuit of PhD training? A study can be made of 
a sample of those starting PhD training and com- 
pleting it as opposed to those starting it and not 
completing it. The factors studied might include: 
age; marital status; economic status; kind and re- 
cency of previous academic work; graduate field en- 
tered; measures of emotional stability and person- 
ality structure; measures of interest persistence 
threshholds and similar factors. ‘Through appropri- 
ate statistical analysis, it may be found that the 
necessary pattern is not as complex as commonly 


assumed. Two or three factors may account for the 
major variance. ‘This simplicity is suggested in the 
study of leadership by Keller (3) but contrary find- 
ings emerge in the army studies of pilots reported 
by Guilford (1). 

(2) A second study of PhD's would be an analy- 
sis of productive and non-productive PhD’s. From 
the former will come the majority of original research 
workers. A longitudinal study could be made of the 
activities of men during the first years after com- 
pleting the PhD and an estimate made of the extent 
to which they would continue to produce creative 
work. A second study could be made of the charac- 
teristics of well-established creative workers and this 
pattern then applied to the fledgling PhD’s. The 
proportion of the total crop of PhD's that might be 
expected to make original research workers could be 
roughly determined and this applied to the estimated 
annual supply. Furthermore, the fields showing the 
greatest gap between promise and realization of re- 
search productivity could be identified, 

(3) A third study would be an analysis of i 
dividual histories of PhD holders who fall in each of 
the four quarters of the distribution on general scho- 
lastic aptitude. This study should include an anal- 
ysis of the field of work engaged in, educational 
background, professional recognition by colleagues; 
publications,—data on the individual that illuminate 
both pre- and post-PhD factors in his life. 

Suggestions as to specifics for inclusion in case 
histories are found in Visher’s study, which indicated 
that the East and North Central sections, cities, 
county seats and college towns, clergymen, profes- 
sors, business men, and farmers produced more than 
their share of notables; whereas per capita wealth, 
topography and other factors seemed unrelated t° 
such production. An objective rating of case history 
items may result in a tentative cut-off point in an 
academic aptitude distribution. This, when applie 
to the general population, would aid in determining 
the potential supply of PhDs. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND OF RESEARCH TALE 


(C) The ability levels in different fields of study 
need careful analysis. Taking the work done by 
Sibley (5) and Terman (6) as a starting point, the 
relative ability levels of men now in the various dis- 
ciplines can be further analyzed. A start can be 
made with the general ability level and then the 
differentiating factors studied through a sampling 
study of representatives of the various fields. With 
an outline of all major factors essential to research 
work in the various sciences, ratings by colleagues 
could be secured and an analysis of objective data 
about cach man's activities and productivity could 
be made. 

With such information in the hands of graduate 
faculties, we might anticipate a better channeling of 
men to the various graduate fields of study. An 
analysis of 232 PhD's secured during 1940-47 where 
the undergraduate degree had been secured from a 
shows a range in 


Minnesota college, for example, s a ran 
average freshmen percentile on the 1937 A.C.E. test 
from 71 to 89 in the three major groupings of bio- 
logical, physical, and human sciences. Sibley’s data, 
translated into percentages, show that 52 per cent of 
graduate students in his study who are in the social 
Sciences fall into categories of “outstanding” and 
“superior” in terms of their undergraduate records 
in five institutions. On the other hand, 71 per cent 
of those who are graduate students in mathematics 
and the natural sciences, and 41 per cent of those in 
Medical school, are in these two categories. More 
complete data of this sort are urgently needed. At- 
also to competitive recruit- 
artments within a graduate 
e distribution 
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by marriage and subsequent retirement from active 
research? Furthermore, some fields of research 
might be much more adequately staffed by women 
workers and this differential needs to be determined. 

In brief, the research on supply revolves around 
iwo major projects: 

1. A definition of the high level talent sought, ex- 
pressed in terms both of job requirements and human 
characteristics. 

2. An analysis both of the reservoir of available 
talent (trained and untrained) and the anticipated 
supply of functioning research workers. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR RESEARCH ON RECRUITMENT 
AND INCENTIVES 


It is obvious that more able young men and women 
are needed to train for the PhD and to enter the 
job market. The emphasis is upon able in a general 
sense but more specifically upon those who are able 
in original research. Even before more is known 
about the specific characteristics of those who will 
become productive workers, the reservoir must be 
filled to a higher level as a safety precaution. Really 
a series of reservoirs is needed from which will be 
drawn (1) the high level college graduates, (2) the 
graduate students, (3) the PhD’s and finally (4) the 
original and productive research workers. At each 
level there must be intelligent recruiting of qualified 
individuals if the next level reservoir is not to be 
drained dry. 

The President’s Commission on Higher Education 
has made a strong plea for the financial subsidy of 
undergraduate and graduate students through a care- 
fully planned system of Federal scholarships and 
fellowships (9). The plan proposed would cover 20 
per cent of all non-veteran undergraduate students, 
amounting to 300,000 students in 1948-49 and pro- 
portionately more each year as the veteran popu- 
lation decreased. The fellowship program, estab- 
lished for an initial five-year period, would provide 
for 10,000 in 1948-49, increasing 10,000 annually to 
30,000 in 1950-51 through 1952-53. With each 
fellowship valid for a maximum three year period 
this might conceivably, with normal progress of all 
and no attrition allowed for, produce 60,000 PhD's 
by 1953. If the present report has correctly esti- 
mated the “normal” rate of approximately 5,000 
PhD's annually, or 25,000 over the same five-vear 
period, this would provide a tremenduously increased 
reservoir from which research workers could be 


drawn. E 
It is extremely doubtful whether an adequate grad- 
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uate staff could be found within the next five years 
to provide for what would be belween two and three 
times the present number of PhD candidates. The 
fellowship program, if instituted, could not arrive at 
its theoretical maximum until after that period. As 
a maller of facl, recruiting or subsidy of any considerable 
increase in graduate students must awail the availa- 
bility of an increased graduale staff. This is where 
recruiting must start and at once. 

The second question arising out of a consideration 
of the Commission’s far-reaching recommendation is 
whether or not mere financial subsidy will increase 
sufficiently the number of able and qualified gradu- 
ate students who will take advantage of the subsidy. 
No plan of subsidy can create new talent out of 
average human material. All that subsidies can do 
is to redirect the flow of existing talent or to discover 
existing talent that would otherwise miss opportun- 
ities for development. The financial rewards pro- 
vided a PhD may not prove a sufficient lure to those 
who are capable of securing the degree, even with 
training subsidies. Nor is interest in PhD training 
and research as a life work necessarily a concomitant 
of high level ability. Encouragement of parentis and 
the stimulation of interests in creative life are factors 
of unknown significance. 

The following research studies basic to a recruiting 
policy suggest themselves: 

(A) The influence of economic and cultural status 
on college attendance and on securing advanced de- 
grees needs analysis in relation to other factors. A 
study of college attendance in Ohio by Toops (7) 
gave evidence that the vocation of the parent was 
an important factor in determining the attendance 
of children at college. He believes, after a study of 
a dozen or more variables, that attitude of parents, 
which may be inferred from the vocation, is a more 
important factor than sheer economic status. 
If Toop's conclusion is correct, then the triad of 
vocation, income, and attitude need separation and 
weighting. Professor Douglas H. Marshall of the 
University of Minnesota is conducting a study of 
school-going in rural Minnesota which indicates that 
religious and racial factors in defined cultural areas 
of the state are clearly related to school attendance 
and staying power (7). Financial subsidy may by 
no means be the only approach to a solution. AS 
matter of fact, to place full reliance upon this factor, 
as suggested in the President's Commission Report, 
may be socially uneconomical. 


(B) Not all high level talent should go into scien- 
tific research. Some is needed for business and some 
for government administration. Such individuals do 
not need, perhaps should not have, PhD’s. An anal- 
ysis is needed, in logical if not in statistical terms, 
of the number of men of general ability equal to that 
possessed by the PhD who are required in business 
and administration. Also what are the psycholog- 
ical characteristics, over and above that of high 
general intelligence, which are needed for such 
workers? Furthermore, which of these are unique 
to non-research work and which common to it? 

These problems can be approached through a study 
of how individuals of a given level of ability dis- 
tribute themselves with respect to training and occu- 
pation. What are the sociological and economic 
factors related to this distribution? 

(C) The organization and requirements of gradu- 
ate schools may be discouraging able men from at- 
tempting a PhD program. A study of the reasons 
given for discontinuing graduate school work and of 
the characteristics of the men who do so may un- 
cover some serious areas of blockage. This study is 
related to that suggested in the preceding section, 
but the emphasis here is upon graduate school pro- 
cedures. The need for such a consideration iS 
strongly suggested by Hollis’ study and his 
recommendations (2). 
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hen, in September, 1946, we intro- 
duced a new psychology curriculum at 
Columbia College, we were carrying 
out a long-incubated plan. Part of this plan, and 
something of its implementation, was described at 
the 1947 meeting of the EPA in Atlantic City. We 
are now in the third year of our venture and feel 
that it is time to give our fellow-teachers a more 
complete account. We sincerely hope that, as a 
result, they will favor us with their appraisals or 
comments. : 
It was during the war years that we began the dis- 
cussions which led to our new program. By 1946-47, 
ts had been made and we 
Initially, we focussed our 
the keynoter 


the necessary arrangemen 
Were ready to set out. 

attention on the introductory course, 0 
of the curriculum and the gauntlet which transient 
students and future colleagues alike must run. 
seemed to prosper, we 
anced offerings, until 
ere included within 
The result 
the ultimate 
in teaching 
to give our 


Later, as the first course 
extended the idea to our adv 
nearly all the College courses W! 
an integrated educational structure. 
has been highly satisfying. Whatever 
Outcome, we have found new pleasure 
and have been enabled, we believe, : » 
Pupils a sounder introduction to the science 
PSychology than we had provided before. 


OURSE 


THE INTRODUCTORY C 
rse, as of any 
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in the science as such, attracting the ablest students 
and preparing them for any advanced work they 
might later undertake. In these and other aims we 
were at one with our friends. It was only with 
respect to matters of content and form of the course 
that we found ourselves veering to a different direc- 
tion. As to the What and the How, we felt that the 
usual introductory course was incapable of realiz- 
ing its high purposes. 


WHAT TO TEACH? 


Ordinarily, the first course in psychology presents 
to the student a wide variety of topics, ranging from 
nervous-system function to personality and social 
interaction. Anattempt is made to give the student 
a bird's eye view of the things studied by, or of 
interest to, psychologists. The choice of topics 
seems to be largely dependent upon custom, and the 
order of topics is more or less arbitrary (see Dael 
Wolfle’s article in the A merican Psychologist for 1947, 
2. 437-445). Integration of the topics is seldom 
attempted. Indeed, it is impossible, in the present 
state of our knowledge, to relate within any known 
systematic framework the many problems offered 
to the student in the conventional presentation. 

The choice of topics in such a course has often 
been defended by appeal to the virtues of eclecticism. 
But eclecticism is often misinterpreted to mean an 
absence of a coordinated viewpoint. We would 
contend that psychological theory today offers the 
opportunity to take just such a systematic stand. 
Weare further convinced that many of our colleagues 
await only à crude approximation of a systematic 
text and an integrated curriculum before giving up 
their older ways of teaching. They do not like the 
encapsulation of topics, segregated one from the 
other by impenetrable theoretical barriers; they do 
not enjoy the citing of data unrelated by known and 
stated principles; and they are embarrassed by the 
fiction, transparent to the most naive student, that 
the conventional first course is a genuine prerequisite 
for advanced ones. They have not forgotten that 
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systematization of data is the purpose of science; 
they deplore the fragmentation of knowledge; and 
their good scientific sense does not hold with what 
often comes trippingly off their tongues. 

Our own approach is not eclectic in the above 
sense. One who insists upon classifying theoretical 
psychologists into “schools” would unhesitatingly 
place us among the behaviorists. We acknowledge 
willingly our historical roots in the old behaviorism, 
but we do not accept the dead connotation of the 
label. We believe that all psychology is behavioris- 
tic, or, better, that the category includes all psychol- 
ogists who hold toa naturalistic view of their science. 
In addition, within present-day behaviorism, we 
find reinforcement! theory most satisfactory. Finally, 
we think that reinforcement theory has been given 
its most useful and comprehensive exposition by 
B. F. Skinner in his major work, The Behavior 
of Organisms. 

Our agreement in viewpoint led us to conclude 
that our own introductory course was to be biologi- 
cally toned, experimentally grounded, and systemati- 
cally presented. We decided to offer a theoretical 
organization of fact, explicitly and unashamedly, 
rejecting confusion in favor of order, secure in the 
knowledge that this is the whole aim of scientific 
endeavor. Our subject matter, behavior, was to be 
treated in terms of the variables of which it is a 
function and the lawful processes it reveals. The 
generality of our “general” course was to be in terms 
of basic principles underlying all behavior, however 
variegated or of whatever species. The major prob- 
lems were to be treated under a few main headings: 
conditioning; extinction; generalization and dis- 
crimination; induction and differentiation; motiva- 
tion; and, possibly, emotion. 

With such an approach, topics like intelligence, 
personality, and thinking do not make up a course 
in general psychology. Instead, they are specialized 
fields in which basic principles work themselves out 
in complex fashion under the influence of a cumula- 
tive behavioral biography. Moreover, the study of 
the nervous system, of receptors and effectors, or of 
the organism's genetic endowment (*heredity" and 


"environment") does not figure in a course of this 
sort. These matters are left to advanced study or 


bequeathed, perhaps, in the division of scientific 
labor, to the physiologist and geneticist. They 
become areas of study for those who are interested 
in the intervening bodily factors which act as pre- 


requisites or parameters for stimulus-response re- 
lations. 


HOW TO TEACH 

Our third line of thought was concerned. with the 
form of the beginning course. lere, our task was 
simpler. We concluded quickly that laboratory 
work must be an integral part of elementary in- 
struction. The study of behavior is essentially an 
experimental science, and we felt that the value of 
a course of lectures, or lectures and demonstrations, 
would not alone be optimal. Laboratory work, we 
agreed, can make for a more mature understanding 
of a science and its methods. It is sounder peda- 
gogically, permitting more active participation of the 
student in the educational process. Tt gives con- 
creteness to the lecture material and a sense of proof 
and security about the facts that are learned. 
Besides, an experimental discipline needs laboratory 
preparation if advanced work is to be done. There 
could be no doubt, as we saw it, that our new course 


would profit by following our sister sciences in this 
respect. 

With the goal, the content, and the form of our 
course clear in outline, we still had the practical part 
of our job ahead of us—the actual working out of our 
program. This presented a fresh set of questions 
some of the answers to which are given, and others 
implied, in the account that follows. 


THE COURSE IN OPERATION 


A student taking introductory psychology at 
Columbia attends two one-hour lectures and four 
consecutive laboratory hours per week. The class 
meets as a whole for lectures and is subdivided into 
sections for laboratory. The course extends for one 
year (Psychology 1-2 in our bulletin) and admits 
students of sophomore standing or above. Because 
of the integrated sequence of work, the first half of 
the course is an absolute prerequisite for the second. 

1. The lectures. Several problems arose in con- 
nection with the lecture material. One was the 
continual necessity for deciding what was elementary: 
Our systematic orientation answered the question 
of what major topics to cover, but did not tell us 
how far to pursue each one ~at what stage the material 
became too advanced for the beginner. A second 
problem came from our need to expand certain 
theoretical points, deducing consequences when Te 
quired, in order to fill in the picture we were trying 


to paint. A third was presented by our desire t? 
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offer some cautious extrapolations from experi- 
mental data (often obtained at the subhuman level) 
to human conduct in daily life. While stressing the 
complexity of the human case as compared with 
that of, say, the rat or chimpanzee, we still wished 
to supply instances of an everyday sort to which 
our basic principles might reasonably be said to 
apply. Our solutions of these problems cannot 
be given here, but anyone can see that our task was 
not easy. 

A related problem came from our lack of a text- 
book suitable for use in connection with our lectures. 


In the first year of the course, we distributed mimeo- 
These served as an 


graphed notes to our students. 
adequacy 


outline of the material covered, but their in 
was soon apparent. Reluctantly, in the second 
year, we decided to write our own text, and we 
managed to turn out, in instalments, à rough draft 
Which we sold to our class. " 
The major subdivisions of our lecture content, an : 
of our text as planned, are as follows: PU 
and the Reflex; Respondent Conditioning; c 
Conditioning; Extinction and Reconditioning; ai 
eralization and Discrimination; Differentiation; 
Chaining; Secondary Reinforcement; ee 
Emotion; and Social Behavior. There is à € 
Sequence in this presentation which makes the eun 
sections incomprehensible unless the earlier ap : 
have been mastered. This gives à unified charac i 
to our product which is absent from the uim 
course or text. If the titles and the ordez 
ment suggest a narrowness of outlook w e pem 
consistent with the wealth of data accessi e der 
Present-dav teacher, we can only point ou Ae 
Within such a framework, it is possible to € 


1 cept 
. a rgetting, con 
Teac : rizing and forg 
action times, memo S sensory and motor 


f $ neh insight : 
Ormation, meaning, 10818% unishment, 


asantness, p : 
and a number o 


little from their 


Skills, pleasantness and unple 
Tepression, regression, anxiety, 
Other concepts in a way that takes 
intrinsic interest or significance. 

2. The Laboratory. Laboratory 


z o important 
should be related, in content and BME son was 
»ading ma al. 
aspects of the lecture and reading ds would be 


Plain to us from the outset th ourses in 
different from those of other 
Beneral psychology because o 
Course content. All signs poi 


animals. We chose the white T 
t in size, € 


work, ideally, 


at our nee 

laboratory coun í 
f the difference in or 
ated toward work wath 
rat because ks E 
asy to Keep, 
aad, inexpensive, convenien as 


les we were 
2 rinciples We ' 
and well suited to exemplify the princil 


to emphasize in our teaching. We were then faced 
with the task of preparing room facilities, selecting 
appropriate experiments, and constructing apparatus. 

A large room was divided by partitions into six- 
teen cubicles which are arranged along three walls; 
they open upon a central area into which chairs 
could be moved during discussion periods. The 
fourth wall of the room holds a blackboard in front 
of which is a long instructor's desk or table. Each 
cubicle contains an apparatus table upon which is 
mounted a Dazor floating lamp fixture; two student 
chairs; and a shelf from which hang various lengths 
and colors of plug-in wire for electrical connections, 
and which holds a number of accessory items like 
scotch tape, scissors, and a bottle of food-pellets. 
Other supplies may be obtained on occasion from the 
instructor's desk or are distributed by assistants. 

A full set of the major apparatus pieces in each 
cubicle includes: (1) a lever which the animal is 
conditioned to press, providing a behavior sample 
that is used in many of the experiments; (2) a food- 
magazine for automatic delivery of pellet-rewards; 
(3) a four-channel tape recorder for obtaining tem- 
poral relations between stimuli and responses; (4) 
a kymograph for obtaining cumulative response 
records of the animal's behavior; and (5) a stimulus- 
control box that acts as a power source and a means 
of regulating such stimuli as light and electric shock. 
From a signal generator on the instructor's table, 
a wire runs around the room and is connected with 
a speaker in each cubicle for presentation of auditory 
stimuli. Practically all of this apparatus, and a 
few other special pieces, was designed for our labora- 
tory and built in our shop." In addition, we have 
found especially useful a combined living-and-work- 
ing cage for each experimental animal. This cage, 
in which the rat is housed at all times, alone makes 
large-scale work with rats possible. It eliminates 
all handling of animals by students or the caretaker, 
and reduces generally the emotional upset that 


often impedes progress and obscures experimental 


results. ; : : E 
At the semester's opening, each student is assigned 


1 For the design and construction of apparatus, we are 
especially indebted to John Volkmann, F. L. Blendinger, 
and F. C. Frick, without whose combined enthusiasm and 
talenti we certainly could not have launched our program 
as soon or as adequately as we did. Dr. Frick, who was 
tsi pr. D. H. Bullock) an assistant during the first vear 
DFi has taken the principal part in writing up some 


of the course, 
; ar els (Amer. J. Psy 
notes on our early apparatus models (Amer. J. Psychol., 


1048, 61, 409-414). 
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a cage containing a freshly-bought rat with which he 
works during the entire term. (A new animal is 
supplied for the second semester, when the old ones 
are donated to Columbia’s Medical Center.) The 
caretaker of the departmental vivarium looks after 
the cleaning of cages, maintenance of feeding regimens, 
and the like. A laboratory fee of five dollars per 
student per term provides for the purchase and care 
of animals, as well as expendable laboratory supplies. 
At the first laboratory meeting of a section, stu- 
dents are paired and cubicles assigned. At the same 
time, careful instruction is given in the operation 
and treatment of apparatus; information sheets are 
distributed; the writing of laboratory reports is 
discussed; and other arrangements are made for the 
experimental work that begins on the following week. 
A “dry run” is carried out, involving the hook-up 
of apparatus, operation checks by instructor or 
assistant, and transportation of cages from vivarium 
to laboratory and back. 
The second meeting, and each one thereafter, is 
begun with a “briefing” of the assembled section. 
In general, this briefing covers the following points: 
(1) purpose and procedure of the experiment; 
(2) significance of the experiment and its relation to 
lecture material; (3) apparatus hook-up (a diagram is 
often made and left on the blackboard for reference); 
(4) treatment of the data collected; and (5) nature of 
the laboratory report desired. There is often lively 
discussion during this period, with students raising 
questions much more freely and informally than is 
possible at the lecture meetings. In addition to its 
reviewing and clarifying function, the briefing period 
permits some discussion of the design of experiments 
and proper use of experimental controls, the methods 
and rationale of simple descriptive and inferential 
statistics, and the like. An excellent opportunity 
to supplement the lectures is thereby exploited. 
“Procedure sheets” are distributed to students 
during each briefing. They carry statements of the 
week’s problem, the procedure to be used, the data to 
be gathered, and the treatment of data to be applied. 
They also contain questions (and space for answers) 
relevant to the work of the week and, sometimes, of 
preceding weeks. With questions answered and 
data appended, these sheets constitute the laboratory 
report. They are mimeographed on punched paper 
so that students may keep them in a loose-leaf binder 
and accumulate them to make up a manual of the 
year’s w ork. 


Briefings usually last about an hour. Then the 


students go to their cubicles to hook up their appara- 
tus and otherwise prepare for the day’s work. When 
a pair signals its readiness, the apparatus is examined 
by the instructor or assistant and tested for opera- 
tion. When all cubicles have been checked, the 
cubicle lights are turned on, the room lights are 
turned off, and one member of each pair reports to 
the vivarium for his animal. Cubicle partners 
alternate in the order of working their animals in 
successive laboratory periods, and help one another 
in conducting each experiment. Whether, on a 
given day, the partners perform duplicate experi- 
ments or use a slight variation of procedure, the use 
of two animals gives a greater assurance of results 
and permits inter-animal comparison for variability- 
Total working time for the two animals is figured 
so as to allow an interval at the end of the period for 
writing reports, which are completed and handed in 
before the student leaves the laboratory. Graded 
and corrected reports are returned during thesection’s 
next laboratory meeting on the following week. 

The entire introductory course is staffed by four 
instructors and four assistants, together with à 
reader who prepares and gradesexaminations. Each 
laboratory section is handled by an instructor and 
one assistant who do the briefing, get the section 
started on its work, and pass upon the laboratory 
reports. Instructors and assistants gather in weekly 
conferences to decide upon future experiments, to 
look after the writing of procedure sheets, to agree 
upon the general content of the briefings, to discuss 
class progress, to exchange impressions and re- 
commendations, and so on. 

All the experiments performed in the laboratory 
deal with operant or instrumental behavior. With 
four consecutive hours of laboratory work each week: 
and thirty weeks in the academic year, it is apparent 
that considerable ground can be covered. The first 
semester is occupied mainly with experiments of 2 
fairly routine nature, the outcome of which, in each 
case, is well known to the instructor in advance. At 
the end of the term, two or three periods are give? 
over to some novel project aimed at giving the stu- 
dent a feeling of fresh exploration. The second 
semester, which also closes with a class projects 
permits a wider choice of experiments throughout, 
more off the beaten track and at times a bit spectacu" 
lar. Since an organism is a cumulator of its history» 
the experiments done within each semester must be 
carefully selected. Participation of an animal in one 
experiment must not be permitted to confound the 
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results of another. Ina few cases, it is necessary to 
counteract the influence of an earlier conditioning by 
subjecting the animal to an extinction period before 
setting him a new problem, but the proper sequence 
of experiments will greatly minimize this need. 
Moreover, the cross-comparison of results with 
animals that have different histories may be of inter- 
est in itself. 

A partial list, by title, of the experiments per- 
formed last year (1947-48) in our laboratory is given 
below. In some cases, an experiment required one 
period; in others, it was carried on for two, or even 
three, periods without apparent exhaustion of its 
implications or loss of student appeal. ! 

1. Operant conditioning with regular reinforce- 
ment. 
Retention 


operant. - f " 
Periodic reconditioning (at fixed intervals). 


The formation of a discrimination. 
The reversal of a discrimination. 
. The effect of punishment. 
. The reduction of operant latency 

time"). 

8. Chaining. 

9. Secondary reinforcement. 

10. The effect of drive upon response rate. 

11. Light aversion. 

12. Conditioning an avoidance response. 

13. The conflict of motives. — 72 

14. An experimental prototype ° n ochism” 

15. An experimental prototype of “mas d 

A fairly large number bc Since each stu- 
ductory psychology at Columbia. "PE out 
dent has his own rat, the amount of data ies ca 
each week is impressive. Despite the ides "i 
conditions of experimentation, the tren ie ka 
havior revealed by so many animal groups a ed 
useful in forecasting results to be expecte i 
better controlled studies. We have, on sr m 
had the class do the exploratory work d ncm 
Some problem of more than rasa venil prc 
The hearty cooperation of ent ae they 
engaged and maintained for such T u 
understand the significance of the pro seen e 
See the progress they are making E = the business 
are convinced that such participation m ether às 
of science makes for better ere bes special 
background for the liberal arts Siu ^" career. 
training for the one who plans 2 seienBhe e 


and extinction of a conditioned 


N 


(“reaction 


dents take intro- 


AN EVALUATION 


Although our introductory course now seems to us 
a natural, even conservative, sort of thing, we know 
that, to some, it will seem radical. A few may 
applaud it; others may find some good in it; many, 
perhaps, will reject the whole conception as ill- 
advised or dangerous. In our opinion, we are try- 
ing out a new approach to psychological education. 
We think that a thoroughgoing reform is needed, 
and we are attempting to move in that direction. 
But we are not blind to the fact that our offering is 
only one of several that are possible today; and we 
feel that other attempts to reorganize instruction 
ought to be made by exponents of other theoretical 
views. Intelligent students are the same sharp 
listeners as our professional colleagues, even though 
not as well informed. In the best tradition of scien- 
tific scepticism, they will query and profane our most 
beloved dogmas. The struggle for survival of 
scientific theories is fought in many arenas and the 
victory must be won in all. It will not do to forget 
the classroom. 

Available indications point to the general good 
health of our course, but we can see that it has weak 
points. A major defect arises from the fact that an 
overly-large registration compels us to mass each 
student’s laboratory hours on one day of the week. 
Originally, we planned on two two-hour periods per 
week, with students working singly rather than in 
pairs. Four consecutive hours of laboratory can 
become fatiguing. Moreover, the pairing of stu- 
dents, while not without advantages, sometimes 
leaves one partner with time on his hands. These 
are problems that can only be solved by increasing 
our facilities and the size of our staff. 

Our class enrollment, in our first year of operation, 
was 120, twice the number we had expected. (There 
are about 1500-1800 students combined in the sopho- 
more, junior and senior classes of Columbia College 
in any one year.) Last year it was 180 which is the 
maximum that present space and equipment can 
support. We had approximately 300 applications 
for this year, of whom only 180 could be accepted; 
and we have a list of about 30 men applying for 
places in the 1949-50 class. This congestion, which 
is embarrassing, has been increased to some extent 
bv the fact that, last vear, without petition from us, 
the College's committee on instruction. voted to 
grant science credit to students who passed the 
course. Lacking additional laboratory facilities, 
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we are in the unhappy position of being unable to 
accept more than three-fifths of our applicants. 

Visitors to our laboratory often ask about the cost 
of setting up such a course. Actually, we spent about 
$5,500 for this purpose. As most science courses go, 
this is a pittance; for a laboratory course in psychol- 
ogy, it is a fairly large figure. We hasten to point 
out, however, that our course, being a first, was 
necessarily expensive. We had many problems of 
apparatus design and construction which, although 
now solved, went through several stages and entailed 
no small amount of labor and materials. Moreover, 
we aimed at the very best of equipment and facilities, 
looking toward durability under almost continual 
hard usage, and toward suitability not onlv for 
undergraduate instruction but for graduate research 
if desired. Although we tried to be frugal in our 
purchasing and to avoid hasty modifications or 
costly variation, we were often forced to spend more 
than we had planned upon. Today, we could re- 
produce nearly every piece of apparatus at a fraction 
of its original cost. Furthermore, there is nothing 
that we use which could not, in the interests of 
economy alone, be greatly simplified or even elimi- 
nated. The feeding of animals during experimenta- 
tion could be done by hand rather than electrically; 
satisfactory cumulative response curves could be 
plotted with a pencil on a piece of graph paper; 
timing could be done with an ordinary watch; 
living-working cages could be made of wire mesh and 
wood; response levers could be made from metal coat 
hangers or similar material; and so on. Large 
cubicles could be done away with in favor of banks of 
compartments like those described by Carl Pfaffmann 
(Amer, Psychol., 1947, 2, 559-560). Even the cost 
of animals could be reduced by dispensing with in- 
stitute-bred rats and using such an animal as the 
pigeon which can be trapped on almost any campus 
and makes an excellent experimental subject. In 
fact, our course could be copied in tolo for less money 
than it now takes most teachers to set up the 
simplest kind of introduction to experimental psy- 
chology. 

We are frequently asked another question, of a 
very different sort: Aren’t your students handi- 
capped for advanced work by the kind of course 
that you give them? This cannot be answered in a 
sentence. As far as advanced work in Columbia 
College is concerned, we can give a clear No, since 
our first course is basic to nearly all the others in 
our department. With respect to students who 


transfer to other colleges and take up advanced work, 
we have few reports, but they are in agreement. 
Such students tell us that they encounter no serious 
difficulties and feel that no ‘restriction’ was imposed 
by their work with us; they express strong approval 
of what we did with them in their first course. We 
are pleased, but not surprised, at such reactions. 
Despite many deletions of material covered in the 
usual introductory course, we have retained much of 
the ‘classical’ content. In addition, we feel that our 
students have had advantages not ordinarily pro- 
vided: they know scientific work at first hand; 
they can appreciate good data and criticize bad; and 
they are sophisticated about the ordering of facts. 
In advanced work, they should be able to learn what 
is required of them; their confusion, where it exists, 
should be no greater than that of their fellows; and 
where new material has no ties with any theoretical 
viewpoint, they can hardly have been impaired by 
us. Asfor those students who move on to graduate 
study at Columbia or elsewhere, we have no reason, 
on the basis of Graduate Record Examinations, 
course grades, or personal reports, to believe them 
hampered by, or lacking in, undergraduate back- 
ground. Finally, of the men who “take but one 
course” in psychology, we can only express our 
belief, implicit throughout this paper, that a sound 
knowledge of a few basic principles of behavior is 
a greater gift from us than anything else we could 
provide. 

Looking back, we feel that we have done, as well 
as we could, what we thought was needed, Whether 
it can be done better, or deserves to be done at all, 
we leave for the future to show. 


THE ADVANCED COURSES 


As mentioned at the beginning of this report, our 
early discussions were not concerned exclusively with 
the introductory offering. We saw our reorganiza- 
tion as extending ultimately throughout the under- 
graduate curriculum. This extension depended, 
however, upon the Success of the first course— 
our only innovation in 1916-17. This course 
having gone well from the start, four new courses 
were introduced in the following year, Two of them; 
Discrimination and Motivation, were laboratory 
courses; and two of them were seminars. This yeats 
another laboratory course, in Conditioning, is being 
added. All of these are one-term courses, taught bY 
the regular staff with the aid of two additional labora- 
tory assistants. ‘Three lecture courses of our old 
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curriculum were retained: Abnormal, Social, and 
Differential Psychology. Of these, only the Ab- 
normal has undergone a revision in line with reinforce- 
ment theory. The other two, although not at odds 
with this viewpoint, do not depend so clearly upon 
the first-course material and will not be discussed 


in the present context. . 

The course in Discrimination (Psychology 3 in our 
bulletin) has two lectures and two three-hour labora- 
tory periods per week. The subject matter, as in- 
dicated by the title, is a further study of discrimi- 
native processes and capacities, along representative 
lines. Like the other advanced laboratory courses, 
it is handled by one instructor and one assistant, 
anda laboratory fee of $5.00 is charged each student. 

Before 1947 ^48, we had for vears offered a du 
Semester sequence called "experimental puse f 
which was, as in many other colleges, our only 
laboratory course. This practice, in the light of our 
discussions, came to look strange, implying un it 
did that experimental psychology was à topic rather 
at here alone a student 


than a set of methods, and the 
could learn the experimental side of an E 
Science. We could imagine, as à parallel, a chant 6 
department that offered a single course 1 bino 
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experiments included: the effect of motivational level 
at the time of conditioning and extinction; discrimi- 
native stimulus accompaniments of motivation; 
anxiety and avoidance behavior; and several studies 
of the transferability of secondary reinforcement. 
We found that a laboratory course in this area is 
entirely feasible. Many motives (hunger, thirst, 
light-aversion, anxiety, etc.) are accessible; other 
operants than lever-pressing may be employed (e.g., 
cage-crossing, chain-pulling, and panel-pushing); 
and published experiments may be repeated or new 
ones designed. 

Psychology 5, our Abnormal Psychology, is at pres- 
ent a three-point lecture course. Classical material 
is covered, but emphasis is placed upon recent ex- 
perimental findings and an attempt is made to or- 
canize the facts within reinforcement theory. We 
ee that, within a year or two, this course may be 
made into a laboratory course, after the pattern of 
Psychology 3, 4, and 6. There is available ‘in 
the present-day literature of this field a number of 
experiments, both animal and human, which could 
easily serve as a starting-point for such an offering. 

Psychology 6, Conditioning, is to be given for the 
first time in the Spring Session of 1948-49. It too 
will be a laboratory course, utilizing the facilities 
et Psychology 4, and dealing exclusively with prob- 
F f operant conditioning in the white rat. A 
lection of this year’s experiments has not yet 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Our undergraduate curriculum is, then, almost 
entirely integrated into a cohesive sequence. The 
principles developed in the first course sound the 
keynote and are a real prerequisite for all but two 
of the advanced offerings. The overlap between the 
introductory and advanced courses has been sharply 
reduced, if not eliminated altogether. The labora- 
tory and the seminar have displaced or supplemented 
the lecture wherever and whenever we have foundit 
possible. Use of animal subjects in the laboratories 
has been made without apology whenever it appeared 
that fundamentals of behavior would thereby be more 
readily grasped, but extrapolations from the rat to 
man have always been made with due caution. Yet 
basic problems of human behavior have been the 
ultimate concern of our teaching. 

Such a curriculum as we have achieved was in no 
sense a private feat, nor was it built im vacuo. A 
spearhead must have its shaft, and we are grate- 
fully aware that the execution of our plan depended 
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upon many persons and circumstances. An indis- 
pensable condition was the conjuncture, at one 
institution and at one time, of individuals who 
functioned as a team. We, and those who shared 
with us the day-to-day problems, had a common 
theoretical leaning and similar scientific aims. With- 
in our group were men and women of varied and 
complementary talents, together with a spirit of 
selfless cooperation that permitted each one to 
make his maximal contribution to the common cause. 
Finally, to our departmental colleagues and the 
Columbia College administrators we owe many 
thanks. From them we received a free hand and the 
generous means to try out our idea. To our voiced 
needs and unspoken hopes, they responded with warm 
encouragement and material support. Even when 
they did not see eye to eye with us, they were willing, 
with courageous and objective interest, to give us 
their trust and confidence in testing out a program. 


Received October 31, 1948 


TRAINING IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY: AN 
ENGLISH POINT OF VIEW 


H. J. EYSENCK 


Institute of Psychiatry, Maudsley Hospital 


EVELOPMENTS during and immediately 
following the war have emphasized the 

f great importance which the rather ill-de- 
ined field of "clinical psychology" has, both in the 
theoretical and in the practical sphere. Much dis- 
cussion has centered on the definition of the subject 
Matter, and on the best methods of training appro- 
ort of the Committee 
ogy of the American 
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Let us examine in detail the arguments put forward 
in Cavour of their belief by the writers of the APA 
report. Unfortunately, these arguments are given 
throughout in terms of unproven assumptions, lack- 
ing in any kind of factual support. We have been 
able to discover only two reasons for the belief “that 
no clinical psychologists can be considered ade- 
quately trained unless he has had sound training in 
erapy” (1). One is in terms of social need: 
“The social need for the increase of available thera- 
pists is great. Clinical puyeielupue are being called 
upon to help this need..." (1). This argument has 
been widely criticized on the grounds that we must 
be careful not to let social need interfere with scien- 
tific requirements; that ultimately psychology cannot 
simply go where social need requires, unless it wishes 
to be led into à cul-de-sac. A science must follow its 
course according to more germane arguments than 
the possibly erroneous conceptions of “social need.” 

That other pressures than that of social need may 
be more important is indeed recognized by the 

writers of the report. They say: “If a social need 
ps » exists, then the need for research is even 
BE ea i ey he fact that there is not equal pres- 
he latter is mainly due to the excusable but 
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chology is seriously handicapped without such a 
background; a person who is called upon to do re- 
search in therapy .... cannot work at all without 
such a background" (D; 
To a scientist, a statement of this kind must be 
anathema. It is traditionally conceded that the 
value of scientific research is judged in terms of its 
methodology, the importance, within the general 
framework of scientific knowlege, of the results 
achieved, and the possibilities that other scientists 
can duplicate the experiment with similar results. 
We wish to protest against the introduction of a new 
kind of evaluating device, namely, the background 
training of the scientist. To say that research in 
therapy (which presumably means research into 
the process and the effects of therapy) cannot be 
carried out at all by persons who are not themselves 
therapists appears to us to take the concept of re- 
search in this field right out of the realm of science 
into the mystical regions of intuition, idiographic 
“understanding”, and unrepeatable personal ex- 
perience. 

The arguments in favour of including therapy in 
the clinical psychologist’s training course do not, 
then, appear very convincing to us. We may now 
turn to the arguments against the inclusion of 
therapy. 

In the first place, it is our belief that in the field 
of mental illness, no less than in other fields of human 
endeavour, specialization of function is an inevitable 
condition for advance. The team of psychiatrist- 
psychologist-social worker constitutes such a com- 
bined attack on a problem, based on specialization 
of functions. In this team, the psychiatrist is 
responsible for carrying out therapy, the psychol- 
ogist for diagnostic help and research design, and the 
social worker for investigation of social conditions 
in so far as they affect the case. Nothing but con- 
fusion and lowered efficiency all round would follow 
from an attempt to muddle up these different func- 
tions to any significant extent. There are far too 
few persons competent in their own sphere—be that 
psychiatry, psychology, or social work—to allow any 
but the most exceptional to combine several func- 
tions. But training courses are run for the average 
practitioner, not for the rare and isolated genius. 
It follows that training in clinical psychology should 
concentrate on those areas in which the psychologist 
can make his most significant contribution to the 
psychiatric team. 

In the second place, it seems to us that there are 
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quite unanswerable reasons why therapy must be 
the prerogative of the physician. In this connec- 
tion, we may quote Dr. D. G. Wright of the U. S. 
Naval Hospital, Great Lakes, Illinois, who points 
out that “the psychiatrist’s part in defining the kind 
of pathological processes at work must be decisive. 
A great many pathological processes have signifi- 
cance only to the physician, and are in the first place 
illnesses which, although manifested by emotional 
and mental symptoms, are caused directly by in- 
juries, diseases, and other organic processes in the 
brain" (8). Dr. Wright develops this point in 
greater detail in the article quoted. 

In the third place, we believe that there are many 
dangers in the acceptance of the therapeutic role 
which can best be realized by quoting the following 
sentence from the APA report: “Psychologists, in 
our opinion, must come around to the acceptance of 
some kind of intensive self-evaluation as an essential 
part of the training of the clinical psychologist. 
We are not prepared to recommend any special form 
of such procedures, although some of us believe that 
whenever possible this should take the form of 
psychoanalysis...." (1). The reader may more 
easily see the danger in this recommendation (which 
itself is an almost inevitable consequence of the 
premise that clinical psychologists should do 
therapy) if he glances at the following statement 
made by one of the best-known psychoanalysts in 
this country, whose experience in the field is prob- 
ably unrivalled: “The transferences and counte- 
transferences developing during training analysis 
tend to give rise in the candidate to an emotional 
conviction of the soundness of the training analysts 
theories" (3). In other words, it is proposed that 
the young and relatively defenceless student be im- 
bued with the “premature crystallizations of spurious 
orthodoxy" which constitute Freudianism through 
the “transferences and counter-transferences” d€ 
veloping during his training. Here, indeed, we have 
a fine soil on which to plant the seeds of objective 
methodologically sound, impartial, and scientifical y 
acceptable research! It is because of this implic?” 
tion—no therapy without analysis—more than for 
almost any other reason that we wish to protest 
against the inclusion of therapy in the trainin£ 
Syllabus of the clinical psychologist. 

Our fourth reason for believing that therapy 
should not form part of the training of the clinic? 
psychologist is closely related to our first belief that 
à thorough training in research and diagnostic test- 
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ing is, in itself, a full-time occupation and that the 
addition of a third type of training would merely 
result in a lower level of skill and knowledge in all 
three levels. In our experience, it takes two aca- 
demic years to train students in diagnostic testing. 
It takes at least another two years to teach them the 
fundamental principles of research and statistical 
method. If part of this time were given over to 
learning how to fill the therapeutic role, it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that the training in diag- 
nostic testing and in research would be much less 
complete than it should be. We need only point 
to the current research reports on psychiatric prob- 
lems and those affecting clinical psychology to show 
that the level of research competence is distressingly 
low; anything mitigating against an improvement 
in this unsatisfactory state of affairs should at least 
be considered very carefully. 

In the fifth place, it has been our experience that 
Students who are interested in the therapeutic side 
are nearly always repelled by the scientific flavour of 
research training, while conversely, the students 
Who are best suited and most successful on the re- 
Search side betray little interest in active therapy. 
We feel that the APA Committee dismisses rather 
too airily this widespread belief that “the scientific 
and therapeutic attitudes mix poorly in the same 
Person.” Tf our experience be borne out by experi- 
mental work, which it should be easy to arrange, We 
Suggest that here is a powerful reason for restricting 
training in clinical psychology to diagnosis and re- 
Search, 
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“faculties” can be measured or assessed, and to what 
extent they would characterize the clinical psychol- 
ogist as opposed to, say, the lawyer, the doctor, the 
teacher, or any other professional person. As a job 
analysis, this list is perhaps typical of the “retreat 
from science” implicit in the adoption of the “thera- 
peutic attitude.” 
In principle, we believe that the division of labour 
which we have advocated above in suggesting that 
research and diagnostic testing should be separated 
from therapy ought to be carried even further. We 
find ourselves in full agreement with Dr. A. Gregg, 
who writes: “I doubt whether the proficiency in re- 
search at present called for by the degree of PhD 
is the best training for as large numbers of psycho- 
technologists as will meet the rapidly mounting de- 
mand for such services. I simply doubt whether 
research ability of an order appropriate for the PhD 
degree exists on so large a scale. If it does not and 
you insist on all students having the research train- 
ing appropriate for teachers and investigators, many 
students participating in well-oriented and well- 
controlled research work at the PhD level might 
profit from it in some measure, but the demand is 
for very large numbers of persons with general 
practical experience and reasonable competence. 
Not much more than ten per cent of medical students 
are capable at any time of excellent research work. 
Yet medical research flourishes” (4). 

Accordingly, we believe that clinical psychologists 
should be trained, as it were, in two stages. Stage 
one would give them an adequate theoretical and 
practical knowledge of psychometric techniques and 
“psycho-technology” generally; it would enable them 
to fill the very large number of jobs opening up for 
persons capable of fulfilling routine, every-day needs 
of the community. This training, in our view, could 
be carried out in one rather crowded year (eleven 
months plus one month’s holiday, as is practiced at 
the Maudsley at present), or alternatively, in two 
ordinary academic years. This training would 
come after adequate undergraduate instruction re- 
sulting in a Bachelors Degree in psychology. Com- 
petence acquired in this way should be recognized, 
not by a degree, but by a University Diploma or a 
Certificate, granted after a searching examination 
involving practical as well as theoretical work. A 
person trained in this way could conveniently be 
called a clinical psychologist, junior grade. 

Stage two would be additional to stage one, for 
mber of students capable of benetiting 
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by and large, it would be advantageous for the 
student to be trained in clinical psychology in a 
second stage of training could conveniently be con- University Department specially devoted to the 
sidered as clinical psychologists, senior grade. Re- purpose and directly located in a Teaching Hospital. 
search work in this connection should be carried out Present practice tends to centre the student's aca- 
in relation to problems relevant to clinical psychol- demic teaching on a University Department and 
ogy, but preferably of a fundamental rather than send him out as it were to a Hospital for practical 
of an applied nature. work. In our experience, students are more likely 
In this connection, we place considerable impor- to get a unified training in all aspects of clinical 
tance on "program design." We agree with Mar- psychology when their training is given by a Uni- 
quis (6) that program design" is of the utmost im- versity Department itself centred on and located 
portance in the future development of psychological ina "Teaching Hospital for Mental Disorders. 
research in general, and of clinical research in While, like most training courses in clinical psy- 
particular. Program design, in his view, "is the chology, our own is still in a very fluid and experi- 
attempt to plan a comprehensive, integrated series mental state, we believe that essentially, the pattern 
of studies in relation to a particular set of concepts followed and discussed briefly in this paper is one 
focused on a central problem. It is the attempt to which has certain advantages over the type of course 
broaden and lengthen the scope of a research suf- advocated by the APA Committee on Training in 
ficiently so that we can tell whether it is really Clinical Psychology. We believe that the main 
getting anywhere. It is scientific method in its full points of difference, namely, the divorce of therapy 
and complete form." We would suggest, therefore, from clinical psychology, the splitting up of raining 
that the research training of the future clinical and diagnostic testing and of research into two rela- 
psychologist should preferably be carried out as tively separate courses, and the combination of 
part of a general research program relevant to his University School and Hospital under one roof are 
specialty. In our limited experience, such a pro- worthy of serious consideration. Our main inten- 
cedure has the double value of making the student tion has been, not to lay down rules to be followed, 
feel that he is really assisting in the construction but to suggest for further discussion points of view 
eet: enik vie ain i dy emi redd ota al ore 
the nee time ensuring that Fantamentally impor- ton ec me ra Me MEER experiment 
; g por tion with different types of training can we hope tO 
Enis mo ane D AR M. cule reb omas the exige 
i sce . , ; isions regarding the training of clinical 
right in his view that "program design" will assume psychologists. 
greater and greater importance in the advancement 
of our scientific knowledge of human nature (and we 


from it, and would consist in research training re- 
sulting ina PhD. Students having undergone this 
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CONSPICUOUS feature of Hull's learning 
theory is that it holds that reward is essen- 
tial to learning. In relation to therapy, 

this means, among other things, that problems of 
maladjustment must be described in terms of reward. 
Mowrer and Ullman (2) have done this very well by 
characterizing non-integrative behavior as having 
immediately rewarding but more remote punishing 
consequences. A clear illustration is furnished by a 
student who says this about himself in an auto- 
biography: ‘This adjustive response of withdrawing, 
although successful in relieving tensions stimulated 
by fear of criticism, only intensified any social inade- 
quacies which had become associated with my fear of 
criticism, As I used withdrawing more and more as 
an escape, I found it more and more difficult to meet 
and talk with people on a personal level. It was 
then that the nervous responses associated so fre- 
quently with my social contacts first became de- 
cidedly noticeable." 

If maladjustive behavior is characterized by im- 
mediate rewards but more remote punishments, it 
would seem to follow that any modifications in such 
behavior would result from the punishment’s becom- 
ing more immediate. The more immediate punish- 
Ment should in turn inhibit the behavior and thereby 
force the acquisition of new responses or new modes 
of adjustment. We can invoke the principle of re- 
ward again by stating that its contiguity with the 
new modes of adjustment will lead to the displace- 
ment of the previous maladjustive patterns. 

Let us now try to apply the concepts tha 
been elaborated in the foregoing remarks to therapy. 
When a client presents himself for therapy; he will 
ordinarily be under pressure. It might be said that 
his maladjustive patterns of response have caught up 
With him, Their punishing consequences are Seen. 
It would also appear the 
at the maladjustive 
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is often a favorable condition for therapy, it does not 
in and of itself guarantee any improvement in his 
adjustment. A withdrawn individual might other- 
wise simply be told to get out and mix. Such advice 
does not seem to be particularly effective. The 
dilemma with which we are confronted can be re- 
solved, it seems to me, by the observation that while 
an individual may be under considerable pressure he 
at the same time can still derive immediate rewards 
from his inadequate modes of adjustment. A man 
who is preoccupied when matters of vital importance 
to him are being discussed reduces his tensions to 
some extent even though his behavior is selí-defeat- 
ing from a long-range point of view. An overly- 
aggressive child succeeds primarily in alienating his 
playmates but finds immediate outlets for his 
aggressions. 

If it can be assumed, then, that a client is deriving 
immediate rewards from his behavior that may out- 
weigh more remote punishing consequences (a prin- 
ciple also suggested by Mowrer and Ullman), the task 
of the therapist might be conceptualized as making 
the punishing consequences more available to the 
client. This is of to say that the purpose of the 
therapist should be to punish the client. On the 
contrary, a warm relationship with the therapist 
probably helps displace the anxiety-drive which 
motivates maladjustive behavior. This point can 

be tied in with Hull’s learning theory, incidentally, 
in that responses are, of course, assumed to be asso- 
ciated with drives. Any modification of the latter 
should accordingly alter the corresponding behavior. 

There are various procedures the therapist can em- 
ploy to make the unfortunate consequences of be- 
havior more available to the client. One is the 
hese very consequences. A highly 
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scribing presupposes the existence of rapport between 
client and counselor. We are not likely to perceive 
facts about ourselves or our behavior when our self- 
esteem is threatened. The various means of dodging 
such perceptions such as rationalization and projec- 
tion might be conceptualized in Pavlovian or Hullian 
terms as conditioned-avoidance reactions. Such 
reactions don’t extinguish in experimental situations 
until the animal discovers it will not be shocked. 
Clients seem to respond in a somewhat similar 
fashion. That is, they give up their avoidance reac- 
tions such as rationalization when they discover that 
the therapist is not going to punish them. 

Still another procedure the therapist can use to 
make available to the client the unfortunate conse- 
quences of his behavior is enabling him to define his 
modes of adjustment. Let’s say that a client reports 
that he sleeps excessively, prefers to spend a large 
amount of his time alone, and seeks instruction about 
his work even when it isn’t necessary. Any one of 
these items of behavior by itself may baffle him. If 
they are all seen as manifestations of dependence or 
withdrawal growing out of his dependence they be- 
come more comprehensible and the client is able to 
define them as parts of a total mode of adjustment. 
In so doing he at the same time has a reaction which 
can be described as “I see what I am doing" or “I see 
the relationship between my behavior and my diff- 
culties.” In short, the punishing consequences of 
the behavior have been brought home. 

One last but important means of making available 
to the client the punishing consequences of his be- 
havior is the expression of feeling which Rogers (3) 
has discussed so well. We, of course, conceal our 
fears and hostilities from ourselves because it disturbs 
us to acknowledge that we are afraid or that we may 
toa greater or lesser extent actually hate our siblings, 
our parents, our mates, or our associates. These 
feelings accompany our behavior even though they 
are repressed. If they can be brought to light we 
then have significant cues to what we are doing which 
have not been present previously. It is interesting 
to observe that changes in behavior seem to occur 
when such cues become available without any verbal 
insight on the part of the client. Play therapy, for 
example. is characterized to a large extent by expres- 
sion of feeling, but usually does not involve any 


intellectual understanding on the part of the client 
as to what has taken place. 

With the inhibiting of maladjustive behavior 
through bringing to bear its punishing consequences, 


the therapeutic process is not completed. Any 
learning theory should suggest to us that relearning 
or reorientation is an essential part of therapy. This 
point can stand emphasis since more attention has 
probably been given to insight than any other aspect 
of therapy. Reorientation is equally deserving of 
respect. Perhaps psychologists can make a unique 
contribution to therapy by elaborating the principles 
of learning in this connection. The investigation of 
these principles has been one of our major preoccupa- 
tions, and reorientation in therapy might very well 
be defined as the application of such principles to 
readjustment. 

Hull’s theory would, of course, hold that new 
modes of adjustment are established through certain 
responses occurring and being accompanied by re- 
ward. What role can the therapist play in manipu- 
lating conditions in such a way that the client will 
meet with reward or success in his attempts at read- 
justment? While he cannot control the life experi- 
ences of the client, the therapist can influence his 
motivation and levels of aspiration. More specific- 
ally, he can assist the client in accepting himself, 
which will in turn affect his evaluation of his attempts 
at readjustment. A timid college freshman might 
consider himself a failure if he had a date but found 
his conversational efforts somewhat inept. From 
another point of view the fact that he had the date 
might be considered an important step in the direc- 
tion of his reorientation. 1f he can adopt this point 
of view, he is in a position to reward himself, as it 
were, for the progress he has made, The motivation 
based upon self-acceptance, in short, is much differ- 
ent from that based upon unrealistic levels of aspira- 
tion, and the prospects of reward a anying the 
former are ok hot iioii 

In addition to enhancing self-acceptance as a means 
of increasing the prospects of the client’s steps t0- 
ward reorientation meeting with reward, the thera- 
pist can also help the client to analyze the nature 9 
the behavior he is trying tolearn, A young man who 
is faced with the necessity of secking interviews tO 
secure a job but who is 


also hesitant about goin 
ahead might give some thought to the kind of infor 
mation he can impart during an interview. The 
purpose of the interview, after all, is to get informa- 
tion. In Hullian terms, we might say that thinking 
through the problem in this way changes the indi- 
vidual's anticipatory responses from fer reactions t° 
ote constructive expectations. At the same time 
he is given preparation for meeting a difficult situa? 
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tion and accordingly has better prospects of some 


degree of success or reward in coping with it. 

The client's efforts toward reorientation are aided 
in no small measure, of course, by what he learns in 
the therapeutic situation itself. If the therapist con- 


trives to make new ways of responding to others 


rewarding by the way he behaves toward the client 
perhaps well over half of the battle has been won. 
This means that the therapist must think of his rela- 
tionship with the client as a learning situation and 
act in such a way as to evoke new responses which 
will be satisfying to the client. Ii he simply makes 
the client fecl comfortable in talking with him, this 
fact probably carries over to some degree to other 


relationships. 

French gives an excellent illustration of'the point 
we have in mind in reference to a patient whom he 
describes in this way: 
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consequences of maladjustive behavior. Reorien- 
tation would, then, imply rewarding consequences. 
Very simple suggestions can sometimes lead to be- 
havior that brings deep satisfaction to the client. 
One individual, complained of the stupidity of 
people’s conversation about such things as the 
weather. Further discussion led to the observation 
that idle conversation was often an attempt to be 
friendly at least even though it might not be very 
meaningful in itself. At this point the client was 
receptive to the idea that he himself might do more 
to manifest his good will toward others. During the 
subsequent interview he told with obvious pleasure 
of the satisfaction he had gotten from engaging 
people in conversation about the weather. Appar- 
ently the previous interview had suggested ways of 
acting that brought rewarding consequences which 
in this instance consisted of friendliness shown by 
others toward the client. Numerous other examples 
come readily to mind of our failures to behave in ways 
that bring rewarding consequences in the nature of 
acceptance by others. A common fault of husbands, 
for instance, is neglecting to compliment their wives 
for doing a good job of housekeeping. Employees 
often complain about bosses who let them know if 
anything is wrong but have little to say when a job 
is well done. In the light of these examples, it seems 
clear that therapeutic efforts toward reorientation 
might very well be directed to a large extent toward 
implementing means of behavior making for more 
rewarding interpersonal relationships. 

In summary, a Hullian conceptualization of ther- 
apy might be subsumed under these headings: 1) 
maladjustive behavior has immediately rewarding 
consequences but more remote punishing conse- 
quences, as Mowrer and Ullman have suggested, 2) 
this behavior is inhibited through the punishing 
consequences becoming available to the client, and 
3) new behavior, replacing the maladjustive be- 
is learned when it is carried out and accom- 


havior, 
panied by reward. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGIST AND THE AMERICAN 
DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE 


STEUART HENDERSON BRITT 


McCann-Erickson, Inc., New York City 


HE attention of psychologists is called to 

some services of real importance and rare 

value available through the American Docu- 
mentation Institute. The development of micro- 
photography and bibliofilm has extended into many 
fields, particularly journal publications and ab- 
stracts. The ADI offers to psychologists and other 
scientists various services in the field of documenta- 
tion at low cost. : 

Among the principal achievements of the Amer- 
ican Documentation Institute since its founding in 
1937 are: the establishment of auxiliary publicalion; 
investigation into the apparatus and applications of 
micropholography; and the reproduction of sets of 
journals on microfilm in order that many libraries 
might procure long runs of valuable material in- 
expensively. 


AUXILIARY PUBLICATION 


Auxiliary publication provides a means whereby 
editors of journals and other people, after publishing 
abstracts of worthwhile articles that for one Shaan 
or another cannot be printed in their entirety 
deposit the original manuscript with ADI so that 
microfilm copies can be procured by interested 
persons at nominal cost. (A list of about 4,000 
deposited manuscripts has been compiled and is 
available on request from ADI.) The editor of a 
journal can thereby publish as much or as little of a 
technical paper as he wishes. In the case of a very 
yecialized paper, it may be only an abstract or 
summary. He appends to the notice or article a note 
stating that the full article with diagrams, pictures, 


u 


etc., can be obtained by remitting a certain sum, and 
specifying the document number under which this 
full article has been deposited at the central agency 
operating the auxiliary publication service. Orders 
are sent by readers directly to this central agency 
the American Documentation Institute. Micro. 
ilms of the document, or enlarged photoprints read- 


able without optical aid, are made only if and when 
ordered. In this way the document is perpetually 
“in print,” but no extensive, space-consuming stocks 
need be stored only the document itself and the 


microfilm negative from which positives are made for 
distribution. 

The operation of this plan is simple and uncom- 
plicated; and editors may use it when, how, and if 
they find it helpful. No financial participation OF 
guarantees on the part of the editor or author are 
required. While this plan of auxiliary publication 
could be ‘used with other methods of duplication, 
microfilm is the least expensive and most universal, 
in that text and illustrations of any sort can be 
handled. Scientists and other people are notified of 
the existence of documents and their availability 0? 
order by publication of notices in the journals whose 
editors transmit the documents for deposit. Docu- 
ments are treated in abstract journals in the same 
manner as other articles. Those who want a docu- 
ment may order it and receive it in microfilm OT 
photoprint form. The ADI invites editors of 
journals and institutions to utilize this service; and 
scientists and scholars are requested to bring this 
Service to the attention of editors. 

The editor of The Journal of Applied Psychology 
states that it would be difficult to achieve his goa! 
of “brevity consistent with clarity" were it not for 
te existence of ADI. He says that in one instance 
Bs saved eight pages of tables, thus saving money 
ae author and for the American Psychologica! 

ociation, and yet making all eight tables readily 
available to the reader for 50 cents either in micro 
film form or in photostat form.” 


MICROPHOTOGRAPIY AND BIBLIOFILM SERVICE 


Micropholography has expanded into many 1 
fields, and there is now available equipment whic 
exceeds in speed and efficiency anything thus far 
developed. Computing machinery, in part derive 
from radar and other wartime developments, offers 
possibilities in documentation that still remain t° 
be explored. Facsimile transmission, a laboratory 
technique before the war, is now in sits Recently i 
W ashington D.C. Ultrafax, a means for televisio” 
transmission of documents and distant reproductio? 


at s T nd : z 
at speeds of over a million words per minute, was 


shown publicly by the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
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ica. A rapid selector capable of extracting desired 
information from a vast coded file of data with great 
rapidity is under construction. Miniature facsimile, 
microprint, microcards, and many other processes 
are receiving current attention. 

These developments are of tremendous importance 
because existing systems of journal publication, even 
including abstracts, are strained to the utmost in all 
fields of specialization. Lags in time of publication 
are considerable; materials already published are 
not as readily available as they might be if reproduc- 
tion on microfilm were not available to many 
libraries and individuals. Rare and out-of-print 
journals of a scientific or scholarly nature may be 
added to one's library through use of the ADI sets- 
of-journals project, at unusually low cost. Micro- 
film journals have been made of journals that are 
most in demand. 

The Bibliofilm Service, formerly operated by the 
American Documentation Institute under cooper- 
ative agreement with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, is now being operated by the Library of 
the Department of Agriculture. The ADI is con- 
tinuing to cooperate by loan of equipment, and is 
giving major attention to the important function of 
auxiliary publication through microfilm. The rates 
are as follows:—Microfilm: periodical articles—a flat 
charge of 50 cents for any single article, from any 
single volume of a periodical, regardless of the length 
of the article; books—50 cents for each 50 pages or 
fraction thereof. P/rolostals—10 cents for each page 
of text (20 cents per photostat print), with a mini- 
mum charge of 50 cents per item. 

All charges are on the basis of cash with order, 
except for State and Federal agencies. Orders for 
Bibliofilm Service may be addressed to the Bibliofilm 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and checks or money orders are made 
Payable to the Treasurer of the United States. 


HISTORY OF ADI 


The American Documentation 
existed for more than a decade as an act 
entity in the field of documentation. 
1937 for the promotion and development of docu- 
mentation in scholarly and scientilic fields, itisa 
Non-profit corporation with a membership represent- 
Ing scholarly and scientific agencies. — 

Its councils and activities bring together 


pł ysicist " 2 jmists, 
S, astrono ners, biologists, eco » 3 ists, H- 
archivists, psy- 


brarians, historians, bibliographers, © the common 
i ialists in the c 
Chologists, and many other 5] »ecialist 


Institute has 
ive operating 
Organized in 


interest and problems of documentation. The 
ADI is operated by a Board of five Trustees, elected 
by the membership. 

The Certificate of Incorporation and By-Laws of 
the ADI limit the number of nominating agencies to 
two hundred. At present there are sixty-five such 
agencies, and the Board of Trustees recently voted 
to expand the list of such agencies through the 
adoption of a regulation for the fuller definition of 
the term nominating agency which would include 
« American societies, associations, libraries, museums, 
laboratories, institutes, universities, agencies of 
federal, state or local government, and other organ- 
izations, institutions, or corporate bodies which are 
engaged in, or interested in, documentation activi- 
ties." This widening of definition would make 
possible the inclusion of industrial laboratories, 
business concerns interested in documentation, re- 
search institutes, and other diverse interests. 

Although ADI does not require the payment of 
dues, fees, or assessments by its members, it has 
been solvent ever since its founding, due in large part 
to careful handling of its resources produced by 
grants in aid, gifts, and a small income from micro- 
film activities. The work of the ADI in this field is 
worthy of support, and needs continued financial 
assistance to carry on present projects and further 
activities. Plans are under consideration for in- 
creasing the financial resources; and a regulation 
recently adopted by the Board suggested voluntary 
contributions from nominating agencies. In 1947 
the American Documentation Institute affiliated 
with the International Federation for Documenta- 
tion, recognized by Unesco as an important inter- 
national cooperating agency. This action will bring 
the United States even more into the world picture 
of documentation, and facilitate the exchange of 
information through interlocking committee activity. 

That the whole field of documentation is of the 
greatest importance to scholars and research workers 
goes without saying. Microfilm and other tech- 
niques of documentation still in developmental 
stages open up great possibilities for disseminating 
valuable information, and make available at small 
cost materials which might otherwise be prohibitive 
or impractical of use. Further information concern- 
ADI may be obtained by writing Dr. Watson 


ing the 
ary of the American Documentation 


Davis, Secret 
Institute, Science Service Building, 1719 N St. N.W., 


Washington 6, D. e. 
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PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES IN THE APA FOR 
1949 
The APA office is frequently 
current demand for psychologis 
As measured by the requests coming in, 
still plenty of demand for all kinds of psychologi 
But the preferred applicant is a your 
just finished his PhD. Some two-thirds of the cur- 
rent inquiries describe their candidates in this 
fashion. A large share of the remaining vacancies 
are for an MA of either sex with several years of 
clinical experience. 
Although many employe 
ous levels of skill, they evidently 
psychologists when they apply to the APA Place- 
ment System. This year we are in a better posi- 
tion than formerly to answer those requests. Dur- 
ing April of 1949 there were 
registrants as there were during April of 1948. The 
number of job requests, in contrast, is just about 
it was a year ago. The number of 
and News columns, 
as a result of our 


sked: “What is the 


there is 


ag man who has 


rs use personnel at vari- 
expect well-trained 


four times as many New 


the same 
vacancies described in the Notes 
however, has increased, partly 


encouraging employers to use that method of an- 
nouncing their vacanci Open announcements 
have proven quite successful; 
example, reported recently that witl 
he had received applications from 
several of whom he would probably employ. 

The reasonably young and well-trained psychol- 
Ogist, preferably with a PhD, is the easiest to place; 
but such persons also find it easy to secure positions 
through other channels, so not all of them register 
with the APA, In contrast, people who find it 
difficult to obtain new positions in other ways are 
likely to register. There are three groups whom 
employers usually w oo, 

First are those without graduate training 1n 
Psychology. Because of the lack of demand, we sm 
no longer accepting AB's in psychology "s yia 
trants. We do not get requests lor people at pes 
level and it seems best to tell them that 1n the 
beginning. The ambitious student can pe pe 
iim to get a position for himself which will sive 

him preliminary experience. 

A Pocos group eh in demand is made up e 
Sons trained in other fields, who have heard of the 
Shortage of psychologists; they sometimes seek em- 


bloyment through the APA ofice. 


s. 


one employer, for 
hin three weeks 
58 prospects, 


ill not consider. 


They too have 


to be told that they cannot expect placement in the 
psychological field. 

A third group seldom hearing from employers is 
made up of older psychologists. Most administra- 
tors will not employ psychologists beyond a certain 
age except at fairly high ranks. For lower level 
positions. they demand younger ages. Since the 
job requests tend to be more frequent for employ- 
ment at the lower ranks, particularly in academic 
positions, older registrants are handicapped. Fur- 
thermore, the usual job request carries a salary 
offer of $5000 or less. Many of the older registrants 
want a higher salary in a new position and many are 
already receiving more than $5000 in their present 
posts. These factors make it more difficult for an 
older registrant than for a younger one. 

There are some difficulties which beset the Place- 
ment System even with the best of registrants. One 
is lack of communication. Registrants sometimes 
do not tell us when they move, or when they accept 
a new position; they do not always give frank 
answers to questions which would help us select 
suitable vacancies to which to refer them; and they 
do not always answer letters of inquiry from pro- 
spective employers. Sometimes they register too 
soon, turn down offers, and then write that now 
are ready to consider offers. Employers write 
grateful notes thanking us for lists of prospects, but 
frequently forget to let us know whether they 
actually hired anyone from the lists we supplied. 
Though employers sometimes send us valuable addi- 
tional information about our registrants, the news 
does not always reach us soon enough to be of 


practical use. 

We sometimes co 
placement service, 
money would lead both ri 
to take more seriously thei 


us informed. 
Many organizations require that the registrants 


in their placement service be members. If we re- 
quired of our registrants even as much graduate 
as we do of our members (roughly one vear), 
a group that more nearly meets the 


ations. 
e service and higher education re- 


they 


nsider charging a fee for the 
hoping that the payment of 
egistrants and employers 
r responsibilities to keep 


training 
we would have 
employers’ expect 
Payment for th 
nts for th 

satisfactory Placement System. 
HELEN M. WOLFLE 


quireme e registrants might make a more 
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Paul H. Schiller died in a skiing accident on Mount 
Washington in New Hampshire on May 1, 1949. He 
was visiting Harvard for two months, on leave from 
the Yerkes Laboratories. 
United States two years ago from the University of 
Budapest, where he had been head of the depart- 
ment of psychology. 


Amy R. Holway, formerly of the Merrill-Palmer 
School, died in March 1949 at the age of fifty-four. 


Theodore S. Henry died on November 17, 1948 
at the age of seventy. 


Charlotte Lowe, former APA associate, died Janu- 
ary 25, 1919 in Liverpool, England, at the age of 
sixty-üve. Miss Lowe was born in Liverpool; she 
resigned in 1944 from the Bureau of Child Study, 
Chicago Public Schools, to return to her family. 


Frank A. Beach was elected a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences at the annual meeting 
on April 25-27. Henry Piéron of the Sorbonne was 
elected a Foreign Associate. 


Hadley Cantril of Princeton University received 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on the occa- 
sion of the Bicentennial Celebration of Washington 
and Lee University on April 12, 1949. 


Walter F. Grether attended the First International 
Aeronautical Industries Meeting held in Paris, as 
representative of the Aero Medical Laboratory of 
the United States Air Force. He was invited by 
the chairman to read a paper entitled Design of 
Instruments for Ease of Reading. 


Robert W. Kleemeier, now at Northwestern, has 
accepted the position of director of the newly estab- 
lishel Laboratory for Gerontology and Geriatrics at 
Moosehaven, Florida, effective September 15. 


Walter L. Wilkins, now professor of psychology 
at Notre Dame University, will in September become 
professor of psyc hology and director of the depart- 
ment at Saint Louis University. 


Dr. Schiller came to the, 


B. F. Skinner was elected a member of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society at their annual meeting in 
April. j 


Richard S. Crutchfield has been appointed associ- 
ate professor of psychology at the University of 
California, Berkeley, for the academic year 1949-50. 
He will be on leave from Swarthmore College- 
Henry Gleitman has been appointed assistant pro- 


fessor of psychology at Swarthmore College for the 
coming year. 


„Don Cahalan has accepted the position of research 
director for military personnel for the Attitude 
Research Branch, Army-Air Force Troop Informa- 
tion and Education Division, European Command, 
Department of the Army. His former position as 
director of the Opinion Research Center, University 


of Denver, will be taken over by Hugh J. Parry, now 
associate director. 


Arthur Lerner will be a member of the staff of the 
summer session at Central Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 


" Allen L. Edwards of the University of Washington» 
ritz Heider of the University of Kansas, and David 
A. Grant of the University of Wisconsin will be 


visiting professors at Stanford University this 
summer. i 


f Albin R. Gilbert has returned to the United States 
iin the European Command Engineer School, 
where his duties included supervision of a progt@™ 


for testing aptitudes of German personnel employ 
by the occupation forces. 


S. L. Crawley will be the new head of the depart? 
ment of psychology at the University of Utah after 
September. He is now at CCNY. 


Samuel Gerstein, formerly chief of the VA Ad- 
visement and Guidance Unit in New Haven, W4 
last spring appointed chief clinical psy -chologist ^ 


the U. S. Naval Disciplinary Barracks, Portsmouth» 
New Hampshire, 
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Robert D. Swan of Mary Baldwin College has 
accepted a position for 1949-50 as assistant professor 


at DePauw University. 


Claude E. Buxton has accepted an appointment 
as professor of psychology at Yale University, effec- 


Paul M. Fitts, formerly head of the Aero Medical 
Laboratory, Wright Field, will in the fall go to Ohio 
State University at the rank of professor of 
psychology. 


Paul Horst will spend next year as director of 
research at Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
while on leave of absence from the University of 


tive in September. 


Diplomates. 


dicated specialties. 


In Volume 3, 
of Examiners in Professional Psychology 
in the indicated professional specialties. 
1948), the Board announced the award of its diplom 
The Board announces herewith the aw: 


the APA in the indicated professional specialties. 


diplomas to the senior members in professional fields of psyc 


qualifications. 


CLINICAL 
Adams, Donald K. 
Adams, Michael 
Babcock, Harriet 
Balken, Eva R. 
Barker, Margaret Bradford 
Bartelme, Phyllis F. 
Bergman, Paul 
Betke, Sister Maria Angela 
Bice, Harry V. 
Blanchard, Phyllis 
Blumenthal, Seymour M. 
Bowes, Norman T. 
Buhler, Charlotte B. 
Burnside, Lenoir Henderson 
Cantarow, Elizabeth S. 
Carlson, Wendell R. 
Carroll, Clara 
Carter, Linda L. 
Cason, Hulscy 
Chase, Genevieve 
Conkey, Ruth Clark 
Cornsweet, Albert C. 
Cowin, Marion F. 
Curtis, Henry S , Jr. 
Deahl, Katharine 
Dimmick, Graham B. 
Driscoll, Gertrude P. 
Durfee, Hildegard 
Easter, Verna A. 
Edwards, Austin S. 
ne Stanley G. 


ny TAM I) 
arian J. 


Helen L 


Ri 
3 Roberta Pa 
"iedline 


arkinson 
"unswik, Else 


‘ora |. 


Gaudet, E. Louise 
Gillman, Etta C. 
Gilmore, John V. 
Glanville, A. Douglas 
Goudge, Mabel E. 
Granich, Louis 
Grayson, Harry M. 
Greenberg, Pearl 
Greene, James E. 
Guiles, Austin P. 
Hansburg, Henry G. 
Harrison, Ross 
Hellmer, Leo A. 
Herrick, Colin J. 
Herrmann, Katharine F. 
Hewson, Louise R. 
Hibler, Francis W. 
Hinckley, Elmer D. 
Hinton, Ralph T., Jr. 
Hunt, J. McV. 
Jones, Viola M. 
Katz, Ernst 

Katz, Evelyn 

Kelley, Ida B. 
Kessler, Mabel G. 
Key, Cora B. 

Klein, D. B. 

Ledwith, Nettie Herrington 


Lewin, Herbert S. 
Lithauer, Donah B. 
Lodge, George TE 
Lorr, Maurice 
Lottier, Stuart 
li 8 d 


Mc Gin, : A 


Milstein, A. 
Murphy. Ww 


Washington. 


Myers, C. Roger 
O'Connor, Zena C. 

Orr, Sister M. St. Mary 
Ortleb, Ruth 

Page, Dorothy C. 

Page, James D. 
Patterson, Mervin 
Patterson, Ruth Melcher 
Paulsen, Alma A. 

Peck, Leigh 

Perkins, Keith J. 
Pignatelli, Myrtle E. "Luneau 
Reigart, Agnes Hodgson 
Riley, Gordon L. 
Rohde, Amanda R. 
Rohrer, Perry L. 
Rosen, Esther Katz 
Rowe, Dorothy 

St. Clair, Walter F. 
Schwesinger, Gladys C. 
Scovill, Mary S. 

Seago, Dorothy Wilson 
Sears, Richard 

Seiler, Geraldine F. 
Seward, Georgene H. 
Shaffer, G. Wilson 
Siegel, Miriam G. 
Simmons, Persis W. 
Speevack, Morris 
Spencer, Douglas 

Starr, Anna Spiesman 
Telford, Charles W. 
Thorpe, Louis P. 


Ul Umar. Charles A. 


N 


(1 
zgther Stubbs 


Number 5, of the American Psychologist (May 1948), the American Board 
announced the award of its diplomas to 234 members of the APA 

In Volume 3, Number 8, of the American Psychologist (August 
as to 194 additional members of the APA in the in- 
ard of its diplomas to another 195 members of 
These three announcements represent the award of 623 
hology, on the basis of a review of individual 


Webb, Marvin W. 
Weiss, Emalyn R. 
Wepman, Joseph M. 
Westbrook, Charles H. 
Westburgh, Edward M. 
Whiteside, Stella 
Woodring, Paul D. 
Woolf, Henriette K. 
Worcester, Dean A. 
Wright, Martin E. 
Young, Grace C. 
Young, Paul C. 
Young, Robert A. 
Zawadzki, Bohdan 


INDUSTRIAL 


Baier, Donald E. 
Brouwer, Paul J. 
Brown, Clarence W. 
Buckingham, Guy E. 
Chappell, Matthew N. 
Copeland, Herman A. 
Cutler, Theodore H. 
Dean, Dawson F. 
Flory, Charles D. 
Foley, John P., Jr. 
Forbes, Theodore W. 
Freiberg, Albert D. 
Fryer, Douglas H. 
Gorsuch, John H. 
Greene, Edward B. 
Habbe, Stephen 
Hattwick, Melvin S. 
Jams, Sidney Q. 


reap as 


RT Karslake, James S. 
WM Martin, John R. 
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INDUSTRIAL, Cont. 


McNamara, Walter J. 
Moore, Herbert 
Moore, Joseph E. 
Otis, Jay L. 

Paterson, Donald G. 
Raney, Edward T. 
Replogle, Fred A. 
Root, Alfred R. 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


Failor, Clarence W. 
Faries, Miriam 
Froehlich, Clifford P. 
Hamrick, Randall B. 
Hanna, Joseph V. 
Harrell, Ruth Flinn 
Heston, Joseph C. 
Hill, Lillian Bray 
Leuba, Clarence 


Mathewson, Robert H. 
McClintock, James A. 
Meiss, Margaret L. 
Meyer, George 
Moynihan, Rev. James F. 
Mueller, Kate Hevner 
Nelson, A. Gordon 
Odoroff, Maurice E. 
Partington, John 
Reynolds, Henry 
Ryans, David G. 
Shuttleworth, Fra 
Stalnaker, John M. 
Steel, Marion Smith 


Ruch, Floyd L. 
Selover, Robert B. 
Shurrager, Phil S. 
Sones, A. Merlin 
Upton, Morgan 
Vernon, Leroy N. 
Warren, Neil D. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


Aaron, Sadie 
Arsenian, Seth 
Block, Virginia Lee 
Bluett, Charles G. 
Bogardus, Helen E. Tuckman, Jacob 
Carlson, Harold S. Tyler, Leona E. 
Carlson, Hilding B. White, J. Gustav 
Cason, Eloise B. Wilke, Walter H. 


kK. 


In a recent listing of diplomas awarded by the 
Board, the field of specialization for Dr. Gladys 
Hipple Watson was listed as clinical psychology 
This listing is incorrect inasmuch as her diploma 
was awarded in the field of counseling and guidance 
and the Board takes this opportunity to: make a 
formal correction of its earlier error of listing. 

Joun G. DARLEY 
Secy. of ABEPP 


Personality: Symposia on Topical Issues is the 
name of a new series of symposia under the editorship 
of Werner Wolff, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York 
which will be published by Grune & Slratton. 
Joseph Precker is the assistant editor, and thieey 
consulting editors have been appointed. Dr. Wolft 
plans the first issue for September 1. Manuscripts 
are invited. 

The annual time of election for APA Associates 
has changed. The deadline for applications is now 
August 1 rather than February 15. 


The Illinois Psychological Association, formerly 
the Illinois Association for Applied Psychology, has 
recently amended its By-Laws to broaden its func- 
tions and purposes, and to admit to full membership 
every reputable psychologist in Illinois who meets 


the minimum requirements of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. Apply for application blanks to 
the secretary, Dr. Milton A. Saffir, 55 East Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


] A Workshop for Research on Old Age will be held 
from August 8 to 26 at the University of Chicago; 
under the direction of Ernest W. Burgess and Robert 
J. Havighurst. Applications are invited. 


The Association of Midwestern College Psychia- 
trists and Clinical Psychologists held a program at 
Indiana University on April 9 and 10. Psychologists 
who spoke were Fred McKinney and Irwin A. Berg- 
The program chairman was Delton C. Beier. 


The Southeastern Association of Directors of VA 
Guidance Centers held a spring conference on Apri 
land2. Savannah’s Community Guidance Center 
acted as host. This association, involving the guid- 
ance directors of the education institutions ant 
public school systems in Florida, Georgia, Mabam? 
Tennessee, and North and South Carolina, meet? 
twice à year to discuss professional and administra" 
tive problems. 


The Third Annual Conference on Mental Hygie®® 
and the Problems of Exceptional Children mc! at 
Syracuse University on May 13 and 14. 


The Brooklyn College Testing and Advisement 
Center has announced the formation of a remedia 
reading clinic for children and adults in addition t° 
d other services. The staff now includes Ma* 
Siegel, chief psychologist; Albert Hahn and Joseph 
Sturm, clinical psychologists; Wilhelmina prake: 


Na i Pa ` d 
Naomi Parness, and Jean Cole, vocational coun 
selors. 


The trustees of the Godfrey Thomson Research 
Fund have given £5,000 to the University of pdin- 
burgh and promised an annual payment of £1,000 
(in the first instance up to 1952) to permit the estab- 
lishment of a Readership in Educational Researc™ 
the holder of which will be largely concerned wit? 
Beo into problems of selection and testing: 

, The Godfrey Thomson Research Fund draws i 

income from royalties on the Moray House Test? 
and on fees from county and city education author” 
ties for the use of tests and statistical advice- The 
tests for eleven-year-old children are very widely 
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used, for seven out of ten children in Great Britain 
are testel by Moray House Tests at the age of eleven 
or thereabouts. 


The 1949 Directory is still on schedule, with the 
copy due to leave the APA office on June 18. On 
May 26, 5247 cards had been returned by the 
members. 


The election ballot for 1949 is on schedule, with 
the ballot due to be mailed early in June. This year 
248 letters were sent out to ascertain whether candi- 


dates would serve if elected. 


The Ninth International Congress of Psycho- 
technology will meet in Berne, Switzerland, on Sep- 
tember 12-17, 1949, with Henri Piéron as president. 
Reports can be given in French, English, German, 
and Italian. The registration fee for active members 
will be S12, and for associate members, S6. For 
tourist and hotel information, write to Le Bureau 
Official de Renseignements, Bundesgasse 20, Berne, 
Suisse. For additional information and for regis- 
tration, write to Mme. Dr. Franziska Baumgarten, 
Thunstrasse 35, Berne, Suisse. 

Psychologists wishing to send exhibits of charts, 
tests, or recent books for display at the International 
Congress of Psychotechnology should correspond 
with Harold Seashore, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
18, who has consented to arrange for the forwarding 


of such exhibits. 


The University of Cincinnati should technically 
not have been listed in “Available Internships in 
' in the February issue of the American 
Psychologist. The nearest approximation to an 
internship, a graduate assistantship, is currently 
filled by a student who will require two more years 


to complete the PhD. We regret that we have 
for both the University and 


Psychology’ 


caused unnecessary work 
for the prospective applicants. 
e 


The Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington, 
D. C., has announced that it hopes to undertake a 
number of research projects in the near future. Con- 
templated projects include topics in the general 
areas of job evaluation and classification, selection of 
Personnel, and evaluation and improvement of train- 
ing techniques. The following are examples of the 


avy is interested: (1) 
the Navy personnel 


type of studies in which the N 
Study of the effectiveness of 


classification system; (2) study of military jobs in 
which scientists can be most effectively utilized; 
(3) the development of measuring instruments, other 
than questionnaires, for personality, character, and 
temperament characteristics; (4) design and valida- 
tion of “situational tests" for the appraisal of 
leadership and leadership aptitude; (3) development 
of non-verbal, culture-free classification tests; (6) 
development of higher level tests of aptitude; (7) 
development and validation of psychomotor tests; 
(8) study of forgetting curves and rates of deteriora- 
tion on relatively complex skills; and (9) identifica- 
tion of differential characteristics of superior in- 
structors in various training programs. 

Research organizations who might be interested 
should write to the Research Division of the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel, Washington 25, D. C. Groups 
who inquire will be furnished more specitic informa- 
tion concerning this extensive program. 


School psychologist in field of clinical; fiscal year 
begins July 1, with preference for a candidate who 
will serve 12 months in the year with one month's 
vacation; however, ten months’ service is a possi- 
bility. The candidate must qualify as a psychologi- 
cal examiner in the State of Illinois; requirements 
are an MA or higher degree in the field of psychology 
or educational psychology, and one year of paid 
experience with children at all ages under the super- 
vision of a qualified psychological examiner. Salary 
dependent on experience and training; from $4000 
to $5000 for 12 months. Apply to Miss Hester C. 
Burbridge, Education of Exceptional Children, 
Evanston Public Schools, Evanston, Illinois. 


Employment counselors, who have training and 
experience in vocational guidance and employment 
placement work, and a speaking knowledge of Vid- 
dish or German. Salary, $2950 to $4175. Apply 
to Miss Doris Scheiber, Personnel Assistant, United 
Service for New Americans, Inc., 15 Park Row, New 


York 7, N. X. 


Examiners. The New York State Department of 
Civil Service will accept applications during June for 
positions on its examining staff. Nationwide exami- 
nations will be held during July for positions ranging 
up to a maximum salary of $8145 annually. En- 
trance salaries for the positions open to non-residents 
of New York State are $4242, $5232, and $6700, with 


five annual increments. Additional positions open 
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to residents of New York State have entrance salaries 
of $3450 with annual increments up to $4176. For 
application forms and detailed announcements, write 
to Dr. Thomas L. Bransford, Director of Examina- 
tions, New York State Department of Civil Service, 
39 Columbia Street, Albany, New York. 


Professor of psychology and chairman of the de- 
partment. The University of Manitoba invites 
applications for this position. Commencing salary 
$5000 to $5500. Duties to commence September 1, 
1949. Superannuation plan. Traveling allowance. 
Training should be predominantly in the social, clini- 
cal and/or personality fields. 

Applications should be sent to the Registrar, 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada, by July 
15, 1949 and should include a statement of the appli- 
cant's academic qualifications and his teaching and 
research experience, and three letters of reference of 
recent date. 


School psychologist by September 1, woman pre- 
ferred, clinical experience, MA or PhD, for school 
system of 6000 students and 275 teachers. Appro- 
priate salary. Apply to Henry Earl Smith, Superin- 
tendent, Sheboygan Public Schools, 837 Jefferson 
Avenue, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


Clinical psychologist, as soon as possible, either 
sex, MA degree, general experience of one or two 
years with children and specific experience with pro- 
jective tests; preferably someone with ability to 
carry on treatment with both parents and children. 
Send credentials to James M. Robins, Executive 
Secretary, Erie Guidance Center, 238 West Eighth 
Street, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Child psychologist, within next six months, for a 
position with the recently established Tacoma and 
Pierce County Child Guidance Clinic; duties 
therapy under supervision and clinical testing, 
Salary, about $4300. Apply to Dr. Robert C. 
Murphy, Director, 2324 Pacific Avenue, Tacoma 2 
Washington. , 


Statistician, with background in psychological or 
medical research, to conduct studies of aircraft 
accidents in the Flying Safety Division at Langley 
Air Force Base, Virginia. Salary at Grade P-5 
($6235.20 per year); if especially well-qualified 
candidate can be found, may be P-6 ($7432.20 per 


year). Apply to the Civilian Personnel Office, 
Langley Air Force Base, Virginia. 


Second Lieutenancies for graduate students. The 
Department of the Army will select graduate 
students for training under Army sponsorship during 
the final one or two years of study leading to the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. After receiving his 
degree, the psychologist must apply for and, if 
accepted, will receive a commission as à First 
Lieutenant, Medical Service Corps, Regular United 
States Army. 

Applicants must be graduate students in clinical 
psychology and psychophysiology who: 

1, Are male citizens of the United States. 

2. Are not less than twenty-one nor more than 
twenty-nine and one-half years of age at the time 9 
application. 

3. Have completed at least two years of graduate 
work leading to the PhD degree in clinical psychology 
or psychophysiology and be matriculated in a recog- 
nized university at the time of application. 

The selected candidates will receive the salary of 
Second Lieutenants ($3184 if married and $2950 ! 
unmarried); they must pay for their own tuition 
and other fees. 

For further information write to Department of 
the Army, Office of the Surgeon General, Washing“ 
ton 25, D. C., Attention: Clinical Psychology Branch 


Clinical psychologists, rank Psychologist Ib " 
child guidance center in Madison. Salary $285 pe 
cost-of-living bonus of $35 a month. Center is US? 
for field work by the Department of Psychology ar 
School of Social Work of the University of Wiscons™ 
Apply to Dr. Eugenia S. Cameron, Bureau : 
Maternal and Child Health, State Office Buildin® 
Madison 2, Wisconsin. 

Industrial psychologist, PhD, industrial experienc? 
preferred. Write to W. Boyd Owen, Owens-Illino’ 
Glass Co., Box 1035, Toledo, Ohio. 


Industrial psychologist, MA, to write report? A 
industrial clients based on tests, interview, and othe” 
data. Salary $2400 during training period. Sala i 
increases dependent on ability. Profit-sharing pie” 
Send complete credentials to Mr. Martin M- Bro 
Chief Psychologist, The Personnel Institute, 201 
57th St., New York 22, New York. 
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Scored for comprehension, rate, 
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THE SURVEY TEST 


(of the Diagnostic Reading Tests) 
has 7 major uses: 


For assaying skills i s 
el assaying lls in Rate, Comprehension, and Voc 
‘or screening purposes in entrance testing 
For prediction of college success 7 
For sectioning classes in English, etc 
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3 id ndg remedial work ing individual deficiencies 
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SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 4 


9:30 on Board of Directors, APA, Headquarters Suite... 


MONDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 5 


sium: Problems of Graduate Education in Clinical Psychology (Report of APA Conference). 


10:00-12:00 Sympo 
Div. 12. Silver Glade, Cosmo........ site wid de ug RB NN Ma TIN 6 ete guck us Bane DEE RR KV e M 266 
E. L. Kelly, Chairman; J. G. Miller, C. C. Bennett, W. Dennis, W. A. Hunt 

MONDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING 

3:00-5:00 Symposium: The Role of the Psychologist in the Practice and Teaching of Therapy. Div. 12. 
Silver Glade, Cosmo....... 267 
M. Brenman, Chairman; R. 

6:00-8:00 Report of the Committee on By-Laws. H. Seashore, Chairman. Division of Counseling and 
Guidance Psychologists. Crystal Room, Cosmo... ttt ttt 292 

7:00 Presidential Address and Business Meeting. Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology. 

ci natia AIME dis TH irons bia 267 


Silver Glade, Cosmo... .. oc 
Non-intellective Intelligence 


David Wechsler. Cognitive, Conative and 


8:00 Presidential Address and Business Meeting. Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. 
Rooms B&C&D, CORD cc: rtm nice nas y gh atas seat a qe pe etus RTT «ow ing AES me^ on 264 
Ronald Lippitt Social Psy 


Publications and Board of Editors. Headquarters Suite...... 209 


8:00 Joint Meeting of Committee on 
TUESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 6 


8:50-9:50 Learning. Div. 3. Empire Room, Sith they usit gem tan et wk RU crean na RE TS AS a Oe Ed 


8:50 D. T. Herman and I. G. Broussard. A study in the lea: - 
sented simultaneously. . -14t eere e wan mes sea id Eo us NEM EVER 
9:05 ag te The effect of pre-solution training on the finally-to-be learned problem oe. 218 
OZ divi i si E i lationship of conditional stimulus intensity 
< iv ] differences 1n the functional relations n 

9:20 K. Zener. Indiv idua Aaien "n 

"sponse magnitudes... iiber err rn ne ep qa nes ei 
9:35 "3 uem Behavior potentiality under conditions of satiation... 218 
235 Ae š 

urrent Social Psychological Research on International Conflict and Understanding. 

264 


8:50-10:50 Symposium: C Room, Shirley = 
incoln Room, Shirley..--- 2 Ps 
Se Wile Coats A.A Campbell, O. Klineberg, M. Mead, D. V. McGranahan 
a e; a dg mecs 
191 


| 2:30-4:00 


2:50-3:50 

2:50 

nn 3:05 
| 3:20 
| 3:35 


4:00-5:00 


4:00-5:00 


4:00-5:00 
4:00 
4:15 
4:30 
4:45 
4:00-5:00 
4:00-5:15 
4:00 
4:15 
4:30 
4:45 


5:00 


4:00-5:30 


4:00-5:30 


5:00-6:00 


5:00-6:30 


6:30-8:00 


6:30-8:00 
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Presidential Address and Business Meeting. Division of General Psychology. Officers’ Club, 


COSMO as cna eene ne ET E PER IR rn BS 
Robert H. Seashore. Special Abilities: Their Nature, Interrelations and Development 


Drives. Div. 3. Empire Room, Shirley.... "T quada pi wei Sas GRE QUÉ pas eee eu ne 
K. J. Hayes. An experimental criticism of the Spence and Lippitt procedure. 

F. W. Finger. Hunger drive and general activity in the rat... emt 
C. Pfaffmann. The effect of thirst on salt preference. ..... eene T9 
L. M. Stolurow. Caloric hunger drive in male and female wild gray and albino rats. . 


Business Meeting. Division of Experimental Psychology. Empire Room, Shirley..............- 
Kurt Lewin Memorial Award Meeting. SPSSI. Lincoln Room, Shirley. i.a uco vac so o nio aH axes & 
D. W. MacKinnon, Chairman; E. C. Tolman, Speaker 


Psychotherapeutic Aspects of Counseling. Div. 17. Rooms B&C&D, Cosmo...........-..+-++ 
D. S. Arbuckle. A teacher as a source of maladjustment.............. 
S. Fishman, M. Kransdorf, and W. Lifton. A study of amputee acceptance of prosthetic devices 
H. B. Pepinsky. Brief group psychotherapy and role and status: a case study. 
J. Stubbins. Vocational aspirations........... sss. 


Closed Meeting for Psychologists Employed Full Time in Industry. M. A. Bills, Chairman. Div. 14. 
Tabor Room, Brown..... 


Studies of Teaching Ability and Related Problems. Div. 15. Officers’ Club, Cosmo..........--- 
H. H. Remmers, D. N. Elliott, and F. D. Martin. Interrelationships of various teaching criteria. 
D. G. Ryans. An analysis of teacher examination scores of college seniors who expect to become 
teachers......... a de pm — nnt 
S. L. Witryol. Age trends in children's evaluation of behavior as approved or disapproved by 
classroom teachers. ......... ss. Lie cra 2E aite ETT Te Ce SRT Tee Te ee 21 
F. Costin and P. E. Eiserer. Students’ attitudes toward school life as revealed by a sentence 
completion test........ 


Business Meeting. Division of Consulting Psychology. Room A, Cosmo 


Social Hour for Members of the Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology. Silver Glade, 


Business Meeting and Social Hour. Division of Industrial and Business Psychology. Room 321, 


Banquet and Presidential Address. Division of Industrial and Business Psychology. Onyx Room, 


Business Meeting and Presidential Address. Division of Counseling and Guidance Psychologists- 
Rooms BAC, ‘Cosmin xa s sont sins, xi napis a tle Sek VI Bow e AR 


Hugh M. Bell. The Psychologist as a Counselor 


271 


277 


277 
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Page 
Presidential Address and Report of the Executive Secretary, American Psychological Associa- 
tion. Lincoln Room, Shirley....... 2.2.6... eee er he Inn 209 
Donald G. Marquis, Chairman 
Dael Wolfle. Annual Report of the Executive Secretary 
Ernest R. Hilgard. Human Motives and the Concept of the Self 
Informal Reception for the President and Board of Directors of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association. Empire Room, Shirley 


8:50-9:50 


8:50-9:50 
8:50 
9:05 
9:20 


9:35 


8:50-9:50 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 7 


Brain Functions. Div. 3. Empire Room, Shirley.......... is aie OO SIR as Bese. UT RO IE 
J. L. Kennedy and R. M. Gottsdanker. The relation between the kappa electroencephalogram 

| ee ee ee ee en eee E EE ee . 224 
D. R. Meyer. A multivariate ana of direct method delayed reaction by monkeys........... 224 
H. F. Harlow. Formation of oddity principle learning sets of normal and brain-injured monkeys 225 
R. T. Davis and H. F. Harlow. Performance of normal and brain-injured monkeys on mechanical 

puzzles with and without food, reWardz. ao o acu neu ia awn sists slew erii Ham sey Ta ar b Renee nee e ED. 
Test Ideas. Div. 5 and the Psychometric Society. Lincoln Room, Shirley......... se 235 
D. G. Humm. Measures of temperamental integration........ ees eserci terres srece res ee 235 
J. C. Flanagan. Techniques for developing critical requirements from critical incidents 236 
H. J. A. Rimoldi. Personal tempo... daa see eee ven eme n eene ene eee eee 236 
H. Haggerty and G. Rosenberger. A comparative study of valid and non-valid items in an Army 

job knowledge festcso cecus ees we ness ni tn se seston eei vais du wt Hes RUE TM HHP dius pepe 236 
Evaluation of Counseling Tools and Techniques. Div. 17. Silver Glade, Cosmo..............-- 295 
G. V. Anderson. Rapid evaluation of vocational interests in the client’s own terms as an aid in 

counseling. . - - 295 
P. L. Dressel. Eflicacy of certain interview techniques in test interpretation......... see 295 


B. Kirchheimer and R. R. Headley. Factors related to voluntary discontinuance of contact dur- 


ing counseling...-.-++++ 0t] b HE HIA As eS TER Suppe Ure 
J. Tuckman. Social status of women's occupations 


Research and Training in Governmental Agencies. Div. 18. Officers' Club, COSMO... 30.682 ces ess 298 
E. S. Primoff. Machine-scored Civil Service tests of dexterity and perception cnihens oeind weave LOS 
A. A. Kramish. An analysis of the effectiveness of personal counseling with veterans I 298 
M. Shultz. Validation of a pencil and paper test battery for ten major groups of office machine 


- aes Bret ate seca v tunc wi de voa E RE t St a was dan d js sioe. 298 
Oee aoe red irae nn ke dA "dass in 
T Os Renan. The United States Air Force trains its university instructors how to teach...... 299 
Student Affiliate Meeting. R. L. Thorndike, Chairman. Room A, Cosmo,...............-..5-- 209 
8:50-11:00 Esthetics. Program of Invited Papers, Presidential Address, and Business Meeting. Div. 10. 

- : Wedgewood Room, Brown....----- sg hh EE IE HO vi eR eie eh A a 265 
H. Wunderlich. Psychology of the esthetic object... iis 265 
v. M. Brown. A factorial study of the Birkhoff figures. ccce n nmn 265 
C. Patrick How creative thought is related toleni. ue: de ois rem Pew aes osos Cube eripe iles tex ware 266 
J “Portnoy A psychological theory of artistic creation..... "————————" 266 

Paul R Farnsworth. A Consideration of the Measures of Musical Taste 
eo 209 


8:50-11:20 Select 


ed Films on General Experimental and Educational Psychology. Blue Room, Cosmo.... 


| 196 


) 9:00-9:45 
| 9:00 
b UM 9:15 

9:30 


I1 10:00-11:00 
| 10:00 


10:15 


10:30 


10:45 


10:00-11:00 


10:00 


10:15 


10:30 
10:45 


10:00-12:00 


10:00-12:00 


| 11:00-12:00 
t 11:00 
11:15 
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The Psychology of Reading and Related Problems. Div. 15. Rooms B&C, Cosmo 
H. Feifel and I. Lorge. Qualitative differences in the vocabulary responses of children. ....... 290 
F. Couey and M. L. Miller. Analysis of reading training effects, using a modification of the Air 

University method.......... 
E. Murray. General semantics in the learning process. ...... le 


Reinforcement. Div. 3. Empire Room, Shirley....................04. 226 
D. A. Grant and H. W. Hake. Acquisition and extinction of the Minnha vaba response 
with differing percentages of “reinforcement.” ecb. Sean ead Roni acm . 226 
D. D. Wickens and C. E. Platt. The effect ofi response termination of the conditioned stimulus 
on learning rate in classical and instrumental conditioning... .. . 226 
J. F. Hall and D. D. Wickens. Secondary reinforcement as a function sat the mimber of differential 
primary reinforcements. ...... 6.6.25 - 000000 e ester teen eee eens : 226 
G. R. Stone. The effect of négative | incentives in serial learning. V. Resonis repetition as a 
function of successive serial verbal punishments.....................--20-- TN Pall. DOM 
Administrative Aspects of the Counseling Program. Div. 17. Silver Glade, Cosmo.............. 297 
M. Dreese. Present policies and future plans of college guidance centers €— under Veterans 
Administration contracts as related to pre-VA status of center...........0.00.0.55.00.00 0000 297 


H. Marshall. A two-year program in a university for students with limited 4 native “ability for 
academic background.............-.. P o 297 


I. A. Berg and A. C. Van Dusen. A fraining program for 'Counselürs of “normal” adults —— 297 
E. I. Strongin. Vocational, avocational and educational guidance at a psychiatric hospital. 298 
Demonstrations of Diagnostic and Therapeutic Procedures. Div. 12. 

Szondi Test: Clinical Applications and Research Approaches. Rooms B&C, Cosmo. ...... 271 
S. Deri, Chairman; R. Bromberg, E. Fromm, R. Holt, W. B. Lemmon, W. Klopfer, A. I. Rabin 
Demonstration of Three-Dimensional Apperception Test. Room A, Cosmo .. 271 

C. S. Hall, Chairman; D. T. Allen, Demonstrator; G. Kisker, M. Harrower, L. J. Stone 
Presentation of the H-T-P Test. Room 321, Brown... ..... 002000000. ..0.....00.. 271 


J. N. Buck, Chairman; H. Bolgar, F. Brown, V. Kirk, S. Landisberg, b. Portenier, F. . Mateer, 
K. Bannon, V. Sommers 

Demonstration of the MAPS Test. Mayfair Room, Brown. LM P RP 271 
S. M. Wesley, Chairman; E. S. Schneidman, W. Joel, R. Fine, N. Tarberow, 'G. R. Bach, W. B. 
Lucas 

Other Projective Devices. Tabor and Stratton Rooms, Brown.. . 271 
M. L. Hutt, Chairman; M. Harrower, unpleasant concept test; D. D. Glad, an emotional pro- 
jection test; S. B. Kutash, graphomotorp rojection test; E. Hellersberg, procedure for investi- 
gating adaptation to reality. 

Client-Centered Therapy. Officers’ Club, Cosmo........... 
J. M. Butler, Chairman; A. T. Gordon, D. L. Grummon 
Demonstration of Multiple Therapy. Crystal Room, Cosmo.... 

J. Warkentin, Chairman; B. L. Kell, G. Haigh 


271 


272 


Panel Discussion: The Role of Personnel Psychology in Improving Labor-Management Rela- 


tions. SPSSI, Div. 14, and Industrial Relations Research Assn. Lincoln Room, Shirley......... 264 
T. H. Cutler, Chairman; J. Tiffin, M. S. Viteles, N. R. F. Maier, R. Bellows, H. Taylor, W. 
Gomberg i , 

Test Specialization. Div. 5 and Psychometric Society. Silver Glade, Cosmo................+-+ 237 
E. E. Cureton. Validity, reliability and baloney : 237 


F. Friggs, L. A. Noble, W. Reynolds, W. Sinaiko, J. Cole, anid H. Genan. Relationships of 
personality factors as measured by the Rosenzweig picture frustration test to measure ability, 
and success in a psychology course with ability held constant.. 


£ 
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11:30 
11:45 


11:10-12:10 
11:10 
11:25 
11:40 
11:55 


12:45-3:00 


1:40-2:40 
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1:40-3:40 


1:40-3:40 


1:40-3:40 


1:40-3:40 


1:40-3:40 


1:40-4:10 
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Page 
W. G. Mollenkopf. Time limit and item placement as related to item analyses ................ 237 
T. Staton. The validity of typewritten transcripts of seminars for evaluating the effectiveness of 
participants. serari cos ane sen oes et nt BES FAR PEE KA UN WS GA Dua EVA P CH BRA HAT ae ee ES OY g 238 


Inhibition. Div. 3. Empire Room, Shirley. ............. eee 
A. J. North. Improvement in successive discrimination reversals...... 6.06.00... 4 00200 ee eee es 22 
B. J. Underwood. Differentiating factors in retroactive inhibition 
M. E. Thompson. Centrifugal swing or work inhibition as a factor in maze behavior 
W. M. Lepley. An hypothesis concerning the generation and use of synonyms... 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING 


Luncheon. Committee of University Department Chairmen. Room A, Cosmo................ 209 
Vision J. Div; $. Officers” Clib Cosmo: ; a: 2 m 225 959 gus aes n 260 39g ES He dea HE MES qus TG H3 228 
D. Rethlingshafer. Change in “meaning” to a visual stimulus when the drive was changed...... 228 


S. B. Sells. The relation of fatigue of accommodation to muscle balance......... 
A. R. Lauer. The effect of certain color filters on visual acuity at low levels of illumination with 

and without opposing ln P ———— ——— ERN ERN . 229 
W. H. Lichte. Shape constancy: the Brunswik ratio as a function of stimulus-object differences... 229 


Methodology in Social Psychology. Div. 8. Rooms REO, COST Giese: ame spore aed cuis Kee entis, sees tut ome 
R. K. White. The value-system of our culture; an empirical approach to motivation 
E. M. Ligon. E xperimental design for character research Ex Ne een ons ee ten A 

R. Hogrefe, S. W. Cook, and C. Selltiz. The selection of problems is research in the field of 
intergroup velütionsta GaSe Stu Mewes pun wes qui ur BEER OE UET Geb TOR Ree QE bee paw vss 254 
C. Haner and N. C. Meier. Is the probability (area) s giviplitig- inéthodology superior to the 


quota methodology for public.opinion teastrement?, ue cuu ea aee ense sies tres hase snm onis em niei en 254 

Presidential Address and Business Meeting. Div. 15. Room 321, Brown..... css csa ras onw ora na 290 

Arthur I. Gates. The Concept of Insight 

Symposium: The Implications of Psychological Theory for the Evaluation of Psychotherapy. 

Div. Band $ Silver Clade; Cosmo, ————————— 272 

J. McV. Hunt, Chairman; L. S. Kogan, F. Y. ‘Billingslea, J. G. Miller, A. Combs, D. Snygg, D. W. 

MacKinnon, S. Rosenzweig, O. H. Mowrer 

Panel Discussion: Psychological Studies of Labor-Management Relations. SPSSI, Div. 14, 
and Industrial Relations Research Assn. Lincoln Room, Shirley...........................,, 264 


A Kornhauser, Chairman; D. Katz, J. R. P. French, A. F. Zander, R. N. McMurry, EW. 
Bakke, R. Stagner, J. C. Worthy 


Symposium: The Problem of Protecting the Public by Appropriate Legislation for the Practice 
of Psychology- Sponsored by the Conference of State Psychological Associations. Empire Room, 


Shirleyenau dign cuim airaa Pet ER RSG Us Sum aai dod xa oi t ea e mbu Da toar Oua em F $ TNE e 210 
J- G: Peatman, Chairman; K. F. Hidir M. A. Safir, G.R. Wi endt, G. A. Kelly, A. W. Combs, J. 


W. Macfarlane 


Conference of Administrators of Miller Analogies Test Centers. Others interested in graduate 


selection are invited. H. Seashore, Chairman. Mayfair Room, Brown g BEKIT) 


Symposium: The Role of Electronic High Speed Computers in Psychological Research. Psycho- 


metric Society, Crystal Room, Cosmo 2... 809 
H. Harman, Chairman: H. Aiken, E. W. Cannon, J. B. Carroll, J. W. Forester, H. J. R. Grosch 
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Vision II. Div. 3. Officers’ Club, Cosmo..........- 5... ettet 
J. F. Kubis and E. Buckley. Changes in critical flicker frequency (c.f.f.) under prolonged continu- 
ous stimulation. . 

H. Misiak. The te mporal binodulir summation "a nega 
A. L. Sweet. The effect of adaptation on latency of human vision... ....... 
R. W. Burnham. The dependence of color upon arca 


Social Psychology. Div. 8, Rooms B&C, Cosmo ———————— 
T. F. Lentz. A pilot survey of social scientists on the potis: of social science for peace : 
W. E. Vinacke. Judgment of facial expression by Japanese, Chinese, and Caucasians in Hawaii.. 

J. F. T. Bugental. An experimental — for studying the phenomenal ficld in relation to 


Personialadjustments («eue arcu aa sons Walk HS rera eua sone noct seis isla cutis sende THER HE she i aii ac 255 
M. Jahoda. A psychological aproat to e study of community ethos 256 
Presidential Address. Division of Experimental Psychology. Empire Room, Shirley............. 231 
Frank A. Beach, Co-President. The Snark Was a Boojum 

The Nature and Measurement of Human Abilities. Div. 15. Rooms B&C, Cosmo............ 290 
R. L. Thorndike. Community concomitants of intelligence and achievement. . TER 290 
W. W. Clark. The differentiation of mental abilities at various age Icyels..... oi oes oa pace ees 291 
W. C. Krathwohl. An index of industriousness for English, ......... Pi BBS Dis AS BS 291 
D. M. Brieland. Speech and personality factors in the education of the blind a uG an iaai 291 
Business Meeting. Division on Childhood and Adolescence. Room fA, Ca x o xs dS wu d 
Informal Report and Open Discussion: The American Board of Examiners in Professional Psy- 
chology. C. Jacobsen, Chairman. Lincoln Room, Shirley... ... osos — 310 
Presidential Address and Panel Discussion. Division of Psychologists in Public Service. 
Wedgewood Room, Brown.. "———"-"————— M ( 299 
R. M. Bellows. Aims, Objectives, and, F idin af n Div vision of Psycholugisis in. Public Service 

T. L. Bransford, Chairman; B. J. Dvorak, M. Bartlett, H. S. Skeels, E. Primoff and H. S. Conrad 
Presidential Address and Business Meeting. Division of Personality and Social Psychology. 
Süver Glade, Cosmo... nio ep 3 0 Gee 893 iE OEE HUS VATI —— ———— 256 
Theodore M. Newcomb. Group Psychology and the Self 

Business Meeting. Psychometric Society. Officers’ Club, Cosmo... issus. 309 


Business Meeting. Division of Military Psychology. A. W. Melton, President. Room C, Cosmo.. 299 
Business Meeting. Division on Maturity and Old Age. H. S. Conrad, President. Room B, Cosmo 307 
Informal Talk, Reception, and Social Hour for Division of Consulting Psychology. Crystal 


Room, Cosmo...... Fs pas G8 8 Sa tine S ERA Ra at dine das Ge d'aria ayas eee ss SEE 216 
M. S. Viteles, President CARY 


Social Hour for Members of the Division of Counseling and Guidance Psychologists. Empire 
Room, Shirley 20... 298 


Dinner and Presidential Address. Psychometric Society. Officers’ Club, Cosmo 1 ... 309 
Phillip J. Rulon Matrix Representation and Analysis of Variance and Covariance Models 


H. E. O'Shea, Chairman; C. P. Armstrong, L. Gellermann, M. B. Jensen, F. Mateer, M. Seidenfeld, 
M. Skodak, F. O. Triggs. Session limited to members, including applicants for membership, in 


Division 13. 


CONDENSED PROGRAM, THURSDAY 199 
Page 
8:00-12:00 First Session, Council of Representatives of the APA. Ernest R. Hilgard, President. Rooms 
BC COSIO: «ous sas pate deque ae EK Oy ose wi co onm nea o Se SSR ee. Hoe. T"———Á— 210 
8:15 Addresses by Invitation: Labor-Management Relations—A Challenge to the Social Scientist. 
Lincoln Room, ‘Shirley, 5.0.2.6 93 no Re ptm now Par antur pw rm 265 
Floyd L. Ruch, Chairman 
Speakers: Hon. William Lee Knous, Governor of Colorado, formerly Public Member of Re- 
gional War Labor Board IX 
Douglas McGregor, President of Antioch College 
THURSDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 8 
8:50-9:50 Transfer of Training. Div. 3. Empire Room, Shirley.... irm ater wen. 32) 
8:50 — G. R. Grice. The generalization of an instrumental response to —M varying in the size di- 
MENSON ss sic se en mem mr bienni ne eh er | Feld reir espe ese eria 231 
9:05 D. Ehrenfreund, Age as a vari: ille in the ARS shan ior - children....... 231 
9:20 M. H. Smith. Factors influencing the transfer of a conditioned response. . k 231 
9:35 D. Lewis. Associative facilitation and interference in psychomotor performance. 232 
8:50-9:50 Development and Evaluation of Methods for Appraising Employees. Div. 14. Officers’ Club, 
r———Ó—————— et ert re re eet ee 277 
8:50 R.A. Pede rsen. Development KT a pape cie -pencil test iter s supervisory judgment.. 277 
9:05 J King. Multiple-item appro ach to merit rating.. sse crs sea na dears umee eee enews 278 
9:20 . B. Greene. Dispersion of ratings of an individual as an index of character traits... 278 
9:35 a W. Richardson. An empirical study of the forced-choice performance report............ 278 
8:50-10:50 Symposium: Problems and Strategy of the Social mr Role. SPSSI. Rooms B&C, Cosmo 265 
A. Zander, Chairman; K. Benne, L. Bradford, S. W. Cook, E. Lindemann, D. McGregor 
8:50-11:20 Symposium: A Re- examination of the Concept of Validity in Psychological Research. Psycho- 
rx Society. Crystal Room, Cosmo 2d XE Saw TRE POR EEE PES 309 
1. Mosier, Chairman; H. Gulliksen, M. Lorr, E. E. Ciuretoit; p. J. Rulon 
8:50-11:30 Personality and Psychotherapy. Div. 12. Lincoln Room, Shirley.. "rper 272 
8:50 M. F. Robinson, W. Freeman, and J. W. Watts, Personality changes after ssychiosimery. 272 
9:05 R. B. Morton. An evaluation of brief psychotherapy: conflicts analyzed within the theoretical 
structure of Rotter's social learning theory . "T d pb six sai a "BS 272 
9:20 N. Hobbs. Insight in short-term psy chotherapy g Saa sui sah E aioe 2/3 
9:10 R. E Hogan. A theory of threat and defense 273 
10:00 E. G. Beier. The effect of induced anxiety on some aspects of intellectual functioning: a study of 
the nee between anxiety and rigidity 273 
10:15 D. R. Miller. Pathological reactions to threat of failure 274 
10:30 S. Fishman. An investigation of the relationship between references to the self-concept of above 
the knee amputees and their adjustment to leg prostheses 274 
10:45. L. J. Cronbach. Personality in the research worker: observations on graduate students 274 
11:00 A. Roe. Clinical studies of biologists 274 
11:15 L. B. Kessler. Alcoholism: a psychological and electroencephalographic study 275 
8:50-11:50 Symposium: Private Practice in Applied Psychology. Div. 13. Room 321, Brown...  ....... 277 
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CONDENSED PROGRAM, FRIDAY 201 
OS 
Page 
Page 
Physiological Psychology. Div. 3. Empire Room, Shirley 232 Í 2:00-4:20 Popular Request Symposium: Personal and Social Factors in Perception. Heinz Werner, 
J. I. Lacey. Consistency of patterns of somatic response to stress 232 Chairman. Lincoln Room, Shirley... -ses nornai maa ase e he e he hen . 210 
M. A. Wenger. Variations in autonomic balance under nine drugs . 233 Hans Wallach. On perception and cognition 
R. A. Patton, R. W. Russell, and J. F. Pierce. The effects of auditory stimulation on the dlectros Jerome S. Bruner and L. Postman. Directive factors in perception 
convulsive threshold. sre rre assi saraaa cee tira nnm e een 233 George S. Klein. Where is the perceiver in perception? 
D. B. Lindsley, J. Bowden, and H. W. Magoun. The effect of subcortical lesions upon thé loe: Discussants: Egon Brunswik, Gardner Murphy, Edward C. Tolman 
troencephalogram....... esee] enne nene ene een 233 i 
Personnel Methods in Accident Control. Div. 14. Officers’ Club, Cosmo...............----- 2:20-4:20 Symposium: A Code for the Distribution of Psychological Tests. Div. 5, 12, 13, 14, 16, and 17. 
T. W. Forbes. Minor accidents in relation to accident-proneness and safety training. . 2 Empire Room, Shirley. . nears ——— Ves ES OBS 
F. J. Harris. A comparison of the personality characteristics of accident and non- acidan M. Dreese, Chairman; O. K. Buros, F. A. Mulle n, F. w ickert, B. A. Kirchheimer, E. S. Bordin, 
dustrial populations... iiie nnn D. E. Super, H. Seashore, D. B. Stuit 
J. R. Roberts. Selection of driver- -salesmen.. NITE PPP A ú 
C. L. Wilson. The Ruch-Wilson safe driver sclection : IPOS is pcos end iad oe x c C CR x 2:30-3:00 Attitudes toward Disabilities. Div. 8. Room D, Cosmo tace ied dont tine a mene AUR ee sn w 256 
2:30 S. Fishman. An investigation of the relationship between references to bille ‘self -concept of above the 
Symposium: The Psychological and Human Resources Programs of the Armed Forces and Reserve knee amputees, and their dag aa ntto 6g prot Besos. «ye. ine aian pien ara ais ttn ater, Slam nas qu 256 
Officer Programs. Div. 19. Room A, Cosmo.. nna cet eh eae: ks Gn ema Acn 211 5 2:45 M. W. Horowitz and L. S. Horowitz. An examination of the cecil psychological situation of the 
Col. W. B. McKean, Marine Corps, Chairman; Lt. Col. C. Gersoni, Army; Col. R. H. Herman, oe physically disabled as it pertains 16 BONOT quus wan ques cay gen vice qur Sind Min ER Ra OA PA RS 257 
Air Force; Lt. Col. B. D. Godbold, Marine Corps; Lt. J. S. Snyder, Navy 
E " 2:50-3:50 — Supervisor-Employee Relations. Div. 14. Officers’ Club, Cosmo....................5 282 
Hearing. Div. 3. Rooms B&C, Cosmo 23 2:50 — H. H, Remmers, L. Remmers and F. Miller. A quantitative study of reciprocal epi» a Tubos 
J. €. R. Licklider. The intelligibility and information-content of quantized speech. i... isses 23 leaders and industrial Diinagemeaus quee oes eus om dap aed Vr dar dear sand ai i mi dis 22. 283 
W. R. Thurlow and N. B. Gross. Responses to auditory stimulation from the inferior colliculus 3:05 N. Maccoby. The relationship of supervisory behav ior and attitudes to group productivity in 
TSE GONG Abe cn inia dak con ad > Som le ae aS cage bod und size rtr bj Da Mite Shans stn 234 two widely different industrial settings.. .i cese een 283 
?. Lindquist. The study of hearing: losses resulting f from exposure to noise — to bk ist im- 3:20 F.C. Mann and R. Likert. A case study of the process of applying research findings to administra- 
f . 235 tive action.. u esee rh heh nh) eek ea a e ha! o E E He ae e ses da z 5 ati 283 
B.S. Böser andl W. D. Nefi. Function of the aiitem cortex: acquisition zii votention.of dh 3:35 D.C. Pelz. The effect. of f superv isory attitudes and practices. on iemplosea satisfaetiona. we soe ee LES 
approach response to a sound stimulus. 235 
Ve ^ 3:10-4:10 Presidential Address. Division on Childhood and Adolescence. Silver Glade, Cosmo .247 
Methods for Interpreting Personnel Attitudes. Div. 14. Officers' Club, Cosmo .. 280 H. E. Jones. The Cycle of Puberty 
C. G. Browne. The sociometric diagram in the study of Mise and exe scutive relationships in 
Papin " 280 3:10-4:10 Testing Personality. Divs B:;Boom DOUNE: «2.4 sepe cic wit ness ed UY Ge DAR RYE SERY ESOS 257 
C. E. Evans. Item structure variation as a methodological proble m in an employce BUTTE 280 3:10 E. A. Weisskopf. An experimental study of the effect of brightness and ambiguity on projection 
I; a arner, Attitudes possibly related to business achievement. 281 in! GE TAT: ecce aee ond ERST DOE REY Scie rin Pana us Rer Scc trcs ae a . 257 
C. S. Dewey, A method for the analysis of employees! appraisal of management 281 3:25 A. R. Gilbert. Projective analysis of personality by systematized written and)! or verbal dituntion- 
d^ behavior descriptions. . 257 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING 3:40 — A. R. Gilliland. A comparison of two personality tests 258 
SRA N A? SVENING 3:55 L. Luborsky. The personality requisites for work in psychiatry as revi caled i in 1 the TAT 258 
Lunchecn, University of Chicago Alumni. Empire Room, Shirley... .. 310 
. 4:30 through evening: Barbecue for APA Members, Families and Guests, Red Rocks Theatre 210 
Luncheon, Ohio State University Alumni. Lincoln Room, Shirley 310 (Busses leave from the Shirley at 4:30) 
Second Session, Council of Representatives of the APA. Ernest R. Hilgard, President. Crystal FRIDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 9 
Room, Cosmo 210 
oom D, Cosmo 
Contehutions t industrial and Business Psychology. Div. 14. Officers’ Club, Cosmo j 281 5750:9130 pd aos ied vii of the airman classification test battery. 
J. E. Janney. Some characteristics which facilitate the personal acceptance of psychologists who 8280 J s It. Development and construction of an armed services qualification: test: i “Rationale, : 
function as psychological counsel to business and industrial management 281 s uos l truction 
P, G. Corby. Indices of validity in market research studies 281 item sant m 1 C. L Mosier. Devel | "eb 
T Te d BC UR . : ^ ipd dte N 9:20 B. P. Harper, J E. Uhlaner, anc C. osier. Development and construction of an armed services 
E. E. Dudek. An operational approach to the evaluation of office jobs .. . 282 9 lification test: I. Item analysis and item selection ; 230 
G. K. Bennett and A. G. Wesman. A test of productive thinking 282 9:35 p ach Developme nt of a test of aptitude for veterinary medicine 240 
Symposium: Prediction of Research Ability. Div. 5. 238 g 
ape Chairman: DW. Taylor, A. " es, T. Hee. 8:50-9:50 Attitudes and Opinions. Div. 8. Empire pu ERA "erm : ; i 258 
7 7 ^ ia 8:50 H.J. Eyse nck. The organization of social attitudes in conservative, liberal, and socialist groups... 258 
Open Meeting of the Committee on Inter-Group Relations. SPSSI. Rooms B&C, Cosmo 265 / 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING 


:05 B. Bettelheim and M. Janowitz. Reactions to Fascist propaganda 
9:20 E. Barschak. Happiness, unhappiness, their causes as evaluated by late adolescents. 


comparative 


study of adolescents in four different countries (Great Britain, America, Germany, and 12:30-2:00 Luncheon for the Secretaries of the APA Divisions. Room A, Cosmo.....----- gr dew o 3 
Switzerland)ssee exe ues uite tun cmn aes ens ERG DAS n a 259 . i " 
9:35  L. W. Kay. Frames of reference in atomic energy education . 259 12:30-2:00 Luncheon and Informal Meeting, Staff Representatives of Persona. Wedgewood Room, Brown... 310 


8:50-9:35 Contributions to Industrial Psychology by Military Personnel Research. Div. 14. Officers’ Club, 1:10-3:50 Symposium: The Role of the Consulting Organization in the Application of Psychology. Attendance 


Cosmo...... ss vuppwe vag wr en RAS i " 284 limited to members of Divisions 13 and 14. Lincoln Room, Shirley. . TP OT 
8:50 E. K. Taylor, J. B. Carroll, and B. J. Winer. Validity of the Army's officer efliciency report 2028 M. S, Viteles, Chairman. For the consulting organization: R. M. Bellows, G. K. Bennett, F. W. 
9:05 — A. G. Bayroff and S. C. Markey. Reliability of scaling of descriptive comments on officer efficiency. 284 Hibler, B. Korchin. For the employer: W. R. G. Bender, G. Finch, J. W. Macmillan 
9:7 E: xls P “rative efficiency of several fitness re siete eens 8 
9:20 F.F. Medland. Study of comparative efficiency of several fitness report (merit rating) system 284 — a b cie Gl dio quon nk ri ERA NEMORE 241 
8:50-10:50 Symposium: Teaching Techniques in Undergraduate Courses. Div. 2. Lincoln Room, Shirley 215 . 1:40. N. M. Glaser. A study of the intelligence of immigrants fee eee ernest TIRE 241 
R. W. Husband, Chariman; M. E. Bunch, E. E. Emme, D. Snygg, N. L. Munn, D. D. Wickens, V.H. Noll and W. N. Durost. The measurement practices and preferences of high school teachers.. 241 
C. N. Rexroad C. R. Pace. Opinion and action: a study in validity of attitude measurement... +--+ oos 242 
J6. Doppelt. The organization of mental abilities in the age range thirteen to seventeen........ 242 
8:50-10:50 Report of the Committee on Public Service Standards in Social Science Research. SPSSI. Rooms 
B&C, Cosmo pea ee "V" 265 en 1:40-2:40 Military Psychology, I. Div. 19. Empire Room, Shirley... e- ett 300 
1:40 D. E. Lundberg. Developing principles of naval leadership 300 
8:50-10:50 Diagnostic Case Symposium: “The Case of Gregor." Div. 12, Society for Projective Techniques, 1:55 S. C. Markey, B. J. Winer, and G. I. Falk. Reliability of ratings for high-ranking offücers...... 300 
and the Committee on Diagnostic Devices. Silver Glade, Cosmo... - 215 2:10 J. B. Berry and H. E. Brogden. The validity of physical proficiency tests in predicting aptitude for 
J. E. Bell, Chairman; S. K. Deri, M. L. Hutt, B. Klopfer, K. Machover, R. Schafer, M. I. Stein, service ratings at the U. S. Military Academy... enne emet hne 300 
F. Wyatt 2:25 E. Russell and R. H. Gaylord. Follow-up study of West Point evaluative measures in the pre- 
sin of officer elei e Ey ves se care cnn dab nia Suh SHE FH Ate n tee ie s ed m het im mm 300 
8:50-11:00 Round Table: Review of APA Structure and Functions. Sponsored by the Policy and Planning ue 
Board. Onyx Room, Brown.. wipe ig OOK . 210 1:40-3:40 Open Meeting of the Committee on Atomic Education. SPSSI. Tabor and Stratton Rooms, 
J. G. Peatman, Chairman; R. Likert, D. G. Marquis f Brown... MEME EE LEM I HN 265 
10:00-11:00 Test Standardization. Div. 5. Room D, Cosmo. : 20 240 1:40-3:40 — Concurrent Interest and Discussion Groups. Div. T aana iai trita TOE AON SDE ari dfaa Aaa Ai 275 
10:00 J. Doppelt, H. Seashore, and A. Wesman. The standardization of the Wechsler Mental Ability Discussion Group: The Development of a Supervisory Structure for the Training of Clinical 
Scale , aries s ] (2240 Psychologists. Roüm. D, COs cx ce orm enr uer ntn rr cur cist Eur NS FG Ste we ees t SR 275 
10:15. D. D. Feder. The measurement of rates of reading in various subject matter areas . . -- ... 240 H. Sargent, Chairman; R. Ekstein, A. Marshall, H. Schlesinger, A. Leader, I. Hollingsworth 
10:30 R. T. Lennon. The stability of achievement test results from grade to grade in a community 241 Discussion Group: The Psychologist in Private Practice. Mayfair Room, Brown... .....+-++ ++ . 276 
10:45 J. W. French. Analyzing the college grade criterion j 241 W. Kass, Chairman. Participants to be announced 
f Discussion Group: Apparent Failure Cases in Client-Centered Therapy. Officers’ Club, Cosmo.... 276 
10:00-11:00 Intergroup Relations. Div. 8. Empire Room, Shirley. . aioe m —— 260 N. Hobbs, Chairman. Participants to be announced 
10:00 M. Deutsch and M. C. Evans. A study of intergroup relations in unsegregated and segregated uf^^ Discussion Group: Serving the Institutional Community. Room 321, Brown... s.s seee at ot TO 
interracial housing projects o 260 P. Wittman, Chairman; M. Meyer, R. Kantor, P. Young, and W. Schofield 
10:13 I. Chein and J. Hurwitz. A study of minority group ‘membership: thereactionsio€ Jewish fave to Discussion Group: The Rehabilitation of the Orthopedically Handicapped. Room B, Cosmo..... 276 
various aspects of being Jewish ; U 260 L. Long, Chairman; A. Thomas and C. Haddan . . 
10:30 G. Saenger and S. H. Flowerman. National and ethnic stereotypes as functions of personality and Discussion Group: Current Research on the Picture-Frustration Study. Onyx Room, Brown. . 276 
social context 7 260 S. Rosenzweig, Chairman; J. E- Bell, J. L. McCary, E. L. Mirmow, G. Schmeidler, I. Simos, 
10:45 N.C. Morse and F. H. Allport. 2 i-semitism: a $ = BP ends . Stone 
variables i i P EE iea 1 Euro m The Role of the Member in the Functions and Activities of the Division of 
i pese and Abnormal Psychology. Crystal Room, Cosmo. ....----+- EX . 276 
10:00-11:00 Methods for Evaluating Personnel Management Practices. Div. 14. Officers’ Club, Cosmo 284 A. Roe, Chairman. Participants to be announced 
10:00 R. F. Wilson, E. T. Raney, and J. H. Rapparlie. A methodology for appraising employee sordíces . 284 ` Discussion Group: Frontiers in Clinical Research. Room C, Cosmo... sss een en 276 
| 10:15. C. 8. Bellows. Reading abilities of executives: appraisal of a method for improving commumiextion. 285 R. E. Harris, Chairman; G- Bateson, J. D. Benjamin, H. Gough, I. N. Mensh, R. E. Harris 
| 10:30 F. P. Cassens. A technique for evaluating the predicted success of a training rra 85 " " à 
li 10:45 E. T. Raney. A method for evaluating eacus communications ead AN o zd 2:40-4:40 Symposium: The iem s p epe a prem Div. 20. Room A, Cosmo. . 307 
= " R. J. Havighurst, Chairman; >: 7 
| d Annual Report m fhe APA Members: Dincoln Room, Shirley. sae Mad: 210 F .50 Item Selection. Div. 5. Silver Glade, Cosmo; r : IE PENA 
| Ernest R. Hilgard. T resentation of Award. The author of the outstanding paper published in an — 5 A. Meyer. The selection of efficiency function for a predictor or battery of predictors : 242 
1 APA journal in 1948 will be awarded S100. 2:30 Ld ud k. The relationship of difficulty of a motor task to computed reliability with special 
Carroll L. Shartle. APA Finances and the 1950 Budget ur ps dam ia ‘the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. . ` PARY os 243 


Helen Peak. Major Decisions of the 1949 APA Business Mecting 
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| 
| Page 
| 3:20 H. Gulliksen. The reliability of a speeded test PEPE qe ee aoa ae — Lomas AS 
1 3:35  F. B. Davis. The selection of test items according to difficulty level... i . 243 
| | 2:50-3:50 Military Psychology, II. Div. 19. Empire Room, Shirley P das — 301 
| 2:50 T. Gordon. The use of the “critical incident technique” in the construction of an evaluation pro- 301 
I cedure for airline pilots... . — (PA . 
3:05 A. C. Williams and R. Flexman. The efficiency of a synthetic flight training device as a function 
I of its design characteristics.......-.- i Site gt ha e 301 
| | r Parties * a 
| | 3:20 W. F. Grether. The visibility of different aircraft color schemes against mottled backgrounds 
| iypical of arctic terrain, . 301 
| 3:35 W. G. Matheny, R. C. Hackman, and R. Y. Walker. A factorial study of incentives in certain 
learning and performance situations 302 
| 4:00-5:00 Meeting of the Policy and Planning Board, Wedgewood Room, Brown 211 
i 
| 
| 4:00-5:00 Edward L. Bernays Intergroup Relations Award Meeting. SPSSI. Empire Room, Shirley 205 
| R. Likert, Chairman. Presentation by Edward L. Bernays 
|| 
4:00-5:30 Symposium: Psycho-social Aspects of Child Development. T. W. Richards, Chairman. Div. 7. 
Room D, Cosmo " I P - 247 
4:00-6:00 Invited Address Sponsored by Division of General Psychology. Lincoln Room, Shirley 211 
E. R. Guthrie. Status of Systematic Psychology 
4:00-6:00 Presidential Address and Business Meeting of the Division on the Teaching of Psychology. 
Silver Glade, Cosmo ss 215 
W. A. Hunt. The Teaching of Clinical Psychology 
4:00.5:30 Meeting of the Officers and Representatives of the Regional Divisions of the Society for Pro- 
jective Techniques. Room B, Cosmo 310 
6:00-8:00 Dinner and Presidential Address, Division on Evaluation and Measurement. Empire Room 
Shirley a 244 
Robert L. Thorndike. The Problems of Classification 
6:00-8:00 Banquet and Presidential Address. Division on Maturity and Old Age. Silver Spruce Room 
Shirley b i R Ppa . 307 
Herbert S. Conrad. The Speed Factor in Mental Tests 
6:00-8:00 Banquet of the Society for Projective Techniques, followed by Presidential Greetings and Greet- 
f ings from the Western Divisions of the Society. Officers’ Club, Cosmo Pia asd di n 310 
Speakers: T. Abel and B. Klopfer ` ` 
f 8:15 Address by Invitation. Ernest R. Hilgard, Chairman. Lincoln Room, Shirley . .. 211 
1 William C. Menninger, Menninger Foundation; President of the American Psychiatric Associa 
| 1 tion. Relations between Psyc hiatry and. Clinical Psychology i 
il MEE = 
ar 
I 
| i SATURDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 10 
| 
| 8:50-9:50 Attitudes and Values. Div. 1. Crystal Room, Cosmo 211 
8:50 B M. Bass Attitude conceived as a type of SER, 211 
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9:20 
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8:50-10: 
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R. B. Cattell. Determination of the structure of drives by analysis of attitude manifestations.... 


C. C. Josey. Psychology and BIER. aee eei d denm me nene dan d 
D. Snygg. The place of psychology in the development of values. . 


Social Psychology of the Worker, Div. 8. Lincoln Room, Shirley... 
E. Jacobson. The differential perception of steward-foreman power roles as a function of group 


membership. m TEE ae MER "— 
p. Willerman. Overlapping group identificaton in an industrial setting. ....--- dem 
M. Haire and J. S. Gottsdanker. Worker adjustment as studied by projective and interviewing 


techniques A apra esa mre ts ene ici eas . : 
R. L. French Sociometric measures in relation to individual adjustment and group performance 


among naval recruits 

Military Psychology.» III. Div. 19, Room D, Cosmo......-- pe ies ui BIE aibi i iod d 
R Chernikoff Reaction time to kinesthetic stimulation resulting from sudden arm displacement . . 
M L. Young and H. p. Birmingham. The characteristics of manual corrective responses to step- 
function velocity Crrors..-- ++ => DU - : 

W. C. Biel and M. J. Warrick. Studies in perception of time GEA oiia a ; 
v. Intermittency of response as a basis for predicting optimum time constants with 


L. V. Searle. 
acceleration control... 


in Organization for Business and Professional Women. Open Meeting 


i sion: Benefits 
Panel Discus: f Women Psychologists. G. C. Schwesinger, Chairman, Blue Room, 


of International Council o. 


Cosmo... -> 


ium: Test Homogeneity and Test Validity. Div. 5. Empire Room, Shirley... -occo 
S pe t isi Chairman; L. Cronbach, M. W. Richardson, J. Zubin, C. Coombs 
A. Anastast, a an; 


Development of Behavior, I. Div. 7. Silver Glade, Cosmo 


O. C. Irwin Consonant position in speech patterns of infants 
D M C siis Organismic interpretations of infant vocalizations. . 
. McCarthy. Organ 


>, Martin Quantitative expression in young children... . 
w ‘el l d R. G. Barker. Day-long records of children's behavior as a research tool 
H. F. Wright and S j 


L. Gewirtz An inves igation of nurturant behavior in young children. l 
RJ ra « nd D. B Lindsley. Brain waves and cortical development in newborns and 
R. J. Ellingson a wr SN 


young infants 
B. R. McCand 
preschool children... 
II. M. Wolfle. The import 


less Relationship between oral ne 


à visi f Psychologists in Public Service. Room 321, Brown 
Business Meeting- Division o 

tributed Papers: Society for Projective Techniques. Rooms B&C, Quum 
reer re ci ach response? of New York City patrolmen related to their vocational interests 
S. L. Kates. Rorscha s : 
, satisfaction 

ad W 
f the Szondi test d 
G. Gibby, and C. Pottharst. Effect of varied experimental settings 


and jol c 
R. A. Calabrest a! 
the use o 
E. ©. Milton, R. 
yerformance E 
: K. Hsu. Some aspects ol personality of € hinese as revealed by the Rorschach 


IL, Helme. Analysis of personality configuration of out-patients in psycho- 


therapy by 
M. L. Hutt, 
upon Rorschach ; 
T, M. Abel and F.F. 
test 

1. A. Fosberg- 
s. L. Halperin. : 
C. Buhler- Personal 


n i age of the symbolic process in projective techniques 
he pl: À 

- of the persona 
A study of the pe j 
„tion levels in Rorschach analysis 


lity structure of the prisoner in Hawaii 


ity integri 
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Maturity and Old Age, I. Div. 20. Mayfair Room, Brown... «ee eee P 
J. E. Birren. The relation of structural changes of the eye and vitamin A to aging of the minimum 
light threshold. ses ansis ernennen nais aii aie a ce ee nn ne 
O. J. Kaplan. Age as a factor in the frequency of adult physical examinations. . s 
R. G. Kuhlen. Nervous symptoms among military personnel as related to age aui Goiasa 
experience 


General Experimental Psychology. Div. 1. Crystal Room, Cosmo......... ........ 
P. S. Shurrager. Improvement in estimate of ability following performance of a task... ... 
H. B. Reed. The learning and retention of concepts as functions of the form of presentation 

J. K. Adams. Concepts as a field of psy chological research... ....... 

J. S. Brown and I. E. Farber. The treatment of emotions as intervening svarila ani a tentative 
theory of frustration... isse m 


Leadership and Group Behavior. Div. 8. Lincoln Room, Shirley... 

F. H. Sanford. Some characteristics of the follower which influence leadership phenomena... . 

» F. Carter. The consistency of leadership behavior. . endo Mus nov ima í . 
A. Morton and J. B. Maller. Àn evaluation of “job situation tests in the measurement 

d leadership Suet à 

M. Deutsch. The effects of EEA and competition upon group process: an expe imental 


Military Psychology, IV. Div. 19. Room D, Cosmo 
S. D. S. Spragg. Some factors affecting the setting of dial knobs..............0.0..... 

R. Henneman. A technique for the investigation of the practical limits of speeded speech 4 

P. M. Fitts and C. W. Simon. Effect of horizontal vs. vertical stimulus-separation on per- 
nes in a dual-pursuit task 


F. V. Taylor and H. P. Birmingham. A test of the peschaloginal reraaenny piod.. 


Maturity and Old Age, II. Div. 20, Mayfair Room, Brown .. T 

J. H. Britton. A study of the adjustment of retired school teachers 

C. Fox and J. Birren. Accuracy of age statements by the elderly. 

R. J. Havighurst. Problems of sampling and interviewing in a community study of old eol 
S. L. Pressey. Differentia of success in old age 


Business Meeting of International Council of Women Psychologists. Blue Room, Cosmo 


Test Evaluation. Div. 5. Empire Room, Shirley 

W. B. Michael and A. R. Lauer. Evaluation of an optometric apitumem test. 
J. T. Cowles and J. T. Dailey. The utility of iene inventor 
batteries. 


s in classification test 
C. I. Mosier, E. F. Fuchs, and J. E. Uhlaner, Davelanmen nt of aptitude area scores for classification 
in the Army A 3 "ce | 

K. S. Davenport and H. H. Remmers. Relationships between A-12 V-12 tests and 12 
"Eb AGTIRDIBS uU nass Sae a 37008 VS E ie DA R Gcr Ue pd ys il li 


The Teaching of Psychology. Div. 2. Rooms B&C, Cosmo 

P. E. Fields. First report of an attempt to standardize the beginning course in —— 

R. W. Husband. A statistical comparison of the efficacy of large lecture versus smaller re citation 
sections upon achievement in gener: il psychology i 
N. L. Hoopin 
in a professional school 


ner and T. W. Costello. An approach in caching the second course in psychology 


i oet eis 
D.H. Dietrich and R. Ekstein. Psychothe rapeutic by-products of a course ini els nami personality 


development 


R. H. Ojemann, The effect of an integrated plan for teaching human behavior in sc finals 


Cua 
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11:00-12:30 Business Meeting. Society for Projective Techniques. Room 321, Brown................ "ESO 


11:00-12:45 Development ot Behavior, II. Div. 7. Silver Glade, Cosmo. ....... eo . uu 2 
11:00 M. Radke, H. Trager, and H. Davis. Social S enl and attitudes of children...... veces 249 
11:15. D. B. Harris. Behavior ratings of post- polii cases. 


11:30 L. R. Dumas. Can brain-injured 
11:45 G. C. Thompson. Age trends in social bigis during ps dim FEAS oes lec Qu ra Gre dr 250 
12:00 H. Werner. A genetic study of the development of word meaning through verbal contexts . 250 
12:15 M. C. Jones and H. E. Jones. Factors associated with prominence in extracurricular activities at 


chetiislinsehool/I8S6l. a: ac ems mer miar venia WHE S 26 ha cios eoi vie no da so ip GE quu d ue NE 251 
12:30 jy. Kuder md femininity scores in adolescent boys and girls related to their scores 

Lov on dux iua day bate AORE Pi slew eI aS dite viu Me Rial ieu ua BE ED BOG ORM qm 251 

11:10-12:10 Stal Room, Cosmo... see eee asai e nnn nn 214 

11:10 analy sis of economie Delia IOTG i Sr aa aca. st tiv Cate n as 214 

2 

11:25 G. S: pn A survey of psychologists in TUNO ~s sis sse vse sir sst seer tnt 214 

11:40 H. Cason. The dmt expe Kiwi and psychological... ; s. asese cer cr cetate nn es 214 

11:55 A. C. Van Dusen. Planning a counseling research propra Minne ea nana ea mS 

11:10-12:10 Military Psychology. V. Div. 19. Room D, Cosmo... c.n n ner smit ume nee ur 3 305 
11:10 M. Levine and H. L. McAdoo. Basic military subject test: an instrument to y select Army recruits 

` 305 


for promotion... 55507 
11:25 H. F. Uphoff. Objective tes 


11:40 B. Fruchter. Effect of various b 


RUNE ador ccs di get tb sad n LIH A ihe COE RAS POP n tt Per oin oi nol 
11:55 J.M. Christensen. The sampling 


ag method of activity analysis....... a.m .. 306 


Research Problems in the Study of the Mental Disorders of Later Life. Div. 20, 


11:10-12:40 4 Symposium: do 
, Brown esae A S0 stone pit S d He pete sean ino i tna uk ir dile iut 3 k 
"xy m Chairman; S. J. Beck, T. G. Ebaugh, N. W. Shock, R. A. McFarland 
11:00-1:00 S sium: The Place of Value in Psychological Research. Div. 8. Lincoln Room, Shirley........ 204 
H ai Te} H 
pem Chairman; R. Cattell, S. W. Cook, D. G. Marquis 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
i Hie Dest prod TAN Oe ERN 245 


5 and Psychometric Society. Empire Room, Shirley. 


" ] ifs: measuremenbass one uec isch Biase aaye hiec 245 
à hreys. Test homogeneity anc we 
iU» 1. E d^ A factorial method whose factors are empirical tests 
12:25 p = pis m TI l concepts of pope actor analy 
12:40 echto 


12:10-1:10 as Purity. Div. 


he use of geometrica 


problems. . . : 
12:55 E. B. Cook and R. J. Wherry. : 


marine selection 
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AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, APA 
9:30 on, Sunday, Headquarters Suite 


Ernest R. HiLGARD, President 


JOINT MEETING OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLICA- 
TIONS AND BOARD OF EDITORS 


8 PM, Monday, Headquarters Suite 


Frank A. BEACH, Chairman 


FILM SHOWINGS SPONSORED BY COMMITTEE 
ON AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


The Blue Room in the Cosmopolitan Hotel will be 
available for film showings from Tuesday Sept. 6 through 
Friday, Sept. 9. One program of new films and two 
programs of older films have been scheduled for Tuesday 
and Wednesday (see below). Tf the demand for these 
programs exceeds the seating capacity of the Blue Room, 
repeat showings will then be scheduled and announced 
for the later days of the Convention. -— 

In addition, other films can be available for showing : 
the members request them in advance. Send names of 
desired films to A. A. Lumsdaine, 333 Cedar Street, New 


Haven, Conn. by August 10. 


SELECTED FILMS ON CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
‘AND ADJUSTMENT 


8:50-10:50 AM, Tuesday, Blue Room, Cosmopolitan 


W. S. Roeper. Clinical Psychology and. vede 
NATIONAL Firm BOARD OF Canapa. What's on 


Mind; The Feeling of Hostility . 
L. J. Sroxe. Meeting Emotional. Needs of Childhood 


Navy. An Introduction to Combat Fatigue 


Your 


F CO NFERENCE OF STATE 
AL ASSOCIATIONS 


Room 321, Brown 


BUSINESS MEETING O 
PSYCHOLOGIC 


8:50-12:00 AM, Tuesday, 


Marion A. BILIS, Chairman 
OPEN MEETING OF THE Srna 
ETHICAL STANDARDS FORPS 


9:30-11:30 AM, Tuesday, Ony* Room, 


s HOBBS, Chairman 


Brown 


NICHOLA 


port and Open Discussion 


Informal Re 


NEW FILMS SUBMITTED BY APA MEMBERS 
1:40-3:10 PM, Tuesday, Blue Room, Cosmopolitan 


1. Viki, an infant chimpanzee raised as a child. KEITH 
J. Hayes and C. Hayes, Yerkes Laboratory of 
Primate Biology. 

2. Instrumentation in chimpanzees following prefrontal 
lobectomy. J. E. ANLIKER and Pavr H. SCHILLER, 
Yerkes Laboratory of Primate Biology. 

3. Pay attention: Problems of hard-of-hearing children. 
L. J. Strong, Vassar College. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND REPORT OF THE 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
8:15 PM, Tuesday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 
Doxarp G. Marquis, Chairman 


Dae WorrLe. Annual Report of the Executive Secretary 
Ernest R. Hircanp. Human Motives and the Concept 
of the Self 


STUDENT AFFILIATE MEETING 
8:50-9:50 AM, Wednesday, Room A, Cosmopolitan 


RonrnT L. THORNDIKE, Chairman 


SELECTED FILMS ON GENERAL, EXPERIMENTAL 
AND EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


8:50-11:20 AM, Wednesday, Blue Room, Cosmopolitan 


F. N. Freeman. Factors in Depth Perception 

W. N. Kxirocc. Effects of Hemidecortication in the Dog 

N E. MILLER. Motivation and Reward in. Learning 

K. K. Bose. How the Ear Functions; How the Eye 
Functions 

C. R. Carpenter. Social Behavior of Rhesus Monkeys 

W. S. Ray. Fidelity of Report . 

A. H. Risen and G. CLARK. Chimpanzees Reared in 


Darkness 

NATHAN JASPEN, ET AL. Comparative Experimental 
Versions of a Training Film: Assembly and dis- 
assembly of Breech Block, 40 mm. Gun 


LUNCHEON, COMMITTEE OF UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT CHAIRMEN 


12:45-3:00 PM, Wednesday, Room A, Cosmopolitan 


Ronrnr H. SEASHORE, Chairman 
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SYMPOSIUM: THE PROBLEM OF PROTECTING 
THE PUBLIC BY APPROPRIATE LEGIS- 
LATION FOR THE PRACTICE OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


1:40-3:40 PM, Wednesday, Empire Room, Shirley 


Sponsored by the Conference of State Psychological 
Associations 


Jons Gray PEATMAN, Chairman 


Kart F. Heiser. The need for legislation and the com- 
plexities of the problem 

MILTON A. Sarrir. Certification vs. licensing legisla- 
tion 

G. R. Wenpr. Legislation for the general practice of 
psychology vs. legislation for specialities within 
psychology 

GEORGE A. KErrv. Single level legislation vs. legislation 
ior different levels of psychological training and 
experience 

ARTHUR W. Comps. Psychotherapy as related to legisla- 
tive problems 

JEAN WALKER MACFARLANE. Inter-professional rela- 
tions and collaboration with medicine and other 
related fields 


FIRST SESSION, MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


8:00 PM, Wednesday, Rooms B&C, Cosmopolitan 
Ernest R. HiLGARD, President 
ADDRESSES BY INVITATION: LABOR-MANAGE- 


MENT RELATIONS; A CHALLENGE TO 
THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST 


8:15. PM, Wednesday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 


Sponsored Jointly with Divisions 9 and 14 and the 
Industrial Relations Research Association. See pages 
261-5. 

Frovp L. Rvcu, Chairman 
Speakers: WitLLIAM Lee Kxovs, Governor of Colorado, 
formerly Public Member of Regional War 
Labor Board IX. 
DocvGLAs MCGREGOR, President of Antioch 
College 


SECOND SESSION, COUNCIL OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


1 d 00 PM, Thursday, Crystal. Room, Cosmopolitan 


Ervest R. HrtGARD, President 


POPULAR REQUEST SYMPOSIUM: PERSONAL 
AND SOCIAL FACTORS IN PERCEPTION 


2:00:20 PM, Thursday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 
HrirNZ WERNER, Chairman 


Speakers: Hans WALLACH. On Perception and Cogni- 
lion. JEROME S. BRUNER and LEO POSTMAN. 
Directive Factors in Perception. GEORGE S. 
KLEIN. Where is the Perceiver in Perception. 
Discussants: Econ Brunswik, GARDNER 
Mourpny, Epwarp C. TOLMAN. 


BARBECUE AND SOCIAL EVENING 
4:30 PM on, Thursday, Red Rocks Theatre 


To provide an opportunity for relaxation, a social 
evening and barbecue has been scheduled by the Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangements. Transportation will be 
provided by charter busses to the Red Rocks Theatre 
which is located approximately fifteen miles west of the 
headquarters hotel. This is a natural amphitheatre loca- 
tion described by LIF E magazine in its August 16, 1948 
issue. A barbecue of buffalo meat, with salad, ice cream, 
coffee, etc., will be served in the open. 

. In order that bus and meal reservations may be made, 

tickets must be purchased at the registration desk not 
later than 4:30 PM, Tuesday, September 6. Cost will 
be three dollars a person, which includes round-trip 
transportation, barbecue, tax and tip. Busses will load 
on Lincoln Street at 4:30 "Thursday and return to the 
same location around 9:30 PM. 

The local committee advises riding on the buses, 
though barbecue tickets without bus fare can be pur- 
chased for $2.00. 


ROUND TABLE: REVIEW OF APA STRUCTURE 
AND FUNCTIONS 


8:50-11:00 AM, Friday, Onyx Room, Brown 


Sponsored by the Policy and Planning Board. JouN 
ne "hai 

Gray Pearman, Chairman. Participants: RENSIS 

Likert and DoxALD G. MaRQUIS, Open discussion. 


ANNUAL REPORT TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


: Prol AM-12:10 PM, Friday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 
ERNEST R. Hincarn. Presentation of Award 

. The author of the most outstanding paper published 
in an APA journal in 1948 will be awarded $100. 
CARROLL L. SHagTLE. APA Finances and the 1050 
Budget 

EN PEAK. Major Decisions of the 1949 APA Business 
Meeting 


Hr 


1. Division or GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


LUNCHEON FOR THE SECRETARIES OF THE 
APA DIVISIONS 
12:30-2:00 PM, Friday, Room A, Cosmopolitan 
MEETING OF THE POLICY AND PLANNING 
` BOARD 
4:00-5:00 PM, Friday, Wedgewood Room, Brown 


ADDRESS BY INVITATION 


8:15 PM, Friday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 


Ernest R. HircaRp, Chairman 


VILLIAM C. MENNINGER. Relations between Psychiatry 
y ) 


and Clinical Psychology 


DIVISION OF GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND BUSINESS 
MEETING 


2:30-4:00 PM, Tuesday, Officer's Club, Cosmopolitan 


RonrRr H. SrasuomE, President. Special Abilities: 
Their Nature, Interrelations and Development 


INVITED ADDRESS 


4:00-6:00 PM, Friday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 


Epwix R. Gurnrie. The Status of Systematic Psychology. 


OPEN DISCUSSION 


ATTITUDES AND VALUES 
8:50-9:50 AM, Saturday, Crystal Room, Cosmopolitan 
R. H. WATERS, Chairman 


IH —: 
8:50Aw Attitude conceived as a type of S R. BERNARD 


M. Bass, Ohio State University. sai 
This paper represents à speculati attempt to dev e s 

à systematic approach to integrating and Y gene des 
various phenomena of attitude. Attitude is definec in 
behavioral terms as any habit organization, S R, in 
which the response, R, is directed towards or brought to 


bear on the stimulus, S. With this definition, the author 
itions based on Hull's 


has developed a system of explana den 
principles of behavior and other generally "pisce 
theories of learning. Diverse phenomena found in the 
field of attitude study are predicted. — 

Miller has shown that displacement of a response 
pattern from one stimulus to another can be demon- 


«plaine ; means of 
strated in the laboratory and explained by T 
If attitude be considered as a 


inciples governing habits, 
be displaced in a similar 


stimulus generalization. 
type of habit following the pt 
then attitudinal responses may 
manner. 

The U-shape relationship betwe' 


r EY ve attit 
which vidual makes an à zs tela] 
an indi neutrality of that individual's 


fact that attitude scales 
the effective habit 
attitude 


en the certainty with 
udinal response and 


the remoteness from 
attitude may be due to the i 
measure and summate indirectly ned 
n" ^ ass 
strengths brought about by the a 
generalization gradient. 


. he explained by assum- 
Stereotyping of outgroups may be explaine us 


ing the phenomenon to be a case of stimulus generaliza- 
tion without differential reinforcement. 

The effects of attitude on memory and on perception 
may be reduced in explanation to situations of positive 
or negative transfer. 

Experimental evidence on spontaneous recovery, 
secondary reinforcement and the effect of intermittent 
reinforcement seem to correlate with the difficulties en- 
countered in eliminating prejudice. 

Many problems for experimentation are suggested by 
considering attitude to be a type of habit organization. 
Despite the highly speculative nature of this approach, 
it is felt that an "imperfect" but testable definition of 
attitude may prove of more value to the experimentalist 
than the multitude of “perfect” but circular dictionary 
definitions of the concept. (Slides) 


9:05 am Determination of the structure of drives by 

s of attitude manifestations. RaymMonp B. 
CarTELL, University of Illinois. 

PROBLEM: An attempt to determine the number and 

nature of unitary dynamic traits by applying factor 

analysis to a suitably varied population of dynamic 


traits. 

POPULATION: One hundred and fifty young married men. 
PROCEDURE: Fifty attitudes sampled as representatively 
as possible from the main fields of interest of the normal 
male adult e.g. attitudes to career, wife, religion, recrea- 
tion, socio-political questions, are measured, each by 
three independent methods, for one hundred and fifty 
subjects. 

The strengths of attitude-interests, obtained by 
pooling for each subject the scores on the three methods 
(scalel normatively or ipsatively according to the 
method) have been intercorrelated. A multi-factor analy- 
sis of the correlation matrix has been completed. Í 
RESULTS: By various criteria the number of factors may 
be defined as nine or ten. Rotation for simple structure 
revealed a structure of about the same degree of definite- 
ness as is commonly found with personality variables of a 
non-dynamic kind. Certain pairs of attitudes chosen 
beforehand on the hypothesis that they would be 
“markers” for particular drives appeared appropriately 
paired, and with high loadings, in individual factors. 


Es Se e gU Um I se 


conciustons: The method works for the purpose of 
obtaining objective evidence on the nature of ergic 
structure in man, hitherto approachable only by clinical- 
type observations and reasonings. It needs to be aug- 
mented by coordination of factor analytic findings with 
experimental, genetic approaches if more complete 
knowledge concerning the nature of the unitary traits 
found here is to be obtained. (Slides) 


9:20 am Psychology and values. CHARLES C. JosEy, 
Butler University. 
The failure of psychologists to make explicit the 
assumption that life can be made better or worse implied 
in the concept “adjustment” has contributed to the 
popularity of the negative theory of motivation that 
human activity is fundamentally an effort to avoid the 
disagreeable, and has encouraged the grotesque view that 
man’s values differ from those of an oyster only because 
man has acquired a superstructure of moral, aesthetic, 
and intellectual values. 
The inadequacy of this distorted and truncated view 
of man becomes apparent as soon as WC take scriously 
the fact of evolution. When this is done the biological 
roots of such distinctive human traits as moral will, 
aesthetic enjoyment, and love of truth are set in relief. 
As an aid in determining the specific qualities of life man 
needs to attain maximum happiness, the following cri- 
teria are suggested: intuitive certainty, purity of satis- 
faction following attainment, and wide endorsement 
by reflective persons. Health and self-respect, for exam- 
ple, meet these criteria; the desire to dominate does not. 
What an organism needs is a part of its nature. No 
description of man, therefore, can be complete, nor can a 
sound theory of motivation be constructed which neglects 
human needs, or those qualities of life essential to man’s 
well-being. Hence an account of what constitutes success- 
ful living is essential in general, social, educational, 
clinical, and developmental psychology and in mental 
hygiene. Only when studying the how of behavior may 
the question of value safely fade into the background. 
Even then inquiry regarding the use or efficiency of the 
process may make the inquiry more interesting. 
Many are turning to psychologists for guidance regard- 
ing what constitutes human happiness or well-being. 
Psychologists cannot meet this need unless they give 
serious attention to the question: What constitutes 
successful living? 


9:35 AM The place of psychology in the development 
of values. DONALD SxvGc, Oswego State Teachers 
College. 

The unifying element in any society is the system of 

values around which its institutions. have developed. 

e of the fact that our society has the most effective 


In spit i i : 
techniques in the world for controlling its physical 
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environment, it is showing signs of disintegration. This 
is apparently due to defects in the value system. 

If the major premise in the value system of a society 
becomes unacceptable to the members, the derived codes 
of conduct lose their urgency, the social purpose of the 
institutions is forgotten, and there is a general breakdown 
of cooperation. Breakdown is also threatened when the 
society is not able to develop the institutions and ethics 
that are necessary for achieving its postulated purpose. 
In such a case the members lose faith in the society and 
begin to use its institutions for their private ends. 

Western civilization originated with a value system 
derived from the postulate that the purpose of human 
life is to serve the will of God. This premise ceased to be 
a workable basis for a universally accepted system of 
values and ethics when religious divisions made a common 
interpretation of the will of God impossible. Since that 
time many sections of our society have moved toward 
agreement on the postulate that good is what is good for 
human beings. The general acceptance of this postulate 
has not arrested the disintegration of society because we 
do not, as yet, know what is good for people. Therefore 
we have not been able to develope a satisfactory system 
of values and code of ethics for achieving the ‘social 
objective. It is the responsibility of psychology to furnish 
the necessary information. 


GENERAL EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


10:00-11:00 AM, Saturday, Crystal Room, Cosmopolitan 
Detos D. Wickens, Chairman 
10:00 am Improvement in estimate of ability following 
performance of a task. P. S, SHURRAGER Illinois 
Institule of Technology f 
The problem investigated is the change in ability to 
estimate relative standing contingent upon actual per- 
formance of a task. Subjects were college students and 
every population exceeds a hundred cases. Ss read the 
instructions and worked the sample problems of sixteen 
5-minute aptitude tests. They were then asked to estimate 
their standing in a group relative to the ability measured 
by the test. Estimates were recorded before and after 
taking the tests. Correlations of pre-test and post-test 


estimates with actual performance show consistently 
higher correlations betw: 


h post-test estimates and 
performance. All pre-test estimate - performance correla- 
tions were below .34, with the exception of one test which 
involved detailed knowledge of tool usages. All post- 
test estimate — performance correlations WE above .33- 
The major conclusion is that performance of a given task 
improves ability to estimate degree of skill, even without 


opportunity to compare performance with objective 
extraneous standards. 


Joseph DeVane, a graduate student in psychology at 
Illinois Institute of Technology, has assisted with this 
research. (Slides) 
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10:15 am The learning and retention of concepts as 
functions of the form of presentation. Homer B. 
Reep, Fort Hays Kansas State College. 

PROBLEM: 1. To what extent does the form of presentation 

influence (a) the economy of learning and retaining 

concepts; (b) the percentage of correct concepts formed? 

2, Are (a) and (b) changed any by the length of the 

series? 


POPULATION: 118 college students divided into equivalent 


groups by an intelligence test. 

PROCEDURE: In the serial presentation, cards were shown 
at the rate of one every seven seconds. On the front of 
the card were printed four English words, one of which, 
called a critical word, belonged to a logical group desig- 
nated by a nonsense syllable, which was printed on the 
back. The subject's task was to learn the name of each 
card by the prompting method and to figure out the 
meaning of each syllable by relating it to its logical 
group. In the simultaneous presentation, all the words, 
critical and non-critical, relating to à given syllable were 
typed on one page. Learning effort was measured by the 
average number of promptings per concept for each 
subject. The number of concepts OF syllables used was 
six. 


RESUL’ of the form of presentation 


The influence ; sent 
depended upon the length of the series. A significant 
difference was found in favor of serial presentation only 
for series of twenty four cards, none for series of forty- 
y cards. The most economical length of series 
for simultaneous presentation was forty-two re E 
learning time in this § ries was significantly less t I: E 
twenty-four cards, but not for sixty cards. With x 
forms of presentation, the percentage of ent DE 
formed increased with the length of the series. It w 
significantly higher for simultancous than for seria 
presentation. . : m 
poscit Simultaneous presentation Tr a e 
percentage of correct concepts than serial ee i es 
economical in learning time for short po 
increase in effectiveness with length of series. (Slides) 
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10:30 Aw Concepts as a field of psy chological research 


Jor KENNEDY ADAMS, princeton U —€— m 
onem = been very little 5 

Up to the present time, there has been very YY a 
t from concept formation) PY 


igations being the outstand- 
due to developments in 
ient theoretical frame- 
To understand an 
to know how he 
t; to understand 


of concepts (as distinc 
psychologists, Piaget's invest 
ing example. There exists NOW, 
and conven 


semiotic, an adequate : 5 
ol concepts. 


work for the psychology 5 
individual's concept extensionally 35 : 
classifies objects according to that concer» know why 
an individual's concept intensionally ^ ‘classifies the 
(ie., the criteria according to which) 7 objectives in 
objects as he does. There are at least three dividual dif- 
the study of concepts: (a) to describe 10 


ferences in the cognitive or conceptual sphere, (b) to 
explain difficulties in communication, (c) to develop 
standardized concepts as aids in communication and 
understanding. The two basic methods of studying con- 
cepts are by obtaining verbal iormulations of intensions 
and extensions and by studying classifications (exten- 
sions) by the subject, including discriminatory reactions. 
Standardized semiotic concepts can be used to reduce 
disagreement among psychologists, e.g, some of the 
controversies over operationism can be resolved by the 
realization that extensions and/or intensions can in 
many cases be understood and communicated even when 
they cannot be adequately formulated verbally. A con- 
siderable amount of non-operational language can be 
retained in psychology without sacrificing verifiability. 
Further, of two statements of exactly the same form, e.g.; 
«y is schizophrenic”, one may be verifiable and the other 
not. An experimental investigation by the author, using 
as subjects graduate students in philosophy and in 
psychology at Princeton, has shown that standardized 
concept of truth can reduce disagreement and at the same 
time satisfy the vague concepts of truth held by the 
subjects. None of the subjects verbalized his own vague 
concept of truth adequately. 


10:45 Aw The treatment of emotions as intervening var- 
jables and a tentative theory of frustration. JUDSON 
S. Brown and I. E. FARBER, State University of 
Iowa. 

An examination of current theories of emotion reveals 
a disturbing amount of disagreement, confusion, and 
uncertainty. This lack of clarity has apparently resulted 
from serious misconceptions about the nature of theory 
construction in psychology. Consequently, considerable 
attention has been devoted to such futile questions as: 
Do emotions really exist? Can responses be unambigu- 
ously classified as emotional or non-emotional from their 
topographical features alone? How many different emo- 
tions can be identified? 

Many of the traditional difficulties raised by questions 
of this variety can be obviated by treating emotions 
as hypothetical intervening variables which may function, 
like drives, excitatory tendencies, and habits, as deter- 
minants of behavior. With this view, it is pointless to 
ask whether emotions really exist, since they assume the 
status of inferences made by the scientist. They exist in 
the logical structure of behavior theory as constructs 
intervening between antecedent environmental events 
(external and internal) and overt behavior. Their reality 
and full scientific meaning derives solely from the 
totality of their manifold functional relations to ante- 
cedents, consequents, and other hypothetical constructs. 
Emotion may be retained as a separate construct if, and 
only if, its functional relations are demonstrably different 
from those of other intervening variables. The same 
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requirement holds for each separate emotion that is 
postulated. Failures to differentiate successfully between 
emotional and non-emotional behavior are attributable to 
the fact that responses are subject to the action of 
multiple determinants. Useful inferences about inferred 
states such as emotion can seldom be made from response 
measures alone. 

To exemplify the proposed method of theory construc- 
tion, a tentative theory of frustration is developed in 
which specific assumptions are made concerning the 
functions relating frustration to antecedent events, other 
constructs, and responses. (Slides) 
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11:10 AM-12:10 PM, Saturday, Crystal. Room, Cos- 
mopolitan 


A. R. GILLILAND, Chairman 


11:10 Ax Learning theory and analysis of. economic 
behavior. GEORGE KATONA, University of Michigan. 
purpose. This paper is intended to show that the study 
of decision formation by consumers and businessmen 
(concerning spending, saving, investing, price setting, 
etc.) may benefit greatly from the application of psycho- 
logical principles of learning, motivation and group 
behavior. Also, that analysis of economic behavior may 
contribute to the development and refinement of these 
psychological principles. 
AxALvsis, Detailed-interviewing sample surveys were 
used to study spending and saving behavior, price 
determination and the role of income and price expecta- 
tions. They frequently revealed patterns of habitual, rou- 
tine actions. Such behavior could be explained, and was 
occasionally explained by economic theorists, by assum- 


ing that people will do what they did before under similar 
circumstances and will expect to happen what happened 
in the past under similar circumstances, 

In addition to repetitive behavior, or slow and gradual 
changes of old-established habits, sudden substantial 
changes and reversals of economic behavior were also 
observed. The investigation of these phenomena profited 


from the application of concepts such as reorganization of 
the field and viewing data of experience from a new frame 
of reference, It was found that strong motivational 
forces, that are often. group-centered, may arouse the 
need. for and the possibility of such a reorganization 
which involves. problem solving (discovery of a new 
solution, gaining an understanding not previously 
achieved) Expectations, instead of being habitual, may 
also be based on a new understanding of data of experi- 
ence 

CONCLUSION Psychological analysis of economic. be- 
havior contributes to the study of such intervening 
variables as reorganization and problem solving, and 
joints te the need for a learning theory that goes bevond 
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habit formation and extinction so as to encompass moti- 


vational and social-psychological analy 


11:25 AM 
S. SPE 
PROBLE 


A survey of psychologists in Illinois. GEORGE 
, Illinois Institute of Technology. 


1: To study the effect of proposed licensing pro- 
cedures on psychologists in Illinois, and from this to 
draw some inferences regarding the effect of such pro- 
posals on psychologists in general. 

POPULATION: 


Examination of college announcements, 
state certification lists, lists of state and Federal em- 
ployees, rosters of profes 


ional associations, and similar 
sources revealed 655 persons employed as psychologists 
in Illinois. 

PROCEDURE: Psychologists were classified according to 
membership in the American Psychological Association 
and other associations, academic training, sex, and type 
of work performed. These data were then related to 
licensure and certification proposals 
RES 


ers: Only 386; of the psychologists in Illinois would 
qualify for license at the doctoral level, and only 22¢ 
of psychologists in the applied field. would qualify. 
Licensure at the doctoral level would qualify only 52% 
of the members of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, and 206; of non-members of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. i 


CONCLUSIONS: It is concluded that licensure at the doc- 
toral level in Ilinois is unwise and impractical, as less 
than half of all legitimate psychologists, and only one- 
fifth of applied psychologists, could qualify. Eliminating 
all unlicensed psychologists would either. eliminate 
needed services or develop a system of services rendered 
by unlicensed persons. It is felt that licensure should be 
s the ne iy and that the American Psychological 
Association shou Kl turn its attention to developing cri- 
teria of competence independent of ndr iiri da 
including some attempt at a systematic appraisal of 
experience. 


11:40 am The clinical, experimental, and psychological. 
i Hrrsey Cason, Unive sily of Miami, Coral Gables. 
Pe ie January, 1949, issue of the American 
sychologist, Dr. A. S. Luchins has described an under- 
graduate course in experimental psychology which is 
planned to meet the needs of students of clinical psy- 


chology. Dr. Luchins has organized his own course around 
several integrated projects in clinical psychology 

We would like to discuss the rationale of the experi- 
mental courses, original thinking and putem the 
dichotomy: of experimental and clinical, and the basic 
training of clinical psychologists. The ‘organiza iba of 
coumes nn a psychology department would be seriously 
warped if cach course were appraised solely on the ba 
ie the extent to which the facts and principles of the 
course transferred to each of the applied fields. The 
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experimental courses should remain fairly closely inte- 
grated with the general, theoretical, and experimental 
problems of the more scientific type of psychology, and 
it does not seem desirable to minimize the importance of 
any of the basic courses. 

The history of psychology has been a long discussion 
of the extent to which different psychological subjects are 
scientific and valuable. It has been recognized for some 
time that several of the topics in traditional psychology 
are not particularly scientific or valuable; and during the 
past two generations especially, there has been much 
pride in the fact that much of the material in educational, 
s, clinical, business, industrial, and other applied 
fields are both scientific and valuable. Different topics, 
however, differ from each other in the extent to which 
they are scientific and valuable; and different courses, 
different facts, and different procedures are valuable for 


different purposes. 


11:55 Aw Planning a counseling research program. 


A. C. VAN DUSEN, Northwestern University. 
PROBLEM: To develop a systematic frame of reference for 
of the relationship between 


a better understanding 1 ljustment 
counseling procedures and effective human ac ju s 


‘This is a necessary first step in research program planning 


h g assessment 
in counseling procedures, before an adequate asses 
an be made. 


of counseling effectiveness Ca 
" iente uate 
POPULATION: Twenty professionally oriented cim: ity 
2 satai a versity 
students and four staff members associated i M minars 
Vr „weekly se ars 
adult counseling program who pal ieee 


over several months. 
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8:50-10—0 AM, Friday, Lincoln. Room, Shirley 


Ricuagp W. HUSBAND, Chairman 
First Course 
fessional vs- 


Basic Purposes of the 
M. E. Bunen. Pre-pro 
tional aims 


E. E, Emme. Student needs i 
. Underlying purpose 


general-c¢ luca- 


and desires 
s and goals 


DONALD SNY 
B. Size of Class 
Norman L. 


Dros D. WICKE 
Adjustment 


Mexx. Lecture vS- recitation method 
. Large VS- 
Materials 


small sections 


^. Orientation and 
Cart N. RENROAD 


^ 


ESS 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND BUSIN 
MEETING 
4:00-6:00 PM Friday, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 
^ ^ T 2 
W. A. Hunt. The Teaching 0! Clint 


cal Psychology 


PROCEDURES: The group recognized as its first task, the 
development of indices of effective human adjustment 
which could be used in demonstrating the value of any 
counseling procedures. Each contributed behavioral 
descriptions of good and poor adjustment as they 
interpreted. the behavior of their own clients. These 
observations were reviewed to the group's. satisfaction 
ningful categories. Each 


and finally grouped into me 
member of the seminar then s 
and attempted to establish descriptive continua for the 
critical instances of good or poor adjustment in this 
category. These scales were then used by all the graduate 
counselors with their present adult clients. As operational 
difficulties were discovered the scales were further revised 
by the group. 

RESULTS: The group anal 
categories which serve as potential indices of the effective- 
ness of the counseling process. They are: (1) Techniques 
and Procedures of Counseling, including assessment of 
the human interrelations attendant to the counseling 
process; (2) Personal Adjustment; (3) Social Adjustment; 
(4) Problem-Solving Methods; (5) Attainment of Goals 
and (6) Long-Term Personal Development. 

coxcLUsiox: The framework for counseling research 


Jected one of the categories 


s evolved six seemingly useful 


program planning is tentatively suggested by the 
categories evolved. The descriptive continua within these 
categories are at least qualitative criteria which may be 
used in evaluating relationships between client adjust- 
ment and counseling process. This has already facilitated 
the development of a number of research designs. 
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THE TEACHING OF PSYCHOLOGY 


11:00 AM-12:15 PM, Saturday, Rooms B&C, Cos- 
mopolitan 


Joux B. WorrE, Chairman 


11:00 am First report of an attempt to standardize the 
beginning course in psychology. PAvL E. FIELDS, 
Wabash College. 

PROBLEM either the official catalog des 

the required texts used in the beginning psychology 

courses, shed much light upon the objectives, the actual 
subject matter taught, or the final achievement level of 


criptions, nor 


the students in the first course in psychology at different 
schools. 

Graduate schools want our "best men" but they offer 
us few objective measures of what the “best men" are 
expected to know. It has been impossible to get the pub- 
lishers or the authors (even those who furnish examina 


tion questions as an aid to sell their texts) to furnish any 
achievement nerms on their own books. 


POPULATION AND PROCEDURE: In the fall of 1948 a mime- 


SS UM ee EE V 


ographed description of the Wabash College program in 
General Psychology with assignment and demonstration 
guides and a 1500-word technical vocabulary list was sent 
to some thirty colleges and universities. We agreed to 
furnish each of these schools with a complete set of all of 
our weekly examinations with the mean and S.D. for 
each exam and an item analysis of cach of the questions, 
provided they would safeguard the questions and coop- 
erate on the program. 

RESULTS: We mailed our material, but, in spite of wide- 
spread interest and promises of cooperation, only a few 
schools sent data on their own examinations. A follow-up 
letter brought replies to the effect that administrative 
organization, course objectives, texts used, hours of 
credit given, class size, etc., were so different that com- 
parisons would be valueless. 

CONCLUSIONS: If what is taught students in General 
Psychology at “X” College and “Vv” University is so 
different as to invalidate comparisons, it is suggested that 
the American Psychological Association should help 
standardize this basic course. A cooperative program is 
described. 


11:15 AM A statistical comparison of the efficacy of 
large lecture versus smaller recitation sections upon 
achievement in general psychology. RICHARD WELL- 
INGTON HUSBAND, Iowa State College. 

PROBLEM: To determine whether large-scale lecturing in 

general psychology produces any different results in final 

grades than does division into a number of smaller dis- 
cussion-recitation sections. 

POPULATION: Approximately seventeen hundred under- 

graduate students at Iowa State College, over a period of 

six quarters during two regular college years. 

PROCEDURE: Only the author’s classes were used, Each 

quarter he has one large lecture, with 180 to 300 students, 

and one or two smaller sections of from 30 to 60. In the 
smaller classes there is more informality in presentation 
of material, chance to call for recitation, and opportunity 
to ask questions. Identical assignment schedules and 
formal examinations are used. 

RESULTS: While averages of large and small classes varied 
somewhat from quarter to quarter, depending largely 
upon the relative proportions of students from various 
curricula, the overall averages showed a three point ad- 
vantage in favor of the large lecture sections. While 
variability is too large to make this difference statistically 
significant, the advantage was in the indicated direction 
five times out of six. 

CONCLUSIONS: It is evident, stated conservatively, that 


large lectures do not hamper sheer academic earnings of 
students. The necessary impersonality did not lead to 
lessened motivation, nor did lesser opportunity to ask 
questions appear to leave gaps in knowledge. On the in- 
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structor’s side, it may be that a larger audience causes 
him to prepare more carefully, and to do a better and 
more enthusiastic job of teaching. Less discussion also 
frees the entire hour for the formal presentation. It must 
be admitted that non-informational factors, which may 
constitute an important future benefit of the course, are 
not measurable. 


11:30 ax An approach in teaching the second course 
in psychology in a professional school. NEWMAN L. 
HooPINGARNER and Timorny W. CosrELLo, New 
York University. 

: 'This paper will discuss a teaching program developed 

ina large School of Commerce to give training, in a 

minimum number of class hours, to students majoring in 

fields other than psychology, in the use of psychological 
methods in various applied fields. This approach has been 
developed to meet a need experienced by many business 
and professional executives for training that would enable 
them to make practical use of psychology in the solution 
of personal and professional problems. | 

Following a review of basic psychological principles, 
techniques and methods developed by psychologists and 
usually taught only to psychology majors, are examined 
and an attempt is made to show how they can be applied 
eae of business, industrial, social, and personal 

It has been found that business and professional stu- 
dents can be readily motivated to undertake independent 
research and through their own research activity be given 

(1) a background for the evaluation of psychological re- 

search, generally and (2) an appreciation of the research 

e to later business and professional problems. 

i bis une NAR outside of class hours to 

oe search projects and proceed with 
the res arch under the guidance of the instructor. The 

Dew results of these projects have been stimulating 

de hts anala inde eagle Er le 

ore student an appreciation o! 

research methods and a systematic approach to practical 

ici Actual examples of projects completed by these 
student groups will be presented, such as: (a) effect of 


televisic « lifes 7 
n on home life; (b) relation between vocational 


motivation ¢ 3 j 

otvation and later school adjustment; (c) a market 
TU i A 1 1 > ` ; 
research in automobile buying; (d) content analysi 
dreams; (c) a aint 


popular acceptance ; Us 
. ene E schosomatic 
concepts. l f psychosoma 


s of 


11:45 Jess : 
45 Aw. Psychotherapeutic by-products of a course in 


eae personality development. DONALD If. 

RICH, University of Oklahoma, and RUDOLPH 
KSTEIN, Menninger Foundation 

PROBLEM: 


To evaluate the psychotherapeutic by-products 
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of a course in dynamic personality development as 
effected by a specific teaching procedure. 

POPULATION: Students in attendance at CCNY College of 
Business and Civil Administration during years 1946 and 
1947 who selected an elective course in the psychology of 
personality. 

PROCEDURE: Two instructors at CCNY offered a course 
entitled Personality Development emphasizing the dy- 
namic aspects of development, both using English and 
Pearson’s book, Emotional Problems of Living. Free dis- 
cussion was encouraged and considerable personal data 
was used. The latter was explored and interpreted as they 
related to the learning process. 

At the first meeting, students were asked to write an 
autobiography. No reference was made to it until the last 
meeting, at which time the students wrote a second auto- 
biography as a final assignment. . 

Content of these autobiographies were analyzed in 
terms of five carefully described areas: Feeling, Genelic 
references, Trauma relation, Relation of embarrassing male- 
rial, and Reduction or increase of anxiety. Three degrees 
of intensity were defined in cach area with reliability of 
scoring checked by dual ratings. 

RESULTS: 
1. Changes were noted in each area. — f . 
he intensity of expressions 


2. Considerable increase in t 


s found. à 

3. Feeling and. appreciation of genetic relations were he 
most frequently mentioned areas. foal 

4. Greatest change was noted in the two areas mentionec 

in number three. 

differences were noted. o 

that greater insight 


i f self w t of a course 
and understanding of self w luct i l 
development. The students 


rial which was then ex- 


5. Great individual 
CONCLUSIONS: The results indicate 
as a by-prot 
in dynamic personality 
learned to relate personal mate sacintos ander 
" s 
plored and interpreted as it related to principles 
consideration. 
Ronnie Singerman, graduate 
versity of Oklahoma, assisted in the ana 


assistant, at the Uni- 
lysis of the data. 


12:00 « The effect of an integrated plan for teaching 
human behavior in schools. RALPH H. OJEMANN, 
State University of Iowa. 

PROBLEM: Studies of children in our culture have indi- 
cated that they tend to develop a surface approach to 
behavior (as contrasted to an approach that is sensitive 
to causes). These findings suggested the question as to 
why this develops in spite of the many problems involving 
human behavior studied in such subjects as social studies, 
literature, etc. An investigation of the content of these 
subjects on the elementary and secondary school levels 
reveals that a surface approach predominates. The prob- 
lem is—Can we change this content to a more analytical 
approach and if so what effect will the teaching of such 
material have? 

POPULATION: Data from two studies at the elementary 

level involving 200 children in grades 2-6 and two studies 

at the secondary level involving 186 subjects will be 
presented. 

PROCEDURE: In cach study a change was made in content 

material and the effect of the changed experiences tested 

by using an experimental and control group with pre- 
and post tests. Some of the tests measured changes in 
attitude; others changes in behavior. 

RESULTS: 

1. The presence in children of a surface approach to 
behavior before the learning program has been de- 
tected even in the lower grades. 

2. Significant changes in content materials can be made 
by introducing psychological concepts. 

3. Significant changes in attitude and behavior includ- 
ing changes in amount of “conflict” behavior appear 
in subjects following the learning program. Such 
changes do not appear in the control group. 

Conciuston: Perhaps unwittingly much of current 

teaching in the elementary and secondary schools fosters 

a non-analytical or surface approach to human behavior. 

Since experimental evidence shows that a change from a 

surface approach to an analytical approach tends to 

facilitate cooperative behavior, the possibility of changing 
the content has considerable importance. (Slides) 
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i ‘9 types of serial 

8:50 au A study in the learning of two ki iw 

A ordes D i si aneously. Pane let 

order material presented ee ee a flak 
Herman and I. G. BaovssARD, “ONE S 

University. 

PROBLEM: 


ver factors of learn- 


o compare the rate and otl 


ing a series of pictorial stimuli and a series of two tonal 
stimuli presented and learned simultaneously and pre- 
sented and learned separately. 

POPULATION: 96 elementary psychology students ran- 
domly assorted in 5 groups. 

PROCEDURE: A series of 12 common object line drawings 
were photographed and used in negative film strip. Each 
picture was exposed for .1 seconds with 2.9 seconds be- 


tween exposures. A pair of headphones from an audiome- 
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ter-oscillator unit permitted exposures, 12 times, of a tone 
of either 256 or 512 dv. simultaneously with each picture 
stimulus. All groups learned by anticipation method, as 
follows: (I) learned picture and tone stimulus pairs; (II) 
learned pictures only but with tones sounding; (III) 
learned pictures only with no tones sounding; (IV) 
learned tones only while pictures flashed; (V) learned 
tones only with no pictures flashed. 

nEsUCLTS: Group I that learned the paired stimuli, picture 
plus tones, showed a mean of 18.8 trials. I, that learned 
pictures only with tones present, and IV, that learned 
tones only with pictures present, took 10.9 and 8.6 trials 
respectively, a total of 19.5 trials. Group HI, that learned 
pictures only with tones not present and V, that learned 
tones only with pictures not present, took 9.9 and 8.3 
trials respectively, a total of 18.2 trials. No reliable trial 
difference was found for groups I and HI on picture 
learning or for groups IV and V on tone learning. 
CONCLUSIONS: The data do not reject the hypothesis that 
for naive subjects simultaneous learning trials is an 
approximation to the summation of trials for these series 
discretely learned. Interesting serial error curve charac- 
teristics are noted. (Slides) 


9:05 AM The effect of pre-solution training on the 
finally-to-be earned problem. | FRANK P. GATLING, 
Tulane University. 

PROBLEM: To determine the effect that different amounts 
of pre-solution training will have upon the rat in reaching 
a criterion in terms of trials and errors. 
POPULATION: Sixty albino rats. 
PROCEDURE: Four groups of rats. Group I, the controls, 
given no pre-solution training. Group II given ten pre- 
solution trials. The positive stimulus is now reversed and 
becomes the negative stimulus while the negative stimu- 
lus becomes the positive one. Group III given twenty 
pre-solution trials then the stimuli are reversed as above. 
Group LV given thirty pre-solution trials then the stimuli 
are reversed as above. All groups are run to the same 
criterion with Group I running to the criterion from the 
first trial, the other groups running to the criterion after 
the appropriate number of pre-solution trials. The appa- 
ratus was a converted Lashley jumping box. 

ugscrTs: Each block of pre-solution trials has had a nega- 

tive transfer effect upon the experimental groups in such 

a way that a gradient has been formed with the group 
receiving the greatest. amount of pre-solution training 
taking the greatest number of trials and errors to reach 
the criterion, and the group with the least amount taking 
the fewest trials and errors to reach the criterion, The 
differences are significantly different statistically. 

coxcit sions: The study directly supports the Spence- 
continuity argument, and is in direct opposition to the 
Krechevsky-non continuity theory. It indicates that pre- 


colution training le finitely affects the finally-to-be 


learned problem, and the effect is cumulative and not 
immediate. 


9:20 Aw Individual differences in the functional rela- 
tionship of conditional stimulus intensity and re- 
sponse magnitude. Kart Zener, Duke Uni- 
versil y. 

PROBLEM: The original purpose of the investigation was 
the determination of the general relationship between the 
intensity of a conditional stimulus and magnitude of a 
conditional response. 
POPULATION AND PROCEDURE: Five different intensities of 
an oscillator tone covering a range of 90 decibels were 
pres ented, reinforced with food, to five dogs. After pre- 
liminary training cach dog was run through three sub- 
series of ten sessions, cach consisting of one presentation 
of each of the five stimulus intensities. Continuous records 
were taken of conditional, unconditional and interval 
salivary secretions, and in one series, of respiration. 

RESULTS: The data were subjected to an analysis of vari- 

ance. Variations of response magnitude with conditional 

stimulus intensity over a range of 75 decibels (four tones), 
significant at the one per cent level of confidence, were 
obtained for each subseries when all dogs were taken 
together. However, when the data were analyzed sepa- 
rately for cach subseries for each dog this relationship was 
statistically demonstrated in only three of the animals. 

These differences in obtained stimulus-response relation- 

ships were consistent in the various subseries despite 

rorum m differences in absolute response magnitude- 
1 s. y appear also to be related to differ- 

a in other aspects of secretory behavior such a5 

penis bis Noe ipei daily variability. is 

unwarranted t¢ i fe à s M ae rape m * 

sees sna sell d ES er a generalized simple stimulus- 

Ex ain a ionship of the present type from pooled 

ata without sufficient knowledge of individual varia- 


bility. Inst: ` 
a : ns re the form of such relationships may vary 
siste xa . . : i 
we : ntly with different subjects depending upon spec” 
able but varying characteristics. (Slides) 


9:35 aM Snes aufs " 
M Behavior potentiality under conditions 9! 


satiation. GREGORY A. KiwnLE, Brown Universily- 
PROBLEM: The literature on motivation contains experi- 
mental results which suggest that, under conditions of 
satiation, the strength of a response tendency is reduced 
to zero. Other results indicate that the strength of this 
tendency may be as great as 286; of iis value under 24 
hours of food deprivation. The present experiment repre 
sents an attempt to obtain more detailed information 0n 
the behavior of satiated animals. Such information, it is 
felt, will be of use in providing a better statement of the 
relationship. between behavior potentiality and drive 
when the drive is of low intensity i 
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porvLATION: Twelve female albino rats were run in a 
panel-pushing situation similar to that used by Skinner 
in the investigation of the cating behavior of the rat. 
PROCEDURE: All animals had previously been trained in 
the pancl-pushing apparatus until the panel-pushing 
response was well-acquired. They were then given five 
trials a day in the apparatus under conditions of satiation 
for four days. On a fifth day, they were given one trial 
with food in the apparatus to check on the possibility 
that the responses which occurred may have been the 
result of a residual hunger drive. 

RESULTS: Curves of response latency show 
‘ach day's session, the. behavior potentiality decreases. 


Furthermore, the slope of this curve is steeper for the 
ted incidentally 


that, within 


sessions late in the experiment. It was no 
that the animals sometimes ate the food reward. This wa 


true even when food was available in the apparatus. - 
as of complete satiation, 


coxciistoxs: Under condition 

rats have a tendency to make a conditioned response 
which ha previously led to food. The suggestion. is that 
such responses are mediated by à secondary drive and 
an acquired reward. (Slides) 


RETENTION 


10:00-11:00 AM, Tuesday, Empire Room, Shirley 


Wira M. LEPLEY, Chairman 


10:00 am The effect of unilateral damage to the cere- 


bral cortex upon previously established conditioned 
Indiana University. 


responses. W. N. KELLOGG, : he produc- 
PROBLEM: The problem was to find out what the p 0 - 
tion of gross lesions i à single hemisphere of the neocor d 
would do to a conditioned response which had already 
been learned with the limbs on the opposite side of the 
body. 
PROCEDURE: (a) Six dogs were trained by th i o» 
conditioned-reflex method to flex the left hind-leg i 
sound of a buzz. (b) Large areas ol cortical t E e 
then extirpated. In some animals the een contra) 
fined to the right hemisphere alone, and ino " e the 
animals the lesions were in the left banter S dms 
effects produced by these. ablations upon the widanim 
upon continued conditione E 


ne buzz-shock 


conditioning, and 

training, were examined. 
Graphic records of the 

of all four of the limbs, were 

tioning training. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: 

is remove 


and of the activity 


respiration, 3 
all of the condi- 


taken during 


(1) If the cortex of the bes! 
cerebral hemisphere d after the lire 
the left hind-foot, the conditioned response is peu a 
unafiected in any Way (2) M the cortex ol the right c 


sioned response on 
bral hemisphere is € ed, the conditioned Te dels 
i » M itude n frequency. 
the left side is reduced in amplitude, but not it I 
The previously untrained right hinc 


[foot respont s to the 
a ri s is prob 
uzz more than before, but this 18 P 


ably an aspect ot 


the tendency to revert to more generalized conditioned 
behavior following the surgery. (3) The removal of large 
arcas of cortical tissue from a single hemisphere does not 
therefore cause the conditioned response to be “lost” or 
“forgotten” in any sense of the word. The size of the 
responding movement is simply decreased or depressed 
by the spastic paralysis resulting from the extirpation of 
the motor area of the contralateral hemisphere. (Slides) 


10:15 am The speed of learning in relation to the 
amount retained after different time intervals fol- 
lowing original learning. Grorce H. Ziuxv, Loyola 
University. 

PROBLEM: To discover the effect that one-day, one-week, 

four-week, and ten-week intervals between test for learn- 

ing and test for retention have upon the correlation be- 
tween speed of learning and amount of retention. 

POPULATION: Fifty-six male students; mean age, 20.5. 

PROCEDURE: Each subject was given a test for speed of 

learning. The material consisted of fifteen meaningful 

but logically unconnected four-letter nouns. Ten trials 
were given. The amount of learning was determined by 
the anticipation method. Four groups of fourteen each 
were equated on the basis of each of two learning scozes. 

In the retention phase of the experiment essentially 
the same procedure was followed, Retention was scored 
in three ways. 

RES Using the relearning method of scoring reten- 

tion, none of the correlations between speed of learning 

and amount of retention were significant at the 5% level 
of confidence. 

Using the number of words correctly anticipated on the 
first retention trial as the score for retention, the one-day 
group vielded correlations of .74 and .65, which are sig- 
nificant at the 2% level. The four-week group yielded 
correlations of .67 and .70, which are significant at the 
1% level. 

ng the ratio between the number of words correctly 
anticipated on the first retention trial and the sccre for 
learning, only the four-week group yielded correlations 

significant at the 5% level, namely, .52 and .56. 

CONCLUSIONS: (A) Using the number of words correctly 

anticipated on the first retention trial as the score for 

retention, the fast learner retains more than does the slow 
learner for at least a four-week period. (B) The method of 
relearning as a measure for retention does not adequately 
indicate the positive relationship between speed of learn 

ing and amount of retention. 


10:30 am Retention as a function of amount of pre 
recall warming up. Arrutr L. Irion, University 
of Illinois. 

PROBLEM: Previous studies of retention have indicated 

that engaging in a pre-recall warming up activity causes 

a reduction in amount of forgetting. This study is con 
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cerned with a determination of the nature of the relation- 
ship between amount of retention and amount of pre- 
recall warming up. 

POPULATION: 100 undergraduate students at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois served as Ss in this experiment. 
PROCEDURE: A list of 10 nonsense syllables was learned 
by the serial anticipation method. The Ss were divided 
at random into five groups. One group engaged in 25 trials 
of learning without the introduction of a rest period. In 
the other groups, a 48-hour rest period was interpolated 
between the 10th and 11th learning trials. Varying 
amounts of warming up activity were introduced imme- 
diately before recall. The warming up task consisted of 
the recitation of three-place numbers which were ar- 
ranged in lists of 10 and presented on the memory drum. 
The amounts of warming up given were 0, 1, 5, and 10 
trials. 

RESULTS: Analysis of recall scores indicated that as 
amount of warming up Was increased, amount of recall 
at first increased and then decreased. The maximum 
recovery from forgetting (77%) followed five trials of pre- 
recall warming up. A control experiment indicated that 
these results could not be explained in terms of transfer of 
training. 

CONCLUSIONS: Pre-recall warming up is efficacious in re- 
ducing forgetting loss. As amount of pre-recall warming 
up is increased, amount of recall is at first increased and 
then tends to decrease. These results are explained in 
terms of the reinstatement of set to perform and in terms 
of the development of work inhibition during the warm- 
ing-up period. (Slides) 


10:45 ax Some factors determining “permanent” work 
ecrement in the acquisition of a motor skill. 
Rogert B. Ammons, Tulane University. 


PROBLEM: In some studies of motor skills, a relatively 
permanent decremental effect has been found to be asso- 
ciated with massed practice. The present res arch and its 
analvsis are designed to isolate the effects of several of the 
variables believed to be involved. 


POPULATION: 236 undergraduate women college students, 
naive to rotary pursuit. 

PROCEDURE: 9s pract iced a total of 24 minutes on Koerth- 
tvpe »ursuit rotors, in two 12-min. periods. There were 8 
groups, differing only in the rest interval introduced be- 
tween 20-sec. trials in the first practice period. Rests were 
0 sec., 20 sec., 50 sec., 2 min., or 5 min. in length. Each 
group was then divided into two subgroups for the final 


practice period, one subgroup practicing continuously for 
12 min., the other practicing 20-sec. trials with 5-min. 
rests between them. Groups were matched in terms of 
scores on the first 20-scc. trial. 

nEsULTS: Mean performance for the first 12 min. of prac- 
tice tended to be higher, the longer the intertrial rest, 
except that that of the 5 min. group was poorer than that 


of the 2-min. group. During the second 12-min. “test” 
period, performance of the groups with initially more 
massed practice tended to be relatively better under the 
massed testing condition, while those with initially more 
distributed practice were favored by a distributed-prac- 
tice test condition. Self-ratings of motivation were ob- 
tained before and after the test period. 

CONCLUSIONS: A major part of “permanent” work decre- 
ment can be accounted for in terms of stimulus-trace, 
stimulus generalization, and motivation factors. (Slides) 


THEORY 
11:10 AM-12:10 PM, Tuesday, Empire Room, Shirley 
J. C. R. LICKLIDER, Chairman 


11:10 AM Courses of action and dependent probabili- 
ties. FREDERICK C. FRICK and GEORGE A. MILLER, 
Harvard. University. 

Experimental psychologists have tended to analyze 
behavior into discrete responses and to represent these 
responses as having specific strengths or likelihoods of 
occurrence. In practical applications this approach is of 
limited value, for the same response may be very likely 
in one situation and yery unlikely in another. In particu- 
lar, the serial order of our responses may determine the 
success or failure of a particular course of action, and à 
given response may be likely at one point in the sequence 
and not at another. It is neces 


sary, therefore, to specify 
a number of "strengths" for every response, and to apply 
that value which is appropriate according to the situation 
and the preceding responses. 

The statistical techniques to handle such sets of prob- 
ability distributions involve a consideration of dependent 
probabilities. Practical problems arise as to hog many 
different distributions are necessary to give an a 
description, to what extent a response depends on pre- 
ceding responses, and to what extent the distributions 
can be changed. It is possible, however, to arate serial 
and contextual problems in terms of dependent probabili- 
ties in such a way that complex, organized sequences of 
responses can be subjected to experimental examination. 

Sometimes the subject must discover sequential de- 
pendencies and modify his own course of action accord- 
ingly; in other cases he may use response dependencies 
which have already been established in his behavior. 
Experimental illustrations will be given. (Slides) l 
11:25 AM The role of reinforcement in a course-of- 
: Epwin B. Newman and Freperick C- 
Frick, Harvard University. 


action. 


Reinforcement theory has struggled to stretch the 
facts of many types of learning on the Procrustean bed 
of a single contingency, response followed by reinforce- 
ment. There is no doubt that learning situations can be 
set up in such a way that this particular relation is impor- 


— —— M ——— 
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tant. The problem is rather how far this single contin- 
gency is adequate in the description of other, generally 
more complex, modes of behavior. 

Mathematical tools have recently been developed 
which enable us to handle more successfully problems 
involving dependent probabilities, as opposed to inde- 
pendent or unique probabilities. These tools make it 
possible to show how a given course of action is followed 
by an animal at the outset of training, and how that 
course of action is systematically modified as training 
proceeds. We refer to facts about sequences of behavior 
(alternation and position habits, "hypotheses", prepara- 
tory sets, and the like) which are not new. What is new 


is the far more powerful means at hand for handling 


this class of problems. 
To some degree we are dealing with more than a new 
ent and more rigorous ap- 


tool; there is implied a differ 
proach to the question of how behavior should be ana- 
lyzed. The contingency described as reinforcement is put 
more nearly on a par with other sequential contingencies 
in a given course of action. As a result the informational 
aspect of reinforcement is emphasized as opposed to the 
energetic. Both aspects are usually present; it may prove 
possible to estimate them separately. M" i 
Experimental data from operant conditioning and dis- 
crimination learning will be analyzed as illustrations. 


(Slides) 


function of number of 


11:40 ax Response latency as 2 r r ol 
i : Burke, Indiana Uni- 


reinforcements. CLETUS J. 
versily. T 
If it is assumed that all variability an n ts and to 
can be attributed to the number of n en j sation 
E , equa 
the residual oscillation proposed by Hull, then = aanbe 
representing certain features of response d m 
derived from the relevant postulates n u icit 
CENE aphi y. The para 
The derivation 1s presented graphically i I Pe 
occurring in the functions are interprete do die 
Functions relating the median response pede of 
two quartiles of latency distributions to the qme 
reinforcements are set up. These functions sd viusdtabls 
to experimental check. In addition, various oim of 
predictions relative to the variability anc S di 
latency distributions are made. | " 
A group of rats is run in à straight run flected in the 
trials after the learning asymptote, a5 ae “of response 
response latencies, is approached. A measure s 
latency is secured on each HM lata from each 
Since it is desired to fit the equations to ¢ n ts of such 
S : > effects i 
individual rat, a method for detecting the E veil dedi 
irrelevant variables as ag is necessary. al ‘whether the 
is introduced to determine, for cach anim? d to arise 
; me s 
E E easonably assur 
variability in the data can ber tics effe 
enti "m stil s after practice effects 
ely 


ee a4 als for which 
als 
have largely disappearec 


esponse latency 


ay for over 100 


1, Only those anim: 


this test is positive provide legitimate tests of the theory. 
Because the data for each selected animal are analyzed 
separately, the obscuring effects of individual differences 
are eliminated. 

The raw data obtained and the fitted theoretical curves 
are exhibited graphically and the adequacy of the fits is 
discussed. The values of the parameters obtained for 
each animal are presented and discussed. 

It is concluded that the observations are in generally 
good agreement with the theoretical predictions. (Slides) 


11:55 AM The relation between the perceptual con- 
stancy of objects and the perception of space. 
James J. GIBSON, Cornell University. 

The problem of the size-constancy and the shape- 
constancy of objects is usually conceived as distinct from 
the traditional problem of the perception of visual space. 
If, however, one regards empty space as an abstraction 
and discards the doctrine of cues, one is led to assume that 
perceptual space consists of an array of visual surfaces 
and objects. Homogeneous stimulation vields no space 
at all. 

Ordinarily we perceive a background-surface with 
object-surfaces which "stand out”. The elementary im- 
pressions of space, the, are those of surface, slant, and 
contour. Distance and depth depend on the slant or 
recession of the background and on superposition at a 
contour. 

These same clementary impressions provide a basis for 
understanding shape and size-constancy. The former 
seems to depend on a reciprocal relation between the 
apparent slant of a surface and the apparent shape of its 
contour; the latter on a reciprocal relation between the 
apparent distance of a delimited surface and its apparent 
dimensions (size). 

If we can discover the psychophysical basis for the 
recession of a background surface and the slope of a ob- 
ject-surface, we shall have discovered at the same time the 
basis for constancy. The suggestion is that the stimulus 
basis for distance and depth is the same as the stimu- 
lus basis for the size and shape of objects. Constancy is 
simply a reflection of tridimensional perception. 

Experimental evidence consistent with this hypothesis 
is presented. (Slides) 


MOTIVATION AND LEARNING 
1:40-2:40 PM, Tuesday, Empire Room, Shirley 
Kart ZENER, Chairman 
1:40pm An experimental examination of the selective 

principle of association of drive stimuli. HOWARD 
H. KENDLER, New York University. 
PROBLEM: To test the selective principle of association 
which asserts that only those drive stimuli which are 
themselves reduced become connected to a rewarded 
response. 
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POPULATION: 60 Albino rats. 

PROCEDURE: In the first study Group H (hungry) and 
Group H&T (hungry and thirsty) were trained in a single 
unit T-maze to choose the side leading to food (Problem 
1). Following the attainment of the criterion of learning 
in Problem 1, the subjects in each group were trained 
to reverse their position preference (Problem 2). This was 
accomplished by making the animals thirsty and placing 
water in the previously unbaited goal box. 

The second study was a duplicate of the first study 
except that during Problem 1 the animals were motivated 
either by thirst (Group T) or thirst and hunger (Group 
T&H) and the baited goal box contained water. In Prob- 
lem 2 the prevailing motivation was hunger; food was 
p'aced in the previously empty goal gox. 

RESULTS: No significant difference was obtained between 
the two groups, in each study, in reaching the criterion of 
learning in Problem 2. 

CONCLUSIONS: If all drive stimuli became connected to a 
correct response in accordance with the non-selective 
principle of association, then the groups possessing the 
"irrelevant! drive (Groups H&T and T&H) during Prob- 
lem 1 should be retarded in learning Problem 2. This 
would follow because the cue from the prevailing drive 
state in Problem 2 (thirst in the first study, hunger in 
the second) would tend to evoke the correct response of 
Problem 1, which was the incorrect response for Prob- 
lem 2. Since no retardation was evidenced the data are 
interpreted to be consistent with the selective principle 
of association of drive stimuli, 

Acknowledgment is made to Miss Florence E. Law who 
collected the data for the second study. 


1:55 pm Latent learning in a T-maze after two degrees 
of training. Ricard A, LirTMAN, University of 
Oregon. 

PROBLEM: To determine the effect of different amounts of 

training upon the ability of rats to form cognitions about 

the location of food when operating under thirst drive. 

POPULATION: Thirty-six naive albino rats approximately 

95 days old. 

PROCEDURE: Three groups trained on T-maze. |. Pre- 

reversal training: (a) Group Es (experimental); run for 7 

days on thirst drive (satiated for food), with water avail- 

able in one goal gox and food in opposite, non-rewarding 
goal box. (b) Group Es (experimental); same as E; except 
training period only 3 days duration. (c) Group C; (con- 
rol): same as E; except no food in goal box. Subjects had 
4 trials per day; first and third choices free, second and 
fourth forced to opposite side. 2. Post-reversal training: 
All animals on hunger drive, water-satiated. Food was 
obtained in goal box opposite to that in which water was 


and Es groups had 


obtained under pre reversal. The Ez 


contacted food in these boxes while satiated for food 


during pri reversal while C; had found an empty goal- 


hox Training lasted 5 days, 2 free trials per day 


RESULTS: Comparisons: 1. Groups E; and Es do not differ 
significantly from C; in number of correct choices on 
Day 1, post-reversal. 2. E; learns to reverse more rapidly 
than E; and tends to surpass Cs. However, E; reverses 
more rapidly than expected and equals C3 on all days 
except the second. 

CONCLUSIONS: When total scores are analyzed, cognitions 
in the absence of reinforcement do not appear, confirming 
reinforcement theories of learning. Expectancy theories 
of learning receive some support, however, when the 
pattern of trial to trial responses, and the rate of reversal, 
are considered. 


2:10 pm A failure to find the Blodgett effect and some 
secondary observations on drive conditioning. PAUL 
E. Meent and Kennet MacConQvopaLE, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

PROBLEM: To test the results of the Blodgett latent learn- 

ing experiment; to determine the effect on maze-running 

behavior of feeding in a maze-like situation. 

POPULATION: Three groups of 15 rats cach. 

PROCEDURE: After careful test-bri taking, rats were run in 

a reproduction of Blodgett’s maze, once per day, under 

23 hours food deprivation as follows: i 


Control group: fed 1 minute in goal box immediately 
after running; 


Experimental I: ran maze daily, but not rewarded 
until sixth day; B 

Experimental I: unrewarded five days; not run sixth 
day, but permitted instead to feed for 2 minutes in an 
extra-maze straightaway replica of the maze alley. 

All rats were removed to feeding cages and given daily 

ration one hour after their maze runs. Test runs on the 
seventh day measured the effects of feeding in and outside 
the maze for Experimentals I and II, as shown by time 
and error curves, and permitted comparison with progress 
made by the Controls, 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The learning curves of Ex- 
perimentals I and II showed somewhat more improve- 
ment during the non-reward period than did Blodgett’s 
latent group, presumably making any Blodgett effect 
more difficult to detect. The slope following the first. re- 
warded run is similar for the latents and controls, and 
other appropriate comparisons also fail to show ev idence 
of latent learning. The slopes for Experimentals I and II 
are also similar; suggesting that the extra-maze feeding 
may operate to “condition” drive itself to the maze 
situation. (Slides) 


2:25 pm "Extinction" of a success aspiration following 
three conditions of reinforcement. ALBERTA 5- 
GILINSKY and JEANNIE C. STEWART, Vass 
College. 

PROBLEM: 


: : Phe problem is to study the level of aspiration 
in a situation analogous to operant conditioning. Will the 
aspiration of success as a verbal operant show greater 
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“resistance to extinction” after intermittent reinforce- 
ment than after regular reinforcement ? Will periodic rein- 
"extinction" than aperiodic 


forcement produce faster 
reinforcement ? 
POPULATION: Sixty. Vassar undergraduate students. 
PROCEDURE: An attempt is made to build up an aspira- 
tion of success on a maze tracing problem. Ss are pre- 


sented with an easy. pencil maze for practice, then told, 
The time limit for each 


“Here is a series of pencil mazes 
maze is 2 minutes. Do you think you can beat the time 
verbal expectations of suc- 


limit on the next maze 
s) serve as the conditioned re- 


atement, 


cess ("Yes" respons 
;" Reinforcement is provided by E's st 
at the time limit” at the comple- 
tion of cach solvable maze. Three experimental arrange- 
ments, corresponding to regular, periodic, and aperiodic 
reinforcement, are followed. One group of 20 Ss is given 8 
pencil mazes on which success is assured (100 per cent 
reinforcement); a second group of 20 Ss is given alter- 
nately 4 solvable and 4 unsolvable mazes (50 per cent 
periodic reinforcement); the remaining 20 Ss are given a 
of 4 solvable and 4 unsolvable 
| group 


sponses 


‘Good. You certainly be: 


random presentation 
mazes (50 per cent aperiodic 


is then given an "extinction" series 
ed until S. gives three. failure 


reinforcement). Each 


series of impossible 


mazes which are continu 
aspirations (“No” responses) in succ 
RESULTS: Preliminary results indicate 
necessary to reach the ‘ r 
group; fewest 1n 
Time aspirations 


ssion. 
that the number 
criterion are 


of “extinction” trials ne 
greatest in the aperiodic reinforcement 
the 100 per cent reinforcement group. ; 
are analyzed to throw additional light upon the function- 
ing of the reinforcement conditions. 

CONCLUSIO It appears that a success as] 
greater “resistance to extinction” following 


sinforeement, and 
cent as contrasted to 100 per cent. reinforcement, i» 
nt as contrasted to periodic 


interpreted according to 


piration shows 
1) 50 per 


2) aperiodic reinforceme 
reinforcement. The results are 
Humphrey's expectancy hypothesis. 


DRIVES 
50-3:50 PM, Tuesday, Empir 
Epwix B. NEWMAN, Chairman 


2:50 pM An experimental criticism of Ue ap 
Lippitt procedure. Kera J- HAYES, 
Laboratories of Primate Biology. i Lippitt) 

PROBLEM: Several recent papers (e.g epee 2 5 £* one 

have shown that thirsty rats running for water 

arm of a T-maze display ne qnis ther arm, as 
learning of the location of food in the ne ile hungry: 
measured by their behavior when tested raumt 

There is implicit in this type Ole S. en 

that the naive rat will react appropriate 


A sumably he 
on * tes ials, though pre à Sus rettet 
the test tria r drive before- The present 


e Room, Shirley 


of incidental 


riment 1 
lv toward food 


has never 


experienced a strong hunge 


experiment tests this assumption. 


l2 
tw 


POPULATION: Twelve albino rats. 

PROCEDURE: Seven thirsty rats (18 hours deprivation) 
learned to run a straight alleyway to water. They had to 
climb over a heap of food in a pan halfway down the 
runway. Five hungry rats (23 hours deprivation) found 
food at the goal and waded through water in the halfway 
pan. On test trials motivational conditions were reversed, 


but the incentives remained as before. 

RESULTS: On the first test trial, the rats trained under 
thirst drive and now hungry ran over the food and into 
the goal-box. Some of them tasted the water in the goal- 
box, though they did not actually drink. After a few 
trials, most of them stopped at the food pan, but ate 
only sporadically. They occasionally took pieces of food 
through the trap door, into the goal-box. In contrast, 
those rats trained on hunger and tested while thirsty all 
stopped at the water pan and drank steadily on the first 
trial, and all trials thereafter. 

CONCLUSIONS: Naive rats react appropriately to the 
thirst drive, but not to the hunger drive. The procedure 
devised by Spence and Lippitt therefore seems inade- 
quate for its purpose, although reversal of their drive 
sequence would provide a satisfactory technique. 


3:05 pm Hunger drive and general activity in the rat. 
FRANK W. Fincer, University of Virginia. 
PROBLEM: It has been an assumption basic to many 
investigations of motivation and learning that food 
deprivation leads to increased activity, and that follow- 
ing restoration of ad lib feeding, the activity returns 
fairly promptly to the pre-starvation level. Incidental 
observations suggested that the latter relationship 
ils to hold; instead, activity tends to fall 


frequently f. 
far below normal. The present experiment was designed 
to verify and extend these findings. 

POPULATION: 24 albino rats, male and female, 10-28 weeks 
old. 

PROCEDURE: After habituation to the revolving cage 
with food and water unlimited, each rat was deprived of 
). 
The constant food supply was then restored. After a 


food for 1 day (or, in alternate animals, for 3 day 


recovery period of several wee a 3-day (or 1-day) 
period of food deprivation was interpolated, followed by 
a second recovery period. Continuous activity records 
were kept for experimental and matched control animals. 
rEstLts: During the 1-day deprivation periods, the 
recorded activity of some rats increased, while in others 
there was no significant change from the preceding days. 
The 3-day deprivation periods were more typically 
accompanied by large activity increases. But in 27 of the 
29 cases, Whatever the activity change during starvation, 


the activity in the period following restoration of food 


was depressed markedly below normal. In some instances 
the decrease was greater than 99°), and the average 


decrement approximated 80°. Return to normal activity 
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varied in rate, following roughly the curve of weight 
recovery. 

CONCLUSIONS: It is a questionable assumption that there 
is a simple relation between food deprivation and activ- 
ity. This will distort the conclusions of some learning 
and motivation studies which involve the manipulation 
of the hunger drive. (Slides) 


3:20 pm The effect of thirst on salt preference. CARL 
PrArrMANN, Brown University. 
PROBLEM: Taste preferences are frequently studied in a 
choice situation in which an animal may select from two 
containers, one with water, the other with water plus 
taste stimulus. The preference for salt solutions normally 
displayed in this situation was examined in a condition 
of water deprivation. 
POPULATION: Albino rats. 
PROCEDURE: Animals were placed in individual living 
cages fitted with two graduated drinking tubes. To 
obtain a baseline, normal water consumption was meas- 
ured with food and water (in both tubes) continuously 
available. Half of the animals were then allowed water 
during only one hour daily for two weeks. Various con- 
centrations of sodium chloride were then substituted for 
water in one tube for both groups of animals. A given 
concentration was tested for two days, with daily 
alternation of position of the salt. 
resttrs: Daily fluid consumption dropped to approxi- 
mately half in the group on the one hour drinking sched- 
ule, The animals appeared in good health on this reduced 
water intake. This group displayed a markedly reduced 
salt preference when compared to the 24 hour group. 
Animals in the one hour group consumed most of the 
fluid during the first part of the drinking period, largely 
from the drinking tube first approached. 
coneLtustons: Changes in the preference for solutions of 
sodium chloride must be evaluated in relation to changes 
in other drives that may compete with the need for salt. 
The presence of a strong need for water may reduce a 
preferential discriminatory response to taste stimuli. 
This study was supported in part by the ( flce of Naval 
Research under contract N7onr-35804. (Slides) 


3:35 pM Caloric hunger drive in male and female wild 
gray ant albino rats. LAWRENCE M. SroLvROW, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

pROBLEM: The determination of the group best suited for 

ard in the bio-assay of deterrents. 


use as à stant 


POPULATION: Two distinct populations were used: 


(1) 47 wild gray and (2) 48 albino rats, There were eight 


classifications: (a) albino males motivated by reduction 


to 70% of normal weight; (b) albino males reduced to 
8067; (c) albino females reduced to 70%; (d) albino 


females reduced t» 80 i: and (e), (f). (g), and (h) were 


epmilar groups of wild grays 


PROCEDURE: All rats were trained in the Pittsburgh 
Obstruction Unit according to a standard 12 day pro- 
cedure of progressively increased difficulty. Immediately 
following training, all groups were tested in the same unit 
for 12 days. Four trials per day were used in training and 
testing. The test barrier consisted of 10 sheets of 16-pound 
mimeograph paper. The dependent variable was penetra- 
tion time in seconds. 

RESULTS: The difference between the time scores obtained 
on days 9-12 for the two motivation groups exceeded the 
one per cent level. In comparing sub-groups it was found 
that grays did better than albinos, and males better than 
females at both motivation levels. 

CONCLUSION: The optimum drive level for testing barriers 
appears to be approximately the 70% level. The best 
group to use regardless of level appears to be male wild 
grays although differences are not very great. (Slides) 


BUSINESS MEETING 
4:00-5:00 PM, Tuesday, Empire Room, Shirley 


Frank A. Baci, Co-president of Division of Experi- 
mental Psychology, presiding 


BRAIN FUNCTIONS 
8:50-9:50 AM, Wednesday, Empire Room, Shirley 
Doxarp B. Linpstey, Chairman 


8:50 AM The relation between the kappa electro- 
encephalogram and recall. Jons L. KENNEDY and 
RonERT M. GorrspaxkEn, Tufts College. 

PROBLEM: To determine the psychological correlates of 

the kappa clectroencephalogram. 

POPULATION: 90 normal adult human subjects. 

PROCEDURE: The kappa electroencephalogram was re- 

corded while subjects were given a variety of mental 

tasks to perform. These included (1) simultaneous and 

Successive discriminations, (2) recall of materials learned 

to different degrees, (3) arithmetic computations and 

(4) “insight” problems. The amount of kappa activity 

for each task was measured. 

RESULTS: Kappa activity was found to be maximal 

during tasks involving active recall. It appears that the 

period of initial learning of a new task produces little 
kappa activity; recall of the imperfectly learned material 

produces a large amount of kappa activity; recitation 9 

very familiar material produces the least amount. 

CONCLUSIONS: Recall is the psychological function most 

clearly related to the kappa clectroencephalogra™ 


(Slides) 


9:05 AM A multivariate analysis of direct method 
de d reaction by monkeys. DoxaALp R. MEYER» 
Universily of Wisconsin. i 

PROBL 


M: To assess quantitatively the importance of 
ive variables influencing direct method delayed reaction: 
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These were learning, interposition of screen during delay, 
length of delay, amount of incentive, and cue object 
characteristics. 

POPULATION: Eight normal rhesus monke with previous 
experience. 

PROCEDURE: The standard Wisconsin Primate Labora- 
tory apparatus was employed, and the classical direct 
method formed the basic procedure. Analysis was based 
on a factorial experimental design. Four lengths of delay, 
four levels of incentive, and four cue object categories 
(recurrent and trial-unique, identical and dissimilar) 
were presented, at random, in all combinations to two 
matched groups. One group had screen interposed during 
delay, the other did not. 

RESULTS: All main effects were highly significant, but no 
interactions appeared above the first order. Changes 
with learning were marked, continued throughout the 
eXperiment, and closely approximated a linear trend 
Interposition of screen produced a uniform impairment 
of performance. Length of delay gave the least striking 
results, but the relative efficiency at cach level was 
maintained throughout. The effect of amount of 
incentive, within the power of the experiment, was 
independent of the other variables. No marked differ- 
ences were found between recurrent and trial-unique cue 
objects, but the superposit ion of non-spatial cues upon 
spatial cues reduced errors, particularly early in the 
experiment. 

CONCLUSIONS: Multivariate anal 
highly predictable comparative 
power of delayed reaction as à à 
Length of delay, within an employable range tor extitpa- 
tive and other physiological experiments, was of relatiy ely 
minor importance when compared with the other var 
ables considered, which offer interesting possibilities e 
investigators studying brain damage. In partials tas 
modifications employed promise additional evidence on 


the nature of loss following prefrontal lesions. 


ysis provides additional, 
bases, extending the 
a research instrument. 


rinciple learning sets of 


9:20 Aw Formation of oddity P 
A Formatior monkeys. Harry F. 


normal and brain-injured Š 

HARLOW, University of Wisconsin. ] 
PROBLEM: The purpose of the present study Mity prin- 
gate the formation of a learning set to solve "e i d and 
ciple problems, a type of problem of geane ouy 
complexity than the discrimination problems a "ee 
studied The effect dl cortical destruction on the lea g 


set is also measured. 
POPULATION: Sixteen rhe 
investigation and they were 


following four groups: normal, tication, and 
lobectomy, extensive unilateral decortic’ : 


Cn : vith destruc- 
extensive unilateral decortication combined en area. 
tion of the lateral surface of the pontum series of 60 
PROCEDURES: All subjects were trained on a $ 


is to investi- 


us monkeys were used in this 


divided equally into the 


unilateral occipital 


oddity problems presented one per day, 24 trials each. 
RESULTS: Learning set curves similar to those previously 
obtained on discrimination problems were found for the 
series of oddity principle problems. The mean frequency 
of errors decreased regularly and in a negatively acccler- 
ated manner from problem to problem even though 
essentially chance scores were made on the early problems 
in the series. With the number of trials constant, the 
normal animals trained on a series of problems in this 
study met new oddity problems much more efficiently 
than a previous comparable group of normal animals 
trained to mastery on a single problem. 

In terms of total errors, the occipital group did not 
differ significantly from the normal animals. Both the 
occipital and normal groups made significantly fewer 
errors than both the other operate groups. Total errors 
did not differentiate animals with extensive unilateral 
decortication from animals with the same operation plus 
destruction of the lateral surface of the remaining frontal 
area. 
coxcLusioxs: The learning set phenomenon previously 
reported for discrimination problem solution in monke 
is demonstrated for a more complex problem, the oddity 
problem. Performance on the oddity problem series is 
found to be impaired by extensive cortical damage. 


9:35 AM Performance of normal and brain injured 
monkeys on mechanical puzzles with and without 
food reward. Rocer T. Davis and Harry F. 
Harrow, University of Wisconsin. 

PROBLEM: This investigation is designed to study the 

performance of normal and operated monkeys on mechan- 

ical puzzles under conditions of food reward and no food 
reward. 

POPULATION: The subjects were sixteen rhesus monkeys: 

four normal, four with unilateral occipital lobectomy, 

four with extensive unilateral decortication, and four 
with extensive unilateral decortication plus removal of 
the lateral surface of the remaining frontal lobe. 

PROCEDURE: Apparatus: The puzzle consisted of a board 

on which were mounted six mechanical puzzle devices: 

a vertical pin, a horizontal bar, a doorstop, a bolt, a 

hasp, and a hinge. The devices were arranged so that 

they could be opened only in sequential order. 

Design: The monkeys were divided into two primary 
groups. Group I was tested for 36 days without food 
incentive; Group II was tested 12 days without food 
incentive, 12 days with food incentive, and 12 days again 
without food incentive. Both groups contained two 
normal monkeys and two monkeys in each operate 
state. 
rEsuLts: By the end of the first 12 day period the two 
groups were performing at approximately the same level. 
Both groups increased the number of device openings 
during the second 12 day period, but the introduction 


| 


ee 
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of food did not produce any striking change. Only on the 
last three days of this period did the food group excell 
the no-food group in number of device openings. 

In the final 12 day period the number of device open- 
ings continued at a fairly constant level for both groups. 


REINFORCEMENT 
10:00-11:00 AM, Wednesday, Empire Room, Shirley 


W. N. KerLoce, Chairman 


10:00 amx Acquisition and ex inction of the Humphr 
verbal response with differing percentages of "rein- 
forcement." Davip A. GRANT and Hamorp W. 
Hake, Universily of Wisconsin. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the course of acquisition and 

extinction of the Humphreys verbal response as a func- 

tion of the percentage of times the second (UCS) light 
is presented with the first (CS) light. 

popuLation: Eighty-five men and women college 

students. 

PROCEDURE: Two 60-watt bulbs were mounted on a 

board. The left-hand bulb flashed on as the “conditioned 

stimulus" to signal the onset of each trial. On "reinforced" 
trials, the right-hand bulb flashed three seconds later to 
serve as the "unconditioned stimulus". The Ss were 
instructed to record their guesses "ach trial as to whether 

or not the second light would flash on. There were 60 

acquisition trials and 30 extinction trials presented at 

approximately 10 second intervals. The Ss were divided 
into five groups for which the UCS light flashed on during 

0%, 25%, 50%, 75%, ind 10067, respectively, of the 00 

acquisition trials. The UCS light was not flashed during 

the 30 extinction trials. 

The percentage of trials for which cach S 


RESULTS: 
guessed the UCS light would come on was plotted for 
successive five-trials blocks. During acquisition all 


groups responded positively on about 504; of trials 1-5. 
The 05; group dropped rapidly to 657 response, the 100% 
group rose rapidly to 10656 response, the 25% and 75% 
groups gradually approached 25€; and 756, response, 
respective ly, and the 566; group continued to respond at 
about the 566, rate during acquisition trials. Extinction 
was most rapid in the 100€, group and slowest in the 25, 
S0 and 756, groups. Overall group differences were highly 
significant when tested by analysis of variance. i 


covciesions: The results correspond essentially to 
Humphreys and those of Brunswik with rats, but a 
theoretical methematical analysis revealed that rein- 
forcement through simple confirmation of expectancies 


could not account for the findings. (Slides) 


10:13 am The effect. of response termination of the 


conditioned st imulus on learning rate in classical and 


instrumental conditioning. DELOS D. WICKE) 

and Cuartes E. PrarT, Ohio State University. 
PROBLEM: What is the effect upon learning rate of 
terminating the conditioned stimulus by the response in 
the classical and the instrumental conditioning situation? 


POPULATION: 123 elementary psychology students. 

PROCEDURE: 

1. General procedure: 
shock and tone were g 
A5 seconds. The intensity of tone and shock was 
constant for all subjects. 

2. The groups: For one group of subjects, a finger response 
avoided the shock; for another group it did not. Each 
of these major groups was divided into an Experi- 


wenty-five paired stimulations of 


en. Tone preceded shock by 


mental and Control group. Finger responses, whether 
conditioned or not, terminated the conditioned 
stimulus for the Experimental Group. The condi- 
tioned stimulus was automatically terminated 20 
seconds after onset for the Control Group regardless 
of time of response. 
RE In both the classical and the instrumental 
situations the Experimental groups excelled the Control. 
Differences between. Experimental and Control, particu- 
larly during the early stages, were, however, more reliable 
in the instrumental situation than in the classical. 
CONCLUSIONS: The results s 


: em to conform more with 
predictions from Mowrer's two factor theory involving 
the concept of reinforcement than from Guthrie's strictly 
non reinforcement theory. 


10:30 ax Secondary reinforcement as a function of the 
number of differential primary reinforcements. 
Joux F. Harr and Deros D. WICKENS, Ohio State 
University. 

PROBLEN: To investigate the strength of secondary 

reinforcement as a function of three degrees of differential 

primary reinforcement. 

POPULATION: 72 female albino rats, ages 90 to 110 days- 

ee Phree groups of animals placed on a 22 hour 

thirst drive were given 5 reinforced trials a day down 2 

straightaway to a white (or black) goal box aid 3 non- 

reinforced trials a day down a straightaway tó a goal box 


of the opposite brightness. One group was run for five 
days, thus giving them 25 reinforced trials, a second grouP 
for ten days (50 reinforcements), and a third group for 
fifteen days (75 reinforcements). Half of the animals in 
cach group found water in the black goal box and nothing 
in the white; the other half found water in the white 
goal box and nothing in the black. 


Fhe animals were then given 20 test trials on a T maze 
with the black goal box on one side, and the white goal 
box on the other, though neither box contained water: 
F ive days later, the animals were given ten additional 
ital on the T maze; and five days later five addition 
trials were given. ; 
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in the number 


RE s: There v 
of times the animals continued to run to the previously 
reinforced goal box on the T maze during the test 
trials as a function of the number of primary reinforce- 
ments they were given during the. preliminary training. 
Significant differences, however, were obtained between 


| progressive increas 


animals reinforeed in the white goal box, and animals 
reinforced in the black goal box. 

coxcLUstoxs: The strength of a secondary reinforcing 
e growth function of the number of 


stimulus is a po: 
differential primary reinforcements. (Slides) 


10:45 am The effect. of negative incentives in serial 
learning. V. Response repetition as à function of 
successive serial verbal punishments. G. RAYMOND 
Sroxe, University of ( Xklahoma. 

orn s conception of the selective 

that punishments do 

hey are 


PROBLEM: To test Thorndike’ 
effects of verbal punishments; ie., 
not act vely weaken the connections to which t 
applied. 

POPULATION: Five hundred and 
subjects have contributed data under 


sixty college student 
a control and five 


experimental conditions. 


PROCEDURE: All subjects were run under à. 
! type of serial verbal 


modified 
Thorndikian "vanishing situation i 
The subjects. were instructed 
ms with some number 
esponded to 


multiple-choice problem. 
to respond to cach of 40 stimulus ite 
between one and ten. The experimenter T ed tc 
each of the subject’s responses by saying “right, 
"wrong" or nothing at all, The order of the experi- 
menter's responses, unknown to the subject, remained 
fixed. Variations of the experimenter's response for seven 
items in the middle of the series provided the independent 


middle series of seven items 
how many times 


: Data from only the 


ed, the object being to see 
responses. to these 


were analyz 
the subjects repeated their choice T A ES 
experimenter S incentive 


seven items as a function of the | 
on the experimenter 


responses, In the control conditi i 
l seven of the subje 
ere exactly the 
' to either the middle 
subject's 


i i vs responses. T he 
said nothing to al c 1 

experimental conditions W 
aid "wrong 
l seven of the 


same exce Xt 


that the experimenter $ 
one, two, three, five, oT to al 
responses. M 
a are analyzed as a function of se rial 
None of the analy 
between 
nt conditions. All 


ER sses indicates 
position and practice. ses 
statistically reliable differences 
any of the punishme 
; ng numbe 


the control 


condition and > yf repetitions 
conditions involve an increas! ro 

with practice. , 
CONCLUSIONS: Thorndike’s view 
nts is definitely supported. 
active W akening of cont 


(Slides) 


of the influence of 
There is no 
verbal punishme rections 
evidence of a direct 
which are verbally punished. 


tv 
i) 
- 


INHIBITION 
11:10 AM-I2:10 PM, Wednesday, Empire Room, Shirley 


Howarp H. KENDLER, Chairman 


11:10 am Improvement in successive discrimination 
rev ALVIN J. NorTtH, Southern Methodist 
University. 

PROBLEM: The problem was to ascertain conditions 

determining improvement in ability successively to 


reverse a choice discrimination. 
POPULATION: Thirt subjects. 
In Experiment I thirty-six rats learned to 


six albino rats were used as 


PROCEDI 


run to one arm of a T-maze for a food reward. Thereafter 
the locus of the food was shifted twelve times, thus 
ls of the choice discrimination. 


requiring twelve reversa 
The following factors were varied in a factorial design: 
(1) amount of practice per condition of reinforcement, 
(2) correction versus non-correction of errors, and (3) 
temporal interval between trials. In Experiment H 
twenty-four of these rats were given from 24 to 48 
additional reversals with certain changes in the experi- 
mental variables. 

RE S 
reversal. performance. under each major experimental 
condition. Within any given reversal the conditions of 


In Experiment 1 there was improvement in 


extended practice and delayed correction each resulted 
in higher levels of interference on the initial trials of a 
reversal, although on subsequent trials the error curve 
decreased more rapidly. Extended practice resulted in 
only slightly more errors than did moderate or limited 
practice. Massing of trials resulted in fewer total and 
also consecutive errors than did spacing. 

In Experiment 11 initially high degrees of interference 
were associated with subsequently more rapid learning 
both when small amounts of practice and the effects of 
amounts of practice in the previous experiment were 
compared. Comparisons of immediate, delayed, and 


non-correction showed no major differences. 

CONCLUSIONS Implications of the findings for Hull's 
theory of learning are discussed. A modified dominance 
theory together with acquired distinctiveness of cues is 
proposed to account for the results. A transitory inhibi- 


suggested to explain findings in favor of 


tory factor i 
massed practice. 


11:25 am Differentiating factors in retroactive inhibi- 
tion. Benton J. Unxperwoon, Northwestern Uni- 


PROBLE To determine (1) the influence of increased 
recall time and (2) spatial separation of original and 
interpolated lists on retroactive inhibition. 

PROCEDURE: Two experiments of four conditions each 
were performed. On all conditions of both experiments the 
original list of 10 paired adjectives were presented until S 
anticipated 6 responses correctly. On the control condi 
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tion of each experiment S recalled and relearned the 
original list after 20 min. rest. The three experimental 
conditions of each experiment consisted of three degrees 
of interpolated learning. The interpolated list had the 
same stimuli as the original list but different responses. 
The two experiments differed in that in one the original 
and interpolated lists were presented on the same side 
of the drum while in the other they were presented on 
opposite sides. In both experiments S was given 8 sec. 
to recall each association formed during original learning. 
A separate group of 24 Ss served in each experiment. 
The conditions were counterbalanced and one practice 
day was used. 

RESULTS: The results are compared with those of previous 
experiments in which degree of interpolated learning was 
varied but the usual 2-sec.-per-item recall interval used. 
The major results are: (1) Increased recall time reduces 
retroactive inhibition but the reduction is relatively 
independent of degree of interpolated learning. (2) Spatial 
separation of original and interpolated lists (a) does not 
change appreciably the amount of retroactive inhibition 
but (b) decreases number of intrusions from interpolated 
list, and (c) causes downward shift in degree of inter- 
polated learning producing maximal inhibition. 

The theoretical implications will be discussed. 


11:40 aw Centrifugal swing or work inhibition as a 
factor in maze behavior. MERRELL E. THOMPSON, 
New Mexico State College. 
rROBLEM: To determine which of two hypotheses, centrif- 
ugal swing or work inhibition, is more adequate in 
explaining choice point behavior in maze patterns charac- 
terized by one or more forced turns preceding the choice. 
POPULATION: One-hundred and sixty college students. 
PROCEDURE: There were three single choice grooved- 
type stylus mazes differing only in the number of forced 
right turns preceding the choice point. Each of the three 
mazes was presented to the Ss in four different positions, 
making a total of 12 trials for cach S (four on each of 
three maze patterns). 
RESULTS: The overall effect of increasing the number of 
forced right turns is an increased tendency for the left 
alley to be chosen at the point of choice. By applying the 
analysis of variance test for correlated scores we find that 
the influence of maze design (one, two, or three forced 
right turns) is significant at beyond the one per cent level 
of confidence. The influence of maze position, on the 
other hand, is found to be below the five per cent level of 
significance. The statistical reliabilities of the three 
differences existing between the three pairs of means are 
all highly significant, and in each instance, the null 
hypothesis can be rejected at or beyond the one per cent 
level of confidence 
concLustons: This experiment extends the work 
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inhibition hypothesis to cover behavior at a choice point 
which has previously been attributed to centrifugal 
swing. (Slides) 


11:55 AM. An hypothesis concerning the generation and 
use of synonyms. WiLLiAM M. LEPLEY, Pennsyl- 
vania Slate College. 

PROBLEM: The experiments to be described were designed 
and executed as tests of an hypothesis that the principle 
of reactive inhibition, as defined by Hull and others, 
operates in the generation and use of synonymous expres- 
sions. Specifically, it was predicted that, in the active 
vocabulary of an individual, there would be a positive 
relationship between the frequency of word usage and 
the number of associated synonymous expressi 

POPULATION: Five populations of college residents were 

used. The N’s were: 39, 51, 19, 22 and 44. 

PROCEDURE: Each of the five groups was provided with a 

different set of four words, The procedures in all replica- 

tions were identical except that cach group used a 

different set of words. The respondents were first in- 

structed to assign rank order numbers to the four words, 
based upon the respondent’s estimate of the frequency 
with which he used the words in speaking, writing and 
thinking. In the second phase, the respondents were 
instructed to write as many synonyms for cach word 
as they could. This was done without restrictions on time. 

The experimenter then assigned rank order numbers to 

the words based upon the number of synonymous 

expressions produced. For cach respondent, a rank- 
difference coefficient. was computed for the two rank 


orders. The five, resulting arrays of coeficients wer? 
treated by conventional statistical procedures. 


RESULT : In each of the five replications, the mean 
coefficient was greater than zero. In four of the five 
replications, the mean coefficient was significantly 
different from zero well beyond the one per cent level. 
CONCLUSIONS : The results are tentatively interpreted as 
supporting the hypothesis that the principle of reactive 
inhibition operates in the generation and use of synonyms: 


(Slides) 


VISION I 
1:40-2:40 PM, Wednesday, Officers’ Club, Cosmopolitan 
Jons L. KENNEDY, Chairman 
1:40 pm Change in “meaning” to a visual stimulus 
when the drive was changed. Domoruv RET! 
LINGSHAFER, University of Florida. 
PROBLEM: To determine if rats under alternating drive? 
could learn to respond to a lighted disc placed in varying 
positions relative to the choice point on a T-maze. 
POPULATION: Forty male Wistar strain albino rats. 
PROCEDURE: Rats were trained on a T-maze in à fixed 
maze background under alternating hunger and thirst 
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drives when the position of the lighted disc was (1) ina 
constant right or left relation to the choice point and (2) 
in a varied relation to the choice point. Tests for the 
significance of an alternation habit were made. Tests 
for the significance of right and left response dispositions 
versus place dispositions were made. 
RESULTS: The constant turn animals learned to respond 
appropriately for their drive at above chance behavior. 
Tests indicated that right and left response dispositions, 
and possibly room place cues, were influential in their 
behavior, When room place cues were controlled for the 
varied turn animals, the visual stimulus was isolated from 
the maze background and the light became a cue for 
appropriate responses, independent of right or left 
turning tendencies. This learning of the varied turn 
animals was above chance. 
ConcLUSION: Rats learned to respond to a visual stimulus 
according to the significance the light acquired as à cue 
for the satisfaction of the particular drive that was 
dominant. . 
The collaboration of Kenneth McCutchan and S W 
Nichols is gratefully acknowledged. (Slides) 


1:55 pm The relation of fatigue of accommodation to 


muscle balance. S. B. SELES, U.S.A.F. School 


of Aviation Medicine, Randolph Field. 

a from two experiments using 
measure accommodation 
The first experi- 


This report presents dat 
an ophthalmic ergograph to : 
decrement following a period of exercise. -— 
ment, in collaboration with Dr. Conrad Berens, used t ie 
Howe-Berens ergograph and a group of 57 clinic Lene 
in New York City. The second used the S.A.M. ophthal- 
mic ergograph, and thirty oflicers and men at Randolph 
A.F.B. Measures of accommodation f decrement were 
arpoint of a 
| after the thirty minute 


i i ij accommodation 
obtained by comparing n* 


taken immediately before ant $7 
exercise period. Pre and post exercise 


1 a »meter. 
were taken using Maddox rod on à phorc ud 
that muscle balance anc 


measures of phorias 


Previous results indicated p 
ollowing ergograph exercise 


change i scle balance f 
change in muscle ba accommoda- 


alive ver and 
are unrelated to accommodative pore’ lency for initial 
tion decrement. However, there was à vs á ion following 
lateral phorias to increase in the initial directic £ 
exercise. s of the 
. P er A results of the 
This experiment is being repeated and 
two studies will be compared. 


i filters visual 
2:10 pm The effect of certain color ee iren 
i [i ination with à 
acuity at low levels of illumina a 

iiis. A. R. LAUER, Iowa Stale College. 

De oj acuity through 

PROBLEM: To determine the loss m and A ee 
interposition of filters of known characteristics 


fect used. 
, test object usec 
on the d with control- 


opposing light. 


levels of illumination 


s fects are use 
POPULATION: Twenty-five subjects are 


test technique. The population are normal adults ranging 
in age from 18 to 53 with near normal vision. 
PROCEDURE: Experimental. Each subject is checked for 
visual acuity after which the test objects are presented 
with given illumination. The acuity is measured for 
each subject with and without opposing light. The order 
is rotated to avoid fatigue or other effects. Statistical 
evaluations are given. 

resuLts: In general the reduction in acuity for all sub- 
jects on all types of filters used was about ten per cent. 
Some subjects showed a great deal more loss than others. 
CONCLUSIO: That any filter placed before the eye 
reduces acuity or visual efficiency due to decreased light, 
but widely differential effects occur. (Slides) 


2:25 pM Shape constancy: the Brunswik ratio as a 
function of stimulus-object differences. WILLIAM 
H. Licure, University of Missouri. 
PROBLEM: To test the hypothesis that the Brunswik 
Ratio for shape constancy is a function of the magnitude 
of the maximum possible regression to the real; to deter- 
mine practice effects and individual differences. 
poPvLATION: Fifty university undergraduate students. 
PROCEDURE: Subjects were asked to rotate a square metal 
plate on a vertical axis until it appeared equal in shape 
(width) to a rectangular plate. Four rectangles (standard 
stimuli) of varying widths were used. The subjects made 
24 settings for each standard stimulus in each of two 
sessions. The measure obtained for cach judgment was 
the width of the turned square in the plane at right 
angles to the line of vision. 
nEsULTS: The Brunswik Ratios for the four standard 
stimuli, from smallest to largest, were 42, .50, .62 and 
77 in the first session and .40, 48, .58, and .75 in the 
second session. In each session, all differences were 
highly significant. The differences by stimulus from 
session to session were not significant except for the 
largest one, which was significant at the 56; level of 
confidence. 

With one exception, the last six trials for a given stimu- 
lus and session resulted in a lower Brunswik Ratio than 
the first six trials. Four of these differences were sig- 
nificant at the 1€; level and two were significant at the 
5°; level. 

The distributions of the original measures (stimulus 
width) were all negatively skewed to some degree, the 
skew being greater for the wider standard stimuli. 
coxciustons: Under the conditions of this experiment, 
the Brunswik Ratio: (1) increases as the magnitude of 
the maximum possible regression to the real decreases; 
(2) decreases for each stimulus, within the session; 
(3) possibly decreases slightly for each stimulus, from 
session to session; (4) is based on measures with a 
skewed distribution. (Slides) 
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VISION II 
0 PM, Wednesday, Officers’ Club, Cosmopolitan 
James J. GIBSON, Chairman 

2:50 pm Changes in critical flicker frequency (c.f.f.) 

under prolonged continuous stimulation. JOSEPH 

F. Keupis and E. BUCKLEY, Fordham University. 
PROBLEM: Is the change in c.f.f. under continuous deter- 
mination for a prolonged period (approximately an hour) 
different from the c.f.f. obtained for the same period of 
time but with intervening rest periods. 
SAMPLE: Thirty-cight subjects were paired, matched for 
age and for time of day of testing. 
PROCEDURE: A modification of the Henry electronic 
apparatus for c.f.f. determination was used. One subject 
of each pair was tested continuously (continuous-group) 
for 64 minutes, average c.f.f. determinations being ob- 
tained in successive cight minute periods. The other 
subject of each pair was tested for cight 8-minute periods 
(interval group) with a five minute rest period inter- 
polated between each test session. During the rest period 
he remained under the adapting conditions preceding the 
experiment proper. 
RESULTS: (1) A consistent drop of approximately 3 
cff. units occurred for both groups between the first 
and the eighth testing periods. (2) The characteristics of 
this decreasing function were essentially similar for both 
the interval-group and the continuous-group. (3) The 
characteristic curves for the flicker-to-fusion and the 
fusion-to-flicker c.f.f. determinations were basically the 
same for both groups. The function for the continuous 
group, however, seemed asymptotic to a constant c.f.f. 
value at the 7th and 8th testing periods. (4) The drop in 
cff. begins after the second testing period (i.e. after 16 
minutes) for both groups. 
concLusion: Since the cff. begins to drop after 16 
minutes of testing time, such determinations should be 
confined to this period. 


3:05 pm The temporal binocular summation of negative 
after-images. Hexryk Misiak, Fordham Uni- 
versity. 

(Abstract exceeded 300 words)! 


3:20 pm The effect of adaptation on latency of human 
vision. ALEX. L. SWEET, Naval Research Labora- 
tory. 

pRroBLEM; To investigate the effect of light and dark 

adaptation on latency of human vision as measured by 

simple visual reaction time. 

popr LATION: Two young men served as subjects. 

PROCEDURE: The light stimulus was furnished by an 

electronic “flash tube" and remained constant during 


1 All abstracts which exe ecded the 300-word limit are given 
bv title only 
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the experiment. The following were its physical charac- 
teristics: duration, 65 milliseconds; subtended visual 
angle, 15 minutes; brightness, 140 millilamberts; color, 
white. 

The stimulus always flashed in a totally dark room. 
A small red light oriented the subject’s fixation. Only the 
right eye was used. As soon as the subject saw the flash 
after an auditory warning, he released a telegraph key. 
The interval between stimulus and response was meas- 
ured by a chronoscope. 

Reaction times were obtained under the following 

condition: 4 and 35 minutes in the dark following 
5} minutes of light adaptation to a large field whose 
brightness was either 0.4, 17, or 690 millilamberts. Read- 
ings were obtained for the fovea and one peripheral 
position (15? temporal retina). 
RESULTS: After 4 minutes in the dark, the shortest 
reaction times occurred with previous adaptation to 2 
brightness of 17 millilamberts. From 4 minutes to 35 
minutes in the dark following this adapting intensity. 
there was a reliable increase in reaction time. At the fovea 
the increase was about 13 milliseconds, at the peripheral 
Position about 21 milliseconds. For the other tw? 
adapting intensities, the differences in latency. between 
the 4 minutes stage and the 35 minutes stage were com- 
paratively slight. The peripheral reaction: times were 
longer by approximately 15 milliseconds than the foveal 
reaction times 
CONCLUSION: The completely dark adapted human eye 
does not necessarily have the shortest latency of reaction 
Complete dark adaptation may serve to increase the 
latency. (Slides) 


3:35 PM The dependence of color upon area, ROBER r 
W. Beurnuam, Color Control Department, Eastman 
Kodak Company, 

PROBLEM: Decreasing the angular size of chromatic 

surface colors from around 1 or 2 degrees down to Very 

small ar š is known to produce some steam changes in 
perceived color. The present. problem sus e discover 
whether increasing the angular size of colors from a few 
degrees up to very large areas would also effect significant 

changes in perceived color, , 

POPULATION: Color normal adults, experienced in colori- 

metric matching procedures. 

PROCEDURE: Colorimetric matches were made for red 

green, and blue test fields of moderate photopic luminance 

and low purity. The test ficld was varied in 6 steps ° 

angular size over the range from about 4° to 75°. The 

colorimetric matching field had a visual subtense of abou! 
1$ and was separated from the area to be matched by # 

3 section of the surround. This surround, which was nel 

neutral, was maintained at the same brightness as the 

area to be matched, Matches were nado by adjusting 


the colorimeter while looking back and forth from the 
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central region of the test field to the colorimetric field. 
Test colors and areas were presented ina prearranged 
random sequence. 

RESULTS: As the area increased, the hue shifted toward 
blue and there was an increase in brightness for all three 
test colors. With respect to saturation, there was a large 
increase for green and blue and a slight increase for red. 
Shifts in these psychological attributes were indicated 
by calculated differences in the corresponding psycho- 
physical specifications. 
coxcLvsto: Varying the angular size of colored test 
fields may result i significantly different perceived colors. 
These results, particularly the fact that the hue shift 
with increasing size was in a blue direction sug, rest that 
peripheral visual elements, relatively sensitive to blue, 
play a real part in the chromatic appearance of large 
visual arcas. (Slides) 
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Frank A. Beacu. The Snark Was a Boojum 


TRANSFER OF TRAINING 
50 AM, Thursday, Empire Room, Shirley 


Harry F. HARLOW, Chairman 
an inst rumental response 


8:50 am The generalization of c r i 
ye dimension. G. 


to stimuli varying in the e 
ROBERT GRICE, University of Illinois. a 
PROBLEM: ‘This investigation Was designed to study the 
form of the stimulus genera gation gradient for the 
visual size dimension in the white rat. . 
POPULATION: The subjects were 135 MERE -— 
PROCEDURE: One group of 60 rats were trainee ito o pps 
the center of a white circle of 2 
Sub-groups of 15 were then 
Is on circles of 20, 


food by opening a door m 


square centimeters area 5 ? 
tested by means of 25 extinction trial edd ^: 
32, 50, and 79 square centimeters: A secor g E 
,d E ANGE o 
rats were trained to respond to the 79 jon ey 
stet les , 63, 

circle and sub-groups Were tested on cir 
50, 32, and 20 square centimeters. u 
gradients were O° ib 491 
r than the training stimuli. 
e in response 


i obtained for 
RESULTS: Generalization 
both stimuli larger and smalle Á a 
si ifici CCTCU! 
Both gradients showed a mene SS m 
strength as a function of increasing dle m Cmm 
i xis sia 
the training stimulus. Response streng idc 
f acreasinNs 

stimuli was a negatively accelerated decrea 
The function relating k 
ili was inflecte 


y arca and response 
ae «l, showing initial 


strength to larger stimu 
positive acceleration. port ihe prevailing 


esults supl v 
: primary stimulus 


coxcLUsioNs: These , 
interpretation of 
in essential 
learning 


stimulus-response agreement SW ith 
p involving 


generalization. They in es 
discrimination 


theories of visual 


stimulus generalization assumptions. The difference in 
form of the two functions is in accord with recent predic- 
tions made by Hull upon the basis of a stimulus intensity 
factor. 

Mr. Eli Saltz collaborated in this investigation. 
(Slides) 


9:05 ax Age as a variable in the transposition behavior 
of children. Davip EHRENFREUND, Washington 
State College. 

PROBLEM: This study grew out of Kuenne’s report of 
transposition in children which showed that Spence’s 
theory of transposition is applicable to such behavior in 
young children. Accordingly, younger children when 
tested at various steps distant from the original discrim- 
ination, should show a steep gradient characteristic of 
infra-human Ss; older children should show a flat gradi- 
ent. 

porvLartiox: Forty children from the nursery school of 

the Home Economics Department of Washington State 

College. Group I ranged in age from 3:0 to 3:11, Group 

II from 4:7 to 5 

PROCEDURE: All Ss learned a size discrimination, 64 sq. 

in. positive vs. 128 sq. in. negative. Each S was then 

tested for transposition either one step (64 vs. 32), two 
steps (32 vs. 16), four steps (8 vs. 4) or five steps (4 vs. 

2) from the training pair. 

RESULTS: Group I exhibited a steep gradient, the median 

transposition score falling from 100 to 55 per cent. The 

hypothesis that the gradient is a straight line can be 
rejected at the one per cent level of confidence. Group 

IL exhibited a flat gradient showing a high level of trans- 

position at all points. The difference between the two 

age groups five steps from the training pair is significant 
at the one tenth of one per cent level of confidence. 
concit sions: The present data confirms Spence’s theory 
of transposition and shows that the theory is applicable 
to such behavior in young children. The difference 
between younger and older children tested at some 
distance from the original discrimination supports the 
previous study by Kuenne. 

Acknowledgment is made to Elizabeth Alberts who 
collected the data as part of a Master’s thesis. (Slides) 


9:20 am Factors influencing the transfer of a condi- 
tioned response. Mowncrierr H. SMITH, Jr., 
Harvard University. 

PROBLEM: To investigate conditions under which a 

conditioned finger extensor response would and would 

not change spontancously to a flexion response when the 
direction of the shock was altered. 

POPULATION: 36 subjects; 15 in the first experiment, 21 

in the second 

procepere: The usual conditioned. finger. withdrawal 


(shock-avoidance) conditioning apparatus was modified 
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by placing movable electrodes on the top and bottom of 
the finger so that shock could be delivered from either 
side. The transfer test was made (after conditioned 
avoidance of bottom electrode had been established) 
by telling the subject that shock would now come from 
the top electrode, and could be avoided by moving the 
finger downward. 
RESULTS: The first variable investigated was that of the 
number of conditioning trials before the transfer test. 
Three groups had 115, 235, and 355 conditioning trials 
(spread over two, thrce, and four days, respectively) 
before the test. Within these limits, over-training of the 
response had no observable effect on the ease of transfer. 

The effects of distraction were then investigated. The 
subject was instructed to make a discriminative reaction 
with his left hand to a pattern of lights that flashed 
on simultaneously with the conditioning stimulus. Under 
these conditions, three of five subjects had difficulty in 
making the transfer after only 50 conditioning trials. 
After 100 or 200 trials, 15 of 16 subjects did not make the 
transfer spontaneously. 
coxcLusiONs: Although the conditioning of skeletal 
musculature is normally subject to a great deal of volun- 
tary control, this control does not seem to be a necessary 
condition for the response. When the conditioned response 
is set in a larger pattern of response, it attains a relatively 
automatic and inflexible character. 

Anne Nielsen collaborated in this experiment. 


9:35 Aw Associative facilitation and interference 
in psychomotor performance. Dow Lewis, Slate 
University of Towa. 

PROBLEM: To measure amounts of associative facilitation 

and/or interference in psychomotor performance resulting 

from different amounts of original and/or interpolated 


practice. 

APPARATUS: Modified Mashburn coordinator which 
provides for (1) interchanging the connections between 
controls and response lights, (2) reversing the direction 
of correct movement of each control, and (3) recording 
the number of matches and number of errors (false 
moves) per trial. 

srnimcrs: 120 male undergraduates. 

PROCEDURE: Practice on the coordinator was given on 
consecutive days, ten two-minute trials per day. Nine 
experimental groups had 1, 3, or 5 days of original 
ctice with the controls “normal” and 1, 3, or 5 days of 


ora 
etat practice with the controls reversed. One 
control group had three davs of original practice and five 
days of no practice (rest); à second control group had 
hse days of original pract ice and five days of no practice; 
and a third control group had ten days of original prac- 
tice. [1 was not deemed necessary to set up separate con 


trols for all of the expe rimental conditions. The twelve 


groups all had twenty relearning trials (two days of 
original practice) with the controls normal. 
RESULTS: Means of number of matches per trial, means 
of number of errors per trial, and ratios of corresponding 
error-means and matches-means were indicative of 
differences in performance under the various conditions. 
Facilitative effects could not be completely isolated from 
interference effects but evidences of both were numerous 
and unmistakable. It could be shown that the experi- 
mental groups differed significantly in amounts of facilita- 
tion and interference. 
CONCLUSION: Amounts of ociative facilitation and 
associative interference in the performance of a complex 
psychomotor task are functionally related to amounts of 
original and interpolated practice. 

The collaboration of Alfred H. Shephard and Jack A. 
Adams is gratefully acknowledged. (Slides) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
10:00-11:00 AM, Thursday, Empire Room, Shirley 
WiLLiAM D. Nerr, Chairman 


10:00 ax Consistency of patterns of somatic response to 

stress. Joun I Lacey, Fels Research Institute. 
PROBLEM: Some clinical investigators allege that in- 
dividuals react to stress with individually characteri ic 
somatic response patterns that persist throughout life; 
and that these constitutional differences account for the 
election of specific somatic dysfunctions when neuroses 
develop. In a previous paper, the author presented evi- 
dence from serial measurements on twelve adult women, 
over a period of 300 days, that there are persistent and 
individually characteristic patterns of somatic response- 


Fhe present study was designed to extend these findings 
to a larger group of growing children. Specifically, We 
studied the immediate test-retest rc 


: liability of somatic 
patterning, and age and sex differences in patterns of 
response, 


POPULATION: 60 boys and 60 girls, from 6 to 18 years. 
PRO i 


CEDURE: Blood pressure, heart rate, heart rate 
variability, and palmar conductance responses to the 
cold pressor test were measured. After sueta from the 
first stress, the test was repeated. i 

RESULTS: (1) Test-retest reliabilities of the response 
patterns are all significantly different. from zero. The 
reliabilities are too low to permit accurate discrimination 
among individuals, but are high enough for group cot 
parisons. (2) Significant age me found. For 
example, older children tend to show greater reactivit? 
of palmar conductance than of head e aad lesser 
Tess Da] of pulse pressure than of heart rati variability- 
(3) Phe age sequence is slightly different for boys 3 
girls. g : 


CONCLUSIONS: a 
CLUSIONS: (1) The pattern of somatic response 10? 
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given stress is fairly reproducible upon immediate retest. 
(2) Significant developmental sequences exist in such 
patterns of response. (3) The results confirm the previous 
conclusion that the extent and direction of discrimination 
among individuals may depend striki gly upon the 
physiological variable employed. (Slides) 


10:15 aw Variations in autonomic balance under nine 
drugs. M. A. WEN« University of. California 
at Los Angeles. 

PROBLEM: (a) To validate. measurements of autonomic 

s) in terms of factorial scores 


balance (relative homeost 
obtained under nine autonomomimetic drugs. (b) To 
determine whether individual differences in reactivity to 
autonomomimetic drugs may be predicted from control 
scores of autonomic balance. 

POPULATION: Ten male graduate students. 

PROCEDURE: Presentation of a battery of 16 psycho- 
physiological tests under eleven test conditions that 
involved control measurements without drugs, followed 
at intervals of one week. by measurements iken two 
capsules containing 
(2) benzedrine 


hours after the ingestion of identical 
the following drugs: (1) seconal, 6 gr.; 
sulphate, 20 mgm.; (3) atropine sulphate, 3 mgm. 
(4) prostigmine bromide, 45 mgm.; (5) caffeine 0.5 gn; 
(6) mecholyl bromide, 0.8 gm.; (7) lactose (placebo); 
(8) ergonovine maleate, 0.8 mgm; (9) uem 
chloride, 5 gm. ; and (10) sodium bicarbonate, 12 gm. 
» analyses of variance. 
cific test scores: F ratio 
* output, sd ivary pH, and systolic BE) 
! bevond the 16, level, and were 
c for 3 others (heart period, 
(b) Variance ol 
ant at 


The data were submitted tc 


Aa A for 3 
“Lis: (a) Variance of spe 


wete ant at or 
between the 56; and 1% levels 
finger temperature, and rate of tapping). ies 
autonomic factor scores: The F ratio was signific vehe 
the 56; level. (c) nificant / tests of Fase Bs 
scores for antagonis : Benzedrine a pratit, 
mine (16, ); atropine and prostigmine (1 o es mn 

igmi ( ine and ergonovine (5€c). 
prostigmine (16); atropine and erg oe i 
reaction to most drugs wes I 

is supported by individual 
menter was too cautious 
this misfortune, the 
tests and of the 


ic drugs: 


CONCLUSIONS: Group 
marked, a conclusion that à 
protocols, Apparently the experim 
In spite ol 
some 


in deciding dosages- 


-ariance of 
greater-than-chance variance © aH 2 
S and the significant | tests for 


É . 6 antagonistic drugs, 
factor scores ler certain pairs of antago í 
a scores unde nts of auto- 


autonomic factor scores, 
saa f measureme 
serve as additional validation of measu 
nomic balance. (Slides) 
: sare stimulation. on the 
10:30 Aw The effects o! auditors Mp RW 
clectroconvulsive eer a State Psychiatric 
H DOCE; "stern + ^ 
RessLL, and J. F. PIERCE, n 
r oos a 
Institute and Clinic, Piltsbi 
PROBLE The present nw ay H 
; f audito! 
effect of a controlled period ol aut 3 


rgh. 
ts have : 
- stimulation on 


studied the 


the electroconvulsive threshold of albino rats. These 
observations are part of a series of studies designed to 
investigate clectroconvulsive thresholds quantitatively 
and to determine the effect which various stimulating 
conditions have upon them. 

POPULATION: 100 male albino rats. 

PROCEDURE: Electroshock apparatus was utilized which 
permitted precise control over instrumental variables. 
The psychophysical method of constant stimuli was 
employed to determine thresholds in terms of current 
intensity for 60 cycle a.c. passing for one second. Intensity 
values were selected which covered systematically the 
transition from 0 to 100% convulsions. Measures of 
central tendency within this transition zone represented 
the threshold values. With an experimental group of 50 
animals thresholds were determined on each of three 
consecutive days (phase 1). During the following five- 
day period one-minute of auditory stimulation preceded 
the onset of shock and thresholds were again determined 
(phase 2). A resonated buzzer in a sound-proof box 
provided the auditory stimulation which was automati- 
cally terminated simultaneously with the current 
administration through ear electrodes. A final three-day 
threshold determination was made without auditory 
stimulation (phase 3). 

During the same period similar determinations were 
made with a matched control group of 50 animals which 
received no auditory stimulation. 

RESULTS: À decrement in threshold values was observed 
in the experimental group when auditory stimulation 
"These 


preceded. the administration of electric shoc 
thresholds were significantly lower than those observed 
before and after the phase of auditory stimulation (phases 
1 and 3) and also lower than those determined for control 
animals. No seizures were observed in any animal during 
the one-minute periods of auditory stimulation. In line 
with previous experimental work the threshold for the 
control group was not found to vary significantly during 
the series of 11 clectroconvulsive shocks. 


10:48 am The effect of subcortical lesions upon the 
electroencephalogram. D. B. LixpsrEv, J. BOWDEN 
and H. W. Macoun, Depts. of Psychology and 
Anatomy, Northwestern Universi. 


pRonLEM: To study functional relationships between 
cortex and subcortical centers, and to provide a better 
basis 
popuLaTiIoN: The results are based upon acute lesions, 


ior understanding the electroencephalogram. 


systematically varied, in 26 cats, and chronic lesions in 
2 monkeys. 

PROCEDURE: Electrocorticograms were recorded after 
transections ranging from C-1 to a rostral midbrain 
level, and after. subsequent lesions of hypothalamus 
and thalamus. There was also simultaneous recording 


from cortex and thalamus. The Horsley-Clarke technique 
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was used for recording from and placing lesions in di- 
encephalic structures. Lesions were reconstructed histo- 
logically. 

RESULTS: The EEG pattern after transection of the cord 
at the C-1 is one of activation, or low voltage, fast waves. 
Transections at progressively higher levels show diminu- 
tion of the activation pattern and an increase in syn- 
chronized activity. Unilateral hypothalamic lesions re- 
duce or abolish the activation pattern and produce recur- 
rent bursts or spindles of 5 to 15 per second waves in the 
ipsilateral cortex. Simultaneous recordings from thala- 
mus and cortex show concurrent bursts when thalamic 
leads are in the region of nucleus centralis lateralis and 
in adjacent parts of the ventral nuclei. Destruction of 
these thalamic regions abolishes the periodic discharges 
in the cortex. Bursts and spindles are not recorded from 
the massa intermedia or from the medial nucleus, and 
destruction of these thalamic regions does not affect the 
spindling in the cortex or in other parts of the thalamus. 
coxcLUsioNs: The hypothalamus and brain stem reticu- 
lar formation are involved in the cortical activation pat- 
tern. When their connections with the thalamus are re- 
duced, thalamo-cortical circuits appear to be set free to 
reverberate and develop periodic synchronization or a 
rhythmic beat similar to the alpha rhythm as well as to 
certain rhythmic activities during sleep and barbiturate 
anesthesia. The neurophysiological mechanisms involved 
have significance for a more adequate conception of 
sleep, emotion, and related psychological phenomena. 
(Slides) 


HEARING 


11:10-12:10 AM, Thursday, Rooms B&C, Cosmopolitan 
Dow Lewis, Chairman 


11:10 am The intelligibility. and information-content 
of quantized speech. J.C. R. LICKLIDER, Harvard 
Cniversily. 

PROBLEM: Wiener and Shannon have defined the “amount 

of information’ carried by a message as the number of 

decisions among equally likely alternatives that must be 
made to pick the message out of the ensemble of messages 
that might have been sent. It is evident that verbal 
messages Carry information, but it is difficult to define 
the ensemble of possible verbal messages in such a way as 
to bring the problems of speech communication into the 
field of the quantitat ive communication theory. The pres- 
ent paper concerns observations on speech-waves that 
have been simplified to facilitate quantitative analysis of 
information content The aim is to trace the relation be- 
tween "amount of information’ as given by theory and 
‘intelligibility’ as me asured empirically. 

First the speech-waves i reduced to rec 


PROCEDI RE 


rangular waveform by the process previously described 


as infinite peak clipping. Then, the rectangular waves are 
subjected to time-quantization by a circuit that permits 
transitions from one amplitude-value to the other only 
at predetermined instants in time. The intelligibility of 
the resulting quantized speech is determined as a function 
of the duration of the temporal quantum. 

RESULTS: Intelligibility is not seriously impaired by the 
simplification until the temporal quantum is made as 
large as 200 microseconds. As the ‘decisions’ are spaced 
still more widely in time, intelligibility declines in rough 
proportion to the calculated ‘amount of information.” 
By taking into consideration the redundancy in the quan- 
tized speech and the size of the speech vocabulary, it is 
possible to transform from ‘inteligibility’ to "information? 
and vice versa. i 

CONCLUSIONS: Quantized speech provides a means of 
relating the empirical results of intelligibility tests to the 
theoretical structure of information theory. (Slides) 


11:25 aM Responses to auditory stimulation, from the 
inferior colliculus of the cat. WitLARD R. THUR- 
Low, University of Virginia, and Narnax B. GROSS. 
Lehigh University. 

PROBLEM: To determine what responses to auditory 
stimulation can be obtained by recording with micro- 
electrodes from the inferior colliculus of the cat; and te 
determine how response varies with changes in charac- 
teristics of the stimulus. 
POPULATION: Twenty animals were used in these experi 
ments. 
PROCEDURE: Cats were operated, under dial anaesthesia. 
so as to expose the inferior colliculi, Responses were TC 
corded from this region with microelectrodes, amplified. 
and photographed from a cathode ray tube. The animal 
was stimulated with single frequencies, clicks, and ther 
mal noise. 

RESULTS: Responses were obtained to steady frequencies. 

frequency “sweeps”, onset of steady frequencies, clicks 

and thermal noise. It was found that responses could be 
obtained from the inferior colliculus to changing It 
quency (“sweeps”) when none of the separate frequencic* 
through which change was occurring were themselve? 
effective. Illustrations of responses to. various. kinds of 
stimulation will be presented, together with illustration? 
of changes in response with increase in intensity of stimu” 
lation. Frequency-specific response was obtained fer 
narrow bands of frequencies throughout the auditory 
range; these results extend the observations of Galambo? 
and Davis to a higher level in the brain stem, and alse 
provide valuable supporting evidence concerning the 
specific reception of low tones. 

Phis research was performed at the University n 

Rochester under contract Nó ONR-241, with the collab 

oration of Edward H. Kemp and Dr. K. Lowy- 
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11:40 ax The study of hearing losses resulting from ex- 

posure to noise and to blast impulses. 

Lixpovisr, University of Chicago. 
PROBLEM: (1) ‘To measure temporary hearing losses pro- 
duced by exposure to white noise at high intensity levels. 
(2) To study the rate of recovery from temporary losses. 
(3) To study the relation between permanent hearing loss 
and intra-cochlear lesions produced by blast. impulses. 
METHODS AND PROCEDURE: The conditioned response 
method was used to obtain audiograms of experimental 
animals (cats) before ad after exposure to white noise 
at high intensity. Duration of exp 
degree of loss and time of recovery measured. 

After complete recovery from temporary hearing losses 

ion, animals were exposed to 


yosure was varied and 


produced by noise stimulat i 
1 32 calibre blank cartridges fired 
posure to blast impulses was 
s were produced. 


the blast impulses from 
from a starting pistol. Fa 
repeated until permanent hearing losse y i 

‘The cochleas of all animals were prepared for histo- 
logical examination. 


RESULTS: Following exposure to whit s ximu 
4000 cycle region. With in- 
affected 


© noise, maximum 


ring losses occur in the i 
the range of frequencies 


crease in exposure time, 1 
es, the amount ol loss at each 


is increased and, in most cas 


frequency is greate 
s greater. . 
t vd by blast impulses 


Permanent hearing losses produce a 
Degree of 


Lin the 2000 to 4000 cycle range. x 
ncy spectrum affected varies 


mals tested. 


üre maxima 
loss and extent. of. freque 
widely in the experimental ani 
CONCLUSIONS: The problem of fatigue or te 
ness in relation to permanent deafness from 1 
tion will be discussed. Intracochlear damage vd with 
mined by histological examination will be correlated wl 


hearing deficiencies. (Slides) 
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8:50 am Measures of 

Doxcaster G. HUMM, =O l, 
termine ila n 
nt to which in 
temperament 


could be 
The problem was to de 
devised to express the exte \ 

sol 
r group oO à Á 
i f: (a) integration i 
f (d) schizothy mic 


were controlling othe 


The study employs measures 0 


i: mic ces; 
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11:55 ax Function of the auditory cortex: acquisition 
and retention of an approach response to a sound 
stimulus. BURTON S. RosxER and WILLIAM D. NEFF, 
University of. Chicago. 

PROBLEM: In an earlier study it was found that cats 
deprived of the auditory cortex were unable to make a 
discrimination which required the localization of sound 
in space. The present study was undertaken to determine 
whether the failure in the earlier experiments was due to 
loss of ability to localize sound or loss of ability to learn 
the significance of the sound stimulus—i.e., that it was 
the signal indicating the presence of food in a given 
location. 

METHODS AND PROCEDURE: Experimental animals (cats) 

were trained to approach and open a door to obtain food 

when a buzzer was sounded. No localization of the sound 
was required, the position of the buzzer and of the food 
box remaining constant. 

Experimental groups tested include: (a) Animals with 

bilateral ablation and no training prior to operation. (b) 

Animals with bilateral ablation in one-stage and training 

before operation. (c) Animals with bilateral ablation in 

two-stages and training prior to first operation and be 
tween the two operations. 

RESUL All animals tested, including those which had 

failed in the multiple-choice, localization situation, have 

learned the single-choice, non-localization discrimination. 

Changes in behavior, in terms of latency of response time 

and inhibition of spontaneous responses, will be described. 

CONCLUSIO On the basis of results obtained, the role 

of the auditory cortex in discriminations involving locali- 

zation of sound in space and in avoidance conditioning 
will be discussed. (Slides) 
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forces; (c) project-tendency ; and (f) compensations for 
response bias. Two measures of integration were de- 
veloped: (a) Component Control Measures; and (b) the 
Integration Index. Both were measured by the amount by 
which the integrative component was in ascendancy over 
the other components. 

Three subject groups were studied: (a) a group of very 
well adjusted persons; (b) a group of psychotic patients; 
and (c) a group of 1,000 employees. 

The distributions of Component Control Measures of 
the thousand employees were mesokurtic and homoclitic 
except for slight skew in antisocial component; that of the 
Integration Index was mesokurtic but negatively skewed. 
All members of the well adjusted group fell above the 
mean of the employed group: all of the psychotic subjects 
fell at —2PE or lower. The mean of the Integration 
Index of the Well Adjusted Group was removed from the 
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mean of the Psychotic Group by 34.6 PEairr.; the lowest 
score of the Well Adjusted Group, from the highest score 
in the Psychotic Group by 18.9 PEairr.. The middle fifty 
per cent of the Component Control Measures of the Well 
Adjusted Group was discrete from those of the Psychotic 
Group except for one point overlap in Manic. 

Compensations for response bias were studied by con- 
trasting the integration measures from raw scores with 
those from compensated scores of three groups in which 
undesirable tendencies were known to be: (a) over- 
reported; (b) under-reported; and (c) acceptably 
reported. According to raw scores, the average tempera- 
mental integration of these groups differed very greatly. 
After compensation, there was no significant difference 
between the means of any two groups. 


9:05 Ax Techniques for developing critical require- 
ments from critical incidents. Joun C. FLANAGAN, 
American Institute for Research, Pittsburgh. 

In the field of personnel research progress on the de- 
velopment of techniques for defining the job and for ob- 
taining satisfactory criterion measures of success on the 
job has lagged far behind other aspects of research 
methodology. Job analysis typically leads to hunches, 
escriptions, and judgments regarding the essential re- 


uirements for success in a particular job. Activities and 
desirable traits are frequently listed indiscriminately so 
hat the set of job requirements does not differentiate the 
yecific job from dozens of others. Such lists based on 


s 


pinions and casual observations do not provide a sound 


and efficient basis for research on prediction and evalua- 
tion problems regarding the job being studied. 

A new approach has been developed which attempts to 
substitute data in the form of representative samples of 
observed behavior for opinions Critical incidents are 


collected which report observations of behaviors repre- 
senting either unsatisfactory or outstanding performance 
of important aspec 
incidents involve judgments but they are only the usual 


s of the individual's job. These critical 


judgments of sameness and relevance necessary to the 
compilation of any statistical series, Since the incidents 
involve only behavior and not inferences based on the 
behavior, they tend to represent objective data rather 


than subjective opinions or impressions. 

Data of this type can be directly converted into sta- 
tistical estimates for purposes of prediction and evalua- 
tion. The accuracy of these estimates depends on the 
existence of sufficient knowledge to make possible the 
proper classification of the data obtained and to insure 
that correct inferences will be drawn. 

Data will be presented illustrating the application of 
the critical. incident technique to a variety of jobs and 
the procedures used in developing critical requirements 
for specific jobs on the basis of these data will be 


deseribed 
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9:20 am Personal tempo. Horacio J. A. RIMOLDI, 
University of Chicago. 

PROBLEM: The existence of a general factor of personal 
tempo has been postulated by some psychologists. 
Others have denied the possibility of identifying any 
gencral factor of this kind. By means of a large and 
appropriately devised battery of tests for the exploration 
of tempo in various kinds oi psychobiological activities it 
would be possible to find out which one of these opinions 
is sustained. 

POPULATION: 91 male university students between 18 and 
25 years of age. i 

PROCEDI 


59 tests were administered individually in 
one single session. The tests were designed to explore 
motor functions, expressive movements, intellectual 
activities, reaction time and subjective appreciation of 
time. The subjects were instructed to work in their most 
natural congenial way, apart for the tests of reaction 
time. The tests were of different degrees of complexity 
but their nature was such that they could be solved by all 
the subjects. Graphic record was kept of some 
performances. 


RESULTS: Out of a table of 3422 correlations nine factors 
were obtained. Factor A refers to all large muscular 
movements, Factor B to small muscular movements, 
Factor C or speed of perception, Factor D is a doublet, 
Factor EÈ drawing with the feet, Factor F is a metronome 
doublet, Factor G or reaction time, Factor H drawing 
with hands, Factor I speed of cognition., The second 
order indicates that factors A, B and E go together 
suggesting some fundamental kind of speed for all motor 
performances. The study of the profile of the individuals 
shows the same tendency. It seems that there is a relation 
between individual variability and speed. 

CONCLUSIONS: No general factor of tempo was found. 
There is probably a speed in common for most of the 
motor activities. Predictions should be limited to the 
scope of our factors. 


9:35 AM A comparative study of valid and non-valid 
items in an Army job knowledge test. HE 
HAGGERTY and GABRIELLA ROSENBERGER, PO 
sonnel Research Section, AGO. ' 

PROBLEM: To analyze characteristics of test items in rela- 

tionship to validity. 


POPULATION: A multiple-choice test of job knowledge wa’ 
administered to 1,119 enlisted cooks in 9 different 
installations. 

PROCEDURE: For the purpose of selecting items of high 
and low validity, examinees were divided Fat three equal 
criterion groups on the basis of ratings by their coworker 
on quality of work. A group of MOST VALID items Wa* 


selected by identifying items with greatest. positive dif- 
ference between number of men in the high criterion 
group giving the correct answer and the number of me? 
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in the low criterion group giving the correct answer. 
ST VALID items was selected. For 


Similarly a group of Li 
items in these groups the following data were determined : 
(1) average item difficulty, (2) item content, (3) type of 
knowledge tested, (4) form of item lead, (5) vocabulary 
level (Thorndike-Lorge Scale), (6) length of item, (7) item 
readability (Flesch count), (8) subjective judgment of 
experts as to difficulty and validity. 

RESULTS: (1) There is little difference between most valid 
items and least valid items with respect to item difficulty. 
ec tested, length of item, or 
ight differences on vocabu- 


item content, type of knowled 
item readability. There are s 
lary difficulty and form of item lead. (2) Subjective 
judgment of test construction specialists and of technical 
subject matter experts as to item difficulty and item 
validity do not entirely correspond with experimental 
evidence. 
CONCLUSIONS: Estimation of difficulty and validity of 
test items cannot well be done on the basis of readily 
observable characteristics of items. These findings empha- 
size the importance of experimental validation of job 
knowledge tests. 

Miss Elaine Deskin participate 
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11:00 am Validity, reliability and baloney. EDWARD 
E. CURETON, Unive sity of Tennessee. 7 
PROBLEM: Prediction of succes in college by ele a 
new technique: the B-Projective Psychokinesis | E * 
Twenty-nine senior and graduate students 
i hological measurements at the 


POPULATION 
enrolled in a clé 
University of Tennessee 


s in psyc 


of new test against criterion 


reduction thereby of experi- 
24; computation of validity 
varison of results 
Vocabulary 


PROCEDURE: Item analys 
of grade-point average; 
mental test from 85 items to 
and reliability of the 24-item test; compa 
with those obtained from the Cooperative 
Test, Forms Q and R combined. 
xEsULIS: Validity of vocabulary t 
test .82. 

concLusions: The new 
siderably above the 
estimated from its reliability- 
retical and methodological imp 


est .23; validity of new 
test actually has validity con- 
possible validity 

gnificant theo- 
his finding. 


“maximum 
There are s 


lications from t 


factors as 


Po personality g 
E Frustration 


11:15 am Relationships "s Picture 


osenzwelg 
i and succe ina psychology 
tant FRANCES TRIG 


2 REYNOLDS, WALLACE 
GRAUMANN- 


measured by the 
Test to measure ability, 
ability held cons 


course with : 

Lors ApAMS NOBLE, WAL 
` " EINZ 

SiNAIKO, JEAN COLE, Her 


PROBLEM: It is the purpose of this study to determine the 
relationship of personality factors as measured by the 
Rosenzweig, ability as measured by the Wesman Person- 
nel Classification Test, Form A, and achievement as 
measured by an objective test in psychology, stand- 
ardized and constructed by the Department of Psy- 
chology of Dartmouth College, and course grades in 
beginning psychology. Validity of coefficients of predic- 
tion of success are usually found to be in the neighborhood 
of 50-65. While invalidity and unreliability of tests and 
criteria measures may obscure the relationship somewhat, 
the probability is that there may be measurable person- 
ality factors which are also tending to obscure these 
relationships. It is possible that if these personality 
factors are measurable, the validity coefficient may be 
raised by including these scores in the regression equation. 
POPULATION: 80 executive trainees for merchandising; all 
college graduates. (Rosenzweig and Wesman) 30 students 
elementary psychology (Rosenzweig and Wesman, 
Dartmouth College Psychology Examination and 
Grades.) 

PROCEDURE: All tests were administered. in accordance 
with standard instructions. The six summary scoring 
categories on the Rosenzweig were correlated with 
scores on the test of ability and with grades. Where 
behavior on the Rosenzweig is evaluated not by scores 
but by formulae termed by the author as trends, relation- 
ship to ability and grades was determined by Chi Square. 
coxcLvesioxs: Results would seem to indicate that rela- 
tionships are statistically insignificant between all person- 
ality variables as measured by the Rosenzweig and 
measures of ability as used in this study. A low positive 
but statistically significant relationship may be found to 
exist between grades and some personality variables as 
measured by the Rosenzweig. 


11:30 am Time limit and item placement as related to 
item analyses. WittiAM G. MOLLENKOPF, Educa- 
tional Testing Service. 

PROBLEM: To determine how the proportion right and the 

item-test correlation relate to test timing and item place- 

ment for a verbal test. 

POPULATION: 382 juniors and seniors at the Scarsdale, 

New York, High School. 

Each of four equivalent groups of students 


PROCEDUR 
was given one of two tests of verbal antonyms consisting 
of the same items arranged in sets which appeared in dif- 
ferent orders in the two tests. Group 1 took Form 1 while 
Group 2 took Form 2, both being given adequate time for 
all subjects to attempt every item. Group 3 took Form 1 
and Group 4 took Form 2 under a time limit so set that 
most students attempted the first 30 items w hile very few 
tried all 85 items. These groups then shifted to colored 
pencils and continued. work until their over-all time 
equalled that for Groups 1 and 2. 
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The proportion marking the right response and the 

item-total score biserial coefficient of correlation were 
computed for each item for each group and timing condi- 
tion. The sets of item values were systematically 
compared. 
RESULTS: In comparisons involving power data, the ob- 
served p for an item tended to be slightly higher when the 
item appeared early in the test than when it came late, 
while no similar effect was noted for the biserials. 

In comparisons of speed with power data, the observed 

values of both p and 7 tended to be appreciably higher 
for the speeded than for the power condition for items 
late in the test. 
CONCLUSIONS: While item placement affects item-analy- 
sis measures only slightly for a power verbal test, for 
items late in a speeded test with high dropout these 
measures are so inflated as to be of dubious value in test 
construction. (Slides) 


11:45 am The validity of typewritten transcripts of 
seminars for evaluating the effectiveness of par- 
ticipants. Tuomas F. STATON, Air University. 

PROBLEM: To determine the extent to which evaluations 

of seminar participants based upon typescripts of the 

seminar agree with evaluations based upon observation of 
the actual seminar. 

POPULATION: Eleven seminar groups of twelve partici- 

pants each, Groups were drawn at random from the 

seventy-five seminar groups comprising the student body 
of the Air Tactical School of the Air University, and 
members were licutenants, captains, and majors. 

PROCEDURE: Each participant was rated by each other 

member of his seminar group as to the value of his con- 

tribution, and a word-picture of each participant was 
constructed by the instructor. Sound recordings were 
made of each seminar, and verbatim typescripts con- 
structed therefrom. Officers with backgrounds com- 
parable to those of the original seminar participants 


studied each typescript and (1) rated cach participant on 
the value of his contribution as indicated by the type- 
script; (2) constructed a word-picture of cach participant 
from the impression gained of him from reading the 
typescript. Comparisons were made between the ratings 
and word-pictures of participants based upon actual ob- 
servations of seminars and those based upon reading 
typescripts. 

resenrs: (1) Considerable relation was found between 
ratings based upon observation of seminars and those 
based upon study of typeseripts. (2) Great. variations be- 
tween the two ratings were found in the case of certain 
participants. apparently accompanying the incidence of 


dentifiable characteristics of those participants 

coONeLEstONs: (i Factors other than quality of the 
aatements made by an individual affect the value placed 
upon his contr butions by fellow members of a seminar. 
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(2) Presumptive evidence of the identity of said factors 
has been found. (3) Typescripts of proceedings of semi- 
nars (and, presumably, of similar group discussions) 
should be used for evaluation of participants only with 
conscious recognition of the demonstrable distortions of 
the picture thus presented. 


SYMPOSIUM: PREDICTION OF 
RESEARCH ABILITY 
1:40-3:40 PM, Thursday, Room 321, Brown 
Pruitt J. Retox, Chairman 
Participants: 
Donald W. ‘Taylor. Review of literature on research 
ability. 
Allan O. Gamble. The nature of research work and of 
research workers in the phys 


cal sciences. 


John C. Flanagan. Measurement of research pro- 
ficiencies in the Navy. 


SYMPOSIUM: A CODE FOR THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 

2:20-4:20 PM, Thursday, Empire Room, Shirley 

Sponsored Jointly by Divisions 5, 12, 13, 14, 16 and 17 


MITCHELL DR 


Chairman 
A. Ethical Problems in the Distribution of Tests 
Oscar K. Buros. Representation in manuals and 
publicity 
Frances A. Mullen. Use and misuse in schools 
Frederic Wickert. Use and misuse in industry 
Barbara A. Kirchheimer. Actions of test salesmen 
Edward S. Bordin. Actions of instructors of 
testing. 
B. Limiting the Use of ‘Tests to Qualified Persons 
Donald E. Super. A proposed code and its 


implications 

Harold Seashore. “The proposed code as seen by 2 
distributor 

Dewey B. Stuit. Implementing a code for test 
distribution 


C. Discussion from the Panel and from the Floor 

It is the purpose of this symposium to submit, to the 
members of the American Psychological Associations 
some of the ethical problems associated with the distribu- 
tion and sale of psychological tests and diagnostic aids 
which have come to the attention of the Sub-Committee 
on Test Distribution of the APA Committee on Ethica 
Standards for Psychology. These and others like them 
have been studied and discussed by these committees ant 
by the major test publishers, and a tentative code of 
ethics has been drafted. Mime graphed copies of the codes 
with selected supporting incidents, will be available for 
distribution before the symposium. It is hoped that dis- 
cussion from the floor will provide a basis for revising the 


oposed. code before : a i 
proposed code before submitting it to the Board " 
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Directors for action and before coordinating it with other 
interested associations. 


TEST DEVELOPMENT 
8:50-9:50 AM, Friday, Room D, Cosmopolitan 
J. C. FLANAGAN, Chairman 


8:50 am The development of the airman classification 
test battery. Joux T. DALEY, Lackland Air 
Force Basc, San Antonio. 

PROBLEM: To develop and validate a sit 

comprehensive battery of aptitude tests for predicting 

success in each of a heterogeneous group of Air Force 
technical schools. 

POPULATION: Air Force new enlistees. 

PROCEDURE: A battery of fourteen aptitude tests Was 

developed, including tests of arithmetic reasoning, VO- 

cabulary, numerical facility, memory, three types of 
perceptual tests, two types of general information tests, 
four types of mechanical tests, 


agle brief but 


and a comprehensive 


biographical inventory yielding six relatively independent 
ry was administered to 


scores. The experimental batte i rc 
approximately 100,000 basic airmen during 1947 and 
1948, Extensive prevalidation analyses of test scores and 
individual items were carried out. All airmen assigned to 
technical schools were followed through and validation 
studies performed. From these data aptitude indices for 
eight job clusters were derived. 
RESULTS: (1) It was demonstrat 
asures of m 


ed to be possible to obtain 
ost of the aptitudes 


within a : day period me s P 
thin a one day perio i technical 


rclated to learning an exceedingly wide range se -eighted 
specialties within the Air Force. Appropriately wow eae 
combinations (Aptitude Indices) of these ser ei 
valid differential predictions of success in eg bið- 
major Air Force specialty- (2) It was found ewe z 
graphical inventories make a substantial cont ating an 
the validity of the battery. (3) A method for estimating 


optimal scoring formula are lese: serie 
(4) A new concept of aptitude battery dY? ey of 
explored regarding the optimal length an - approach to 
the individual tests in a battery. (5) A oa nd indicated 
the formation of job clusters was developed an 


to be feasible. 
CoxcLusioNs: The Airman 
appears to be a highly effective a 
new Air Force enlistees and has 
purpose since November 1948 Los 3i 
AGCT and Adjutant General's Mecha 
test in the Air Force. 


an Classification Test Battery 
id in the classification of 
been used for this 
it replaced the 
ical Aptitude 


i í an Armed 

9:05 am Development and construction oe es diii 
Wich nale, 

Services Qualification Test: I pen Personnel 

tent and construction. Hyman BRAND » 


Research Section, AGO- 


xi greed to 
In 1948, technicians of the variou 


1S services & 


prepare an Armed Forces test for screening recruits for 
the three services and allocating quotas under Selective 
Service. Major emphasis was placed on a definitive 
acceptance-rejection cutting point. 

The rationale employed in item content and construc- 
tion involved: (1) Procurement of appropriate per- 
centages of item difficulties to secure greatest discrimina- 
tion at minus 1.5 and 0.5 sigma and plus 0.5 sigma in the 
distribution with a resultant emphasis on power. (2) An 
attempt under the general headings— Vocabulary, Arith- 
metic Reasoning and Spatial Relations—to construct 
items whose content would approximate that most com- 
mon to most Armed Forces jobs and which would also 
hold cultural aspects and formal traininz to a minimum. 
(3) The verbal element was to be reduced in favor of 
reasoning with number and space. 

For each type of content, the following principles of 
item construction were stressed: (1) Vocabulary—suitable 
distribution of parts of speech, context with semants of 
high frequency count words , and the use of apparently 
similar affective tone in distractors. (2) Arithmetic 
Reasoning—estimation and number concept solutions, 
diversity of "realistic" common processes, and minimal, 
simple computation. (3) Spatial Relations—graded series 
of ten types utilizing two and three dimensions and re- 
quiring recognition, perception, manipulation and 
analysis. 

Two experimental forms (GCT 7X and 8X) with 
three separate booklets were developed: Vocabulary—112 
items; Arithmetic Reasoning—75; Spatial Relations—91. 

This test was planned by the personnel research stafis 
of the Armed Forces. The item constructors were 
Lawrence Karlin and Robert Dice, Army; Joan Criswell, 
Navy; Edward Dover, Marine Corps; and George 
Forlano, Air Force. 


9:20 Ax. Development and construction of an Armed 
Services Qualification Test: II. Item analysis and 
item selection. BERTHA P. HARPER, J. E. UHLANER 
and Cuaries I. Moser, Personnel Research 
Section, AGO. 

PROBLEM: An Armed Forces Gencral Classification ‘Test, 

covering Vocabulary, Arithmetic Reasoning, and Spatial 

Relations, was developed cooperatively by all the Armed 

Services to: (1) decide whether recruits should be 

accepted for military service, (2) provide each Service 

with an equitable distribution of mental ability among 
recruits. The plan of the test is described elsewhere. 

poPULATION: The 6,725 Army, Navy and Air Force 
recruits and rejectees taking the experimental tests were 
divided as follows for difficulty analysis: 1,995 Army-Air 

Force recruits with AG 1,996 Army-Air 

Force recruit applicants with GCT-5 or 6 scores; and 

1,751 Navy apl jlicants with Navy Applicant Qualification 

Test scores. For the validity analysis, normalized sub- 


—-3 scor 


a 
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groups were selected from each sample. These three 
normalized sub-groups were pooled and split into random 
halves of 1,161 each for internal consistency analyses. 
PROCEDURE: The following computations were made for 
the 556 items in the experimental tests difficulty indices 
defined as the criterion test score at which the item was 
passed by 50% of those attempting it for the three 
criterion tests; item-test correlations (biserial) with each 
criterion test; biserial correlations between the item and 
its own total test score (Vocabulary, Arithmetic, Spatial 
Relations); biserial correlations between each item and 
score on the two tests of which it was not a part. 
RESULTS: Difficulty indices revealed high consistency for 
the three sub-populations; 75° of the validity coefficients 
were above .42; 756; of internal consistency coefficients 
were above .56; 50€; of coefficients indicating inde- 


pendence were between .33 and .52. 
CONCLUSIONS: Utilizing measures of difficulty, validity, 
internal consistency, and independence, items were 
selected for two final forms of the test. 

Mrs. Laverne Burke and Miss Joyce Brueckel were 
responsible for statistical analyses 


9:35 Aw Development of a test of aptitude for vet- 
erinary medicine. WrLLIAM. A. Owens, Towa Slate 
College. 

PROBLEM: To discover, or to develop, an efficient predictor 

of scholastic success during the first professional year of 

veterinary training. 

POPULATIONS: (A) Results, in the preliminary study, are 

based upon the records of all (N = 133) freshmen and 

sophomores who were enrolled in the School of Veterinary 

Medicine at The Iowa State College during the academic 

year 47-48. (B) Validational results are based upon the 

academic records of approximately 250 veterinary fresh- 
men enrolled at Cornell University, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Michigan State College, Kansas State College, 

and Iowa State College during the academic year 48-49. 

METHODS: (A) Indices already available were examined as 

to their predictive utility. These included: (1) high school 

academic average, (2) pre-veterinary college average, 

(3) grades in certain specific pre-veterinary courses, (4) 

scores on the A.C.E. Psychological Examination and 

(5) part scores and total scores on The Moss Medical 

Aptitude Test. (B) Since none of the above proved to be 

a highly satisfactory predictor of the specified criterion, 

four tests were constructed. Two were achievement tests 


over the content of the two most predictive pre-veterinary 
courses Chemistry and Zoology, and the remaining two 
were aptitude tests patterned after the most predictive 
pair of subtests in the Moss M.A.T. , but entirely new 
and employing representative veterinary content. (No 
test results have vet been used in selection, and the data 
are uncontaminated.) 


west pts: (A) Preliminary findings indicate that total 
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score on the aptitude tests has by far the highest cri- 
terion correlation of the measures here investigated. 
(r = 0.62) (B) Validational results, with revised forms, 
indicate highly satisfactory test reliability and validity. 
CONCLUSION: An aptitude test has been developed which 
correlates substantially with scholastic success in the first 
year of veterinary training. (Slides) 


TEST STANDARDIZATION 
10:00-11:00 AM, Friday, Room D, | Cosmopolitan 
HAROLD GULLIKSEN, Chairman 


10:00 am The standardization of the Wechsler Mental 
Ability Scale. Jerome DoppeLt, HaroLp SEA- 
SHORE and ALEXANDER WEsMAN, The Psycho- 
logical Corporation. f 

PROBLEM: To standardize the Wechsler Mental Ability 

Scale on a representative sampling of children aged five 

to fifteen years; to develop scaled scores for cach age for 

each subtest and to determine IQs for cach age; to in- 
vestigate the reliability of the subtests and total test and 
the interrelationships of the subtests. 

SAMPLE: 2200 boys and girls, one hundred of each at 

cach age. 

PROCEDURE: 


. Analysis of 1940 and subsequently released 
Census data led to the assignment of quotas with respect 
to geographic areas, urban-rural residence, and parental 
occupation. A sampling procedure was set up to reduce 
personal biases of field examiners or school officials in 
selecting particular children to be examined. For each 
age, raw scores for cach subtest were converted to scaled 
scores ( M of 10, S.D. of 3). From each person sau of 
scaled scores on ten subtests (5 verbal and 5 performance) 
des were established (Mean IQ of 100; S.D. of 15). 
Sex Differences were founc E: ra the 
same norms for boys run i eee "i 
Reliability studies for several ages will be presented for 
the subtests and for combinations of subtest scores 


(Verbal and Performance subtests). Intercorrelations of 
subtests will be reported. 
CONCLUSIO 


ns A new children's level, individually ad- 
ministered mental ability scale has been standardized 
with satisfactory evidence of adequate national sampling 
There is evidence that the reliabilities of the Verbal 
Performance, and Full Scales are satisfactory; some sub- 
test scores are not reliable enough for use by themselves 
The bearing of the interrelationship of ihe subtests 07 
test interpretation is discussed, 


10:15 Aw The measurement of rates of reading in 


various subject matter areas. Members of Com 


mittee on Diagnostic Reading ‘Tests, Inc.: passer 


D. Fever, Frances 0, Tics, Rogert M. BEAR 
Ivax A. Booker, Coxsraxce M. MeCULLOUGH: 


A. Easox MowRoE, GkokGE D. SrAcHE 80 
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ARTHUR E. TRAxLER. (Abstract exceeded 300-word 
limit) 


10:30 aw The stability of achievement test results 
from grade to grade in a community. Rocer T. 
Lrxxox, World Book Company. 

PROBLEMS: This paper discusses three related. problems: 

(1) How stable are the results of achievement tests from 

grade to grade in a community? (2) How well do the re- 

sults of testing in any given grade, agree with the com- 

à : (3) To what extent is terminal 

various 


bined results for all grade: 
achievement consistent. with achievement at 
'arlier grades? 
POPULATION AND PROCEDURE 
of the Metropolitan Achievement "Tests was administered 
to all the public-school pupils in grades 2 through 8 
(or 9) of 79 communities, drawn from 38 states, as part of 
the standardization of this series of tests. Mean scores by 
grade and subject were computed. for cachcommunity, 
based on a random sample of 25° of the pupils. 
Correlations were computed, by subject, between the 
ssive grades, indicating the extent of 


The appropriate battery 


mean scores for succe 
agreement in the relative standing of 
to the next; 
indicating the 
a given number 
and terminal status, as 


g stween scores at 
measured by Sth grade scores; and between scores 
l rformance in a subject 


various grades and the average pe 


a community in à 
between various 
reliability of 
of grades; 


subject from one grade 
combinations of grades, 
appraisal based on testing in 
between scores at various grades 


for all grades 
is; (a) ate Setency (£ 
RESULTS: (a) There is only moderate consis tong A 
H f W 
= .5-.0) in the relative standing of a community. 5 
as measured in adjacent grades. 
agree better 


respect to a given subject 

(b) Results of tests given in later. grades preo Bar 
with terminal achievement than results of Bem " ie 
grades. (c) Results of tests in later Ee idm d 
with average achievement in a subject than s ad 
(d) There appears to be t 
ts with respect to stability o 
le except for arithmetic 
m slightly more 


tests in earlier grades. 
difference among the subjec 
performance from grade to Erat 
and spelling, in which the commun 
erratic. 


ities see 


. criterion. JOHN 
ge grade criterion. J 


Testing Service. 
es ol 
as a criterion 


10:45 am Analyzing the colle 
W. FRENCH, Educational Tes ss 
PROBLEM: To find whether certain tyi 


E . valuable 
Certain parts of grades are more valu 


grades or 


than whole course grades. $ 
POPULATION: 105 cadets at the eris 
Academy and 615 students at Boston 
College. 

PROCEDURE: Intercorrelation? were 
a six-hour multiple 
es, including teri 


Coast Guard 
rsity General 


computed jor the 
aptitude test and 
Scores obtained from AR 


for various parts of course grad 


weekly quizzes, recitation grades, and selected groups of 
items from final examinations. 

RESULTS: Some part-grades correlate only with other 
part-grades in the same course, some correlate with parts 


of other courses, and some correlate with no other grades 
or part-grades. In several cases the various parts cf a 
single course correlate with different tests. Sometimes a 
part-grade correlates with no other part-grade and no 
test, which indicates that it is cither unreliable or entirely 
specific. 

coxcLvsiox: It will probably be useful to use selected 
part-grades rather than whole grades as criteria for the 
prediction of academic success and for the differential 
prediction of success in various fields of study. 


TEST APPLICATION 
1:40-2:40 PM, Friduy, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 
FugpERICK B. Davis, Chairman 


1:40 pm A study of the intelligence of immigrants. 
Natuan M. GLASER, Jewish Vocational Service, 
Chicago. (Abstract exceeded 300-word limit) 


1:55 pm The measurement practices and preferences of 
high school teachers. VICTOR H. Norr, Michigan 
State College, and Warrer N. Dvmosr, Boston 
Unive 

PROBLEM: To survey on a national scale the measurement 

practices of teachers in public junior and senior high 

schools. To determine what types of measuring instru- 


ments and techniques these same teachers would like to 
use if these could be developed. 

POPULATION: Slightly over 2300 teachers from 207 high 
schools in 43 states returned a detailed questionnaire. 
These teachers represented all the commonly taught areas 
and ranged in experience from one year to more than 
forty-five years. The schools ranged from small one- and 
two-teacher high schools to city high schools with more 
than 60 teachers. 

PROCEDURE: A brief preliminary questionnaire was sent to 
2250 principals of public and private high schools in all 
parts of the country asking them if they would be willing 
to have their teachers fill out a detailed questionnaire on 
measurement practices and preferences; 327 principals 
agreed to participate and 5794 teachers questionnaire 
were mailed to them. Of these, 207 schools returned 2303 


questionnaires. The results are based on the analysis of 


these returns. 

pests: The survey gives information on (1) kinds of 
tests used (2) frequency of use (3) methods of handling 
scoring, interpretation, etc., (4) uses made of test results 
(5) types of tests and test items made by the teacher 
(6) other types of evaluative instrument used (7). pro- 
fessional training in measurement and (8) kinds of 
assistance desired in this area by teachers 
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conciusions: The survey reveals that in some respects 
high school teachers are fairly progressive in their 
measurement practices while in others they seem sur- 
prisingly conservative. There is indication that institu- 
tions and organizations interested in teacher education 
are not doing all that could and should be done to help 
teachers improve their measurement practices and 
philosophy. 


2:10 Pw Opinion and action: à study in validity of 
attitude measurement. C. ROBERT PACE, Syracuse 
University. 

PROBLEM: To measure the correspondence between 
opinions and activities in a wide variety of fields— 
politics, civic affairs, religion, science, art, music, litera- 
ture—in order to throw light on the iundamental question 
oi validity of opinion measures and the definition of 
attitudes as a "tendency to act for or against some 
object or value". 

popvLATION: The replies of 2500 Syracuse University 

alumni to a sixteen page questionnaire which included 

seven Activity Scales of eleven items each and nine 

Opinion Scales of six items each were analyzed. The 

replies are à 526; sample of the individuals to whom 

questionnaires were mailed. 

PROCEDURE: Correlations between each activity scale 

and each corresponding opinion scale were computed. 

In addition, the relationships between opinions on par- 

ticular items and participation in actitvities which 

“should” follow from such opinions were cross-tabulated. 

RESULTS: The construction, content, and reliability of the 

scales will be described briefly. Correlations (uncorrected) 

between corresponding activity and opinion scale scores 
are generally low—ranging from zero to .40. Lowest 
correlations were found between the political and civic 
opinion scales and the political and civic activity scales. 

A few clear and high relationships were found between 

sclected opinions and activities. 

coxcLusioxs: The conditions under which measures of 

opinion predict behavior need thorough explorations by 

social scientists. Many attitude tests are descriptive but 
not predictive, and their meaning and interpretation is 
limited by this fact. Definitions of attitude as a tendency 
to act may need to be reconsidered; acceptance of the 
definition implies that behavior is the criterion of validity. 


2:25 pm The organization of mental abilities in the age 
range thirteen to seventeen. Jerome E. DOPPELT, 
The Psychological Cor poration. 

pROBLEM: The paper reports the results of a study under- 

taken to test the hypothesis that a general ability factor 

decreases in importance in a selected portion of the age 

en through seventeen. 


range, thirte 
The subjects of the study were drawn from 


poPULATION: 


students in the age range thirteen through seventeen 


tested in twenty-four school systems with the Dif- 
ferential Aptitude Tests. 

PROCEDURE: A general factor was obtained Írom a factor 
analysis of a combined-age sample of 1000 cases made up 
of 200 students from each of the five age levels. By means 
of regression equations, factor scores were estimated for a 
secondary population of 737 boys and 786 girls. The 
general factor was studied in the secondary population 
by comparing the percentages of variance it accounted 
for at each age level and by comparing the correlation 
coeflicients between the original variables (the tes =} 
and the general factor at different ages. 

RESULTS: The percentage of variance accounted for by 
the general factor was substantially the same at all age 
levels, The correlation coefficients between the general 
factor and the tests (the estimated general factor loadings 
for each age level) showed very few significant changes 
from age level to age level. 

CONCLUSIONS: A general factor derived primarily from 
tests of reasoning ability measuring under power rather 
than speed conditions and studied as the same statistical 
variable at five different age levels retained its importance 
in the age range considered. An implication of the results 
is the necessity for defining the “general factor” in terms 


of the tests used, the subjects and the methods of 
analysis. 


ITEM SELECTION 
2:50-3:50 PM, Friday, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 
ALEXANDER G. WrsMAN, Chairman 
2:50PM The selection efficiency function for a predictor 
or battery of predictors. Lorenz A. MEYER, VA, 
Washington, D. C. 

PROBLEM: To define a concept of and develop a formula 
for selection efficiency. 
POPULATION: 234 and 37 
STATEMENT CONCERNING CONTENT OF PAPER: There are 
various ways in which the selection efficiency of a test or 
predictor or its value as a selection instrument might be 
defined. In this paper, a very general concept of selection 
efliciency is stated which is different from those made use 
> by H. C. Taylor and J. T. Russell and by M. W. 
parca and : different also from Clark L. Hull's 

orecasting efficiency.” The concept proposed has wide 
applicability and for many purposes is believed to be 
superior to any other which has been used previously- A 
functional expression for this selection efficiency iS de- 
veloped and its practical applications especially in in- 
dustrial personnel selection, are considered: : 

The formula leads to an interesting and somewhat 
surprising interpretation of the Pearson product moment 
correlation coefficient. 

Although in the development of the formula the 
assumption of a normal correlation surface is utilized, the 
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formula may be used with surfaces which deviate slightly 
from the normal. 

In order to show the use of the formula it is applied to 
two sets of data one based on 234 cases, the other on 37 
cases. For these two samples the actual observed values 
resulting from use of the predictors for selection agree 
closely with the values estimated by means of the 


formula. 


3:05 pm The relationship of difficulty of a motor task 
d reliability with special reference to the 


to compute 
Frank J. 


Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. 
Dupek, Northwestern University. 
PROBLEM: To determine if difficulty and length of test 


influenced the “reliability” of a motor task (arm-hand 


steadiness). 

POPULATION: Sixty-two individuals who volunteered 
from psychology classes at Northwestern University. 
PROCEDURE: A test of arm-hand steadiness was adminis- 
tered on two separate days with: a) three different 
lengths of test-trial, b) three levels of difficulty. Four 
trials under each combination of conditions were ad- 
ministered at cach session. Consistency was measured 
between days and within sessions. 
RESULTS: Between days: there were no 
ferences in test-retest reliabilities for various levels. of 
difficulty. There was no consistent trend. suggesting 
increase of reliability as à function of length of test. 
Within days: reliabilities were influenced by difficulty 
level. In general, highest coefficients were obtained at 
medium difficulty levels. Reliabilities did not increase E 
anticipated by the S-B prophecy formula predictions; 
except for the mediu m difñculty level, and here empirica 


results were lower than predicted ones. " 
optimal levels of difficulty for 


conciusions: There are E 
maximal reliability. It would seem that reliability e 
much a function of the appropriate level a ud 
(in terms of a normal or symmetrical distribution? TE 
is a function of length of test. Utilizing “easy or “c 


je e has no 
ficult” tests (which give skewed pum we dm 
assurance that increasing the length of the e D. 
of measurement (as indicatec y t 
results have important 1m- 
tion and practice. 


significant dif- 


crease precision 
reliability cocflicient). The 
plications for test interpret 


ceded test. ]IAROLD 


3:20 pw The reliability of a SP and 


onal Testing Service 


GvinsEex, Æducali 
Princeton University. üi vaii 
7 ; asonable estimate 
PROBLEM: Is it possible to obtain 4 d 
ithe 
of the reliability of a speeded test wit 
parallcl form? 
PROCEDURE: Let Wi e 


t the use of a 


` " 
qual the num yer of ite s ans were 
incorrec ily by i, anc 
U; equa the num yer 0 
T hicl A 
d of the test whic! dividual 
en 


individual 
f items at the 


i did not attempt because time 
was called. 
equals Wi + Ui,—the score of the 
i-th individual. 
sz equals the variance of the distri- 
bution of g-scores (g = X, W, or U) 
eg equals the error variance for score g. 
It can be shown that i = eg + 6s. 
In the case of an odd-even correlation, one finds that 
e? is nearly zero and does not adequately represent the 
portion of score error due to speed differences. 
For a speeded test, Tx, the corrected odd-even re- 
liability is too large because ex is too small. A lower 
bound for the reliability is given by 


f 
Tx 


REstLts: Data on several tests will be given to show 
how xx compares with the corrected odd-even reliability 
and the parallel form reliability. 

coxCLUsION: Since the usual corrected odd-even re- 
liability is too high, rias defined above should be re- 
ported instead. Whenever rl is distressingly lower than 
the corrected odd-even reliability, then one has a speeded 
test, and a higher reliability can legitimately be estimated 
only by use of a parallel test. 


3:35 pM The selection. of test items according to 
difficulty level. FREDERICK B. Davis, George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 

PROBLEM: To determine how item difficulty indices 
should be used to select items for inclusion in the final 
form of a test. 
PROCEDU To show that the function to be maximized 
to secure highest efficiency of measurement is the number 
of useful discriminations between scores of individuals 
who take a test. It will be shown that a definition of use- 
ful discriminations depends on the purpose of the test 
administrator. It will also be shown that test reliability 
and test variance are related to but not identical with 
the number of useful discriminations. 

resutts: (1) When equal accuracy of measurement 

throughout the range of scores is desired, items of 50% 

difficulty (in the sample of individuals in which the test 

is to be used) should be selected only if the item inter- 
correlations are minimal; as the latter increase, items 
should be spread farther over the range of difficulty. 

(2) When a single cut-off point is to be used, items of 

50% difficulty (in the sample in which the test is to be 

used) should be selected regardless of the magnitude of 

the item intercorrelations. (3) When accuracy of measure- 
ment in one portion of the total range of scores is de- 
sired, most of the items should be selected in such a way 
as to spread over that portion of the range in a manner 
determined by the magnitude of item intercorrelations. 


oS a CURE EID 
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DINNER AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
6:00-8:00 PM, Friday, Empire Room, Shirley 
RomrRT L. THORNDIKE. The Problems of Classification 
SYMPOSIUM: TEST HOMOGENEITY 
AND TEST VALIDITY 
8:50-10:50 AM, Saturday, Empire Room, Shirley 
ANNE Anastast, Chairman 
Participants: Clyde Coombs, Lee J. Cronbach, M. W. 

Richardson, Joseph Zubin 
TEST EVALUATION 
11:00 AM-12:00 M, Saturday, Empire Room, Shirley 
RocER T. LENNON, Chairman 
11:00 amx Evaluation of an. optometric aptitude test. 
Winam B. Micuagr, Princeton University, and 
A. R. Laver, Jowa State College. 
PROBLEM: To evaluate a pre-professional battery of tests 
for refinement. in selection techniques for the prof 
of optometry. A weighted average of first. semester 
grades is used as the criterion. 
POPULATION: One hundred and fifty students entering 


the Los Angeles School of Optometry in September, 
1945, for the regular five 


ion 


ional course. 
All students were required to have a minimum of sixty 


"ear profes 


semester hours in an accredited college to be admitted. 
PROCEDURE: The tests were mostly administered in one 
group meeting by the 
School of Optometry. A few tests were taken under 
authorized supervision away from the school. Corre- 
lations were made with cach unit of the test battery and 
first semester grades. 

uEsUCLTs: Reliabilities of the tests ran as high as 


nior author at the Los Angeles 


Correlations of around .50 were obtained between specific 
sections of the tests and a composite average of all grades 


made in the first semester of profes onal training. 


Although an average of B was required for entrance, a 
wide variation. between. entering students was noted. 
Factors other than intelligence which account for a 
certain degree of success in the professional school are 
suggested by the results. 
CONCLUSIONS: The proper use of pre-professional tests 
would improve the selection of personnel and make for 
greater efficiency. in professional training. (Slides) 
11:15 am The utility of biographical inventories in 
classification test batteries. Jons T. Cowne 
Educational Testing Service, and. Joux T. Darrev, 
Department of the Air Force. 
PROBLEM, POPULATION, AND PROCEDURE: Multiple- 


choice inventories of biographical data proved generally 
promising during World War II in contributing to ap- 
ritude test batteries for the selection and classification 
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of officer trainees in a limited number of specialties. The 
chief contribution appeared to be their valid measure- 
ment of actual relevant experience, rather than interests, 
opinions, or other personality traits. More recently their 
content has been broadened and their use has been ex- 
tended by the authors in the classification of Air Force 
enlisted trainees and instructors in a wide variety of 
specialties. Principal categories exploited have been 
socio-economic status, vocational experience, educational 
background, and recreational or social activities, with 
emphasis on items cli 


ing factual responses susceptible 
to corroboration. 


RES 


i Comparative validities, optimal weights, and 
preliminary factorial data are presented for aptitude 
te 


ests and biographical inventories in batteries pre- 
dicting course grades of samples of 109 to 800 trainees 
in selected specialties from such occupational groups as 
clerks, craftsmen, equipment operators, mechanics, 
radio operators, and specialized technicians, and in pre- 
dicting performance ratings of certain types of 
instructors. 

CONCLUSIONS: These inventories have demonstrated 
increased utility and flexibility in combination with 
aptitude tests in classification batteries; however, 
certain problems involved. in more widespread use of 
factual biographical inventories as psychological tests 
are emphasized. In discussing the problem of keying 
biographical inventories, comparisons are made of con- 
ventional keying techniques, such as a priori keys or keys 
based on obtained validity coefficients above a given level 
of significance, and a special technique of keying “con- 
tinuum items” by patterns of validity coeficients- 
Mr. William B. Lecznar has ' 
of this latter technique. 


assisted in the development 


11:30 AM Development of aptitude area scores fot 
classification in the Army. Cuaries I. MOSIER, 
Epucnp F. Fucus, and J. E. UHLANER, Personnel 
Research Section, AGO. 


PROBLEM: During the war, enlisted classification in the 
Army was based largely on scores on the Army General 
Classification Test, an omnibus type test. Although a 
number of tests have been introduced in recent years to 
tap more specific areas, the prestige of the AGCT has 
operated to prevent general use of these tests. In ad- 


ditior sre were i 
n, there were no general procedures for using scores 
from these tests and c 


e fication personnel had to deal 
ith a rof sep i 
s n dari of separate test scores for each recruit 
Aptitude Arca classificati i [ i 
: rea classification is a method. of relating 
score a e| j S 
Tes on a number of tests to the great number of jobs 
into which men can be classified 
PROCE E i 1 
CEDURE: A large number of validity studies were 
reviewe “cide whi y i 
i iewed to decide which tests should be used and which 
she s sed à r 1 
> wuld not be used as selectors for specific Army jobs- 
he results were 3 ; " of jobs 
esults were then organized to form groups of jobs 
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which had common selector batteries of about three tests 
each. These selector batteries were called Aptitude 
Are 
basis of job analy 
which they appeared to belong for selection purposes. 
A sample of 1,132 recruits was used to determine con- 


version tables to Aptitude Area s andard scores, dis- 
gain over single 


The remaining enlisted jobs were allocated on the 
s information to the groups of jobs in 


tribution of Areas of highest score, and 
selector (AGCT) score. 

RESULTS: The battery of ten tests provided ten Aptitude 
Areas. The most used test occurs in eight. Areas; three 
ach. Intercorrelations of the 


tests occur in only one Area 
ten Area sepes are considered. to be low enough for 
differential prediction. An appreciable gain is shown in the 
distribution of “best” Area scores over the distribution 
of single selector (AGCT) scores. 

coxctvsiox: Ten Aptitude Areas 
provide effective differential cl ification and have been 


adopted by the Army. 


were developed to 


11:45 am Relationships between A-12 V-12 tests and 


12 other variables. K. S. DAVENPORT and H. H. 

REMMERS, Purdue Universit . 
PROBLEM: “Armchair” analysis of T 
relations of various measures of sociological and "apes 
data for the 48 states with state means on the first A-12 
that most of the re 
w factors. 
es of state-by-state data, 
Who's Who per thousand 
were intercor- 
ns on the 


a table of intercor- 


í indi ationships may be 
V-12 tests indicate Jationshiy 


explained by relatively fe 
PoPeLATION: Twelve measur 
ic. lynchings, residents in 
value of school property, 
with state mear 


population, 
related and were correlated 
first A-12 V-12 test. 
PROCEDURE: The Thurstone 
ract the factors from the resultan 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIO Incomplete, 5 
that probably three factors are sufficient oriri ed 
most of the correlations, enol will be 
loadings on nearly every cia factors 
mpted ide 

ly. 


centroid method was used 


t matrix. 
results. show 


to e 


account for 


with one ! 


measure. =a 
i i ification of the 
made in terms of atte ntif 


and implications for future stuc 


TEST PURITY 
Room, Shirley 


12:10-1:10 PM, Saturday, Empire 


Dororny C. ADKI een 
Sponsored jointly by Division 5 ane ^7 
Society 
and its measurement. 


12:10 pm Test. homogeneity 
HUMPHREYS, n 
of test homogeneity n 


Stanford Universily. 


Lrovp G. as been stressed 


The concept Both have sug- 


: g zuttman. 
recently by Locvinger and Gut! . that depart from 
gested measures of homogeneity 


S s ri res We shall first inquire 
traditional statisti 1 yrocedures- [s ein 
aditional statistica! I entre ip um 
overstres Si 


has been 


whether homogeneity 


authors and secondly whether we need new measures 
of that test characteristic. 

To follow cither Guttman or Loevinger completely 
with regard to the homogeneity of aptitude or achieve- 
ment tests would result in a confusing multiplicity of 
tests. In order to approach closely their criteria of perfect 
homogeneity for tests of mechanical information, for 
example, we would probably have to construct separate 
tests concerning the crosscut saw, the brace-and-bit, the 
pipe wrench, etc. Allof these tests would probably appear, 
however, on a single common factor relatively orthogonal 
to other known factors. It is suggested, therefore, that 
the usual goal of test construction is to construct tests 
that are homogeneous with respect to common factor 
content. Rarely is the goal of complete homogeneity 
suggested by Guttman and Loevinger desirable. 

li we recognize that complete homogeneity is not 
always an appropriate goal, we can use standard statis- 
For item analyses, 


tical techniques in test analys 
either point biserial correlations. between items and 
total score, or phi coefficients between items and selected 
criterion groups, have much to recommend them, both 
theoretically and computationally. For a measure of test 
homogeneity, a Kuder-Richardson coefficient is satis- 
factory, again both theoretically and. computationally. 
There are two points of difference between a Kuder- 
Richardson coefficient and the Loevinger H-statistic 
that are important in interpretation. The former is 
related most directly to the phi coefficients, the latter to 
the tetrachorics, among the items; the former is a func- 
tion of the number of items in the test while the latter is 
independent of the number of items. 


12:25 pM A factorial method whose factors are em- 
pirical tests. J. A. GENGERELLI, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

Given a set of 7 tests, the method to be described seeks 
to determine which of the » tests, when taken together, 
serve to describe the whole set. For example, it may be 
that in a battery of 10 tests, three tests may contain all 
or nearly all the factors contained in the battery of ten. 
The method consists in: 

a) Calculating the correlation coefficient between the 
test scores in cach test and the sums of the test scores in 
all the tests in the set, after the scores have been reduced 


to standard units. In this way Tas, Tbs, - +++ Tns are ob- 
tained where s represents Za + ay +... + zn. These 
cocfticients are readily computed by a formula derived 
for the purpose. 

b) By use of a method of exhaustion previously de- 
scribed by the writer, the regression weight of cach test 
is calculated with respect to the "criterion" which is 
constituted of the sums of the standard scores of the 
individual tests in the set. By this process of successive 
extraction, the weight of each test with respect to the 
total is determined, and those tests are discarded whose 
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weights are negligible. The remaining tests are those 
determining the set. By calculating R, the degree of 
determination is obtained. Thus, in the limiting case, 
where, e.g, Rs abe equals 1, it may be assumed that 
Tests a, b, and c are capable of describing any member of 
the set of tests (other than themselves), since they 
completely describe the set as a whole. 

c) Once this sub-set of tests is determined, it is possible 
to set up a factor matrix where the factors are the tests 
constituting the sub-set. Utilizing once more the method 
of exhaustion, the factor loadings of each test in the set 
calculated. These factor loadings are regression cocffi- 
cients obtaining between each member of the set of 
factorial tests and the test in question. 

Illustrative examples will be given. 


12:40 pm The use of geometrical concepts of multiple 
factor analysis in multiple correlation problems. 
Hanorp P. Becurorpr, State University of Iowa. 

Several recent papers have dealt with the simpli- 
fication of computational procedures of the statistical 
parameters of multiple regression problems. The presen- 
tation of these improved techniques, however, has not 
clearly indicated an attendant simplification of the 
concepts used in multiple correlation analysis and the 
relation of these concepts to those of multiple factor 
analysis. 

The direct expression of the statistical parameters of 
the regression problem in the geometrical concepts of 

s is indicated by the identity between the 

“square root’? method of solving simultaneous equations 

and the "diagonal method" of factoring. The central 

concept is the geometrical interpretation of the entries in 

a factor matrix as the coordinates of a vector in space. 

The matrix of the intercorrelations of the predictor 


factor ana 


variables and the inverse of the correlation matrix can, 
in these terms, be considered as representing two con- 
figurations of vectors in the same jr-spacc. The criterion 
vector is considered as projected into this #-space. 
Some of the results of this formulation can be briefly 
noted. (1) The well-known geometrical interpretations of 
the multiple and partial correlation coefficients are 
readily indicated by this approach. The multiple cor- 
relation coefficient represents the length of the pro- 
jection of the criterion vector in the z-space defined by 
the predictor vectors. The partial correlation coefficient, 
in turn, represents the cosine of a dihedral angle formed 
by two planes in the (n + 1) space defined by the 
criterion vector and the # predictor vectors. (2) Each 
beta-weight can be considered as proportional to the 
cosine of the angle between an inverse vector and the 
portion of the criterion vector projected into the n-space. 
(3) The standard error of estimate, in standard score 


form, is the length of the criterion vector orthogonal to 
the a space. (4) The standard errors of the beta-weights, 
the usual approximate form, are proportional to the 
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lengths of the corresponding inverse vectors (5) In the 
development of a battery of tests by a modification of the 
Wherry-Doolittle procedure, the criterion for the in- 
clusion of a test & in the battery is the relative magnitude 
of the projection of the criterion vector in the orthogonal 
dimension defined by test & and a value proportional to 


the length of the criterion vector orthogonal to the space 
defined by the variables already included in the battery. 
The proportionality factor is the reciprocal of VN-m-1 
where m is the number of variables already selected. 


12:55 px A factor analysis of psychometric and psycho- 
motor tests in submarine selection. ELLSWORTH 
B. Coox, Medical Service Corps, US N, and ROBERT 
J. Wuerry, Ohio State University 
PROBLEM: The problem is one of improvement of the 
submarine selection program. To that end, current 
screening methods were evaluated together with various 
additional tests selected for their possible value in 
predicting successful adjustment to submarine life. This 
paper is concerned with the arca study on psychometric 
and psychomotor tests. 


POPULATION: 120 naval submarine enlisted. candidates. 
All had volunteered for Submarine School and had passed 
preliminary screening at other installations. prior to 
assignment to the Submarine Base, New London, Conn. 
PROCEDURE: Subjects were given the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory, the General Classification 
Test, a basic battery of written tests, a two-hand co- 
ordination _ test, and personal and medical history 
questionnaires. 


been tentatively labelled *uncooperativeness-irrita- 
bility”, "number verbal intelligence”, ‘‘manic-emo- 
tionalism", “paranoid liar”, “mechanical coordination” 
and "feminity-masculinity mechanical aptitude". 

CONCLUSIONS: People who do well on the GCT and 
arithmetic tests tend to refrain from falsifying answers 
on the lie questions of the MMPI and vice versa. There 
may be an index of "stupidity" present here also- 
When neurotic factors are absent, there is the expected 
correspondence between mechanical aptitude and two- 
hand coordination. However, neurotic elements in the per- 
sonality tend to make an individual rigid and confused 
with two-hand coordination. A man who is “effeminate” 
on the M-F scale of the MMPI is likely to get a lower 
score on mechanical aptitude tests than will a man whom 
the M-F scale measures as more positively masculine. 
The factors isolated by the analysis hold promise © 
prec 


ictive value in submarine selection, Composite 
scores representing cach of them are being incorporated in 
the relational matrix which combines significant factors 
from the other arcas investigated the medical, the 
anthropometrical, the psychiatric, the physiological and 
the biochemical. (Slides) ! 
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8:50 am Consonant position in speech patterns of 

infants, Orvis C. IRWIN, State University of 


Iowa. 
PROBLEM: The changes of freque 
B * ui 1 S the 
initial, medial, and final positions o! ee s: die 
breath pattern during the first year and a hà S 


m S" 
POPULATION: The sample consists of a group of E 
isited in their homes each month. 
he International Phonetic 


ney of appearance in the 


infants who were v 
URE: Transcriptions in t 


PROC ers d 
5 re ; breaths. 

Alphabet were made of sounds uttered on eon d 

The sounds on cach breath constitute à P : 


h periods, thus yielding 
s for the year and a halí period. The data 
; m ; of type and frequency criteria. 
, t nd for frequency have 
and final positions of 


data were analysed in two mont 


nine age lev 
are presented in ter! 
Means at cach age level for type ar 
been plotted for the front, medial 


the breath unit. Aa 
RESULTS: About two thousand bitte ena Consonant 
nine age levels were available o breath pattern varied 
Lab magi he us Diae uh p level to 8.16 for the 
DL n 1 position, the mean number 

For the final position, 
at the ninth 


at each of the 


from a mean o 
ninth age level. For the 
of types increased from 1.56 
the mean at the first age leve 
interval it was 2.66. 

In terms of consona | 
initial position was 7.5 at the as (m 
16.5 at a year and à halí. For e d 165 
mean was 3,3 at the first age level hc frequency 
age level. For the final pontas e ih (Slides) 
at the first age level and 2.5 at the f infant vocaliza- 
University. 


media 
to 7.38. 
] was .06 and 


in for the 


f. . `~ med 
quency, the : 
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at the ninth 
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TES stations © 
9:05 am Organismic interpretati - Fordam 
tions. DOROTHEA MCCARTHY, 


i — ; 
i attempt t° integrate and te 
is an à 


The present study 


harmonize evidence emerging from a variety of sources 
and to arrive at certain new hypotheses in regard to the 
developmental significance of infant vocalizations. 
Irwin's contributions to the phonology of infant speech 
indicate that vowel development proceeds from sounds 
which are made with the front part of the oral cavity to 
those made with the posterior part of the oral cavity. 
This is conceived of as the basic raw material of language, 
analogous to the mass activity of the newborn in the 
field of motor development and following the law of 
developmental direction. from anterior to posterior 
regions. Consonant development has been found to 
proceed in the opposite direction, from the sounds made 
with the back of the oral cavity to those made with the 
lips, tongue-tip and teeth. These sounds represent in- 
creasing control of the tongue and lips and increasing 
cortical control with development following the law of 
proximo distal development, from the midline toward the 
periphery. Relationships of these articulatory develop- 
ments to the primary physiological processes of respi- 
ration and feeding will be shown. 

The significance of major events in the life of the infant 
before the onset of true speech, such as the establishment 
of breathing and feeding, the assumption of the sitting 
and erect postures, the experience with solid food and 
chewing, the waning of sucking and the absorption of 
the sucking pads, and of dentition, in the articulatory 
sequence will be discussed. Implications for emotional 
adjustment and the etiology of speech defects will be 
considered. (Slides) 


9:20 am Quantitative expression in young childr 
Wituam E. Martin, Institute of Child Wel/ar: 
University of Minnesota. 

PROBLEM: To study the relation between verbal behavior 

in a situation which permits but does not require at- 

tention to quantitative characteristics and number 
knowledge and ability. 

poPpULATION: The sample included 150 children, 30 at 

each age from three through seven years, divided equally 

as to sex, and selected in terms of paternal occupation so 
to represent the Minneapolis population. 

PROCEDURE: The subjects were given individually a Test 

of Quantitative Expression, consisting of a series of visual 

stimuli varying in number, size, and pattern. They were 
asked only to tell what they saw in each “picture” and 

a stenographic record made. These protocols were 

analyzed to determine the quantitative vocabulary and 

mode of apperception of the stimulus cards. Reliabilities 
of the measuring instrument and method of analysis were 
obtained. Later, a Test of Number Ability was given. 

The results of both tests were related to age, sex, in- 

telligence, and occupational level. Within cach age group, 


various measures were correlated. 
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RESULTS: (1) The methods of eliciting quantitative ex- 
pression and of analyzing the protocols had acceptable 
reliability. (2) With advance in age, awareness of quanti- 
tative characteristics increased, more differentiated and 
complex responses were elicited, and greater number 
knowledge and ability was shown. (3) Sex differences 
favored the boys for Quantitative Expression and girls 
for Number Ability. On both tests, children in the upper 
occupational groups were superior. (4) Within age groups, 
performance in Number Ability was highly related to 
intelligence, while that in Quantitative Expression was 
not related. (5) Within age groups, little or no relation- 
ship appeared between performances on the tests. 

conciustons: The extent to which the young child is 
sensitive to quantity in his environment and the degree 
to which he orders that environment in quantitative 


ways seem not to be related to his number knowledge and 
ability. (Slides) 


9:35 AM. Day-long records of children's behavior as à 
research tool. HERBERT F. Wricur and ROGER 
G. Barker, University of Kansas. 

In a study of aculturation and personality develop- 
ment, continuous running accounts of children’s behavior 
from the time they awaken in the morning till they go to 
bed at night are being secured. These records 
data not previously available which promise to be 


provide 


important for a number of crucial problems. Techniques 
of securing such records are described and illustrated and 
results from an analy 


is of one day-long record are given. 
The records which have been obtained provide a valid 
and reliable account of a great number of simultaneously 
occurring characteristics. of behavior and of its con- 
ditions in naturally occuring, uncontrolled situations 
over a relatively long time span. In their richness of 
description and sequential arrangement these records 
are more akin to fictional accounts of chi dren's behavior 
than to the scientific. records. heretofore available. Of 
especial importance for the ol staining of such records are 
the relationship of the observer to the subject, the 


training of the observer, the length of the observation 
period, the kind of recording, the interview of the ob- 
server subsequent to his observation and the final 
elaboration of the record, 


9:50 Aw An investigation of nurturant behavior in 
young children. Jacon L. GEWIRTZ, University 
of Chicago. i 
phopLEM: To investigate the incidence of nurturant be 
havior (the offering of attention, physical contact and 
reassurance) in young children and to test. hypothese: 


relating this behavior to the categories of sex, age and 
sibling order. postulated to be indices of differential 
conditions of learning 

poPt LATION: 45 white, middle class children in the 


pres fools of the Towa Child Welfare Research Station 


served as subjects. These were of two age groups: the 
younger group consisted of 21 children, 11 boys and 10 
girls, with a mean age of 4-0; and the elder group con- 
sisted of 24 children, 12 boys and 12 girls, with a mean age 
of 5-1. 

PROCEDURE: À set of nurturant goal response categories 
was derived. Observer agreement was 956; (2 observers, 
181 hours of simultaneous observation). Sixteen 15- 
minute observations were made in the preschools on the 
free behavior of each subject under standard conditions 
with reference to the categories. 

RESULTS: (1) There were no reliable age, sex or sibling 
order differences in the total number of nurturant TC 
sponses exhibited (ex 


duding those exhibited to dolls). 
(2) Girls exhibited reliably more nurturant response? to 
dolls than did boys at both ages 4 and 5. (3) Four-year 


old boys exhibited reliably more nurturant responses to 
boys than to girls, and 4-year-old girls exhibited reliably 
more of such responses to girls than to boys. There were 
no reliable differences in the number of nurturant re- 
sponses made by 5-year-old boys or girls to children of 
either sex. (4) A correlation coefficient of 44 (1 level) 
was obtained between physical contact and attention 
responses offered. (5) The incidence of nurturant ini- 
tiations is positively correlated at the 1% level (47) with 
general activity level ratings on the children. (6) An 
analysis of the relationship between the succorant initi- 
ations (for securing attention, phys 


al contact, reassur- 
ance and nearness) made by each child and his response? 
to similar initiations made by other children is presented. 
10:05 Aw Brain waves and cortical. development in 
newborns and young infants. R. J. ELLINGSON 
and DoNaLp B. LINDSLEY, .Vort/ra 


tern University- 
PROBLEM: (1) To determine whether the rigor of the 
ordinary birth process produces any evidence of brain 
damage or temporary malfunction as revealed by the 
clectroencephalogram. (2) To study the development of 
electrocortical activity in relation to subsequent electro- 
encephalographic patterns and in relation to. know? 
histological development of the cortex and behavioral 
status of infants. 

POPULATION: 110 infants ranging from 2 to 90 days of age 
were studied at The C i 


adle, Evanston. 

PROCEDURE: Electroencephalograms were recorded from 
all representative brain areas by means of a Grass, four- 
channel clectroencephalograph, The records were ob 
tained after feeding and during both waking and sleeping 
states. 

RESULTS: During the waking state the EEGs of newborn 
(2 to 10 days) show a relative absence of rhythmic 
electrical activity, except for the precentral or motor 
arcas Where several non-persistent. rhythms are found. 
Persistent. alpha. rhythms do not appear over sensor 
zones until the second or third month. The course af 
development of these and the motor area rhythms will 
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be discussed in relation to subsequent development of the 
alpha rhythm. During sleeping states only about 10 
per cent of the newborns show a sleep spindle-pattern 
characteristic of the older infants and adults. However, 
ittern gradually increase with 


the elements of the sleep p: i 
total sleep pattern, mM- 


age until by the third month the 
ages in modified form, are present 
| slow waves in infants during 
rev, whereas the waking alpha 
: at regular 


cluding the various sti 
in all cases. Spindles anc 
sleep are of adult frequel 
rhythm ds slower. Spindles usually occur r 
; i 8 to 12 seconds and are composed of 


periodic intervals o ompo 
occur mainly in the 


14 to 15 per second waves. They 
sensory-motor region. 


The developmental aspects of the . be 
histological studies of Conel 


jsory-motor status of 


EEG will be dis- 


cussed in relation to the 
and previously determined stt 
infants. 

Contrary to expectations 
the EEC 
These results will be discussed in re 
and functional organization of the 


a minimum of disturbance in 
brain damage was found. 
lation to the structural 
cortex. (Slides) 


suggesting temporary 


10:20 am Relationship between. oral nervous habits 
pendency in preschool children. 

; Ohio Stale University. 
ag methods, measures 
of social 


and measures of del 
Bovp R. McCANDE 
time samplir 
and selected phases x 
independence, and aggression; 
pendence and con- 
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interaction, dependence, 
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rtain psychoana 

two- 
University nursery i 
ags of behavior; 


tings of de 
relationships © 
lytic hypotheses 
and three-year-old 
school 


as a check on ce 
popeLation: ‘Twenty-five 
children, enrolled in the 


PROCEDURE: Obtain reliable 
To stut 


time samplit 
i y relationships. 
secure teacher ratings. h 


RESULTS: Equivocal. parental attitudes 


idy needed; 1 
c bjective and pro- 


coxctesioxs: Further stt 
and practices will be surveyed by o 
jective interview. 

the caress in modern 


- ^ ; ance of x 
10:35 am The importance : WOLFLE, American 


child. psychology: HeLex Me 


Psychological 
PROBLEM: From Watson 


child to Ribble's viewpoint | 
c swing. 
of reactior 


ociation- nme 
tg viewpoint that caresses ruin ; 
; that the withholding 9 
Both of these writers 
as of children to 


caresses ruin him is a wid 
fail to describe the variety 
caresses. experi- 
the re- 
nts were 


was observed 


he caress MAN 
" concerning 


alizations g 
Jdle-class pare 


PROCEDURE: When 
mentally, various gener rae 
actions of American children of mi 
possible. innot be terminated by the 
RESULTS: (1) Caresses C 

smaller person involved un ; 
The younger the baby. the less mee (uix 
At the very carliest ages, can cry ! 


«cape in some Way- 


i » can € x " . 
til he nag for escape 


shel 
: ]d too tightly. 
he 


and does so. A little later he can try to disengage the 
hands which are holding him. Not until he reaches a vear 
of age can he run away, and not effectively then. The 
child will find it difficult to escape until he can run fast, 
hit hard, or use names. (2) Attempts to continue to 
administer caresses when the child attempts to escape 
will result in increased aggressiveness (biting, hitting, 
kicking, etc.). (3) The speed of attempt to escape isa 
function of the range, variety, and attractiveness of 
environment. The moving object has an advantage over 
the still one. If the rest of the environment is stationary, 
the caressing adult will be tolerated longer. (4) The parent 
can retain the child longer by offering more movement 


with the caress: by patting games, tossing, singing, and 
other devices he can lengthen the time the child will 
remain in contact with him. (5) The child accepts more 
caresses When in a sleepy state; that is, when the rest of 


atigue. 


the environment has been excluded by f 


DEVELOPMENT OF BEHAVIOR II 
11:00 AM-12:45 PM, Saturday, Silver 
Glade, Cosmopolitan 
L. JOSEPH STONE, Chairman 
11:00 ax Social perceptions and attitudes of children. 
MARIAN RADKE, Cambridge, Mass., HELEN TRAGER, 
and Hapassan Davis. (Abstract exceeded 300- 
word limit) 


11:15 aM Behavior ratings of post-polio cases. Dar 
B. Harris, University of Minnesota. 

PROBLEM: A comparison of behavior ratings of elementary 

school children who had poliomyelitis about two years 

prior to the study with the ratings of matched controls 


not having had the disease. 
poPULATION: Forty-two pairs of school children, all those 
in the elementary grades of Minn 'apolis schools avail- 
able from the total of 101 pairs of children 6 to 18 years 
of age studied by Phillips, Berman and Hanson one year 
earlier. 

PROCEDURE: Classroom teachers filled in Haggerty- 
Olson-Wickman schedules for all children available in the 
spring of 1048, Additional rating scale items developed 
around polio sequelae noted in the literature were also 
completed. Only data from complete pairs were used. 
Simple statistical comparisons were used including t-test 
of differences between means and Chi-Square. 
RESULTS: Results were essentially negative; in the great 
majority of comparions, both of scores and particular 
items, the null hypothe 
CONCLUSIONS? Recognizing certain limitations involved in 
control in this study, the general conclusion is advanced 


is failed of refutation. 


that poliomyelitis or experiences attendant upon such 


dise: do not have pronounced. effects. on nervous 


habits and other selected: behavior char 


cteristics ol 
children, as evaluated by the rating method, (Slides) 
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11:30 ast Can brain-injured children be evaluated by 
the Rorschach Test? Lenore R. Dumas, The 
Cove Schools, Racine. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the applicability of the 

Rorschach technique to brain-injured children. 

POPULATION: Ten children (with histories of injury to the 

brain occurring at birth, pre-natally, or during the first 

five years of life) in an experimental residential school 
situation. Six boys, four girls. Above-average socio- 
economic level, with one exception (average level). 

C.A. range 6 to 11 years. I.Q. range 56 to 119. (Revised 

Stanford-Binet, 1937, Form Lj). 

PROCEDURE: As part of an intensive psychological testing 

program, the Rorschach test was administered in the 

orthodox fashion plus a “testing-of-the-limits” and a 

preliminary demonstration of “how an ink blot is made.” 

No trial blot was used, but frequently spontancous 

associations were made to this preliminary blot. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: This is not a statistical 

study, but a series of case studies which we feel especially 

po'nt out the difficulties of utilizing projective techniques 
with abnormal children. Examples will be given of how 
perceptual, conceptual, and language disturbances 
affect the protocol so that in interpretation of personality 
structure and content extreme caution should be exer- 
cised. Preliminary testing of the various functions is 
suggested, to determine the extent of these discrepancies. 

Normative data are certainly needed, but what is morc 
important, is a fuller appreciation of the genetic and 
pathogenetic approach. Workers have been aware of the 
fallacies of this projective technique. It is believed that 
our group demonstrates in particular the limitations of 
the Rorschach test. Studies should be made of the 


development of perceptual, conceptual, and language 
functions in the ink-blot stimulus-situation before we can 
prima facie accept Rorschach results as providing a cross- 
section of the personality structure of the brain-injured 
child. Results would also suggest further and more 
comprehensive study of discrepancies in growth among 
“normal” children. 


11:45 am Age trends in social values during the 
adolescent years. GEORGE G. THOMPSON, Syracuse 
sity. 


Universit) 
pRoBLEM: To identify those types of behavior that 
adolescent. boys and girls of different ages believe most 
sociallv acceptable (and unacceptable) to their peers, 
and to estimate their relative social value. 
poprLATIoON: Groups of 80 girls and 80 boys within each 
grade from oth to 12th were selected for the preliminary 
study. A different population of 1,120 S’s cooperated 
in the final investigation 
PROCEDURE! A questionnaire was given to the first 
population asking, “... things a girl (a boy) of your age 
d do for which other girls (other boys) would praise 


cou 
her (him)?" " blame her (him)?” The 9,408 praise 


responses obtained were analyzed into 27 different 
categories of behavior, and the 8,388 blame responses 
were analyzed into 29 categories. A slide was prepared 
for each combination of the ten most frequently men- 
tioned praise (and blame) categories. The 90 slides were 
presented to the second population with instructions to 
indicate the behavior for which they would receive the 
most praise (or blame) from other children. 

RESULTS: Scale values for the praise and blame categories 
indicate highly similar rankings for the sexes and the 
seven age groups. The dispersion of the scale values 
increases substantially with age progression. The girls 
demonstrate greater discrimination at all age leve 
CONCLUSIONS: In our culture there appear to be identi- 
fiable and relatively stable values with respect to socially 
approved (and disapproved) behavior. Substantial 
growth in ranking the relative importance of these social 
values occurs during the adolescent years. The social 
behavior values identified in this study include many of 
the types of behavior and. personality traits associated 
generally with desirable forms of social behavior in our 
culturc. 


12:00 pm A genetic study of the development of word 
meaning through verbal contexts. Herxz WERNER, 
Clark. University. 

PROBLEM: The experiment concerns the acquisition of the 

meaning of an unknown word through verbal contexts. 

PROCEDURE: 125 children, 8.6 to 14 years, were presented 

with an artificial word appearing in 6 sentences. The child 

had to find the word meaning. There were 12 artificial 
words (12 series of 6 sentences). Sixty criteria were used 
by 3 judges to evaluate the responses. 

RESULTS: Of the many aspects of semantic development 

dealt with in the study, only one, namely generalization 

will be covered here. The study uncovers Various types of 
generalization, differing in degree of maturity. 

Some immature forms of generalization result from: 
(a) lack of separating word- from sentence-meaning, (b) 
choosing a "core concept" (representing an essential 
feature of two or more sentences), (c) using a “holophras- 
tic gradient” (i.c., a word plus neighboring parts of the 
sentence). 

Less immature forms of generalization are: (a) 
“holophrastic expansion” (in order to fit a new sentences a 
contextual meaning of a word expands through the 
arbitrary inclusion of new elements), (b) syncretic 


fusion of divergent word meanings, (c) "chain". (W° 
meanings related by cause and effect or temporal suc 
cession are interchangeably used). 

Another factor in immature generalization is con- 
creteness, Arbitrary concrete interpretation of sentence 
meaning is used to enable retention of a previously 
formed. concept. Closely approaching mature generali 
zation is “pluralization”. Here, several solutions, ont for 


rach sentence, all have an implicit common denominato" 
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153.5 over the three year period but the student body 
president had more than five times this average number 
of mentions. Illustrative case material will be presented 
to show the interplay of influencing factors. (Slides) 


12:30 ex. Kuder ma sculinity-feminity scores in adoles- 
cent boys and girls related to their scores in somatic 
adrogyny. NANCY Bavrev, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

PROBLEM: To explore the relationship between scores for 

two variables, (physical and mental), which show (a) 

clear-cut sex differences and (b) a wide variation of scores 


within each sex. 
POPULATION ghty boys and 83 girls from the Berkeley 
Growth Study and the Guidance Study of the University 
of California Institute of Child Welfare, for whom 
somatic androgyny (Bayley-Bayer) ratings for 17 and 
18 years, and Kuder Interest Record scores given at 


16.5 to 17.5 years, are available. 
Somatic androgyny scores were based on 


PROCEDUR 
the independent ratings of three raters, made from rear- 
view body photographs. From these scores the cases in 
each sex were classified into five characteristic builds. 
The girls were grouped into: 12 Hyperfeminine, 36 
Feminine, 17 Asexual (or hypo-feminine), 8 Inter- 
mediate (or hypo-bise cual) and 10 Bisexual. The boys 
were grouped into: 10 Bisexual, 5 Intermediate, 10 Asex- 
ual, 43 Masculine and 12 Hypermasculine. Statistical 
comparisons Were made of the Kuder masculinity- 
feminity scores for the ten adrogyny groups. Other 
available data were studied for interpretation of deviant 


restLTS: The typically Feminine girls had the most 
“feminine” or “cultural” mean Kuder scores. All others, 
including the Hyperfeminine, tended to score higher. 
The Masculine boys had the most “feminine” of the 
boys’ scores. Although there is great overlapping of 
scores in all groups, the scores of the Intermediate, 
Asexual, and Bisexual boys, combined, are significantly 
more "masculine" than the scores of the Masculine boys, 
at the 2 per cent level of confidence. None of the girls’ 
group differences are statistically significant. 

CONCLUSIONS: Masculinity-Feminity of interests, within 
do not follow the direction expected from 


a given Sex, 
the sex variations of physique in these normal adolescents. 

The extent to which the deviant groups tend to have 
more “masculine” scores may be explained plausibly by 


their age and by cultural pressures. (Slides) 
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11:10 am The shift of a scale of judgment and a person 
ality correlate. M. E. Tressecr, New York Uni- 
versi y. 


PROBLEM: a) to study the nature of the shift of a scale of 


judgment, b) to discover whether or not there is a 
relationship between certain personality traits such as 
dominance-submission and some mechanisms of judg- 
ment. 

suByects: 36 NYU students who were subdi 
12 dominant, 12 submissive, and 12 intermediate sub- 
jects (on the dominance-submission scale of the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory). 

PROCEDURE: The subjects were a ed to make verbal 
judgments of 6 lines of 5-40 mm in three categories of 
long, medium, or short, and then they were required to 
draw lines which they considered long, medium, and 
short, upon an expanded stimulus field. A total of 60 
judgments were obtained from cach subject. 

RESULTS: a) The results indicate a gradual shift of 
adjustment to a new frame of reference; the shift oc- 
curring at approximately the 4th or 5th serial position, 
accompanied by oscillatory movements. b) The data of 
judgment seems to be statistically different for the three 
personality groups, the dominant groups shifting the 
scale of judgment early in the series, the intermediate 
group shifting slightly later and the submissive group 
oscillating markedly until still later in the series when the 
scale seems to have become stabilized. 


ded into 


concussion: All things being equal, shifts of judgment 
will probably occur despite personality differences 
although the point of shift and process of judgment will 
vary depending upon the personalit v-construct. 
ACKNOWLEI sr: This experiment was performed in 
collaboration with Mr. Maxwell E. Becker. 


11:25 am The effects of expectations upon first impres- 
sions of persons. HAROLD H. KELLEY, University of 
Michigan. g 

PROBLEM: Asch has shown that the inclusion of certain 

central qualities (c.g. "warm" or “cold”) in a list of 

adjectives influences markedly the total impression of a 

personality gained from the list. The present study was 

designed to test the effects of such qualities (when 

introduced as expectations) upon the formation of im- 

pressions of real persons and upon behavior toward the 

persons. 

POPULATION: First impressions were obtained from three 

classes of third-year college men, totaling 65 subjects. 

PROCEDURE: A person unknown to the subjects was in- 


troduced in cach class as temporarily replacing their 
instructor. Half of the members of cach class were given 
biographical information including the statement that 
the stimulus person is 7 ather cold." The remaining 


subjects were independently given identical information 
except that it included the statement that the stimulus 


person is "very warm." The stimulus person led each 
class in a twenty minute discussion, a record being kept 
of the frequeney ol cach students. participation. After 
vard. first impression ratings of the stimulus person were 
abraimed from all subjects 
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RESULTS: The subjects given the “warm” expectation 
rated the stimulus person as more considerate of others, 
less formal, more sociable, more popular, more humorous, 
more humane, and better matured. The 
in the discussion significantly more than the subjects 
given the "cold" expectation. | 


iso participated 


t In general, Asch’s finding is borne out in 
the perception of real persons. First impressions of 
persons are highly sensitive to certain qualities when these 
are introduced in the form of pre-information. Further- 
more, the differences in initial perception produced by 
different expectations may have consequence for the 
frequency of observers’ interactions with the stimulus 
person. 


11:40 am The effect of personal values on perception: 
an experimental critique. GEORG VLEIN 
Menninger Foundation; DAvip MEISTER, 
versity of Kansas; MEkRBERT J. SCHLESIN 
Menninger Foundation. : 


Ny 


PROBLEM? It is/common now to Consider values and needs 
among the determinants of perception. A typical experi- 
ment demonstrated that the mere presence of a swastika 
or dollar sign (value symbols) within a circle caused an 
average overestimation (accentuation) of its size- The 
present experiment investigates to what extent such 
average overestimations also depend upon. the figural 
propert ies of the symbols, the experimental method used. 
the variations in intensity of the value among the sub 
Jects, and their personal manner of expressing values. 
POPULATION: 32 adult subjects; 15 native Europeans. an 
retugees from Nazism (mostly psychoanalysts) whe 
mig . b 3 


ing, 


ht be presumed to view the swastika with strong feel 
and 17 native Americans. All are of comfortable. 
though not equivalent, economic circumstances. 

PROCEDERE: The subjects matched one- and two-inch 
" es containing a swastika, dollar sign, or one of the 
several . "neutral" figures emphasizing various figura 
properties with an illuminated, adjustable circle- Under 
pcm (a) both stimulus-fields were identical save for 
ine figure on one. Under procedure (b) the matched 
pin i mounted on discs held in the subjects hant 
iue i S (1) under condition () 
j ) or "neutral", caused overestimation with 


out significant. differences among them; (2) under con 
i (b) ity figure including the swastika caused less 
— ion than did a blank circle for both groups 
(3) large inter-individual differences and highly indi- 
vidual interpretations and approaches ten the isk " 
FUE which are obscured in averaging the data. 

CONCLUSIONS: (1) Average size-overestimations see™ Di 
depend partly upon factors other than the operati? of 
sue alone in the situation. Of equal importance are 
actual quality and intensity of the "value" for the pt 
and his idiosyncratic response to it, (2) The results use 


a limit: "sj pul 
tation of "single variable" methods, In the studs à 
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values, they obscure individual differences, allowing only 
restricted generalizations which have limited predictive 


power for the individual case. (Slides) 


in perception and in 


© Distortion of reality E 
L-Brunxswik, Uni- 


social outlook. Erse FR 
versity of California, Berkeley. 


Investigators representing opposing S0C i 
as of bias or “distortion 


n 


al ideologies 


ccusatior 


are inclined to mutual z 
of reality.” With the ultimate 
pitfalls, children with differing social and emotional out- 
looks were studied as to their reactions to objectively 
defined realities including stories and perceptual con- 


aim of reducing such 


figurations. . 
A story dealing with school children $ 

veness VS 

sample of 


attitudes toward 
friendliness and 


protectiveness, Was read to à cleven- to thir- 
teen-year-olds. The writer has been d sted in the con- 
Murray Jarvik and 
n by Leonard 
of ethnic prej- 
more often 
ten. friendly 


newcomers, stressing aggre 


struction of this experiment l 


Donald Campbell, and in its € 
g high on a scale 


Il significantly 


luatior 


Gordon. Subjects scorin 
udice were found to reca 
aggressive characters, low-scorers more of sive 
characters. Still more import antly, the ratio of aggress i 
over friendly characters presented in the story p 
faithfully approximated in the caepit 
unprejudiced than in those of the prejudice: ‘crude; thus 
distortions by the prejudiced are relatively pn low- 
42 €, of the high-scoring children y5- e) a all other 
s— recall only à fighting episode, omitting a Loin 
setimes they stray in a chaotic ma 


ss certain 
content NC 


į may stres ert 
On the one hand rigidly 
ary, they 


at the same 
as elements wh 


score 
story themes. Someti 
from the overall story 
isolated. phrases and details. 
ad segment 


“gi m a 
stimulus-bound™ ar hich are in 
time tend to ignore th 


conflict with hypotheses one 


ose stimulu 
formed. 


{ social and 


periments free 0 
More strictly perceptual expe y include such further 
5 na "mo care designet to! 1 esed 
emotional loading were ene ractness VS: concretene 
abstra o see 


aspects of personality as 
also related to 
picture in a 


or “objectivity vs. SU 


or sustain open and comple 5 x 
1 ght into the 


distortion of reality, IS broug lies on «intolerance 
follow-up of the writer's previous studie 
of ambiguity”. 
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-rs Chairman 

P 2E DENNESS we 
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Bethesda, 


1:40 ry The values 
approach to motivatior 
Md. 

1: The key Importance 


a. RALPH K 


of motivation in an 
PROBLE da 


A s ; almost Ul 
integrated science ol psychology © 


recognized. Any concrete “needs 


: .dist of 1 
Motivation necessitates some list 
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cussion Ol 


tv 
Un 
Go 


or "motives." But most of the available lists have two 
limitations: (1) They speculate prematurely as to which 
needs are “basic.” Actually we do not know much about 
which needs are basic, and might as well admit it. (2) 
They do not agree with each other. For instance, the lists 
of Thomas, Spranger, McDougall, Woodworth, Tolman 
and Murray differ enough to suggest a considerable 
degree of arbitrariness in their selection. 

is offers a way out of both 


PROCEDURE: Content-analys 
difficulties: à highly empirical approach, which is 
guarded against arbitrary selectiveness by the extraor- 
dinary richness and diversity of the facts with which it 
(one form of content-analysis) has 


Valuc-analy 
special advantages 
"prs: In the most varied types of material, ranging 
from Richard Wright's autobiography to the public 
statements of Joseph Stalin, the same values rep satedly 
Illustrative results will be presented. For ex- 


for this purpose. 


emerge. 
ample, group safety, non-aggression, group unity, 
economic welfare, truthfulness and social justice are 
among the conspicuous common elements (on the public, 
verbal level) in the ideologies of Nazi Germany, Soviet 
Russia, and present-day America. 

Such similarities are here interpreted as 
e yalue-system which exists 


CONCLUSION: 
reflecting an all-pervas 
(though with widely varying emphases) not only through- 
out our own culture but also in other cultures such as 
that of the USSR. The values which compose it differ also 
qualitatively in subtle and innumerable ways, depending 
on their cultural context; there is, nevertheless, a core 
of similarity underlying all the variations. Cultures, sub- 
cultures and individuals can therefore be compared 
+ in terms of which of the common values 


quantitativel 
they emphasize most. 


1:55 PM Experimental design for character research. 
EnxEsT M. LIGON, Union College. 

A major result of the Union College Character Re- 
search Project, now fifteen years old, has been to produce 
a comprehensive experimental design for such problems. 
The steps in this process—with much overlapping and 
interdependence- were the following. (1) A basic trait 
hypothesis has been formulated, which makes a minimum 
of assumptions of a controversial nature. ]t consists of 


cter objectives, with a trait organization so 


attitude chara 
stated as to be completely fle: 
by further evidence. (2) A profile form has been de- 
veloped for portraying the personality variables relevant 
to the problem of character. (3) A descriptive c 

been formulated for the integrative analy 
behavior. It involves a minimum of theoretical assump 


ble to revision as indicated 


ram has 
is of total 


tions and is valid for the f 
cording to any current. personality theory. (4) The 
attitudes have been calibrated developmentally to 


ormulation of problems ac 


determine their suitability to age-level application. (5) 
Attitude scales are being developed for measuring 
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curricular effectiveness. Their construction has been in 
progress and continuous revision for several years. (6) 
Sampling problems, including experimental and control 
groups are a part of the design. (7) Curricular cycles have 
been constructed and are being used with more than ten 
thousand subjects. (8) Individual differences are con- 
sidered in these standardized curricula by means of an 
adaptation procedure, which is a technique for adapting 
all such materials to the specific needs of the individual. 
(10) Methods are now being evolved for validating 
evidences of success. (11) The experimental design ap- 
proaches maturity. This Project is based on the Christian 
hypothesis, with its socially oriented rather than ego- 
centric concept of motivation and mental health. The 
design, however, would be equally valid for any other 
hypothesis. (Slides) 


2:10 pm The selection of problems for research in the 
field of intergroup relations: a case study. STUART 
W. Cook, RUSSELL Hocrere, and CLAIRE SELLTIZ, 
Commission on Community Interrelations. 
PROBLEM: Experimental field research is costly in both 
time and money; it is important that such research be 
focused on significant problems and carried out in 
situations where the relevant variables are accessible 
to study. A systematic way of identifying significant 
problems and appropriate situations is needed. 
PROCEDURE: (1) Within the broad field of intergroup 
relations, selection of a more limited area having both 
theoretical and practical importance: effects of varying 
conditions of face-to-face contact between members of 
different ethnic groups. (2) Preliminary theoretical 
analysis of variables having probable significance in 
contact situations. (3) Consideration of broad social 
settings in which contacts between members of different 
ethnic groups occur, and preliminary evaluation of the 
importance of problems of intergroup contact in each of 
these settings and of the feasibility of experimental 
research in each. Recreational centers with mixed ethnic 
membership were selected as one appropriate setting. 
(4) Formulation of hypotheses on the basis of (2) above, 
and construction of interview schedule with variables 
stated in terms appropriate to recreation settings. (5) 
Pre-testing of interview schedule with selected infor- 
mants, and revising of interview. (6) Detailed interview- 
ing of a selected sample of persons reputed to be doing 


outstanding work in integrating members of different 
ethnic groups in recreation centers, to determine: (a) 
what variables operate in a recreation setting; (b) what 


the experience of pract itioners in this field suggests about 
relations between variables; (c) what specific. relation- 
ships practitioners feel they need further. information 
about. (7) On the basis of (2) and (6) above, selection of 


specific problems and settings for experimental research. 
prst pra: Data will be presented in terms of (6) and (7) 


above 
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CONCLUSIONS: It is possible to determine empirically 
what problems have significance in a given setting and 
in what situations they can best be studied. 


2:25 pm Is the probability (area) sampling methodology 
superior to the quota methodology for public 
opinion measurement? Norman C. Meter, State 
University of Towa, and CHARLES HANER, Grinnell 
College. 

PROBLEM: Public opinion polls use the quota-control 

sampling methodology. Belief has been expressed that 

the probability sampling procedure is a superior method. 

To test the hypothesis that it is a superior method an 

experimental design was set up to apply the two methods 

successively on the same universe with all conditions 
except method held constant. 

POPULATION: 4000 adults. Four samples of 1000 adults 

each, designed to represent the opinion-holding adult 

population of the state of Iowa. 

PROCEDURE: For the probability (area) sample coopera- 

tion was obtained from the Statistical Laboratory of 

Towa State College where area sampling was largely 

developed. The sample supplied was an adaptation of the 

Iowa General Purpose Sample. For the quota sample 

cooperation was obtained from the Iowa Poll which 

supplied the sample (designed by Meier). Four statewide 

surveys were made alternating quota-area-quota-area, 4 

week apart. The questionnaires (ballots) were identical, 

the interviewers were fully instructed on the requirements 
of both methods with area instruction supplied by 

Statistical Laboratory; the universe was the same, and 

the same time limits (five days) were allowed. 

RESULTS: On question responses no material differences 

were found. As to methodology the quota-control data 

more nearly approximated the known or estimated 
characteristics of the universe. The probability sample? 
showed a large sex bias, had an excesss of older people 
anda considerable excess of Democrats in a traditionally 

Republican state. Education was favored by the arc 

but this is confused by the excess of older people. Quot? 


obtained a larger proportion of lower income resp dents 
than did arca. 


CONCLUSIONS: The study does not support the conte?" 
tion that probability theory per sc guarantees repre” 
sentativeness, for such considerations of significance in 
public opinion measurement. 
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750 PM, Wednesday, Rooms B & C, Cosmo- 
politan 


Rogert M. Bear, Chairman 
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0 PM A pilot survey of social scientists on the P 


tentials of social science for peace. Tiro. F. Lent? 
Washington University. 


PROBLEM: This report has to do with the first lap ° j 


RTS a EE 
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study undertaken in an attempt to determine the extent 
to which the problem of securing world peace is recog- 
nized as an opportunity by social scientists. 

POPULATION: Fifty social scientists in each of eight 
categories chosen at random from four Middle-Western 


states. 

PROCEDURE: The two-pa ed ¢ 
(A) A check list inquiring into the respondent’s faith in 
social science and his interest in the development of a 
rganization for scientific attack on the 
e open-ended questions in- 
indicate his peace-related 
ropriate role of the social 
yns of scientific attack. 

d from 30% of the 400 


ge questionnaire consisted of 


multi-discipline o 
problem. (B) A page of fiv 
viting the respondent to 

activity, his notion of the app. 
scientist and of specific directi 
RESULTS: Returns were receive : 
social scientists with frequencies in the following order: 
s; other psychologists; sociologists; 


opinion researchers; anthropologists; 


social psychologi 
educators; public 
political scientists; economists. 

TH TIVE CoxCLUsIONS: There is an 
cern among social scientists for the problem, and eed 
siderable faith in the po jilities of social science making 
a contribution to its solution. There 1$ a marked dis- 
tween this concern and faith on the 


appreciable con- 


crepancy, however, be "d 
x st + othe is seems to 
one hand and their activity on the other. This 


ı lack of opportunity in terms of 
nt, etc. There is nothing in the 
rious difficulty in teamwork 
various disciplines. There 
evidence for the possible 
Social Scientists broad 
and cooperation 


be primarily due to 4 
financing, work assignme 
data thus far to indicate se 
among individuals from the 
seems to be need for and some 


success of an Association of : 
aL ] ication 

enough to facilitate inter-communicati 

variou 


of scientists from the 1s categories. 
" ; ose 

Chinese, and Caucasians M E HUS 
VINACKE, University of Hawaii. inese, and Cau- 
PROBLEM: To compare Ja net facial ex- 
identification ad when it is in 


apanese, 
of Cauc 


casians in the 
n alone à 


pression, when the face is sec 
situational context. 
POPULATION: Japanese, 
students in Hawaii. (N’s 
sex.) 

PROCEDURE: Stimuli were 
of emot 
ture, 3 
face in situ 


d Caucasian co'lege 


“hinese, an . 
Chinese, * alí of each 


from 61-195, about h 


20 “candid camera" piema 
ional situations. Two slides 
ving face alone, 
] context. 


depicting a variety à 
were prepared for each plc 
and the other showing the 
Some subjects judged ont 
Face, then Situation; since a 
differences, the data were combined. 


É „pressions, TEP 

-]: - Lj: 30 expressio AW din 

recorded on a check-list iden ened in preliminary 
requet MN * 


one shoy 
jationa 
hers first judged 


es, ot. si 
no significant 


y one Ser! 
, d vere 
there we ficant 
Judgments were 
esenting 


" ass 


designations most Í 
experiments. : ons assigned 
RESULTS: Analysis of incide 


showed that: (1) On a majorit 


of express! 


ibd PS 
v of slides, there 


nse as more 


agreement under the Situation condition than under the 
Face condition. The reverse sometimes occurs. (2) All 
three groups agreed on the same outstanding expressions, 
but there were significant quantitative differences on 
individual slides. These did not consistently characterize 
any group, and there was no difference in average agree- 
ment for the 20 slides. (3) Women consistently agreed to 
a somewhat greater degree on the nature of the expres- 
sions than did men. (4) Comparisons of the six sex-race 
groups correspond to the above points. Every group 
differed significantly from every other in overall pattern 
of judgment, but the only consistent and apparently 
meaningful difference was that all three female groups 
agreed more on the outstanding expression than did the 
three male groups. 
conciusions: (1) There are no consistent differences 
between Japanese, Chinese, and Caucasians in Hawaii in 
the judgment of Caucasian facial expression (2) Women 
in all three groups agree somewhat more on facial ex- 
pressions than do men. 

Miss Roberta Wat assisted in tabulation and analysis 
of the results. 


3:20 par An experimental procedure for studying the 
phenomenal field in relation to personal adjustment. 
J. F. T. Buc AL, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 
PROBLEM: To develop a method for the quantitative and 
qualitative analysis of the individual subject's phe- 
nomenal field. This method, termed “Explicit Analysis 
describes expressed attitudes towards the Self, the Not- 
Self, and their interrelations. It has been developed within 
the frame of reference of the Self-Concept theory of per- 


sonality organization. 

POPULATION AND PROCEDURE: The method is employed 
in studying psychological scripts (interview typescripts 
and personal documents). It has three steps, (a) analysis 
of the verbatim materials into their component thought- 
units, (b) categorization of each such unit as to content 
(c.g., reference to the Self or to the manner in which the 
Not-Self affects the Self), and (c) evaluation of the 
expressed attitudinal tone (e.g., positive or negative 
attitudes shown). In addition to validity and reliability 
inquiries, the utility of the method is examined with two 


sets of materials. First, six contrasting psychological 
scripts from five different subjects are compared. Second, 
the full series of eight interviews with a neurotic subject 
were studied. 

RESU “Explicit Analysis" may be demonstrated to 
have genuine face validity. When employed by trained 
raters, the method yields products of satisfactory reli- 
ability. Correlation equivalents based on the percentages 
of common elements are for unit determination .937, for 
categorization 788, and for evaluation .869. The com- 
parison of the ratings of protocols from different subjects 
indicates that differential descriptions are possible. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Longitudinal study of the single subject seems to demon- 
strate that the method is able to portray both the con- 
sistency of the subject and the changes which come about 
as a result of counseling. 

concLusions: Meaningful description of an individual’s 
current adjustment along the dimensions employed by 
the method’s ratings seems to be possible. 


3:35 PM A psychological approach to the study of 
community ethos. MARIE JAHODA, American 
Jewish Committee. 

Social-psychological studies concerned with the be- 
havior of man in real life situations must be interpreted 
against the background of prevailing group ethos which 
is a dominant factor in the determination of human 
behavior. The study of ethos with customary sociological 
and anthropological methods is, however, a time-con- 
suming task. It involves investigation of the physical 
environment, the history of the group, the history and 
functioning of its institutions, its social structure, rela- 
tion to other groups, etc., and the interaction of these 
factors. 

The constituent elements of this configuration are, 
however, reflected to varying degrees in peoples’ attitudes 
toward the total situation. On the assumption that those 
who identify most with the situation will reflect best in 
their personal outlook and attributes the prevailing 
ethos, astudy of this group can appropriately be substitu- 
ted for the more cumbersome investigation of ethos by 
traditional methods. The t is then reduced to the 
identification of that sub-group in the situation which 
manifests the best “ft”, and to the study of its social, 
psychological anc ideological properties. 

These considerations were applied to the description 
of ethos in two public housing projects studied by the 
Columbia-Lavanburg research team. In these projects 
the best yardstick for defining the "fit" was considered 
to be the tenants’ intention to stay in the projects as long 
as eligible. In each project a distinct small group emerged 
that reflected the prevailing ethos. 

The method of identification and anal 
these studies will be described. Potential further uses of 
the concept of the “ft to the description of ethos in other 


— 


s applied in 


situations will be indicated. 


SYMPOSIUM: THE IMPLICATIONS OF PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL THEORY FOR THE EVALUATION 
OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


1 40-3 40 PM. Wednesday, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 


(Sponsor q Jointly by Divisions 12and 8. Sec page )272. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND BUSINESS 
MEETING 


p unn n PM, V vdnesdax. Silver Glade. Cosmopolitan 
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M Newcome. Group Psychology and the Self 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD DISABILITIES 
2:30-3:00 PM, Thursday, Room D. Cosmopolitan 
James A. BAYTON, Chairman 


2:30 Pw An investigation of the relationship. between 


references to the self-concept of above the knee 


amputees, and their adjustment to leg prosthes 
Sipxey. Fisumax, VA Prosthetic Testing and 
Development Laboratory, New York City. 

an individual's ability te 


PROBLEM: To determine i 
adjust to an artificial limb is related to his self-concept, 
as inferred from his expressed attitudes and biographical 
data. 

POPULATION: 48 male unilateral above-the-knee am- 
putecs; veterans of World War II. 

PROCEDURES: A board of three psychologists made 
sessments concerning the self-concept of cach amputee 
by the use of three evaluatory instruments (Biographical 
Information Blank Sentence Completion Attitude 
Scale, and Clinical Interview). On the basis of these 
instruments they formulated predictions concerning the 


amputee's overt behavioral adjustment. 

Criterion information concerning behavior was 

gathered by means of, 1) photographs of gait, 2) question- 
; and 3) evaluations of 
vocational adjustment obtained from employers. 

The prediction data and criterion data were processed 
as qualitative variables as they would in the normal 
clinical situation. However, "clinical intuition" was 
permitted to operate and the validity of the intuition was 
evaluated. By means of a modification of the Cronbach 
matching technique, the qualitative prediction data, 
separated into idiographic statements, were related. to 
the criterion descriptions by an analysis of the extent of 
independent judges’ matchings. On this basis determina- 


naires completed by ampute 


tions were made concerning which statements were valid 
and which were invalid predictors. 

RESULTS: The findings indicated that: (1) Evaluation of 
self-concept permits psychologists to predict adjustment 
to a prosthesis. (2) Negative attitudes towards self are 
more frequent than positive attitudes, causing none 
adjustive behavioral patterns. (3) Prediction of the 


interpersonal relationships were accomplished 
most effectively. (4) Predictions were more effective n 
those instances where an individual's attitudes towards 
self were consistently positive or negative. (5) The valid- 
ity of the clinical approach was demonstrated on a TE 
search basis. 


amputce s 


Dr. Fishman's paper was also submitted to and 
accepted by Div. 12 (see page 274). 


2:45 pm An examination of the socis svchological 
: he social psy 

situation of the physically disabled as it pertains io 
humor. Mirrox W. Horowrrz and LEOLA 


HOROWITZ 


E a 
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prontem: To determine, via the technique of humor: 
1) The extent to which physically disabled individuals 
tend to identify with their particular handicap Gey 
include themselves in the situation of their particular 
handicapped group). 2) The extent to which they tend 
to identify with the class of people who are handicapped 
in general. 3) The extent to which they tend to deny 
their handicap (.e., not identify with handicapped 
individuals at all) or tend to identify with normal indi- 


viduals (non-handicapped). 


int differences have been 
been sampled. A normal 
ng 13 Ss (control) and 


PoPCLATION: Since signifi 
found, two populations have 
(non-handicapped) group comprisir 
a handicapped (crippledness) group comprising 8 Ss 
(experimental). 

PRocEDURE: Handicapped and 
viduals were asked to rate “innocuous joke 
about various handicaps for both humor and humilia- 
tion. Depending upon the ratings, individuals were 
es in one of the three cate- 


non-handicapped indi- 
and jokes 


assumed to. place themsely 

gories above. 

RESULTS: Significant differences 

within both groups on ratings between “innocuous and 

“handicap” humor 
No significant. differences were 

group on the basis of humiliation betw 


have been discovered 


found within either 
cen “innocuous” 


and “handicap” humor. 

Significant differences were 
on the "handicap" humor but no 
humor. 

‘There was a tendency for the 
more variable, though not significantly so. . 
Cox CLUSIONS: The results may be interpreted in several 
0) In terms of group belongingness 2) In terms e| 
overlapping. situations and unstructured situations. “ 


found between the groups 


: , 
t on the “innocuous 


experimental group to be 


wi 


In terms of meaning and attribution. 


SONALITY 


TESTING PER l 
D, Cosmopolitan 


3:0 4:10 PM, Thursday, Room 
Francis O. 'TRIGGS, CHAIRMAN 
| [ fect of bright- 
i andy of the effect of brig 
3:10 pM An experimental study ol iir] 


igui ‘ection in 
ness and ambiguity on project P 
Indiana Universi y. 


SSKOPF, 


Epiri A. WE 
PROBLEM: To inv 


the degree of projection 
í (a) brightness of the 
į the picture- 

More subjects 


stigate 
asa function o 
abiguity © 
students- 


elicited by pictures 
pictures, (b) degree of an 
Fifty-nine colleg 


POPULATION 


scribe series ol 


are being added. 
q for each 


PROCEDURE: The subjects We 
pictures, A transcendence score 
Picture, representing the ave 
per subject which go beyond 


alas a measur d 
da Three serie of 


„q to de 
aS compute" 
e number of comments 
escription. The 
c of the degree 


re aske 


wa 


n. 


factual d 


transcendence scores Were usc 


the pictures 


of projection elicited by 
experiments were conducted: 


t2 
Un 
ES 


Series 1: A group of TAT pictures were exposed } sec. 
The subjects were asked to describe them from memory. 
For control purposes the pictures were subsequently 
exposed continuously while the subjects described them. 
(A previous study indicates that repetition does not 
affect the transcendence score.) Since variations in 
transcendence score as a function of length of exposure 
could be due to decreased intensity and/or to decreased 
ambiguity of the stimulus, these two variables were 
isolated in series 2 and 3. 

Series 2: A group of TAT pictures with essential parts 
omitted were used. Thus ambiguity was increased. Com- 
plete pictures were used for control purposes. 

Series 3: A group of TAT pictures were photographed 
with reduced exposure. In this manner brightness was 
reduced, but ambiguity remained constant. Photographs 
taken with full exposure were used for control purposes. 
resutts: Preliminary results indicate that short ex- 
posure, as used in series 1, results in decreased tran- 
scendence scores. Also in series 2 the transcendence 
scores appear reduced. In series 3 they remain unchanged. 
concLustons: Results indicate that the degree of pro- 
jection is unaffected by the intensity of the stimulus and 
decreased by increasing ambiguity. (Slides) 


3:25 pM Projective analysis of personality by system- 
atized written and/or verbal situation-behavior 
descriptions. ALBIN R. GILBERT, Munich University 
(European Command Engineer School, US Zone, 
Germany). 

PROBLEM: The research was designed (1) to test a theory 

of trait, conceived as the triadic interplay of “experienced 

situation”, “striving in the situation”, and “behaving in 
the striving”, for its soundness in practical application; 

(2) to ascertain whether and to what extent written and 

verbal descriptions of situation-behavior patterns, self- 

observed under given viewpoints by a subject, are pro- 
jective of his personality. 

popuLation: The method has been developed by the 


author and administered to 40 male and female students 
at the Dept. of Psychology, Munich University, during 
the author’s government service in the U. S. occupied 
zone of. Germany in 1947 /48. 


eRocEDURE: Guided by ten “viewpoints”, covering all 


strata of personality, the subject makes brief records of 
self-observed situation-behavior patterns, taken from 
his current life, in specially devised worksheets. He takes 
up one viewpoint at a time, recording any occurring 
noteworthy situation-behavior patterns over a period of, 
say, two days, thus taking 10 times 2 = 20 days for the 
completion of the worksheets. The subjects notes, due 
to the construction of the worksheets and the procedure 
of completion, prove to be highly projective of his per- 
sonality. This circumstance facilitates the analyst^s ta 


to explore personality from the written material, and 


25 
similarly, in the verbal section, from the interview 


material. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The analyses of persons 


obtained by the afore-described method show a high 
degree of correspondence with independent appraisals of 
the subjects. The method of analyzing personality by 
systematized written and/or verbal situation-behavior 
descriptions under given viewpoints proved to be of a 
highly projective value. The research demonstrated in 
theoretical as well as practical regard the usefulness of 
the “situation” concept; morcover, the triadic interpreta- 
tion of the trait proves its value in the analysis of per- 
sonality, in clinical psychology, psychotherapy, mental 
hygiene, and educational psychology. 


3:40 PM A comparison of two personality tests. ALR. 
GILLILAND, Northwestern Universily. 
The Humm Wadsworth and Minnesota Multiphasic 
personality tests measure five components either identical 
or very similar in name. Do they measure the same five 


characteristics or traits? 

To answer this question the two tests were given to six 
groups totalling 238 college students. Standard scores 
were correlated for the five pairs of traits. The correla- 
tions ranged from —.22 to +4.56 with eight correlations 
negative and 17 positive (5 missing) with a mean of +.18. 
The group and individual forms of the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic were both given to 50 students. Correlations 
ranged from .47 to .£8 with a mean of .67. Both forms of 
the Minnesota Multiphasic correlated poorly with the 
Humm Wadsworth, that is, they are not measuring the 
same thing. 

How well do these tests measure these traits? 
tests were corrclated with ratings for 56 subjects on the 
five common traits. Students and two close associates 


Both group 


were carefully traine in rating and personality evalua- 
tion. The mean correlation of self ratings with associates 
was .45. No selective factors were used and the group 
may be assume | typical. Both ratings and test scores 
showed a wide range. Of the ten correlations for the two 
tests with combined ratings, three were significant at the 
one per cent level and three others at five per cent. The 
highest relationships were shown for paranoia and 
depression. One test was higher on certain components, 
other higher on other components. Insofar as ratings 
alidation these results indicate that both 


the 
can be used for y 


tests measure two 0r three of the five common com- 


ponents fairly well 
aspects of these components. The two tests supplement 


but they measure very different 


each other and the combined scores would have much 
higher predictive value than cither alone. 

3.55 pm The personality requisites for work in psy- 
aled in the TAT. LESTER LUBORSKY, 


chiatry as reve 
Menninger Foundation 
(1) To find characteristics of a small sample of 


pRORLEM 
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psychiatric residents as rated by training supervisors. 
(2) To develop a manual of characteristics by means of 
which repeatable predictions of future performance can 
be made. (3) To find the degree of success in prediction 
which can be achieved by this manual when it is applied 
“blind” to the TAT’s of other psychiatric residents. 
POPULATION: (1) 20 residents of a group of more than 
100 in the training program of a V. A. Hospital and (2) a 
cross-validation group of 30 selected cases covering 4 
wide range of ability. 

PROCEDURES: The electrically recorded stories to 10 
TAT cards were methodically searched for content 
characteristics. Th 
structural headings: 


were summarized under several 
problem situation to be resolved, 
characteristics of identification figures, outside pressures 
on th figures, and resolution of the problem. The 
differentiae on each card were then grouped together into 
higher level categories. Several explicit principles were 
formulated for combining characteristics in arriving at 
predictions. The resulting manual was applied id the 
cross-validation cases and a sample of these were evalu- 
ated by another rater as a reliability check. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: (1) Relevant characteristics 
were found in the small sample of psychiatric residents, 
in such qualities as, self-esteem, independence emotional 
control, ego-syntonic needs. (2) A sanüsl has been 
developed which achieves the usually difficult combina- 
tion of (a) synthesis of high level variables and (b) inter- 
rater agreement on the predictions. This manual and its 
manner of construction offers to projective tests and 
interviews the same kind of independence of the partic- 
ular judge that is so prized in the “objective” tests- 
(3) The cross-validation is incomplete but shows some 
promise. (4) We believe that many of the differentiae 
are generic to other professions which demand effective- 
ness in interpersonal relationships (clinical psychologists, 
social workers, executives, etc.) j 


ATTITUDES AND OPINIONS 
0-9:50 AM, Friday, Empire Room, Shirley 


N. L. Gace, Chairman 


8:50 am The organization of social attitudes in COP- 
servative, liberal, and socialist groups. HANS 

E JURGEN Ey K, Maudsley Hospital, London. 

1 he main political parties in England are differentiated 
with respect to their attitudes toward many issues, 
ranging from Capital Punishment and Birth-Control to 
Anti-Semitism and Sunday Observance. The problem 
investigated in this study relates to possible differences 
in organization of attitudes between groups of Conserv® 
tive, Liberal, and Socialist voters. 


Seven hundred and fifty urban, middle-class men and 


women who had voted for one of these three parties 
during the election immediately preceding the study 
form the total sample considered; separate analyses were 
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carried out for 250 Conservative voters, 250 Liberal 
voters, and 250 Socialist voters, equated for age, Sex, 
and education. 

Each subject was approached by 
interviewers, and filled in a Social Attitudes Inventory 
consisting of 40 statements to be endorsed or rejected on 
a five point scale. Validity of inventory returns for each 
person was established. Corr: 


a the 40 items for the three political groups 
utrices of intercorrelations 


one of two hundred 


s. 


elations were then run 


betw 


separately, and the three mà 
factor-analyzed. 
The results were u 
main principles arour 
identical for the three parties considered. 
in social attitudes between the three part 
counted for in terms of one factor (Radicalism-Conserv- 
Liberals, and Socialists can 
as lying along one single 


ised to test two hypotheses (1) The 
nd which attitudes crys allize are 
(2) Differences 
can be ac- 


atism), ic, Conservatives, 
be represented adequately 
continuum. 


ete s of a 
Proof of these hypothe us 9 


ses is offered by med 
the method of criterion 


solution which makes use of ril ; 
3 . < . P N ól 
analysis, in which a factor 1$ rotated into a position © 
a criterion. By the use of this 


maximum correlation with 
method, it is shown that € 
favour the two hypotheses outlined. 


xperimental results strongly 


Fascist propaganda. BRUNO 
niversity of 


9:05 Aw Reactions to l 
us JANOWITZ, l 


BETTELHEIM and MORI 
Chicago. 
PROBLEM: Segments of the 
times presented with Fascist propagand a 
communications. While the sources of such cont ` 
tions have been studied (studies were gui cat 
Fascist organizations and agitators) the audience Leila 
to it has so far been relat vely neglected. ipei or 
Studies of those factors which make | 
rejection of the main the "ascist prop? 


American population arc at 
a in the media of 


for acceptance 


X F ganda are 
mes € 


fifty white male 


ing. 
(Only enlisted 


POPULATION: A random 
Gentile war veterans of the 
men.) 

PROCEDUI The men were 
intensive interview method. 


sample ol 


Chicago area- 


studied. bY means of the 


Then they were exposed in 


aganda mat erial. 


s : : "a«ci: op 

short intervals to printed Fascist PF i S ascertain, first 
A R H t »rvijew 1e T . 

An intensive follow up intervie™ tr uestions, 


JW 
and later through direct 4 
stimuli. 


ind 5 


through projective 
the individuals reactions to the 


ly stable 4 


atisfactory social 


such stimuli is 


5 à A tion to > 7 
and economic conditior 1 problems 


rica 
ur i h . psychologic” *. vals 
conditioned mainly DY the I y secure individuals 


besetting the individual. Relatively ` r hostile indi- 


jnsecure 


reject their appeal. Relatively ! ata) 

Viduals accept those appeals which m Appeals 

Insecurity or hostility ea particularly 
; : ciis zs ciety, P? s 

Which tend to create additi al gn roviding institu- 

those attacking respected 07 security P 

g 


tions of society are not only rejected as such, but also 
lead to the rejection of the total stimulus. 

CONCLUSIONS: Acceptance or rejection of Fascist propa- 
ganda is conditioned by the existing frame of reference 
and predispositions of the individual receiving it. In a 
time of social-economic balance, Fascist propaganda is 
by and large rejected if it makes a revolutionary appeal, 
even in those cases in which its appeal to intolerance 
would have been acceptable if it had been free of revolu- 


tionary connotations. 


9:20 am Happiness, unhappines their causes as 
evaluated by late adolescents. A comparative study 
of adolescents in four different countries (Great 
Britain, America, Germany, and Switzerland.) 
EnxA BARSCHAK, Miami University. 

Do adolescents of different countries experience 
during late chi'dhood and 


happiness and unhappin 
carly adolescence in the same way? Do environmental 
factors and social groups in particular influence their 
awareness of these factors? Is the culture of any partic- 
ular country evidenced in the responses of adolescents? 
Does the experience of war change the awareness of 
social forces of adolescents who are equated as to age, 
sex, and educational background? 

In order to solve these problems, four groups of fresh- 
men women in four countries, all enrolled in colleges of 
education, were investigated. 

The data were derived from answers to a questionnaire 
formulated by Mr. D. W. Wall, University of Birming- 
ham, England. The questionnaire was given with the 
assurance that the answers were considered anonymous. 
Jt was given to the four groups; a quantitative as well as 
a qualitative analysis of all the answers was made. Thus 
an attempt was made to compare adolescent experiences 
in two different countries where the language was the 
same, but the immediacy of war experiences different 
(America and England) and two countries in which the 
language was different but the war experiences different 
too (America and Germany). The administration of the 
German questionnaire to a group of Sv 
fourth comparison possible. In this ca 
but the experience of war different. The author 


s girls makes a 


e the language is 


the same, 
will present some results as to the awareness of her 
subjects in regard to the factors which contribute to their 
happiness and unhappiness (as they saw it) during late 
childhood and early adolescence. 


9:35 Aw Frames of reference in atomic energy educa 
tion. LILLIAN WALD Kay, New York University. 
PROBLEM: Invest igation of the way in which stable frames 
of reference have influenced the development of opinion 
and the acquisition of information in the field of atomic 


plications of the findings for the development 


energy. Im 
of atomic education programs. 


POPULATION: 6500 adults in New York City and Cin- 
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cinnati, Ohio, interviewed at the MAN AND THE 
ATOM exhibit comprise the major group. Additional 
evidence from questionnaire study of about 1500 college 
students. 

mEscLTS: The major line of anal 
the comparison of men and women with respect to (a) 
emotional reactions to atomic energy; (b) interest in the 
topic; (c) information about the U.N. proposals for 
international control; (d) information about the peace- 
time possibilities of atomic energy. Tn each of these areas 
x differences which are 


s presented will be 


it is possible to demonstrate * 
typical of the frames of reference of the two groups in our 
contemporary society. For example: (1) Men are, on the 
whole, more hopeful than women about the development 
of atomic energy. (2) Women are less well informed about 
applications of atomic energy than men but are more 
ready to ask for more information about all uses, in- 
cluding weapons. (3) Among those who are informed on 
possible peacetime uses of atomic energy, men are more 
aware of applications to power. Women, on the other 
hand, are more interested in medical uses. (4) More men 
than women know the current events of atomic energy 
as measured by familiarity with the U.N. proposals. 

coxcLusions: These differences prevail after exposure 
to the exhibit. There are changes in information and 
emotional reaction for all of the questions studied but 
they are in line with the previous reactions of the two 


groups. 

The changes following such an exhibit are impressive. 
Well-established frames of reference, however, limit the 
perception of the material presented. Implications will 
be drawn for a psychologically sound program of atomic 
energy education. 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS 
10-00 11:00. AM, Friday, Empire Room, Shirley 
Turopore F. LExTZ, Chairman 


10:00 am A study of intergroup relations in unsegre- 
gated and segregated interracial housing projects. 
Mary C. Evans and Morton Deurscu, Research 
Center for Human Relations. 

pROBLEM: To determine the types of contact oppor 

tunities created by different occupancy patterns and to 

determine the effect of different amounts and kinds of 
interracial contact experiences upon intergroup attitudes 


and behavior 


popi LATIN: A random sample of housewives in six low 
pent public housing projects were interviewed. “Pwo of 
the housing projects were unsegr gated interracial, two 
were segregated interrac ial, and two were all-white 
The ~ regated and unsegregated interracial projects 
vere selected seas to be roughly equated on such factors 
i. Negro white ratio. Type ol neighborhood, and na 
rionalit composition ol tenants 

V evetematic miensivi interview was marh 


TIENDE 


with each housewife in the sample. The interview covered 
the following ar satisfactions and dissatisfactions 
with present housing; housing aspirations; attitudes 
toward people from different. ethnic and racial groups; 
perceived social supports for intergroup attitudes; 


factors influencing amount of contact with people from 
different groups; factors influencing the formation of 


friendships and the occurrence of certain types ol 


neighborly activiti 
ities; influences on children; political and social atti- 
tudes; etc. Systematic interviews with management 
staffs were also carried out. 
RESULTS: Data relevant. to the following questions will 
be presented: 

1. What types of contact opportunities are created by 


participation in community 


different types of occupancy patterns? 

2. What group standards and social expectancies for 
intergroup behavior result from the adoption of one 
rather than another type of occupancy pattern? 

3. What are the effects of cqual-status contacts with 
members of different ethnic and racial groups on atti- 
tudes? 


10:15 Ax A study of minority group membership: the 
reactions of Jewish boys to various aspects of being 
Jewish. Istpor Ciets, Commission on Community 
Interrelations and JAcon Hvngwrrz, National Jewi. h 
Welfare Board. 

PROBLEM: This is one of a series of studies of the social 

psychology of minority-group membership. It is con- 

cerned with differences in minority-group membership 
associated with age, socio-economic status, and exposure 
to minority-group culture. 

POPULATIO: 


About 160 boys attending various Jewish 


Centers in New York City, ranging in age from 7-17, and 
selected on basis of relative socio-economic status and 
responses to a questionnaire on "Jewish environment." 
PROCEDURE: (a) Groups of 4-6 boys, homogeneous with 
respect to age, socio-economic status, and Jewish 
environment, were interviewed with reference to Jew- 
Gentile relations, the impact of Israel on their lives» 
their conceptions of what it means to be Jewish, ant 
child-parent relations in. matters involving Jewish life: 
(b) A questionnaire was administered which called for 
the choice of "Jewish" “non-Jewish” or "both" alter- 
natives in a variety of hypothetical situations and the 
reasons for the choices. 

RESULTS: Significant differences in reactions are pre 
sented with reference to. age trends, socio-econom!c 
status, and degree of exposure to Jewish environment 
CONCLUSIONS: Implications of the results for the | 


chology of minority-group membership are discussed. 


10:30 AM. National and ethnic stereotypes as function of 


personality and social context. GERHART SAEN 


Vew Vork University, and Samtek H. FLOWER 


8. Division or PE 


MAN, -American Jewish Committee. (Abstract ex- 


ceeded 300-word limit.) 


causal factors 
cy C. Mors 


10:45 am Anti-Semitism: a study of i 
and other associated variables. N: 
and Froyp H. ALLPORT, Syracuse University. 

emitism. 


PROBLEM: To discover the causes of Ant 
porcLation: One hundred and seventy-five non-college 
student adult. Gentiles. 

PROCEDURE: Reaction forms were constructed to 
measure anti-Semitism and the factors hypothesized to 
of anti-Semitism were 


covary with it. Three types 
measured: 1) Hostility, ie. the tendency to exclude 
2) “Anti-locution,” 
ie. the tendency to say unfavorable things about Jew 
and 3) Aversion, l.c. the tendency to withdraw from 


Jews from organizations and groups, 


Jews. 

The factors hypothesized to cov mitism 
were divided into two groups: 1) “mere covariation 
factors, and 2) usal” factors. The hypothesized 
“mere covariation" factors dealt with qualities and 
Jews by Gentiles. Because these 
or anti-Semitism or 


arv with anti-Semitism 


behavior ascribed to 
factors might be a rationalization Í 
the reaction of Jews to anti-Semitism they could not be 
logically or operationally sep: om iiid 
The hypothesized. “mere covariation” factors includec 


i ief the ays are a group 
in the investigation were: belief that Jews are a ET I 
feelings of distrust 


differing in nature from non-Jews, pep 
toward Jews, feelings of disgust toward Jews, De ic he 
Jews would do more for Jews than for Gentiles, anc 
belief that one’s anti-Semitism is justified. The hypoth- 
motional involvement 1n the 
human beings, in-group 
circumstance insecurity, 
rsonality frus- 


arated fr 


zed causal factors were: 


loyalty, perso 
circumstance frustration, ! 
tration, and projected perser 
: The major group o! : 
ac 


RESUI 


order correlations between e 


instruments. and the hostility, 
Partial correl 


significantly 
significantly 


ations were com- 
related to anti- 
related to anti- 


aversion instruments. 
puted for those factors 
Semitism, other factors 
Semitism being held constant. | to be caus llv related 
"ON CLI- sss was f dtc d . 

CONCLUSIONS: Hostility was [oun No factor met 


i; i i + nation. + 
to emotional involvement M the nation. SO E 
1 factor lor "anti -k 


lity insecurity, were found 


the requirements of a causa 
In-group loyalty and persona 
to be causal factors for aversion- 
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] loon, 
8:50 09:50 AM, Saturday, Lincoln R 
S ae, Chairman 
Ross STAGNER, "" 
ion of steward Tore man 
n E 


of group 
city Of Michigan 


:50-am ‘The differential percent membership. 


power roles as a function 


Evgexe Jaconsos, Uff 
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This study is one in a series of studies on problems of 
human relations in group situations that are in progress 
at the Survey Research Center, Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan. 

MAJOR HYPOTHESES: Different industrial situations 
result in different attitudes among workers toward union- 
management relationships. One of the determinants of 
whether factory workers will see union-management 
relationships as potentially amicable or neces wily 
involving conflict is their perception of the behavior of 
stewards and foremen as representatives of union and of 


management. The way in which foremen and stewards 
perceive their relative power are related to their expres- 
sions of hostility toward each other and their attitudes 
toward union-man: 
workers, of these relevant foreman and steward behaviors, 
are related to workers attitudes toward union-manage- 


gement relationships. Perception, by 


ment relationships, job satisfactions and productivity. 
The extent to which foreman and steward behaviors 
will be reflected in worker attitudes is a function of 
leadership practices, particularly participation prac- 
tices and unders.anding of worker expectations. Inter- 
pretation of steward and foreman behaviors by workers 
is a function of relative identification with union and with 
management. 

METHODOLOGY OF 
interview with standard questions were conducted with 


“py: Free answer or intensive 


an exhaustive sample of stewards and foremen and a 
random, stratified sample of workers in a unionized 
sked of 


is aimed at relating steward and 


automobile factory. Comparable questions were ¢ 
all respondents. Analysis i 
foreman attitudes to worker attitudes, 


9:05 am Overlapping group identification in an in- 
dustrial setting. Bex WitLtLERMAN, University of 
Michigan. i 

This study is one in a series of studies on problems of 
human relations in group situations that are in progress 
at the Survey Research Center, Institute for Social 

Research, Univers 

PROBLEM: To inve: 

degree of ident fication of industrial workers with union 


y of Michigan 


igate some relations between the 


and management and the relation of these variables to 
other pereeptual and attitudinal factors. 

popeLaTion: A stratified, random sample of industrial 
workers in one unionized automobile manufacturing 
plant. 

PROCEDURE: Intensive standardized interviews were 
conducted and coded to provide components for two 
indices: degree of identification with union and degree 
of ident fication with management. Group identification 
is defined as the degree of acceptance of a group's goal. 
In addition, the interviews provided measures of such 
perceptual and attitudinal variables as perception. of 

ree of compatibility, the group 


goal oriented behavior of their foremen and stewards 
g i 


group goals, their deg 
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PROCEDURE: Sociometric data obtained from each indi- 
vidual involved unrestricted choices and rejections 
within the subject’s company with reference to each of 
three hypothetical activities. This information was ob- 
tained from 4 companies at the end of the Ist and 11th 
weeks; from 4 others at the end of the 2nd and 11th 


9:20 am Worker adjustment as studied by projective weeks; from 4 at the end of the 5th and 11th weeks; and 
and interviewing techniques. Mason Harre and from 4 at the end of the 11th week only. The choices and 
JOSEPHINE S. GOTTSDANKER, Massachusetts Institute rejections received by each individual were used as & 
of Technology. basis for measures of individual status. Other measures of 

PROBLEM: Projective techniques in the form of pictures individual adjustment included records of neuropsy- 

to be interpreted and short "stories" to be completed, chiatric screening examinations, hospitalization for 

as well as an open-question interview were used to study various causes, and disciplinary offenses. The socio- 
worker adjustment in an effort to compare the three metric measures for each company were used to compute 
techniques with regard to the contribution each might indices of company cohesiveness. Measures of company 
performance were obtained from records of success in 


The indices were intercorrelated and related to the other 


variables. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The results and their 
implication for some hypotheses relating group identifica- 


tion and perception; vill be presented. 


make in a study of worker adjustment. 
POPULATION: Forty retail grocery store clerks from two inter-company competitions in drilling, inspections, 


stores rated by the management as “high” and two athletics, academic performance, and community 
rated as "low" with regard to productivity. participation. 

PROCEDURE: Ten pictures, eight unfinished “stories,” RESULTS: Individual results are analyzed in terms of the 
and an interview schedule were constructed with a intra-company correlations between sociometric meas- 
general orientation toward the “goals” or motivations ures and other measures of adjustment at cach of the 
paramount to the worker in the “job area” of his life, times noted above. Group results are analyzed in terms of 
and the techniques he uses, or would like to use, to correlations between measures of cohesiveness and meas- 
achieve these goals. Each of the three techniques re- ures of group performance. 

quired about } hour to administer. For each subject, concLusions: The results have relevance for the practical 
absenteeism and work history records were also obtained. problem of the possible utility of sociometric measures 
The data have been analyzed to compare the yield of the for neuropsychiatric screening, and for the general prob- 
three techniques in individual cases, and to make com- lems of social adjustment and morale measurement. 
parisons of groups—i.c., store units and high and low — (Slides) 


productivity groups. 
LEADERSHIP AND GROUP BEHAVIOR 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIO High productivity groups 
are not necessarily those of high morale within the store 0 00 : y " ; irley 
as revealed by attitudes expressed toward management. ES edi, Sea Hes AN pm 
The three techniques do not yield the same results, but 
rather supplement each other in the “level” and specific- 10:00 AM Some characteristics of the follower which in- 
fluence leadership phenomena. Frttmorr H. SAN- 
FORD, [Haverford College. 
PROBLEM: If leadership is viewed as a relation between 
the leader and his followers the characteristics of the 


idual follower, as well as the often-studied characteristics 9 
for the 


Jerome S. Bruner, Chairman 


ity of attitudes expressed. The battery of pictures col- 
lected provides a base for further development of that 


specific technique. 


9:35 am Sociometric measures in relation to indi 

adjustment and group performance among naval the leader, can be expected to have relevance 
m, Northwestern Uni- understanding of leadership phenomena. For example. 
versity. there are the reasonable hypotheses that the follower’s 


(a) To determine relationships between indi- personal security, his general attitude toward authority» 
we 


recruits, Rogert L. Fr 


PROBLEM 
sociometrie status and measures of individual his “authoritarian” or “equalitarian” inclinations a5 


vidual 

adjustment during recruit training; (b) to determine — a5 his ideology of leadership will influence what sort O' 

relationships between measures of group cohesiveness acceptance he grants what sort of leaders. The present 

based on soc iometric data and measures of group per- paper reports an exploration in this area. The problem 15 

formance during training; (c) to investigate variations in one of delineating the personality and attitudin® 
as a function of time elapsed in train- variables having relevance for leadership and examining 


these relationships 
ance 


ing the relation between these variables and the accept 


POP! LATION: 
Phe sample comprises 


Recruits in training at NTS, Great Lakes, — or rejection of leaders. 
16 companies of about 00 men — PopVLATION: Five hundred respondents constituting = 


sample of the population of metropolitan Philadelpht2* 


ac! 
euch 


n 


8. DIVISION OF PERSONALITY AND SocianL PSYCHOLOGY 


PROCEDURE: An intensive interview schedule, using both 
conventional verbal procedures and specially adapted 
projective devices, obtained both “depth” and attitudinal 
also probed into feelings 


data from the respondents. It 
attitudes toward specific 


about leadership in general and 
local leade 
RESULTS: The procedure yields data on 1) the relation be- 
tween aspects of the follower’s personality and his re- 
action to specific local leaders and 2) the relation between 
personality variables and leadership ideology. Looked at 
from a distance, the data begin to give a picture of the 
general American ideology of leadership and of the 
general American attitude toward : 
CONCLUSIONS: An understanding of the follower's 
"readiness for leadership" can be gained through the we 
of appropriate field techniques. Such an understanding 
can contribute to a clearer delineation of the relation 


between leader and follower. 


S. 


authority. 


of leadership behavior. 


of Rochester. 
onsistency of 
for 


10:15 am The consistency 
Lavxon F. CARTER, University 
PROBLEM: The question is raised as to the c 
leadership behavior for different kinds of ta s 
groups of varying sizes, and from time to time. oA a 
ample, how specifically is performance @ function 0 
particular task or type of work e 


d in at the time of 
: stent is 4 individual 
assessment? Similarly to what extent is an N 
y small groups also succ 


essful in 
2 Likewise to what extent 15 


found from one observation 


5, 


ngage 


Who is successful in ver. 
Somewhat larger groups 
Consistency of performance 
Period to the next? 
POPULATION: ‘The subjects in 

thirty-six junior and senior college MEP o ratings, 
PROCEDURE: On the basis of low pui ach group 


B d. E 
nine groups maa were formed. j 
ne groups of four men cach on six different 


this experiment were 


Worked in a “leaderless group" m 1, clerical, dis- 

task: dt ; X 1 construc 100, 
reas ellectua : 7 
oning, inte se mechanical-assembly 


cussion a rati ll 

s r operation, a 

» motor coop , vas then roken up into à 
zT ach and these 


problems. Each group of four v de 
the possible combinations of twe ips ur len 
Pairs worked on six tasks similar to tho: pen 
; re then reformed anc’ 79 ; 

Two observers independ- 

j sach 


f cach su 
mentary or 


Situation. The groups We 
Worked on six similar tasks- 
ently made ratings of the behavior o 
task for each session. A running com 
Ject’s behavior was also obtained anc "77 
Procedures previously reported. (Intensive ^ 
at each subject were made but will not be rel 

time.) 


» three 
s gamadi the t 
RESULTS: The results are analyzed 1n cme of behavior 
Problems mentioned above, i» consis i pairs to per- 
from task to task, from perfor! i 


four, at 


mance 
m 
formance in groups of ad fr 
another. 
` aig aytl 
Margaret Howell and William Hay 


In this work. 
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10:30 am An evaluation of job-situation tests in the 
measurement of leadership. Mary A. MORTON, 
Personnel Research Section, AGO, and J. B. MALLER, 
New York Academy of Medicine. 

PROBLEM: (1) To construct a test to measure competence 

in leading small groups charged with accomplishing 

military missions under conditions of stress. (2) To 
of this job situation test in the 


evaluate the effectivenes 
measurement of leadership ability and competence. 
popuLaTion: Approximately 2,000 enlisted men enrolled 
in Leaders Courses in Potential Leaders’ Schools estab- 
lised in U. S. Army Training Divisions. 

PROCEDURE? 

(1) The Instrument.—The Leaders Reaction Test was 
devised by research psychologists in Personnel Research 
Section, AGO, in cooperation with the staffs at Potential 
Leaders’ Schools. This is a performance test involving 20 
specified leadership situations administered in the field 
under field conditions. It provides basis for observing and 
rating leadership performance in such simulated situa- 
tions as facing sudden enemy attack, improvising bridges, 
pitching a tent, caring for casualties under fire, etc. 

(2) Evaluation of Tnstrument.—(a) For 2,000 Leaders 
School graduates, correlations were computed of Leaders 
Reaction Test scores and 15 other variables employed in 
the appraisal of success at the school. (b) Follow-up 
ratings of on-the-job performance have been collected 
for 300 Leaders Course graduates now on duty assign- 
ments involving the exercise of leadership. Leaders 
Reaction Test scores of these subjects will be validated 
against ratings on various scales concerned with aspects 
of on-the-job performance, some of which were designed 
assess qualities measured by the Leaders Reaction 


to 
Test. 
RESUL! 
the effectiveness of the jot 
identifying potential leaders in military situations. 
Sally II. Greenberg collaborated in this research. 


Statistical results will be reported to indicate 
situation test developed in 


10:45 am The effects of cooperation and competition 

upon group process: an experimental study. Morron 
DEUTSCH, Research Center for Human Relations. 
To determine the effects of cooperative and 
e social situations on various aspects of group 
(group productivity, individual productivity, 


PROBLEM: 


compet 


process A j us 
ganization, intra-group communication, motiva- 


group Org: 

tion, social relationships, etc.), and thus to provide an 
experimental test of hypotheses developed rom the 
experimenter's theory of cooperation and competition 
(Human Relations II, 2). 


POPULATION: 10 experimental groups were established ; 


each group W 
students who were 
ystitute for regul 
pairs of equated groups were formed 


as composed of five introductory psychology 
participating in the experiment as a 
sul ar class sections. 

PROCEDURE: Five » 
on the basis of ratings of group discussion productivity 
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in the first trial meeting. One group of each pair was then 
assigned by random procedure to the cooperative situa- 
tion (all members receiving same class grade, the grade 
being determined by group productivity), the other to the 
competitive situation (all members receiving different 
grades based on the individual's relative contributions to 
group product). Apart from instructions, all groups were 
exposed to the same routine in the 5 experimental 
sessions: discussion and solution of a puzzle problem and 
then discussion and written recommendations fora human 
relations problem. Data were collected by systematic 
observations of group discussions and by questionnaires 
filled out by subjects. 

RESULTS: The cooperative groups, in comparison with 
the competitive, were characterized by greater coordina- 
tion of efforts, more diversity in amount of contributions 


PSYCHOLOGIST 


per members, greater sub-division of activity, fewer 
communication difficulties, more agreements, 
group orientation, greater friendliness, less aggre: 
defensive behavior, greater group productivity, ctc. 
These differences were all statistically significant. 
CONCLUSIONS: 7 


: The data provide considerable support for 
hypotheses derived from the cited theory of cooper: 


greater 
"e and 


ation 
and competition. 
SYMPOSIUM: THE PLACE OF VALUE IN 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
11:10 AM-1:00 PM, Saturday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 
DaxigL Karz, Chairman 

Raymonp B. CATTE Ethics and the social sciences 
Sruarr W. Cook. V 
Doxarp G. Marais and others, discussants 


alues in action research 


SOCIETY FOR THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF SOCIAL ISSUES 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND 
BUSINESS MEETING 


8:00 PM Monday, Rooms B&C&D, Cosmopolitan 


Ronatp LipPrrr, Social Psychology as Science and Pro- 


Session. 


SYMPOSIUM: CURRENT SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGI- 


CAL RESEARCH ON INTERNATIONAL 
CONFLICT AND UNDERSTANDING 


8:50-10:50 AM, Tuesday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 


Rara K. Warre, Chairman 


AxGUS CAMPBELL, Survey Research Center, University 


of Michigan 
Orro KLiNEBERG, Unesco 


MARGARET MEAD, American. Museum of Natural 


History 
DoxaALDp V. McGRANAHAN, United Nations 


SYMPOSIUM: INCONSISTENCIES IN 
INTER-GROUP RELATIONS 


1:40-3:40 PM, Tuesday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 
Lyte H. LaxrER, Chairman 


Participants: Dorwin CARTWRIGHT, HERBERT Hyman, 
MARIE JAHODA, ALFRED McCiunc LEE, and 


R. Nevirr SANFORD 


KURT LEWIN MEMORIAL AWARD MEETING 


405 00 PM, Tuesday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 


Doxarp W. Mackinvon, Chairman 


Epwarp C. Toman, Speaker 


SPECIAL PROGRAM: THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Morning, Afternoon, and Evening Sessions, Wednesday, 


Lincoln Room, Shirley 


(Jointly sponsored by the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues, the Division di Industrial 
and Business Psychology, and the Industrial Re- 
lations Research. Association) 


THE ROLE OF PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY IN 
IMPROVING LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATION S 


10-12 AM, Lincoln Room 
Chairman: T. H. Curter, University of Denver 
Speakers: Josep "ieri, Purdue University. Job eva 
uation and wage ailministration 
M. S. Viretes, University of Pennsy 
and Philadelphia — Electric Compan: 
Selection and placement. of emp'oyee? 
NorMAN R. F. Mater, University of Michi- 
. gan. Improvement of super 
Discussants: Rocer BELLows, Wayne Unit A 
HanoLD TAvLoR, Upjohn Institute 
WiLLiAM. Gomperc, International L 
Garment Workers Union 


Joanid 


audies 


AGEMENT RELATIONS 


1:40-3:40 PM, Lincoln Room 

Chairman: ARTHUR Konxuavskn, Wayne 

Speakers: Daxier Katz, University of Michigan- 
attitude survey approach 

Jous R. P. Frexcn, Jr. and ALVIN ZAND 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES OF LABOR-MAT 


ER, 


University of Michigan. The group dy- 
namics approach 
RonkERT N. McMurry, Robert N. McMurry 
& Co. The clinical psychology approach 
Discussants: E. Wicut BAKKE, Yale Uni 
Ross SracxEn, University of Illinois 
Janes C. Wortiy, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


ity 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS: A CHAL- 
LENGE TO THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST 


8:15 PM, Lincoln Room 


(Addresses by Invitation of the American Psychological 
i Association) 
Chairman: Froyp L. RUCH, Uni 
California 
Speakers: Hox. WILLIAM Leg Kwovs, Governor of 
Colorado; formerly Public Member of 
Regional War Labor Board IX 
DoveLas MCGREGOR, President ot Antioch 


College 


ity of Southern 


MS AND STRATEGY OF 


SYMPOSIUM: PROBLE 
ULTANT ROLE 


THE SOCIAL CO NS 


Rooms B&C, Cosmopolitan 


8:50-10:50 AM, Thursday, 


ALVIN ZANDER. Chairman 


NE ELAN BRADFORD, 
Participants: KeÊxÊxeth BENNE, LELAND 


DIV 


ESTHETI cs 
Wedge: 
Chairman 

Henry WUNDER- 


e Room, Brown 
$:50-11:00 AM, Wednesday, vood R 

Pavr R. FARNSWORTH, 
Psychology of the esthetic object. 


trcn, University ef Florida. . 
an esthetic one de 


a value context, when the 
n esthetic sort. Be- 
ation to the 
hat which 


an object 25 


value requiremen i 
cause of the nature of this ir 
object, we are able t 
exists as the content of P¢ 
not the external object to W 
Which stands in instrumenta 
must include and depend on & 
esthetic object defined in this mann 
by confusing the task of describit 
task of explaining the € 
Various properties, and t 


terest a 
srience, and 
ree 
hich the con 
] relation to 
lequate desc 


tent refers, 
it. Research 


ription of the 


he relat! 
" tic value. 
to the requirements ol esthetic va 
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arr W. Cook, EricH LINDEMANN, and Dovo- 


MCGREGOR. 


OPEN COMMITTEE MEETING, COMMITTEE ON 
INTER-GROUP RELATIONS 


1:40-3:40 PM, Thursday, Rooms B&C, Cosmopolitan 


Open session 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC SER- 
VICE STANDARDS IN SOCIAL 
SCIENCE RESEARCH 


8:50-10:50 AM, Friday, Rooms B&C, Cosmopolitan 


RICHARD CRUTCHFIELD, Committee. Chairman 
Open session: Report and Discussion 


OPEN COMMITTEE MEETING, COMMITTEE ON 
ATOMIC EDUCATION 


1:40-3:40 PM, Friday, Tabor & Stratton. Rooms, Brown 


Open session 


EDWARD L. BERNAYS INTERGROUP RELA- 
TIONS AWARD MEETING 


4:00-5:00 PM, Friday, Empire Room, Shirley 


Rensis LIKERT, Chairman 


Presentation by Edward L. Bernays 


ISION ON ESTHETICS 


use of this method may be found in experiments designed 
to establish the psychological existence of the steps of 
the musical scale, in experiments designed to find the 
requirements of intonation of tones according to their 
function in melodic and harmonic contexts, in experi- 
ments designed to reveal the integrity of entire composi- 
tions as esthetic objects having various characteristics, 
including those of an expressive or physiognomic nature, 
riations in S's 


1 experiments designed to reveal v 


and it 
esthetic evaluation in relation to variations in the 


object or in S's attitude. 


A factorial study of the Birkhoff figures. Vircinra M. 
Brown, Univ sity of Chicago. 
An exploratory factorial investigation of the 


PROBLEM: 
polygons used by Birkhoff in his book, Aesthetic Meas- 
ure, was undert 
tween the various factors postulated by Birk- 


aken to determine the degree of corres- 


pondence he 
hoff and Rashevsky in their quantitative approaches to 
the field of aesthetics and the factors found in an actual 
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study of preferences. It was possible to construct hy- 
pothetical factor matrices from Birkhoff’s empirical 
formulation for the calculation of aesthetic values as well 
as from Rashevsky’s theory of visual perception. 
POPULATION AND PROCEDURE: One hundred subjects 
sorted the ninety Birkhoff figures into eleven categories 
in order of preference. The rank order was determined by 
the Method of Successive Intervals, and every third 
polygon over the preference range selected as a variable 
for the analysis. A four fold frequency table for each pair 
of variables was constructed with the number of subjects 
who rated both designs of a pair above the medians of 
the group recorded in the upper right cell, the number 
who rated both designs below the medians in the lower 
left cell, etc. Tetrachoric coefficients of correlation were 
estimated and the resulting correlation matrix factored 
by the Thurstone Centroid Method. The configuration 
was rotated to simple structure. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: In spite of the instability of 
the tetrachoric coefficients and the lack of control of the 
individual indifference levels, a. surprisingly clear simple 
structure was found. Although the results, in general, 
do not indicate a high degree of relationship between the 
hypothetical matrices and that obtained in the study, 
points of similarity were noted. One of the values of the 
factorial approach lies in the fact that “connotative” 
as well as “formal elements of order” factors may emerge 


in an analysis, and although this serves to increase the 
dimensionality of the domain, support for the applic- 
ability and usefulness of the direct factorial analysis of 
preferences was obtained. 


How creative thought is related to learning. CATHARINE 
Parrick, Kansas City. 

A problem induces an unfulfilled want in the organism 
which is accompanied by a disturbance of equilibrium 
in the nervous system and which is registered in con- 
sciousness by the awareness of the problem, The solution 
is the response with its accompanying neural correlate 
which terminates the want and restores the equilibrium 
in the nervous system. It is registered in consciousness 
by the awareness that the problem has been solved. Crea- 
tive thought corresponds to the first trial of the learning 
process. Reaching the solution in illumination corre- 
sponds to reaching the reward or goal for the first time 
(on the first trial of the learning process.) 


PsyCHOLOGIST 


Protocols show that during the preparation stage ideas 
are aroused which are determined by past experience and 
which are related to the fulfillment of the unterminated 
want of the problem situation. If an idea has occurred 
once it has a tendency to recur. The ideas aroused in 
preparation have a tendency to recur, the irrelevant 
ideas as well as the partially correct ones, but none of 
them adequately fulfill the unterminated want. The cor- 
rect idea (which eventually becomes the solution) in its 
original form may fail to adequately fulfill the unter- 
minated want, and is superceded by irrelevant ideas As 
the pre-solution idea recurs in different mental sets it is 
modified, even as the incorrect ideas are modified as they 
recur. When the correct idea finally recurs in the form to 
terminate the unfulfilled want, illumination occurs and 
the solution is reached. In revision the solution is com- 
pared to accepted standards, but this generally involves 
simpler processes of perception and judgment. Creative 
thought, comprising the four stages, is equivalent to the 
first trial of the learning process, and reaching the solu- 
tion in illumination corresponds to reaching the reward 
or goal for the first time. 


A psychological theory of artistic creation. Juris 
Portnoy, Brooklyn College. 

Th's paper first offers an historical synthesis of philo- 
sophical and psychological theories of artistic creation- 
T he view is then propounded that artistic creation begins 
in sensory perception; the impressions and memories 
received through the senses undergo a period of uncon- 
scious claboration; after which this latent material rises 
to a conscious level in response to an external stimulus, 
or the artist may wilfully indulge in reflection and 
introspection with the purpose of evoking an emotional 
mood conducive to artistic creation. The artist then 
symbolizes his feelings in a concrete art form. The de- 
duction follows that what distinguishes the maker fro? 
the beholder is sensitivity to formal design plus à tech- 
nique enabling him to make concrete his visual and audi- 
tory fantasy, which is born of a precarious existence in 
a much too empirical worll. Art begins with the feel- 
ings, it culminates in design. D 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND 
BUSINESS MEETING 


Paur R. Farnsworrn. A Consideration of the Measures 
of Musical Taste 


DIVISION OF CLINICAL AND ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


SYMPOSIUM: PROBLEMS OF GRADUATE EDUCA- 
TION IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


yoo 12.00 AM, Monday, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 


E. LoweLL Ketry, Chairman 


James G. MILLER. Goals 

Ci STER C. BExxETT. Methods 

WAYNE Dennis. Administrative problems 

Wittiam A. Hunt. Relation to governmental agen 
E. LoweLL KELLv. Selection and evaluation of stude 


cies 
nts- 


" 
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This symposium will be a presentation of various issues 
and problems growing out of the APA Conference on 
Training in Clinical Psychology, which will precede the 
APA meeting. 


SYMPOSIUM: THE ROLE OF THE PSYCHOLO- 
GIST IN THE PRACTICE AND TEACHING 
OF THERAPY 


3:00-5:00 PM, Monday, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 


MARGARET BRENMAN, Chairman 


Participants: R. Nevitr SANFORD, Jons WARKENTIN, 


Cart R. Rocers, STANLEY G. 
HATHAWAY, and MARGARET BRE 
This symposium will include a repo 
sional Committee on Psychotherapy giving some of the 
information gained from the questionnaire submitted to 
psychologists regarding their training and functioning 
in this field. ‘The members of the symposium will discuss 
various aspects of the total problem. 


rt from the Divi- 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND 


BUSINESS MEETING 


7:00 PM, Monday, Silver Glade, Cosmpolitan 


ve and Non-in- 


Davip Wecuster. Cognilive, Conati 
tellective Intelligence. 


SYMPOSIUM: PSYCHOLOGY IN THE FIELD OF 
COMMUNITY SERVICES 


$:30-10:50 AM, Tuesday, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 


CartytE F. JACOBSEN; Chairman 
itv aT S TO- 
Jerry W. Carrer, Jr. The Community Sees 
gram of the National Institute of Menta alth, 
U. S. Public Health Service: 
Kerri J. PERKINS. Psychologica 
munity. 

T. W. Ricmarps. Experime! 
for the small community. 
ALviN F. ZANDER. Psychological r E 

munity Mental Health Services. ie E 
JEAN W. MacranLANE. The training : 
for the Community Mental Health 


] services in the com- 


nt in psychological service 


esearch in the Com- 
psychologists 
Services field. 


s d 
iscuss the professional oppor 
ies research, and train- 


This symposium will d 
unity mental 


tunities psychology has for 
ing in the rapidly growing 
health services. 


service, 
field of comm 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ndi lilan 
oli 
1:40-4:40 PM, Tuesday, Silver Glade, Cosmop 


Chairman 
ations 


mative consider: 
i i ro- 
ran Figures asap 


Rogert CHALLMAN, 


1:40 par Methodological and nor 
in the use of Drawings of Hur 


jective method. Wooprow W. Morris, State 

University of Iowa. 
PROBLEM: To present a standard method, with suggestive 
objective normative data to be used in the scoring phase. 
POPULATION: A group of approximately 100 normal 
adolescent boys and girls. 
PROCEDURE: A standard method of administration was 
used with the present group of subjects. The method 
adopted includes standardized instructions, the use of 
12 colored pencils, and an associational investigation. 
Each subject is asked only to “draw a person"; upon com- 
pleting the first drawing, S is then asked to draw another 
figure of the opposite sex. S is then asked to associate 
frecly to each of the figures first, and then is asked 
specific questions about them. Spontaneous speech and 
behavior is recorded on a blank which also includes cer- 
tain of the categories to be studied objectively such as 
order in which parts are drawn, number of colors used, 
the manner in which colors are used, type of strokes, size 
of figures, reaction times, total times, and so forth. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The data thus far collected 
and analyzed tends to corroborate the general hypothesis 
that normally the drawing of human figures involve 
ego-ideal projection. The data are not ana'yzed_ inter- 
pretatively, it being the writer’s bias that the develop- 
ment of any new technique should follow this type of 
progression: (1) standardization of administration, (2) 
development of objective and subjective scoring pro- 
cedures, (3) studies of reliability, and (4) studies of 
interpretative psychological values and their validities. 
So far, it is felt that Drawing Human Figures does in- 
volve ego-ideal projection in one form or another and 
data will be presented to support this. Reliable scoring 
is possible. Sex differences occur in some of the scoring 
categories. The method as a whole shows definite promise 
of developing as a valuable projective technique pro- 
vided that careful, scientific, systematic treatment is 
accorded it. (Slides) 


1:55 pa The full-range picture vocabulary test. ROBERT 
B. Ammons and HELEN S. Ammons, Tulane Uni- 
versily. 

PROBLEM: to construct and validate a vocabulary test 

not calling for verbal production, writing, or reading, and 

of high intrinsic interest value. 

POPULATION: 480 white children, 120 white adults, 80 

Spanish-American children, and 80 Negro children. Chil- 

dren were representative with respect to sex, age-grade 

placement, and occupation of parents. Adults were 
representative with respect to sex and occupation. 

PROCEDURE: 16 plates were made up, each with 4 line- 

drawings on it. These cartoon-like drawings pictured a 

e variety of subject-matter. To answer, the child 

had only to indicate in some way which of the 4 drawings 

on a plate best illustrated a given word. Several hundred 
rds were pretested, and 226 were administered to the 


wid 


wo 
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standardization groups, along with Form L of the Stan- 
ford-Binet, the Stanford-Binet vocabulary test, or the 
Wechsler-Bellevue vocabulary test. 

RESULTS: 170 items were selected and divided into two 
forms, scores on which discriminated adequately between 
age levels from 2 to 17 and between adult ability levels. 
Reliabilities estimated from correlations between scores 
on the two forms at various age levels ranged from the 
low .80's to the high .90’s. Correlations with the other 
intelligence test scores were high. Norms for the two 
forms were prepared for white children, ages 2 to 11, 
white adults, Spanish-American children, and Negro 
children. Administration time ranged from 5 to 15 
minutes. The test has subsequently proved itself in 


actual clinic practice. 

Coxciesions: A vocabulary test has been constructed 
and validated for the testing of children and adults, 
particularly where there is a handicap in verbal expres- 
sion, or where time economy with maximum validity is 
desired. (Slides) 


2:10 pm Direct and indirect measures of psychological 
deficit. Aarox H. CANTER, VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Brooklyn. 

PROBLEM: Surveys of the research literature on psycholo- 

gical deficit, (i.e., Hunt & Cofer) reveal an unsatisfac- 

tory state of affairs in the theory and measurement of 
deficit. In a large part, the shortcomings are due to the 
absence of direc! measures to compare with the indirect 


measures. 
The primary purpose of the present research is to test 
, which is: Indirect measures of 


the major hypothes 
psychological deficit made at one examination are sig- 
nificantly related to direct measures of deficit based on 
tests before and after impairment. 

POPULATION: The 47 multiple-sclerosis patients in the 
experimental group represent virtually the entire popula- 
tion of World War IL veterans in the New York City 
area currently being treated by the VA. A matched group 
of 38 "normal" individuals constitutes the control 
group. 

PROCEDURE: The e »rimental group of patients was 
compared on both direct and indirect measures of deficit, 
and with the normal patients. 

restLrs: (1) The correlation between the direct long 
term measure of deficit (AGCT) and the indirect meas- 
ures of deficit are all positive and approach varying de- 
grees of statistical significance and tend to support the 
major hypothesis. (2) The inter-corrclations of the 
carious indirect measures of deficit reveal a statistically 
it relationship to each other. (3) Both the direct 


significar 
and indirect measures of deficit apparently demonstrate 


the presence ol intellectual deficit in the experimental 
population 
CONCLE SIONS Phe results of the present investigation 


are believe d to have theoretical as well as practical signif- 
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icance to a further clarification and understanding of the 
nature of psychological deficit. It permits an evaluation 
of the present direct and indirect measures and suggests 
additional experimental investigation of the problems of 
deficit. 


2:25 px Preliminary report of the development of a test 
for the evaluation of intellectual impairment. AR- 
ruer L. Bexrox and Exizaneri L. WE: State 
University of Iowa. 

PROBLEM: To devise a clinical method for the assessment 

of acquired. intellectual impairment which would yield 

fewer “false-positive” scores than are usually secured by 
current diagnostic devices (Shipley-Hartford, Wechsler 

“Deterioration Ratio”, etc.). 

POPULATION: 150 unselected adult subjects of varied 

educational status, 50 adult patients with established 

intellectual impairment, and 100 high school children 

(ages 14-18). 

PROCEDUR 


© Test series involving items requiring the 
ordering of disarranged letters into words (i.e. "Ana- 
grams”) were constructed on the assumption that the 
abilities involved in performance on such a task would 
show a more intimate relationship to vocabulary level 
in the unimpaired individual than do other functions 
commonly investigated (ejr, abstractions, paired as- 
sociates) and should therefore yield fewer large nqis- 
crepancy 


scores when compared with vocabulary level. 
Experimental editions of this “Anagrams” test, newly 
constructed vocabulary tests similar to the Shipley 
Vocabulary, and the Shipley-Hartford test were ad- 
ministered to the population described above. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Data will be presented on: 
(1) the incidence of “false-positive” scores on the Ship- 
ley-Hartford and the “Anagrams” tests in the normal 
groups; (2) the incidence of “false-negative” scores 0% 
the Shipley-Hartford and the “Anagrams” tests in the 
intellectually impaired group; (3) the efficiency of cach 
of these tests in discriminating between impaired and 
unimpaired individuals. Plans for the further develop- 
ment of this specific investigation and implications for 
future research in the general area of the analysis © 
intellectual impairment will be discussed. i 


2:40 pM The Navy Northwestern successive matrices 
test. Enizanern G. FRENCH and WiLLIAM A. HUNT, 
Northwestern University. 

PROBLEM: The devising of a brief non-verbal individual 

intelligence scale utilizing memory, perception of spatial 

relations, and concept formation. 

POPULATION: The test was administered to 500 college 

students, 150 graduate students, 325 naval recruits, a0‘ 

100 institutionalized mental defectiv 

PROCEDURE: Validity coefficients were obtained 


using the Ohio State University Psychological test 27 z 
n x stu 


by 


criteric 
rion for the undergraduates and the graduate 
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dents, the Navy GCT, and the CVS abbreviated in- 
dividual intelligence scale for the recruits, and the Wech- 
sler-Bellevue complete scale and the CVS for the mental 
defectives. 

restits: The Navy Northwestern Successive Matrices 
test correlates highly with external criteria of intelli- 
ad shows promise for use over 


gence, is highly reliable, at 

the range of adult intelligence. Tt serves as a sharp screen 

for mental defectives. (Slides) 

2:55 pm An approach to the validation of the Szondi 
Test through a systematic study of unreliability. 
Rogert R. HOLT, Menninger Foundation. . 

PROBLEM: (1) To exemplify a method of validating per- 

sonality tests by means of intraindividual covariation. 

(2) To throw some light on the significance of fluctua- 

tions of choices in the Szondi test. 

POPULATION: The population is 1 

tions of the Szondi and two othe 

ject, a male college senior. . 

PROCEDURE: At intervals of at least a week, the subject 

was administered the Szondi test, wrote out his ^ 

tions of the thoughts and feelings of the peres m 29 

photographs (Murray's “Mind-Reading XE iE iter 

variant of the TAT), and made selí-ratings 0n a ques 

‘The repeated questionnaire in- 

hg on most of M à 

cts of personality pre- 

itisa revision of 

r of quantitative 

lated with the 

which were 


2 series of administra- 
r tests to a single sub- 


tionnaire of 130 items. 
cludes several items bearit 
as well as a number of other aspe 
sured by the Szondi test; 
bv Horn. A numbe 
then corre 


urray’s needs, 


sumably me 
a form worked out by 
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i i ive be ses, 

self-ratings and the projective respons 

i if ace system. 

scored by a modified need-press $ sten -—— 
| Numerous significa 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: P 
ore fi x 
correlations (.7 and larger) were fount 


i i i i ations 01 
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the total number of chore’ 


E Wr adele qi di 
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“J seck sexual experiene 
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a the other 


tests. For example, 
pressives correlates 
task until I am sat 
sum of positive and negative 
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the meant 


r of other 1 
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scussed In 
reli- 


homosexuals 
rience 
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ions of 
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3:10 px. An investigat 
walter. G- 


sociation method. 

California. l e 
PROBLEM: The basic assumption © 
affective rea 
al patients wi 


zondi Test is 
photographs 
that an individual's 
9f certain selected ment i 
Characteristics of his personality- 


selected by Szondi from among à larger group in each 
diagnostic category as those yielding associations most 
commensurate with his rationale. The present problem 
is to see whether the test pictures actually have the as- 
sociative valence ascribed to them by Szondi. 
poPULATION: The basic population of the study consists 
of sixty sophomores in a state university. Supplementary 
data were obtained from fifty-one graduate psychology 
students and twenty schizophrenic patients. 
PROCEDURE: The procedure consisted of three parts: 
(1) Each picture was matched to one of eight personality 
descriptions based on the test rationale; (2) spontaneous 
associations were given to the pictures; (3) a standard 
Szondi Test was administered. 
RESULTS: A majority of the pictures showed an associa- 
tive valence in a definte direction which was significantly 
above chance. Many of these valences, however, were in 
a direction other than that to be expected on the basis 
of Szondi’s assumptions. 
conciusions: The results clearly indicate the need for 
empirical investigation of the a priori hypotheses upon 
which the Szondi Test is based. This might have implica- 
tions for other projective techniques. The association 
method seems to be a useful technique for studying the 
stimulus value of partially unstructured test materials. 
This study is part of a larger investigation of the 
basic rationale of the Szondi Test being carried on by the 
author in cooperation with Lloyd J. Borstelmann and 


Gildas E. Metour. 


3:25 pm The use of application credentials in selecting 
applicants for psychiatric training. WiLLiAM R. Mor- 
now, Menninger Clinic. 
PROBLEM: (/) To determine what characteristics (f ap- 
plication credentials are relevant in selecting applicants 
for psychiatric training. (2) To determine the usefulness 
of evaluating these characteristics in selecting applicants. 
POPULATION AND PROCEDURES: (1) The application 
credentials of a small sample of two- and three-year 
residents in a large VÀ Hospital were studied intensively. 
The credentials included: (a) letters of recommendation ; 
(b) any application correspondence written by the ap- 
plicant before his acceptance; (c) a brief statement by 
the applicant of his reasons for wanting training, ori- 


gins of interest. in. psychiatry, and future vocational 
plans; (d) VA, Civil Service and local application forms, 
A detailed evaluation manual” was prepared, describ- 
ing and grouping systematically those characteristics 
which seemed relevant in each type of credential, and 
quoting examples of each characteristic. 

(2) Credentials of a representative. cross-validation 
group of two- and three-year residents were photo- 
stated, and identifying data were blotted out. Using the 
the experimenter rated the overall qualitv of 


manual, 
each resident's credentials. These predictions were cor- 
related with in-training follow-up evaluations. 
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(1) A number of specifiable characteristics in 
the following credentials appear to be useful for pur- 
poses of selecting applicants for psychiatric training: 
(a) letters of recommendation (both qualities ascribed 
to the applicant, and certain features of the recom- 
mender's verbalizations) ; (b) application correspondence; 
c) statement of vocational motives and plans. 

(2) Nearly all qualities ascribed to all applicants in 
letters of recommendation are positive. A list of such 
qualities which appear to be irrelevant for purposes of 
selection was incorporated in the evaluation manual. 

(3) The application forms appear to be of little or no 
value for purposes of selecting applicants for psychiatric 
training. 

(4) The cross-validation study is not yet completed. 

(5) Social-psychological interpretations of the results 
are suggested. 


3:40 PM Clinical implications for a measure of mental 
health. Louis L. McQuirry, University of Illinois. 
PROBLEM: The purposes here are: (a) to review clinical 
evidence pertinent to the understanding of a suggested 
personality factor and (b) to study the effectiveness of 
measures of the factor in discriminating between mental 
patients and community persons. 
CLINICAL EVIDENCE: Clinicians maintain that under- 
standing of mental health must be in terms of dynamic 
concepts rather than a composite of static symptoms—as 
applied in many efforts to measure mental health. Some 
clinicians have, in effect, hypothesized an integrative 
tendency and attempt evaluations in terms of subjec- 
tively estimated integration. Individual differences in 
this tendency are here hypothesized and a method for 
measuring this dynamic concept is indicated by a review 
of research findings on scatter in mental abilities. 
RESEARCH FINDINGS: Individual differences in scatter 
on mental ability tests are positively—though only 
slightly—related to mental health. High scatter scores 
are due to disturbances in reasoning as compared with 


memory. Valid evaluations of reasoning can usually be 
more subjective than those of remembering because the 
criteria for correct answers can derive from logic. In 
memory, the valid criterion is usally reproduction of 
content. This suggests that mental disturbance first ap- 
pears in areas of mental expressions that are evaluated 
on the basis of subjective criteria. Since answers to 
personality inventories are evaluated on the basis of 
subjective considerations, in the sense that there are no 
right nor wrong answers, scatter on them may be more 
valid than scatter on mental ability tests. 

POPULATION, PROCEDURE AND RESUL Indices of scat- 
ter on personality inventories, designed to measure the 
integrative tendency, gave a critical ratio of 9.97 be- 
tween mental patients and otherwise relatively equiva- 
lent ¢ ommunity persons 


CONCLUSIONS \ measuring instrument, designed to 


evaluate individual differences in the integrative tend- 
ency, discriminates between mental hospital patients 
and community persons. 


3:55 pm The Rorschach concept evaluation technique. 
Paur McRrvworps, VA Hospital, Palo Alto. 
PROBLEM: A preliminary study to determine differences 
in normals and abnormals in evaluating sclected concepts 
on the Rorschach inkblots. 

POPULATION: Abnormals: 25 mental defectives, 31 
neurotics, 30 paranoid schizophrenics, 32 non-paranoid 
schizophrenics, 16 psychotic depressives, 26 paretics. 
Normals: 20 college students, 34 control normals. 
PROCEDURE: Fifty concepts for the ten Rorschach cards 
were selected from Beck's lists. Twenty-five were plus 
concepts and twenty-five were minus concepts. Each S 
was asked to evaluate each concept in terms of the in- 
dicated blot area by stating whether the blot arca could, 
or could not, represent the suggested concept. The tech- 
nique was used as a part of the standard Rorschach ex- 
amination. 


RESULTS: The results were scored in three ways: (1) the 
number of suggested concepts accepted by the S; (2) 
the number of correct evaluations made by the S, as 
determined by the criterion of the original keying; and 
(3) the accuracy of the evaluations, as determined by the 
criterion of the answers given by the normal group- 
Utilizing the analysis of variance technique, the overall 
differences between group means for each of the three 
variables were found to be significant at the .01 level or 
better. The groups studied were ordered in such a manner 
by the accuracy variable that it may be interpreted as & 
measure of the extent of distortion in perception. This 
variable correlated .75 with Rorschach form level as 
scored according to Beck. 
CONCLUSIONS: Normals and abnormals tend to differ 
in the way they perceive ambiguous stimuli, and these 
differences are related to clinical interpretations of dia- 
gnostic groups. The Concept Evaluation Techniques 
because of its brevity and its applicability to standard- 
ization, promises to be useful in clinical practice. 
4:10 pm Two approaches to Rorschach validation. 
James O. PALMER, University of California, Berkeley- 
PROBLEM: The preferred approach to Rorschach valida- 
tion has been a matching technique, treating whole 
interpretations as the unit of measurement. The purpose 
of this study was: (1) to investigate the possibilities ofa 
second approach, by which the different statements com 
posing such integrated reports might be separately 
evaluated, and (2) to compare the two approaches: 
Higher validity for such isolated statements was ex- 
pected when the individual as a whole was kept in mind, 
ie., when the whole report was successfully matched. 
POPULATION AND CRITERION: The Rorschach was admin- 
istered to 28 male patients receiving psychotherapy: 
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The therapist’s knowledge of these patients constituted 
the criteria. 

PROCEDURE: (1) The Rorschachs were interpreted, 
blindly, as whole reports, and cach therapist attempted 
to select his patient from groups of five such reports. (2) 
The Rorschach were interpreted on a list of 34 multiple- 
choice statements, commonly used in Rorschach inter- 
pretations and drawn from the same conceptual frame- 
work as used for the whole reports. The therapists also 
judged their patients on this check list. For both pro- 
cedures, the reliability of both the Rorschach interpre- 
tations and of the therapists’ judgments was determined. 
RESUI 39°% of the reports were correctly selected by 
there was no significant agree- 
and criterion judges for 
antly greater agree- 
ports which 


the therapists. In contra 
ment between the Rorschach 
any item of the check list. No signific 
ment on the check list appeared for those rel 
Were correctly matched. 

CONCLUSIONS: (1) Abstract statements, 


extracted. from 
ngless when out 


Rorschach reports, appeared to be meaning 
of context. (2) Although a matching technique does not 
reveal the accuracy with which different functionings are 
reported, it is perhaps an adequate test ol the aT 
of the general structural picture of the personality , which 
d to yield. However, the match- 
test of Rorschach validity 1n 


; ized i tati scribe 
that it demands that a generalized interpretation des 
i (3) While splind" Ror- 


only one individual in a group: iul validity, the 
Schach interpretations were of doubtful va ccs 
clinical use of the Rorschach as an er 
Was not necessarily challenged. 


the Rorschach is designe 
Ing technique is a severe 


adjunct in ¢ 
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DEMONSTRATION OF THREE-DIMENSIONAL APPERCEPTION 
TEST 


Room A, Cosmopolitan 
Carvin S. Hatt, Chairman 


Demonstrator: Doris TwirCHELL ALLEN 
Discussants: GEORGE Kisker, MOLLY Harrower, and 
L. J. STONE 
After orienting remarks regarding rat ionale, the test 
will be administered to one or more subjects, data will be 
recorded, and sample analyses made of the data obtained. 
The living demonstration will be supplemented by slides. 


PRESENTATION OF THE H-T-P TEST 
Room 321, Brown 
Jous N. Buck, Chairman 


Participants: Heppa Botcar, FRED BROWN, VIRGINIA 
Kirk, SELMA LANpISBERG, LILLIAN PORTENTER, 
FLORENCE MATEER, KATHLEEN BANNON, and VITA 
SOMMERS 

Brief papers on the clinical applications of the House- 

Tree-Person Test, and on research and theory related to 

it will be presented and a panel discussion will follow. 


DEMONSTRATION OF THE MAPS TEST 
Mayfair Room, Brown 
S. MEDFORD WEsLEY, Chairman 
Participants: Epnwix S. SHNEIDM WarrHER JOEL, 
REUBEN FINE, NoRMAN FARBEROW, WINAFRED B. 
Lucas, and GEORGE R BACH 
A demonstration of the diagnostic and therapeutic 
uses of the Make A Picture Story Test, with opportunity 
for questions and discussion. 


OTHER PROJECTIVE DEVICES 
Tabor & Stratton, Brown 
Max L. Hurt, Chairman 


Demonstrations and discussion by: 
MoLLY HARROWER. Unpleasant concept test. 
Doxarn D. GLAD. An emotional projection test. 
SAMUEL B. KUTASH. Grapho-motor projection test. 
ELIZABETH HELLERSBERG Procedure for investigation 
of adaptation to reality. 


CLIENT- TERED THERAPY 
Officers’ Club, Cosmopolitan 
Jous M. Butter, Chairman 


Participants: A. Tuomas GORDON, DONALD L. GRUM- 


MON F ; 
Presentation of recorded. interview material and 
demonstrations of special counseling situations. Com- 


mentary and discussion regarding problems and process. 
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DEMONSTRATION OF MULTIPLE THERAPY 
Crystal Room, Cosmopolitan 
Jons WARKENTIN, Chairman 


Participants: BILL L. KELL, GERARD HAIGH 
Demonstrations and discussion of methods, and prob- 
lems encountered, when two or more therapists deal with 


one client. 


SYMPOSIUM: THE IMPLICATIONS OF PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL THEORY FOR THE EVALUATION 
OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


1:40-3:40 PM, Wednesday, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 
(Sponsored Jointly by Divisions 12 and 8) 
J. XV. Hesr, Chairman 


J. McV. Hunt and L. S. Kocan: The need for theory in 
the evaluation of psychotherapy 

Frep Y. BILLINGSLEA: Implications of adjustment 
theory 

James G. MILLER: Implications of psychoanalytic 
theory 

Arruur Comps and DONALD SNYGG: Implications of the 
phenomenological approach to personality 

Doxarp W. MacKrsynon: Implications of Lewinian field 
theory 

Sarr RosevzwEIG: Implications of frustration theory 

O. H. Mowrer: Implications of reward learning theory 


PERSONALITY AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 
8:50-11:50 AM, Thursday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 
FRED McKiNxEv, Chairman 


8:50 am Personality changes after ps chosurgery. MARY 
Frances ROBINSON, WALTER FREEMAN, and JAMES 
W. Warts, George Washington University. 
PROBLEM: To develop hypotheses concerning the essen- 
tial effects of psychosurgery upon personality and to test 
these hypotheses. through procedures devised for the 
purpose. 
popeLATION: The subjects are 68 individuals who have 
undergone prefrontal lobotomy with the Freeman and 
Watts technique Controls are individuals of similar age, 
Binet vocabulary, and diagnosis, who have improved 
without surgery 
PROCEDI RE: Through intensive, systematic observation 
of patients, hypotheses were arrived at inductively. They 
utilize Lecky s concept of self-consistency but posit two 
tendencies in conflict with it: (1) self adjustability, or sus 
ceptibility 10 social pressures, and (2) self-continuity, 
which involves feelings ol responsibility’ for one's own 
ind. future. Excessive development of these tend- 


past 
lead to unbearable conflict and thence to 


encies mas 


escape inte fantasy and delusion. 


Tut procedures were worked out to test these 


hypotheses: (1) the Self-regarding-span Test, which re- 
quires self-analysis, the score being the number of seconds 
that the subject can keep at his task; and (2) the Sensi- 
bility Questionnaire, which is based upon concern for the 
opinion of others and for one’s own past and future, Com- 
parisons were made between the amount of brain damage 
(as established by type of operation) and test results. 
RESULTS: The lobotomy and control groups differ reliably 
when tested by means of these procedures. The Seli- re- 
garding-Span Tests yield the C R of 4.57, and the Sensi- 
bility Questionnaire that of 7.40. Moreover, a greater 
degree of brain damage, as indicated in order by transor- 
bital lobotomy and by minimal, standard, and radical 
prefrontal lobotomy, is accompanied by a correspond- 
ingly greater loss in test scores. 

CONCLUSIONS: The hypotheses thus appear to be sub- 
stantiated, for psychosurgery certainly affords a unique 
view of the anatomy of the human personality. (Slides) 


9:05 am An evaluation of brief psychotherapy: conflicts 
analyzed within the theoretical structure of Rotter’s 
social learning theory. RoBERT B. MORTON, VA 
Hospital, Houston. 

PROBLEM: The evaluation of brief psychotherapy. This 
therapy was conducted by means of a rational analysis 
of the problems revealed in TAT storics using Social 
Learning Theory of Personality as the constructural 
orientation for analysis. 
POPULATION: All subjects were referred by vocational 
counselors as being seriously maladjusted, ‘and in their 
opinions based on counseling and tests, the subjects had 
the ability to achieve vocational and academic (univer- 
sity) success. 
PROCEDURE: All referrals were administered. Rotter's [7 
complete Sentence Blank and the Mooney Problem Check 
List by the counselors before an appointment with the 
clinician. All initial interviews, survey-diagnostic in na- 
ture, were electrically recorded. When at least ten initial 
interviews had been completed, the subjects were 
matched and randomly assigned to experimental aní 
control groups. 

The experimental subjects received therapy. They wet? 
administered "Thematic Apperception cards, related t° 
their problems. Two tkerapeutic sessions were nece ary 
for joint clinician-subject analysis of the stories. Initial 
interview, administering TAT and therapy required Iran. 
five to eight hours in four appointments. 

Approximately ninety days following the initial inte 
views for the controls and ninety days after the termina- 


tion of therapy, an appointment was made for the sub- 


ject with the referring vocational counselor, who judge 


es and 


adjustment and readministered incomplete sentene 
ed the 


problem check lists. The clinician then re-interview’ 


subjects. These interviews were also electrically recorde 
ws were 


Typescripts of the initial and terminal intervie 
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independently rated by four clinical psychologists on the 
basis of generalization of adjustment. 

gestres: (1) There are significant differences between 
the means of the pre- and post-te ts of the control group. 
(2) Differences between the means of the gains of the 
experimental and control groups are significant beyond 
the 10% level of confidence. 

CONCLUSION: Adequate controls are neces 
therapy can be 


sary before 

effects of a dynamic process such as 

evaluated. 

9:20 am Insight in short-term psychotherapy. NICHOLAS 
Honzns, Teachers College, Columbia. 

Although insight is a central concept in psychotherapy, 
its function in the therapeutic process is ambiguous. In- 
irsor to change in behavior. 
However, experience in therapy indicates that change 
and insight does not neces- 
arise from the 


sight is presumed to be a precu 


may occur without insight 
sarily produce change. The ambiguity may l 
arbitrary designation of some client statements as in- 
sightful and others as not-it ightful, as viewed by the 
psychologist. To the client, it is probable that all state- 
esent his attempts to solve a problem 
To him, they are all reasonable 
behavior. Understanding of the 
ed by defining the ways In 
savior. It is suggested 
ion of its perceived 
se of control 


ments which repr 
are equally insightful. 
hypotheses for guiding 
role of insight may be increas 
which symbols are related to beha 
that the efficacy of a symbol isa funct 
utility in preserving the individual's $ 
over his self and his wor 
be contingent upon the use 
client, 
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à LUN 
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(and not the psycholo- 


as perce 
T ich f he clie 
Therapy which focuses 0n t 
important life relationships, 
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. Insights may then emerge a 
c already occurred. 


gist’s abstractions or 1 

tive in promoting change. 

symptoms of changes that have 

ense. RICHARD Ay 
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The theory of personality which underlay the study 
emphasizes the importance of the meaning of experience 
from the internal frame of reference. These meanings are 
conceptualized into an organized structure of the self, 
the purpose of which is to provide: (1) an orderly, predict- 
able interpretation of the self and environment and (2) 
patterns of behavior desirable and appropriate in various 
life interactions. More specifically, the structure of the 
self is composed of concepts and values concerning self, 
the environment and behavior. This structure is learned 
and functions to guide behavior in the reformulation of 
tensions. 

The theory of threat and defense is related to this 
theory of personality. Threat occurs when the self inter- 
prets experience as inconsistent with the structure of the 
self, Defense is a response to threat involving a mainte- 
nance of the structure of the self through some form 
of denial or distortion of experience. This differs from 
non-defensive behavior, which involves an acceptance of 
the offending experience and an appropriate revision in 
the structure of the self. 

While defense reduces the awareness of threat, the 
threat itself is not resolved. The defense thus being inse- 
cure, it, as well as the originally threatened portion of the 
self-structure, is susceptible to further threat. Threat and 
defense thus tend to occur again and again in sequence. 

This theory has been found useful in the measurement 
of client defensiveness. 


10:00 am The effect of induced anxiety on some spects of 
intellectual functioning: a study of the re ationship 
between anxiety and rigidity. Ernst G. BEIER, 
Syracuse University. 

pROBLEM: This study investigates whether or not in- 

dividuals after a state of induced anxiety show an in- 

creased rigidity and disorganization. 

POPULATION: Sixty-two female graduate students, age 

twenty to thirty. 

PROCEDURE: The subjects were equated into two groups 

with regard to age, education, Rorschach adjustment rat- 

ing, abstract reasoning, and intelligence. A measure of the 
individuals capacity to perform in the area of abstract 
behavior was obtained for every individual. Anxiety was 
induced in one of the groups by the use of a structured 

Rorschach interpretation. Both groups were then retested 

for measures of rigidity and disorganization (using an ab- 

stract reasoning test, a sorting test, and a mirror drawing 
test). 

RESULTS statistically significant difference was found 

for all tests which followed the induced threat, to the dis- 

advantage of the threatened group. Possible indications 
were detected showing that maladjusted individuals were 
handicapped from the start and suffered more from in- 
duced. threats. Poor performance on the tests did not 

necessarily indicate poor capacity but seemed to be a 

function of threat. 
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CONCLUSIONS: Individuals in a stage of induced anxiety 
show greater rigidity and disorganization in the percep- 
tual fields, as measured by the tests used in this study. A 
suggested inference is that if an individual in a state of 
anxiety becomes more rigid and experiences distortions 
in his perception, then psychotherapy should provide an 
opportunity for freedom from threat so that the in- 
dividual may dare to explore stimuli which previously 


were perceived as threatening. 


10:15 Am Pathological reactions to threat of failure. D. R. 
Miter, University of Michigan. 


PROBLEM: To investigate the differential reactions of hys- 
terics, neurasthenics, character disorders, paranoid 
schizophrenics and normals to à level of aspiration situa- 


tion. 

POPULATION: Subjects were selected from patients in the 
Langley Porter Clinic, University of California Medical 
School and the Palo Alto Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital. Selection criteria included clinical diagnosis, Ror- 
schach Test and Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory. 

PROCEDURE: Under conditions which were intended to 
maximize ego involvement, the subjects were given a 
series of twenty form board type tests. After each, they 
were told their achievement scores and asked to predict 
their scores on the next trial. All subjects were given the 


same pattern of achievement scores. 
RESULTS: 1. The syndromes could be divided into three 
categories, the mean goal discrepancies of which were 
significantly different from cach other: a defeated group, 
consisting of hysterics and character disorders, who 


avoided the possibility of failure by means of negative 
goal discrepancies; a wishful group, the neurasthenics, 
who had the highest positive discrepancies; and a prac- 
tical group, the normals and. paranoid schizophrenics, 
whose discrepancies were low positive and near zero, the 
most probable score. 

2. That the estimation of level of aspiration entailed 
more conflict for the pathological groups than the nor- 
mals is indicated by their significantly higher reaction 
times, their lack of flexibility as reflected in their fewer 
zero discrepancies, and their significantly higher number 
ol extreme goal discrepancies 

i Significant relationships were found between socio- 
sores and syndromes. 


economic status, diserepancy 

4. The ego defensive nature of the aspirations of both 
defeated and wishful groups is indicated by their signifi- 
cantly larger number of subjects who ranked their ambi- 
tions above the cighty fifth percentile, reacted intropuni 
tively to failures in the test and claimed that in real life 


situations they estimated their aspirations pessimis 


tically 


10:30 am An investigation of the relationship between 


references to the self-concept of above the knee am 
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putees, and their adjustment to leg prostheses. Stp- 
xev Fisuman, VA Prosthetic Testing and Develop- 
ment Laboratory, New York City. 

The abstract for Dr. Fishman’s paper is printed on page 

256. This abstract was also submitted to and accepted 

by Division 8. 

10:45 am Personality in the research worker: observa- 
tions on graduate students. LEE J. CRONBACH, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

PROBLEM: To identify ways in which personality charac- 

teristics are reflected in the production of doctoral re- 

search. 


POPULATION: 75 graduate students in education at the 
University of Chicago, all of whom had passed the pre- 
liminary examinations for the doctorate. Of these cases, 
criteria have been obtained for 27 who have completed or 
spent considerable time on their research work. 21 of these 
have been used in an objective validation. 

PROCEDURE: The Rorschach test w 
prediction made as to the w 
his ri 


s administered and a 
> the student would attack 
k characteristics. ^ 
criterion, consisting of a statement by the student’s thes 
adviser describing his method of attack on the research 
and his difficulties, was obtained at a later date- 


rch, and his strong and we 


Case studies of the relationship between personality 
structure and performance lead to generalizations. The 
validity of the predictions is assessed by a complex match 
ing technique. 

RESULTS: There is substantial correspondence between 
thinking habits shown in the Rorschach and performance 
in research. Rorschach evidence on approach, accuracy 
and organization corresponds to treatment of the research 
problem in many ca: 


| ss. Individual assets and limitations 
in research can be related to feclings of inadequacy, 
criticism, and reaction to authority; these are reflected 


self- 


in extent of hesitancy and dependence, thoroughness of 
analysis of data, freshness of hypotheses, and use of crit- 
icism. Data from the continuing validation will be re- 
ported 


11:00 AM Clinical studies of biologists. ANNE Ror, Vee 
York City. 
PROBLEM: To investigate personality patterns in eminent 
research biologists, and their relation to the vocation. 
POPULATION: 20 of the country’s most eminent biologists: 
All but 3 are members of the National Academy of 
Sciences and/or The American Philosophical Society- 
Ages 38-00, mean 51. Only men still active in research 
are included 
PROCEDURE: Clinical interviews on life history. Study and 
discussion of research. Three tests: Rorschach, TAT. Ver 
bal-Spatial- Mathematical. 
RESULTS: Similarities in the family background, in cer 
pattern? 


1 slides 


tain aspects of the life history and in personalit v 


emerge clearly. Test. results are summarized ot . 
: t work ol 
Some Rorschach characters related to manner ol work © 
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the subjects. Sigma score patterns on the Verbal-Spatial- 
Mathematical Tests differentiate among subdivisions of 
the biologi: 
CONCLUSION 
parents of the: 
least one parent looked on education and learning as a 
good in itself. But incidence of traumatizing experiences 
s is presence of deep-seated anxie- 
sing and 


Educational and occupational level of 
+ subjects was generally superior and at 


in childhood was high, à 


ties now. Research has proved emotionally satis 
relieving. Early experience of success in finding out things 
igogical importance. Sexual 


for oneself is of very great pedi 
as generally retarded; they are 
à ally disinterested 
levels are ex- 


entrate one’s 


and social development w 
non-aggressive but stubborn; are gener 
or ill at ease with other persons. Intelligence 


tremely varied; strong drive, ability to conc 


forces ant in their success than in- 


is much more import 
tellectual level. (Slides) 


ical and electro- 


11:15 aM Alcoholism: a psycholog à 
B. KESSLER, Trat- 


encephalographic study. LUCILLE 

erse City State Hospital. 
PROBLEM: To determine the 
on performance in a battery of | 
these observations 


effect of chronic alcoholism 
yvchological examina- 
tions and compare with electroen- 
cephalographic patterns. 
POPULATION: Fifty-one alcoholi 
accepted. 

PROCEDURE: Within the first week 
Wecehsler-Bellevue 
Memory Scales and 
a six-channel 


cs without psychosis were 


of hospitalization, pa- 
l Form 
tients were administered the 
I, Shipley-Hartford and Wechsler 


idies recorded on 


electroencephalographic stu 
Grass ins Y ade 
ass instrument were mace. 'echsler- 
trument we ed on the Wechsler 
conceptual 
isual- 


btain 
in memory, C 
and new learning in V e 
i »vealec 
izati bu “ns jey-Hartiord Te 
motor organization. The Shipley 2 
concept formation WH 
Scale, visu 
ncephalog 
decreased 


RESULTS: The princpal results o 
Bellevue included. impairment 
thinking, social judgment 
an average 
al repro- 
raphic 


marked impairment in 
CQ of 70.4, On the Wechsler Memory 
duction was chiefly affected. Flectroen¢ : 
analysis indicated fast activity all regions, ese 
amplitude and absence of the alpha wave. e oe 
patients showing the most damages there i jj re 
difficulty with arithmetical problems as roh — 
did not appear to be correlated with vain a 
alcoholism, but rather with its continuity an var a 
in large quantities. Once the electrica pa a m 
related highly. 
patterns 1 a Fa 


in 


developed, it appears. to be 
and electroencephalographic 
CONC The damage 5€€ 


, involved. 
fusc inism T en 


ve significance in 


ay hav im 
me ased fragility o! 


may b 


Some metabolic mech 
the lack of vitamins Bi and c 
Producing irreversible lesi 
the capillaries, respectively. pages: * 
Petechial and sub-arachnoid hemorrhap 


ah the 
| in contact with t 


is a : 
5 à potent poison wher ne ne the f 
tem and can produce “sludging 


with consequent anoxia. Where tracings of non-alcoholics 
simulate the above patterns, there may be some other 
organic involvement. Prognostic implication is that those 
alcoholics not showing the typical alcoholic patterns may 
be treated more successfully with psychotherapy. 


SYMPOSIUM: A CODE FOR THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 
2:20-4:20 PM, Thursday, Empire Room, Shirley 


(Sponsored Jointly by Divisions 5, 12, 13, 14, 16 and 17. 
See page 238.) 


DIAGNOSTIC CASE SYMPOSIUM: “THE CASE OF 
GREGOR" 
8:50-10:50 AM, Friday, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 
Joux ELDERKIN BELL, Chairman 
Sponsored Jointly by The Division of Clinical and Ab- 
normal Psychology, The Society for Projective Tech- 
niques, and the Committee on Diagnostic Devices. 
Participants: SUSAN K. Deri, Max L. Herr, Bruno 
KroPrER, KAREN MACHOVER, Roy SCHAFER, Mor- 
EIN, and FREDERICK WYATT. 


ris I. S 
“The Case of Gregor", one of the case records from an 
extensive methodological study in projective techniques 
being carried on at Cushing VA Hospital, will be pub- 
lished in advance of the Symposium by the Journal of 
Projective Techniques. Reprints of the article will be dis- 
tributed to the members of the Society for Projective 
Techniques and of the Division of Clinical and Abnormal 


Psychology. 


INTEREST AND DISCUSSION GROUPS 
1:40-3:40 PM, Friday 


The following interest and discussion groups will run 
concurrently. Some will have brief papers and discussion. 
Others will be conducted informally. In all cases there 
will be opportunity for audience participation. 


; pIscUssion GROUP: The Development of a 


ROUND-TABL 
Supervisory Structure for the Training of Clinical 


Psychologi 


Room D, Cosmopolitan 


HELEN SARGENT, Chairman 


Participants: RvpoLr E EIN, ARTHUR MARSHALL, 
M.D., HERBERT SCHLESINGER, ARTHUR LEADER, 
and IRENE HOLLINGSWORTH 

The supervisory st ructure and the supervisory process 


to be discussed has been developed for the training of psy 
chological interns in psychotherapy. diagnostic testing, 
and other clinical skills under the direction of a consult 


ant supervisor in a hospital setting. It is the purpose of 
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this round-table to describe the structure, to define its 
values from the standpoint of supervisor, students, pa- 
tients and administrators, and to present material in 
terms of its practical and theoretical implications. 


DISCUSSION GROUP: The Psychologist in Private Practice. 
Organized under the auspices of the Committee on 
Private Practice, Division of Clinical and Abnor- 
mal Psychology 


Mayfair Room, Brown 
WALTER Kass, Chairman 
Participants: to be announced 
The special problems met by the psychologist who en- 
gages in private practice will be the topic of this meeting. 
DISCUSSION GROUP: Apparent Failure Cases in Client- 
Centered Therapy 
Officers Club, Cosmopolitan 
NicuoLas Honnss, Chairman 
Participants: to be announced 


The purpose of this meeting is to exchange views as 
to the reasons for lack of success in cases which do not 
appear to respond to a client-centered approach. The 
discussion will be informal. 


DISCUSSION GROUP: Serving the Institutional Community 
Room 321, Brown 
PHyLiis WITTMAN, Chairman 


Participants: ROBERT KANTOR, MORTIMER MEYER, 
WILLIAM SCHOFIELD, and PAUL YOUNG 
The problems faced by the psychologist who works in 
an institutional setting will be discussed. Workers in 
penal institutions, children’s homes and hospitals are in- 
vited to participate. 


ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION GROUP: The Rehabilitation of 
the Orthopedically Handicapped 


Room B, Cosmopolitan 
Lovis Lone, Chairman 


Jointly organized with the National Council on Re- 
habilitation 


PSYCHOLOGIST 


Participants: CHESTER HADDAN and ATHA THOMAS 


After an amputee demonstration, staged with the co- 
operation of an orthopedic surgeon, a report of the prog- 
ress made recently in perfecting prosthetic devices will 
be presented. This will be followed by a discussion of the 
psychological problems involved in adjusting to pros- 
thetic devices. 


DISCUSSION GROUP: Current Research on the Picture- 
Frustration Study 


Onyx Room, Brown 
SAUL ROSENZWEIG, Chairman 


Participants: J. E. BELL, I. Satos, J. L. McCary, E L. 

MIRMOW, GERTRUDE SCHMETDLER, and L. J. STONE 

A panel discussion of research now underway on this 
procedure. 


DISCUSSION GROUP: The Role of the Member in the Func- 
tions and Activities of the Division of Clinical and 
Abnormal Psychology 


Crystal Room, Cosmopolitan 
AXNE Ror, Chairman 
Participants: to be announced 
How can interested clinical psychologists become ac- 

tive in the work of the Division? How can the rapidly 
growing membership be kept informed of significant, pro- 
fessional developments? In what way can committee 
efforts be made more effective? The purpose of this meet- 
ing is to discuss such questions and others related to the 
functioning of the Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psy- 
chology and the member's part in this functioning. 


DISCUSSION GROUP: Frontiers in Clinical Research 


Room C, Cosmopolitan 
RonkRT E. Harris, Chairman 
Participants: GREGORY Barksox, Jons D. BENJAMIN, 
M.D., Harrison Govou, Ivan N. MENSH, and 
Roserr E. HARRIS 
Fhe discussion will focus on the fact that traditional 
research methodology is being confronted with problems 


posed by clinical and psychotherapeutic experience- 


DIVISION OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 


BUSINESS MEETING 
4:00-5:30 PM, Tuesday, Room A, Cosmopolitan 


M. 5. Vireces, President 


INFORMAL DISCUSSION, RECEPTION 
AND SOCIAL HOUR 


3:00-7:00 PM, Wednesday, Crystal Room, Cosmopolitan 


M. S. VrrkLEs, President 


14. DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL 


SYMPOSIUM: PRIVATE PRACTICE IN APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY 


8:50-11:50 AM, Thursday, Room 321, Brown 


Harriet E. O'SigA, Chairman 


Participants: CLAIRETTE P. ARMSTRONG, LOUVIS GELLER- 
MANN, Mitton B. JE FLORENCE 
MORTON SEIDENFELD, MARIE SKODAK, and FRANCES 
O. Triccs 

Session limited to members, including 

membership, in Division 13. 


applicants for 


SYMPOSIUM: A CODE FOR THE DISTRIBUTION 


OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 


2:20-4:20 PM, Thursday, Empire Room, Shirley 


3 VE and 17. 
(Sponsored Jointly by Divisions 5, 12, 13, 14, 16 and 


See page 238.) 


SYMPOSIUM: THE ROLE OF THE Susan 
ORGANIZATION IN THE APPLICA 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL A 


AL 
SYMPOSIUM: CRITERIA IN INDUSTRI 
RESEARCH 


Rooms B & G, Cosmopolitan 


10:00-12:00 AM, Tuesday, 
W. J. E. CRISSY, Chairman 
BELLOWS, GEORGE K.] 
wanp W- 
win kK. TAYLOR 


Panel Members: RoGER 
Reign H. BITTNER, ~“ 
Rıcnarn W. HUSBAND, ER 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF 


SYMPOSIUM: POTENTIAL o INDUSTRIAL 


MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY 
psYcHOLOGY 


Rooms B & C 
and 19) 


Cosmopolitan 
1:40-3:40 PM, Tuesday, 


: . pivisions 14 
(Sponsored Jointly by Divisio! 


E, Chairman 


Epwakp B. GREE TN 


; x Cu. BROWNE, 
Panel Members: DONALD E. 2r ps 4, C. M. 
wax E, GmsekLLi, THOMAS MARION W. RICHARD: 


Lawsue, J. W. MACMILLAN, 
son, Erwin K. TAYLOR. 


ycHO 
CLOSED MEETING ERN 1NDUSTRY 


EMPLOYED FULL TI eM 
, na 
4:00: 5:00 PM, Tic sda v. Tabor Room, 


M. A. BILLS, Chairman 


AND BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 


t2 
M 
- 


1:10-3:30 PM, Friday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 


Sponsored Jointly by Divisions 13 and 14, and Limited 
to Their Members 


Chairman: M. S. VrrELEs, University of Pennsylvania 


and Philadelphia Electric Co. 


From the viewpoint of the consulting firm: 


Rocer M. BELLOws, for Richardson, Bellows, Henry and 
Co. 

Georcr K. BENNETT, for The Psychological Corporation 

Francis W. HiBLER, for Rohrer, Hibler and Replogle 

Barney Korcutn, for Patterson and Korchin Co. 


From the viewpoint of the client: 


Vemours and Co. 


G. BENDER, for E. I. du Pont de 
incH, for Human Resources Division, USAF 


GLEN 
Joun W. MACMILLAN, for Office of Naval Research, Si 


Navy 


ND BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 


BUSINESS MEETING AND SOCIAL HOUR 
3:00-6:30 PM, Tuesday, Room 321, Brown 


Frovp L. Rucn, President 


BANQUET AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
6:30-8:00 PM, Tuesday, Onyx Room, Brown 
Frovp L. RUCH. The Psychologist Testifies in Trademark 

Confusion Cases 


SPECIAL PROGRAM: THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


10:00-12:00 AM, 1:40-3:40 PM, 8:15 PM on, 
Wednesday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 
(Sponsored Jointly by Divisions 9 and 14 and the Indus- 
trial Relations Research Association. See pages 254-5.) 
DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION OF METHODS 
FOR APPRAISING EMPLOYEES 
8:50-0:50 AM, Thursday, Officers’ Club, Cosmopolitan 
E. K. Taytor, Chairman 
8:50 AM Development of a paper-and-pencil test of 
supervisory judgment. RUTH A. PEDERSEN, Richard- 


Bellows, Henry & Co. Inc., New York. 


To develop an inexpensive method of measur- 


son, 


PROBLEM: 
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ing supervisory judgment for use in promotion and sclec- 
tion of supervisors. 
POPULATION: (Study A) One hundred twenty-seven super- 
visors at three known levels of proficiency and at three 
levels of responsibility (defined independently of pro- 
ficiency). There were approximately 40 cases at each 
level of proficiency. (Study B) Two hundred ten super- 
visors at three known levels of proficiency and three 
levels of responsibility. There were approximately 70 
cases at each level of proficiency. Also a cross-validation 
sample of 300 cases. 
PROCEDURE: The test was composed of 50 to 57 multiple- 
choice items dealing with supervisory principles and prac- 
tices; the respondent selects the best and worst of four or 
five alternatives to cach item. In Study A, the tests were 
scored on the basis of (1) an a priori key, (2) an empirical 
key based on prediction of criterion, and (3) a based 
on level of responsibility. In Study B, similar ke 


s were 


set up. 

RESULTS: The empirical keys developed in the two studies 
were different. In Study A, the a priori keys correlated .2 
and .1 with the criterion. Scored by empirical keys, the 
tests correlated approximately .5 with the criterion of pro- 


ficiency and approximately .6 with level of responsibility. 
In Study B, the empirical scoring key correlated .5 with 
the criterion. The reliability correlation in both studies 
is .9. 

coNCLUSIONS: (1) A paper-and-pencil test of supervisory 
judgment has usable validity as a selection and promo- 
tion device. (2) Some information useful in reorganizing 
training programs was provided. (3) The results suggest 
that level of supervision is predicted more accurately 
than is proficiency within one level of supervision. (4) 
Tt is necessary to develop separate content and separate 
scoring keys for each supervisory situation in industry. 


9:05 Aw Multiple-item approach to merit rating. 
Josera E. KING, Industrial Psychology, Chicago. 

PROBI 

sufficiently objective, reliable and valid to justify weight 


zw: To develop index of employee performance 


that merit rating receives in personnel decisions. 


popt LATION: 6,000 clerical employees. 


PROCEDURE: 100 statements written to cover all possible 
aspects of clerical job performance. ]tems stated both 
positively (Does more than her share of the work.”’) 
and negatively (“Certain phases of the job are still over 
her head. 7). 100 statements reduced to 50 by: (1) Super- 
visors, Who scratched out items considered ambiguous, too 
general, net pertinent to job of employee they were rat- 
ing, (2) Statistical study. in that each item required to fur- 


nish sufficiently low percentage of favorable responses to 
insure diserimination In final form, percentage of favor- 
able responses ranges trom 20 to 85, with median of 65; 
percentage of favorable responses required to be within 
20 points vhen computed by individual rater (thus com 
non interpretation); ei h vem further required. to be 


fairly unrelated to total score—in final form, phi coefli- 
cients ranged from .10 to .80, with median of .55. 
RESULTS: Final 50-item form checked as a whole to de- 
termine: (1) Spread of scores. Fairly normal, ranging from 
10 to 49, with mean of 31.6 and standard deviation of 
9.7. Average ratings of 250 supervisors showed only 10 
per cent deviating more than 1 S.D. (2) Reliability. Cor- 
rected split-half of .91 (N-500). Average r between raters 
of .84 (N-20). Average r between rating periods of .80 
(N-100). (3) Validity. With other types of rating forms 
in high .70's. With production criteria in .50's. Changes 
by department managers of ranking of employees rated 
by number of supervisors about 5 per cent. 
CONCLUSIONS: Multiple-item approach appears to hold 
promise for comprehensive, reliable and accurate index 
of job performance. (Slides) 


9:20 am Dispersion of ratings of an individual as an in- 
dex of character traits. EDWARD B. GREENE, Wayne 
University. 

PROBLE 


R : To determine the reliability and validity of 
dispersions of ratings among adult males. This report 
covers one aspect of a project which was jointly designed 
by members of the Personnel Research Staff of the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office, U. S. Army, and members of the 
Personnel Methods Department of the School of Business 
Administration of Wayne University. It was carried on 
under the direction of R. M. Bellows. 

POPULATIONS: 400 cadets in training, and two years later. 
33 enginecring seniors. j 
PROCEDURE 


j Fifty peer ratings of cach cadet were secured 
in 1946 on five traits; leadership, duty, attitude, appear 
ance and desirability using a five point scale. A supple- 
mentary study of 33 engineering seniors was made using 


ratings, rank order, and paired-comparisons to determine 
the effect of scale limitations upon the dispersions of those 
near the ends of the scale. 

RESULTS: The split-group reliability correlations for the 
mean rating were in the neighborhood of .91 and for the 
standard deviations .72. There was a slight tendency for 
those with very high or low scores to have small disper- 
sions. The means of peer ratings of the various traits cor- 
related about .71 and the dispersions .31 with each other. 
lhe supplementary study showed that the rating method 
tended to reduce the dispersions of high and low in- 


dividuals unless correction for scaling was introduced. 
CONCLUSIONS: i 


: The mean rating using 25 or 50 rater? 1s 
highly reliable. The dispersion is much less reliable ant 
also effected by scale limitations. Nevertheless, the dis- 
persion has enough stability to be used as an index. Cor- 
relations of means and dispersions with various follow up 


ratings are given, a few of which are significant. 


m- 


9:35 Y " 

):35 am An empirical study of the forced-choice perfor 
ance report. MARION W. RICHARDSON, Richardson's 
Bellows, Henry & Co., Ine, New York 


14. Division OF INDUSTRIAL 


PROBLEM: To determine the effectiveness in an actual 
industrial situation of a forced-choice performance report. 
POPULATION: The standardization population consisted 
of 210 supervisors, with one cross-validation group of 50 
supervisors and another of approximately 200 super- 
visors. In a typical industrial organization, the group 
í work super- 


was heterogeneous with respect to types 0! 
lection, ed- 


vised, length of service, original method of se 
ucation, and level of supervision. 


PROCEDURE: 820 statements provided by 


a committee of 
of supervisors, i 


n- 


supervisors were applied to a sample 
270,000 responses to individual ques- 
nalvsis of the responses to the 
igned to cach one an index of 
i ference for the 


volving a total of 
tions. a result of an ar 
statements, there was a 
discrimination and an index of use-pre : 
statement. 390 of these statements were re-combined into 
ms of 39 blocks sach, according to a 
pre-determined pattern. These two forms were ene 
to the populations described above. Indices ot reliabi ity 
] on shortened forms of 30 


two experimental fort 


and validity were computer 
blocks. 


atte Jation 
RESUE erms of à correlati 


1 rater, (608; Average 
í 2 raters, 


: Validity as measured in t 
with an external criterion: Form f 
of 2 raters, .74. Form 2: 1 rater, .08; Average ol 2! "s 
74. Reliability: Form 1, 93: Form 2, 96. C orrelation sd 
tween the two forms, .93. Correlation between oe 
ings made by different persons and by aren 2 
09. Time required to complete one form, pd ed 3 
s. Time required to score one ium EE ds ^ 
. The dicht : "e as re verdi P ABRE 
siske 


ores W 
$ ] in most T 
from the large negative li 


studies ] ` 
iem alidity of both forms 


CONCLUSIONS: The reliability and Y 1 ross validation. 
turned out to be, both in direct an cross 
quite satisfactory. 
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10: +. wecidents In relation to ® 
O Ax Minor accidents T W. FORBES, 


eded 300-word limit.) 


ccident-prone- 
University 
ness and safety training- 
of Hawaii. (Abstract exce 
sv characteris- 
f sonality chara 
10:15 am A comparison of the person ral "apu 
s : : Vert 
ag er te - s, Public Health Serv- 
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PROCEDURE: A test was devised which incorporated a 
number of hypotheses which have been advanced regard- 
ing personality characteristics of the high-accident 
worker, Test content included three measures of eye- 
hand coordination, 34 items calling for biographical in- 
formation, 71 items of the type found in the Bernreuter 
Personality. Inventory, the multiple-choice group Ror- 
schach, and a multiple-choice adaptation of the Rosen- 
zweig P-F Study. For each sub-test and/or cach item an 
appropriate statistic was computed for the significance 
of the differences between the responses of the accident 
group and the control group. 

RESULTS: The number of items which differentiated signif- 
icantly between the two groups Was no more than could 
be reasonably expected by chance alone. 

this study do not contrain- 


concLusions: The results of 
dicate the importance of personality characteristics as 
determinants of accidents. However, they do indicate 


either that a number of current hypotheses regarding the 
personality of the accident-repeater are untenable or that 
present instruments, or modifications thereof, are very 
limited in the practical measurement of this complex of 


variables. 


10:30 AM Selection of driver-salesmen. Jons R 
ROBERTS, Personnel Research, Philadelphia. 

pROBLEM: This paper is the result of a recent routine sur- 

vey of a small food dispensing service in the Philadelphia 

are . The purpose was to set up better selection tech- 

niques for primary selection and upgrading. 

ion: During the course of this investigation a 


POPULA 

group of 45 driver-salesmen were administered a battery 

g RE o s 

of ps ‘chological tests and a series of visual screening tes 
he test results were related to two criteria, 


PROCEDUR 2 
namely, supervisor's ratings on à number of essential fac- 
tors and their accident record. Slides will be used to 
show the position of the accident prone drivers. 


Conclusions seem to indicate that a man 


CONCLUSIO? À : 
between 25 and 35, who is v thin a certain range on intel- 
ligence test scores, has good judgment, has a cert ain index 
af stability, some vision in both eyes, makes the best 
driver-salesman and the least likely to be accident prone. 
Color blindness seems not to be a factor in accident prone- 


ness. (Slides) 
10:45 AM The Ruch-Wilson safe driver selection system. 
CLARK 


Los Angeles. l 
To develop, standardize and validate a battery 


L. WILSON, Psychological Research Center, 


PROBLEM: 
of tests which 
ng numbe 


would predict motor vehicle operation 
sideri r of accidents and length of service as 
cons 
rion measures 

pULATION 530 drivers o! the Los Angeles Transit Lines 
poP A h a 


ly hired in the fall of 1940. 
; TNS WSIS tested during their first day of 


the crite 


new 
pROCE DURE: 


with a battery of 18 experimental tests. They were 


work 
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numbered serially, even-numbered men becoming an ex- 
perimental group, odd-numbered men becoming the 
cross-validation or check group. Records of the validation 
group were available to the experimenters as they wished. 
Records of the cross-validation group were kept confiden- 
tial by the Transit Company. When the tests had been 
validated in the experimental group, the performance of 
the men in the cross-validation group was predicted. Re- 
sults were provided from company records. Both length 
of service and accident rate were predicted in this manner. 
RESULTS: Seven tests were found to be valid for the ter- 
mination criterion. Five were valid for accidents. In the 
cross-validation sample the people scoring in the upper 
one-third of the termination battery had a median length 
of service of 129 days; the middle third, 114 days; and, 
the lowest third, 39 days. 

For accidents, the people scoring in the upper one- 
third of the test battery had a rate of 2.28 chargeable 
accidents per year, the middle third had 3.39 and the 
lowest third 5.33. 32% of the upper third, 28% of the 
middle third and 99% of the lowest third had no charge- 
able accidents at all. 

CONCLUSION 


Accident and termination tendencies among 
transit operators can be predicted with satisfactory effi- 
ciency with paper and pencil tests. 


METHODS FOR INTERPRETING PERSONNEL 
ATTITUDES 


11:10 AM-12:10 PM, Thursday, Officers’ Club, 
Cosmopolitan 


Marion W. RICHARDSON, Chairman 


11:10 am The sociometric diagram in the study of 
leadership and executive relationships in business. 
C. G. Browne, Wayne University. 

PROBLE) 


: To study the use of the sociometric choice 
technique as a measure of the working relationships of 
business executives. 

POPULATION: 24 executives in a rubber and tire manu- 
facturing company, Classified according to departmental 
connection and echelon level. 

PROCEDURES: In an interview, each executive named the 
individuals with whom he spent the most time getting 
his assigned work completed. The first and second choices 
of each executive within the group studied were indi- 
cated with arrows on a sociometric diagram in the form 
of à concentric organization chart. The number of times 
an executive was selected constituted the “number of 
choices” variable. This variable was correlated with 
others inclu led in the overall study. 

RESULTS: The executives receiving the greatest number of 
choices were the heads of the three major operating 
departments of the business. Study of the sociometric dia- 


uram revealed working relationships between depart- 
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ment and echelon groups, as well as information regard- 
ing the adherence of executives to the established line of 
authority and communication. 

Correlations between the number of choices and a 
measure of delegation of authority was 48; time spent 
with persons .34; and time spent in super 
coxciustoxs: The sociometric diagram offers promise as 
a method for studying leadership and executive rela- 


ision —.17. 


tionships in business. With further study, it may develop 
as an casier and faster method of predicting certain other 
variables in the personal and working relationships of 
business leaders. 


11:25 AM Item structure variation as a methodological 
problem in an employee survey. CHESTER E. EVANS, 
General Motors Cor poration. 


PROBLEM: To experiment with three techniques for €x- 


ploring job concepts of salaried employees. To develop 
necessary analytic procedures and methods of reporting 
findings to management and to the employees surveyed. 
POPULATION: 2,500 employees in a central office and 
2,600 employees in a Division oflice were surveyed. 

PROCEDURE: A questionnaire was devised offering the 
sion about 


employees three different methods for expres 
their jobs. The first approach utilized ranges of facial 
expression to classify feeling about 12 situations present 
in the average workday. The second approach offered 
standard questionnaire items covering related aspects of 
the job. The third approach provided for a free expression 
of areas not covered to the employees! satisfaction in the 
two earlier approaches and also permitted the employee 
to cite personal experiences or to enlarge on any ideas 
suggested by previous items in the questionnaire. Depth 
interviews were conducted on a small sample in each 
unit to probe and clarify employee reaction to the survey 
techniques. The experimental design provided for testing 
the hypothesis that employee anonymity should be 
preserved in management-conducted surveys. 

RESULTS: Early analysis indicated two major findings: 
(1) employees are not particularly concerned about 
anonymity, and (2) the total questionnaire produced 
psychologically meaningful differences between various 
groups of employees. 

CONCLUSIONS: This survey produced evidence that the 
utility of projective techniques merits further testing- 
Conventional survey items, although easily quantifiable. 
when used alone tend to obscure true employee attitudes 
by formal and rigid structuring. The usefulness of survey 
results from a questionnaire can be increased when 
several different item approaches of varying structure 
are combined. The unwarranted popular assumption 
that employees must be anonymous is open to serious 


question. Effective communication within industry yil 
te accelerated, if employees feel free to talk honestly, 
without fear of repercussions. (Slides) 
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11:40 am Attitudes possibly related to business achieve- 
ment. LUCIEN WARNER, Claremont Colleges. 

PROBLEM: Success in the business world is related to an 
individual's aptitude, training and also to his attitudes. 
What attitudes are most conducive to and predictive 
of success? How do such attitudes originate and develop? 
POPULATION: The 300 students of a college devoted to the 
training of men for administrative careers in government 
or business. 

PROCEDURE 
RESULTS: This is a 15-3 
during the past year throws light on the ; 
í government, economic 


and women, religious 
v studied were parents, 


Annual depth interviews and tests 
sar project. Data developed 
development 


of attitudes concerning forms o 
systems, behavior toward men 
beliefs, etc. The influences chief 3 
siblings, teachers, friends of both sexes, reading. . 

CONCLUSIONS: Are tentative this early in the project. 
There is some evidence that parental influence is far less 
an in the fields of economics 
Jes emerge largely as a 
age group, that 
ated to logic 


effective in sex education th 
and politics, that social attituc 
result of contact with others in the same 
teacher influence is greatest on topics rel 
and ethics. 

The present is to be conside 
Final conclusions await comp 
the population has been followed 
busin r success has be 


on the ba 


ygress report. 


red only à progres 
project after 


letion of the I 

] out into the world o 
{ en measured 

experience and after su 

of a variety of criteria. 


mployees’ ap- 


analysis of ¢ : 
ue S. DEWEY, 


11:55 am A method for the 
CHARLES 


praisal of management. i 

Charles S. Dewey and Associates- — 
PROBLEM: The purpose is to find an inst aor 
mine the effectiveness of management * i to provide à 
praised by the employees themselves s employees of 
method for comparing the morale o! 


Li O! ies, wi oups 

ose anies, W ith gr 
mpany with thos of other C mpan E m 
and with production standards 
a 


spor 
es the resp à 
the supervisory 


| attitudes as 


trument to deter- 


es as ap- 


Within the company, nses of à 
PoPULATION: This study analy? ; 
total sampling of employees through HE 

level by custom-built audits of p oun Mn 40 to cight- 
made in twenty-two companies having 
een hundred employees. 


PROCEDURE: The audit is ™ 
e areas: 


of multiple-choice 
n employce-manage- 
raining, working 
, means 9 the 
Conditions, and employee welfare. i zi ao 
Tesponses to ten discriminatory K sheet 
Morale index is comp! uted . 
employee groups and A 
€ach company. um 


perv isory 
82.1 for 


€ : 
om 52- n 
the rank-and-file workers and ix m which productio 
Supervisors, For the companie 
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efficiency studies were available, their comparison with 
the figures obtained from equating the morale index and 
production standards showed a variation of not more 
than three per cent. 

conciusions: This instrument is valuable in determining 
what employees think with regard to major policies and 
management-employee relations. The morale index 
provides a method of comparison, a means of equating 
morale to production, and a measure of improvement 
of employee morale. (Slides) 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INDUSTRIAL AND 
BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 


1:40-2:40 PM, Thursday, Officers’ Club, 
Cosmopolitan 


WiLLiAM McGener, Chairman 


1:40 PX Some characteristics which facilitate the per- 
sonal acceptance of ps chologists who function as 
psychological counsel to business and industrial 
management. J. ELLIOTT Janney, Rohrer, Hibler 
and Replogle. 

PROBLEM: To describe a cross section of the major con- 


ditions of rapport between top management and psy- 
chological counsel. 

POPULATION: Twenty-six psychologists who have been 
retained as psychological counsel to top management 
by 200 companies for periods ranging from one to twenty- 
two years each. 

PROCEDURE: Abstracted and condensed case studies are 
presented to illustrate a cross section of the typical 
personal factors which make for acceptance of the psy- 
chologists who consult with top management. 

RESULTS: In the practice of psychological consultation to 
top management, the personality of the psychologist has 
been found to be the principal instrument, method and 
technique. Some of the indicator symptoms of the ap- 
propriate personality patterns are set forth. 

CONCLUSIONS: Since psychological consultation to 
management is an applied art which is breaking new 
frontiers somewhat beyond the boundaries of carefully 
documented, experimental science, value judgments are 
at a premium. Therefore, in building an organization of 
psychological consultants to management, primary con- 
sideration must be given to the personal integrity, sense 
of personal adequacy, and life plan of the psychologists 
themselves. Technical competence per se is a secondary 
consideration. Experience has shown that mature men 
with the PhD in psychology can quickly and easily 


acquire, on the job, any additional job knowledge which 
, 


may be needed. 


1:55 PM Indices of validity in market research studies. 
i Puur G. CORBY, Psychological Corporation. 


Validity in market research studies means that the 
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measurement of behavior with respect to a particular 
product (from a sample of the population) can be pro- 
jected to the total population and compare closely with 
known sales of the product. Validity in this sense is not 
important for the total result but for greater confidence 
in the measure of behavior for important sub-groups in 
the samp'e and in the population. If the sample shows 
projected results that are within 5 per cent of a manu- 
facturer’s sales figures, then confidence can be placed in 
the estimates derived from sub-groups within the limits 


of its samp'e s 

Four examples of valid results will be shown from 
studies of soft drink consumption, magazines, auto- 
mobiles, and milk consumption conducted between 1936 
and 1948. These examples will illustrate the principles 
involved in achieving valid results, namely: (1) Validity 
of response with individuals (2) Adequate sample design. 


The principles of recency of event and intensity of 
impression must govern the form of inquiry concerning 
a particular product in order to achieve validity of 
individual response. This will be illustrated from studies 
cited and typical errors from other studies pointed out. 

Validit 
probability 
before thes 


in four studies was achieved without the use of 
sample designs. Two of them were conducted 
sampling methods were available. The other 


two incorporate some principles of these methods, One 
study requires a method of inquiry that renders prob- 
ability sample designs very impractical. 

In market research studies concerned with measure- 
ment of consumers’ behavior, the validity of the ques- 
tionnaire methods used is more important than sample 


design. The more valid methods may in some cases 
dictate sample designs that incur some risk of bias but 


still achieve adequate validity. 


2:10 pm An operational approach to the evaluation of 
office jobs. Epmenp E. Dupek, University of 
Washington. 

PROBLEM: The hypothesis was proposed that a simple, 

understandable, and easily used plan for the evaluation 

of office jobs could be based on the tasks or operations 
per ormed on each job. 

POPULATION: 150 ofi 

plant of a large manufacturer of radio sets and radio 


workers employed in a branch 


equipment 

PROCEDURE: First, a list of tasks performed on office 
jobs was prepared and the descriptions of these tasks 
were checked for clarity and completeness of coverage. 
The resulting list consisted of 139 tasks. Next, the tasks 
were evaluated by nineteen raters using the method 
of successive intervals. The average intercorrelation for 
all 19 raters was .79; the predicted riwi by Spearman 
Srown formula was 987. An average scale value was 
computed for cach task Finally, the resulting check 
list of 139 task items was used in the evaluation of a 


sample of 150 office positions. These positions were 
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evaluated by weighting scale values of relevant task- 
items for approximate amount of time spent on cach 
task. 

RESULTS: Position evaluations, as computed by this 
plan, correlated .64 with a proposed company point 
plan on the sample of 150 positions; and, .84 on a selected 
sample of 130 positions. 

CONCLUSIONS: The check-list plan took relatively little 
time in application and was ea 
tion. It is suggested that the check-list may also prove 
valuable for job description and position classification 
purposes. Further experimental trials with the check- 
list plan to determine its acceptability to management 
and workers will be undertaken. (Slides) 


sy to use for job evalua- 


2:25 pm A test of productive thinking. Grorcr K. 

Y and ALEXANDER G. Wesman, Psycho- 

logical Cor poration. : 

PROBLEM: Experience in industrial research laboratories 
suggests that academic aptitude and thoroughness of 
scientific training are not closely related to the inventive- 
hess of an engineer or scientist. Multiple-choice items 
do not lend themselves readily to the measurement of 
imagination. In an attempt to develop a better means of 
appraising ingenuity, a free response approach, called 
the “Test of Productive Thinking” has been prepared. 
PROCEDURE: This test consists of six hypothetical 
situations outside the range of experience of the subjects. 
The respondent is directed to accept the assumptions 
as given and to write down the important probable 
consequences which occur to him. A sample problem 
indicates the desired structure of responses, Ten minutes 
is allowed for cach problem. 


Scoring is based both on number and quality of respons 
Quality ratings depend upon originality and scope, 
rather than scientific accuracy. A scale of examples of 
various degrees of excellence has been established. 

CONCLUSIONS: The scores 


ssigned by two trained clerks 
working independently correlate better than 9. Split- 
half coefficients of reliability from several groups cluster 
about .9. Means, standard deviations, correlation. with 
other tests, and validity coefficients. will be presented. 


SYMFOSIUM: A CODE FOR THE DISTRIB- 
UTION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 


0-4:20 PM, Thursday, Empire Room, Shirley 


(Sponsored Jointly by Divisions 5, 12, 13, 14, 16 and 17. 
See page 238.) 


SUFERVISOR-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
2:50-3:50 PM, Thursday, Officers’ Club, 
Cosmopolitan 
Rensis Likert, Chairman 
2:50 pm A quantitative study of reciprocal empathy al 

labor leaders and industrial management. H. Hn. 
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; and FRANK MILLER, 


Lois RE 


REMME 
Purdue University. 
PROBLEM: To study the reciprocal empathy of labor 
leaders and industrial management. 
POPULATION: A national sample of 101 labor leaders and 
a midwestern sample of 200 members of industrial 
management above the level of foreman. 
PROCEDURE: The attitudes of 101 labor leaders toward 
s measured by means of a 


industrial supervision was 
standardized test, Mow Supercise?. A sample of 42 labor 
answered 


lcaders representative of the larger sample also 
would. 


the items as a typical man in management 
Similarly a sample of 200 members of industrial mani 
rious industries were 
questions 


ige- 


ment above the foreman level in 
tested as themselves and as they judged the 
would be answered by (1) labor leaders and (2) rank- 
and-file labor union membe Both labor leaders and 
members of management supplied personal data on age, 
experience, education and number of persons represented 


orsupervised. 


ed will consist of the possible 


statistics and the 
the psycholog al 


The data to be present 
intercomparisons of the descriptive 
relationships of personal data to 


dimensions measured by the test scor 
averages and me: 


rsonal data factors 


es. 
asures of 
RESUL 


Intercomparisons of ave 
variability and the relationship of pe 
to scores on Mow Supervise? will be presenti —— à 
CONCLUSIONS: As warranted Ly the data. These: 


T „y show that laor 
Process of | eing analyzed. Thus far they show t es 
) with management n n 


ne in industrial rcla- 
by labor leaders, 
st scores for 


leaders compare favorable 
edge of principles of mental hygien 
cous projection 


tons, considerable erron 
age and tc 


and negative correlation between 
labor leaders. 

behavior and 
lely differ- 
Uni- 


[ supervisory De 
ty in two WI 
AN MACCOBY; 


3205 PM The relationship of SUP 
attitudes to group productiv? 
ent industrial settings. NATH 
versity of Michigan. 

In order to discover what spec 

Visory behavior and attitudes are aa 
4 S 
cam industrial e 
-at situation consists | 

The ere in ie home € 

; while the second i$ ma 

is ection gangs on à 

res have been 

mploy- 
groups 
materia 


ific patterns of super- 
associated with differ- 
» working under 
settings 


enees dm the productivity 
ts of 


Supery ision, two widely differing 
Were selected for study- 
Matched sections of clerica 
fa large insurance compan. : 
Up of matched maintenance-of Way - 
railroad, Independent productivity p 
obt AM supers = 
Ces pe rforming EN 
The uet i methods of 
analy 


asu 
rs and € 
ained in both situations. work 
of paired high and low 
Were intensively interviewed. 
Was coded in the standard content 
the Survey Research Center. The p 


Andi situations 25 
findings common to the two situat of the im 
uniq c 

ue 


plications 


3 z som 
to cach situation and 59! 


tese s 
the Se findings. 
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3:20 pm A case study of the process of applying research 
findings to administrative action. FLoyp C. Maxx 
and Rensis LIKERT, University of Michigan. 

This study is a part of the program of systematic 
research on the problems of human relations in group 
organization now in progress at the Survey Research 
Center, Institute for Social Research, University of 
Michigan. 

During the first half of 1948, a study was made in a 
public utility to determine (1) factors related to different 
dimensions of employee morale, and (2) relationships 
isting between the supervisory philosophies and prac- 


e 
tices of supervisors at different levels. Data were col- 
lected through (1) extensive, fixed-alternative question- 
naires administered to 8,000 non-supervisory employ 
(2) personal interviews with all non-supervisory em- 
ployees in high and low morale groups, and (3) intensive 
personal interviews with all supervisors at all levels of 
management. To translate the research findings of this 
survey into action the following principles concerning 
organizational structure and group motivation are being 


used: 
(1) The participation and involvement of all levels of 
ory personnel in the analy- 


line management and superv 
sis and interpretation of findings. 

(2) The involvement of top management in the data re- 
introduction process. 

(3) The presentation of findings to two levels of manage- 
ment at the same time. The levels of management in- 
volved in each situation are the organizational families 
whose members have common interests and problems, 
and are in a position to share their experiences and think- 
ing about the result. n 
The techniques of group partici 
and group decisions are being utilized by top manage- 
nt and participating line operators in different ways 
in differing degrees. These differences. result. in 
with which the data 


sions, 


ion, group discus: 


me 


and : 
varving degrees of effectivene: 


are being aceepted and utilized. 


3:35 pu The effect of supervisory attitudes and practices 
mployee satisfactions. DonaLp C. Petz, Uni- 


on ¢ 
versity of Michigan. 

This study is one in à series of studies on problems 
of human re lations in group situations that are in progress 
at the Survey Research Center, Institute for Social 
University of Michigan. 

To discover what relationships exis 
attitudes and practices, and the satisfactions 
ions of employees working directly under 


Research, 
PROBLEM: 
supervisors’ 
or dissatisfact 


these supervisors. l 
PULATION: Over 8,000 non-supervisory employees 
PO N: 


| their 750 immediate supervisors, in a large public 
anc " 


tility. . - . : 
j CEDURES! A self-administered, multiple-choice ques- 
PROCE : 


tionnaire was gl 


between 


ven to all employees to obtain their at- 
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titudes and perceptions regarding 128 aspects of the work 
situation. A personal interview was held with all first- 
line supervisors, and the verbatim transcripts coded 
into 95 measures. 
zixDINGs: The relationships between employee satisfac- 
tions and the following supervisory variables (among 
others) will be presented: (1) Degree to which supervisor 
is concerned with employees as individuals, or as de- 
personalized workers; (2) Type of recognition that 
supervisor gives for good work; (3) Degree to which 
supervisor encourages employee participation in decision- 
making; (4) Degree to which supervisor takes sides 
with employees or with management in cases of conflict 
between them; (5) Degree of social closeness or separa- 
tion between supervisor and employees; and (6) The 
supervisor's own satisfactions or dissatisfactions with 
his wages, promotional opportunities, his own superiors, 
etc. 
The effects both of single supervisory variables and 
of combinations or patterns of supervisory variables will 
be presented. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY BY MILITARY 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH 
8:50-9:35 AM, Friday, Officers’ Club, 
Cosmopolitan 
Donatp E. Barr, Chairman 

8:50 am Validity of the Army’s officer efficiency report. 

E. K. TAYLOR, J. B. CARROLL and B. J. WINER, 

Personnel Research Section, AGO. 
PROBLEM: It was desired to investigate the validity of the 
Army's Officer Efficiency Report two years after its 
installation in actual use, with special emphasis on its 
validity for officers of the Regular Army. 
PROCEDURES: Criterion data were obtained through 
field studies for approximately 2,000 officers in the 
Regular Army. The criterion form consisted of 20-point 
rating scales on (1) general likeableness or sociability; 
(2) overall value to the service, and (3) job performance: 
and were accomplished by a varying number of asso- 
ciates ("buddies") of the rated officer. Regularly-ac- 
complished efficiency reports (Form 67-1) were pulled 
from official files in the Department of the Army. 
RESULTS: The validity of the new Officer Efficiency 
Report against a buddy-rating criterion is .45, over all 
officer grades; the figure rises to .50 for Cols. The validity 
of the form in use prior to July 1947, against the same 
criterion, is .31. It is tentatively concluded that an 
efficiency report which includes forced-choice elements 
is more valid than one consisting simply of graphic 
scales. Possible interpretations of this result are offered. 


9:05 Aw Reliability of scaling of descriptive comments 
on officer efficiency. A G. Bayrorr and S. C 
Markey, Personnel Research Section, AGO. ` 


PROBLEM: The Army Officer Efficiency Report contains 
an objective section (forced-choice sections and rating 
scales) and free comments describing efficiency of per- 
formance. A study was made to determine the scorability 
of the descriptive comments. 
POPULATION: A sample of one hundred officers applying 
for commission in Regular Army. 
PROCEDURE: (1) Comments were typed on cards without 
identification and submitted for evaluation to two groups 
of three fiel grade officers and two groups of three 
civilian personnel technicians. (2) Each person evaluated 
all comments on a five point scale of desirability for 
Regular Army. (3) Intercorrelations were computed 
among scalers and between total scale scores and scores 
on the objective sections. 
RESULTS: (1) Average intercorrelations between scalings 
by any two officers were .62 for one group and .82 for 
the other group. (2) Reliabilities (Spearman-Brown) 
for two officers were .76 in one group and .90 in the 
other; for three officers, .83 and .93 respectively. (3) 
Correlations for civilian evaluations were similar. (4) 
Correlations between total scale score for three evaluators 
and the objective parts ranged from .57 to .72. 
CONCLUSIONS: Free comments describing officers! effi- 
ciency may be scaled with considerable agreement and 
may show sizeable correlation with objective indicators 
of efficiency. 
B. J. Winer and S. H. King collaborated on this study. 


9:20 am Study of comparative efficiency of several 
fitness report (merit-rating) systems. Francis F. 
Meptanp, US Marine Corps. 

PROBLEM: To develop a system of Fitness Report which 

adequately reflects military proficiency of Marine Corps 

personnel. 

POPULATION: Criterion group of 400 Marine Corps officers 

in the rank of Major and Lieutenant Colonel. i 

PROCEDURE: (1) Selection of criterion group by nominat- 

TE = groups of 40 individuals) on basis of 

ral ind preference and conversion of this preference 

n o linear score for each individual. (2) Administra- 
tion of experimental forms in field tri 
form are used in field tria]. 

RESULTS: (1) Validity 

each of the forms used. 

ject officers are evaluated 


al. Five types of 


coefficients are determined for 
(2) Critical comments from sub- 
l and summarized. 


CONCLUSIONS: Di i 
A ONS: Discussion of procedure recommended for 
ption by the Marine Corps. 


METHODS FOR EVALUATING PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 


10:00-11:00 AM, Friday, Officers’ Club, 
Cosmopolitan 


Tuomas W. HARRELL, Chairman 


10:00 a 
MA methodology for appraising employee 
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services. RONALD F. Witsox, Epwarp T. RANEY, 
and Joux H. RAPPARLIE, Wayne University. 

In a large industrial plant in Detroit, a multiple ap- 
proach was made to the study and evaluation of em- 
ployee services. The purposes were to discover the 
prevailing opinions of the salaried employees towards 
the employee. cafeteria (i.e., to what extent were they 
satisfied with it) and what services they would like 
added to make it more satisfactory. 

To find out what informal standards were used in 
judging food services, five students from Wayne Uni- 
versity had luncheon in each of five industrial cafeterias 
in Detroit. The students rotated their visits to them so 
that each was visited on a different day of the week by 
a different student. After the v the students ranked 
the food services and filled out descriptive reports of the 
food selected, its attractiveness, its price, the manner 
in which it was served, ete. Much of this description 
Was contained in an open-end question. 

The student reports formed the bases for a question- 
naire constructed in cooperation with a plant manage- 
Ment group; this questionnaire was distributed with a 
covering letter by the factory manager to 1,387 employ- 
ees. There was 84 per cent return. 

As a check-up device, a random sampl 
ployees were interviewed on substantially the same 
Their re- 


e of 100 em- 


questions contained on the questionnaire. 
Sponses form the basis for a reliability check on the 
tabulations. 

The five students made a final check on the nearby 
food services which the employees patronized if they 
did not patronize the plant cafeteria. Comments about 
comparability of prices, attractiveness, cleanliness were 
checked by the same standards and by the same rating 
method originally used by the students. These compari- 
Sons also tend to check the employees" questionnaire 


responses, (Slides) 


10:15 Am Reading abilities of executives: appraisal ofa 
method for improving communication. Canor S. 
BELLows, Grosse Pointe Park, M ich. ; . 

PROBLEM: To evaluate the effectiveness of a course in 

reading methods for industrial and business managers. 

POPULATIO: iveral groups of executive personnel were 

trained. Data analysis is based on the participants on 

whom 14 or more measures of reading proficiency were 
available. The managers represented in this study were 
employed in two industrial plants and a bank. — 

) ining period was 

The following 

f the Michigan 

ests at the begin- 

eed. checks 


PROCEDURE: A planned 13 hour trai 
Scheduled for 10 consecutive weeks. 
Measures were obtained: alternate forms o 
Speed of Reading and Nelson-Denny t 
hing and end of the course; 
(Strang 1000-word. selections) made wee 
course. Course content included disc 


6 or more SI 
kly during the 
ussion of various 


on 
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reading skills, practice in their application, and use of 
the Harvard reading films as a pacing device. 
RESULTS: As measured by the Michigan Speed of Read- 
ing test, the group increased rate from the 12th to the 
16th grade level. In paragraph reading (comprehension) 
as measured by the Nelson-Denny, the group scored 
at about the 45th percentile for college seniors at the 
beginning of the course; at approximately the 70th at 
the end of the course. Average gain in words per minute 
(Strang exercises) was about 175. The group averaged 
about 275 words per minute at the beginning; 450 at 
the end. 
CONCLUSIONS: The findings suggest that adults of above 
average reading ability can profit by training in reading 
skills. There is probably a significant saving in time for 
the business or industrial executive who increases his 
rate even as little as 50 words per minute. 

Special acknowledgment is made to Carl Rush Jr. 


10:30 am A technique for evaluating the predicted suc- 
cess of a training program. FRANK PAUL CASSENS, 
Lago Oil and Transport Co., Aruba, Netherlands 
West Indies. 

PROBLEM: How to determine the value of a training 
program when only a very few graduates have been out 
long enough to demonstrate the value of the training. 
POPULATION: 77 graduates of an Apprentice training 
program, 87 per cent of whom had graduated less than 
three years previou and, 55 men who had started 
in the ranks and had risen to be foremen. 
PROCEDUR (1) A predicted promotional trend for the 
apprentice Graduates was computed and compared with 
the actual promotional trend for the foremen. The 
comparisons were made for four occupational levels 
to sce if consistency of trend existed from level to level. 
(2) The technique used for obtaining predictions was 
to compute a predicted percentage that would reach a 
certain level at any one cut-off point in time, such as 
12 months, 24 months etc. To do this a variation of the 
standard 2X2 multiple contingency table was used. 
The variation consisted of utilizing only three of the 
cells, the cases in the double negative cell being ex- 
cluded. 
RESULTS: (1) Definite pattern relationships were obtained 
between graphs of promotional trends between ap- 
prentices and foremen. (2) The predicted success of 
graduating apprentices could then be demonstrated to be 
very good in comparison with a group that had already 
demonstrated a successful pattern. (3) Whereas a graph 
of actual success of trainees would have been limited to 
onc or two years the technique permitted the computa- 
tion of the predicted expectancy of success for an in- 
definite number of years. 

coxcLUsiONS: By utilizing a technique of comparing 

predicted success of trainees with actual success of nons 

trainees the predicted success of a training program can 
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be evaluated and demonstrated with some degree of 
confidence. 


10:45 AM A method for evaluating employee communi- 
cations media. Epwarp T. Raney, Wayne Uni- 
versity. 

With a view to the development of standards to 
guide industrial editors in preparation of their employee 
communications, analysis was made of the subject 
content of company publications with description of 
the relative reading difficulty of the various types of 
material. Twenty-seven plant newspapers for a one-year 
period (July, 1947 to June, 1948) were analyzed for 
content. Article headings were disregarded for purposes 
of classification of the content of the articles; instead 
a system of 7 major areas of interest (personal news, 
plant news, management information, etc.) was used 
with 27 sub-headings. The analyst read the article and 
classified it according to defined classifications. Columnar 
inches were measured. Pictures pertinent to the articles 
or pictures classified by content were included in the 
columnar inches measures. Results show that personal 
news comprise 45 per cent of the contents; plant news, 
15 per cent; product news, 13 per cent; management 
information, 5 per cent; employer programs, 8 per cent; 


economics, 4 per cent; miscellaneous, 8 per cent; and 
make-up, 2 per cent. 

Another part of the study was concerned with prep- 
aration of Flesch readability indexes by a simplified 
method. A “reading-ease calculator" was devised, which 
is illustrated by slide. It was found that 68 per cent of 
1000 articles are too difficult for the majority of in- 
dustrial readers, by defined standards, The implications 
of this finding upon preparation of standards for in- 
dustrial editors can be scen. 

A follow-up of this study will be to call together a 
group of the industrial editors concerned with these 
publications. Informed of the content analysis and thc 
relative difficulty of the reading material, discussion can 
develop more practicable rules for preparing copy for 
industrial communications to employees. (Slides) 


SYMPOSIUM: THE ROLE OF THE CONSULTING 
ORGANIZATION IN THE APPLICATION 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


1:10-3:50 PM, Friday, Lincoln Room, Shirley 


(Sponsored Jointly by Divisions 13 and 14. Attendance 
limited to members of Divisions 13 and 14. See 
page 277.) 


DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


SYMPOSIUM ON THE TEACHING OF 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


8:50-10:50 AM, Tuesday, Room A, Cosmopolitan 
SipxEv L, Pressey, Chairman 


Participants: 

Paul E. Eiserer. Democratic methods in the teach- 
ing of educational psychology. 

Ray Simpson. The content of undergraduate courses 
in educational psychology. 

Theodore Harris. Bridging the gap between theory 
and practice in undergraduate course for pro- 
spective teachers. 

Panel: 

WILLIAM CLARK TROW, ROBERT A. Davis, ASAHEL 

D. Wooprurr, WILLIAM A, BROWNELL, DEAN A. 

WORCESTER. 


PROBLEMS OF COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 


11:10 AM-12:10 PM, Tuesday, Silver Glade 
Cosmopolitan 


H. H. Remmers, Chairman 


11:10 am The differential prediction of college marks by 
A.C.E. scores. R. Travis OSBORNE, WILMA B 


SANDERS, and James E. Gre 
Georgia. 
PROBLEM: Although scores on the A.C.E. Psychological 
Examination are widely available on college freshmen, 
relatively few studie 


E, University of 


\ have been reported dealing with 
the differential predictive significance of Q, L, and Total 
mm in various subject matter areas, according to Sex- 
he present study re s detailed. findi i 
present study reports detailed findings concerning 
the extent to which part and total A.C 
predictive of academic success of m 
measured by the following criteria: average marks for 
Fa dri gp . 
ill, Winter, and Spring quarters separately; yearly 
average mark; marks in each of 41 
POPULATION 


2. scores are 
ales and females as 


specific college courses- 
he subjects consisted of 639 male and 319 
female entering freshmen of the 
Fall Quarter, 1946, 

PROCEDURES: Data on the A.C.E. scores 
criteria of academic success we 
processed by conventional 


University of Georgia, 


and the several 
re punched on cards and 
; 1 Hollerith procedures. The 
differential predictive significance of part and total 
A.C.E. Scores was determined from Pearson product- 
moment coefficients of correlation. 

RESULTS: Analyses of the differential predictive signifi- 
cance of the A.C.E. test will be reported according to the 
following breakdowns: (a) type of score —Q, L and "Total; 
(b) sex; (c) 41 courses distributed in the following sub- 
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ject areas~-journalism, social sciences, biological scien- 
ces, physical sciences, languages, fine arts. 

CONCLUSIONS: Among others, the following major con- 
clusions were drawn concerning the differential predic- 
tive significance of A.C.E. scores: (a) L scores are 
generally superior to Q scores; (b) academic success of 
females is somewhat better predicted than that of males; 
(c) among both sexes, Fall quarter marks are better 
predicted than are Winter, Spring, or yearly marks; 
(d) success in certain subject-matter areas is predicted 
with markedly greater accuracy than in other subjects. 


11:25 Aw Predicting scholastic achievement of first- 
year graduate students at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. RALPH E. Jenson, U niversity of Pittsburgh. 

PROBLEM: To evaluate the graduate scholastic predictive 

power of high-level aptitude tests combined with under- 

graduate quality point average for different groups of 
first-year graduate students. 

POPULATIONS: The departmental samples of first-year 

graduate students included 177 from Education, 62 from 

English, 49 from Chemistry, and 47 from Psychology. 

PROCEDURE: The samples were given a selected battery of 

high-level aptitude tests carly in their first semester of 

graduate study. This battery consisted of: 0) Miller 

Analogies Test, form G; (2) Cooperative Reading Com- 

prehension Test, higher form, C2; and (3) Towa Mathe- 

matics Aptitude Test, series MA-2, form M. The ei 
terion measure—graduate quality point average- was 
computed on 12 to 30 semester hours ot credit. 

RESULTS: The chief findings of the study were: (1) e 

Eraduate groups differed significantly in their esp 

performance on 80 per cent of the group-variable Vm 

parisons; (2) the multiple R's between the best com m es 

tion of predictors and graduate quality point oe, t 

the groups were; Education 49, English .57, Chemis 

58; (3) the standard errors o 

age ran approxi- 

English, and 


74, and Psychology 
estimating graduate quality point aver 
matiely .3 quality point for Education, 
Psychology and .4 for Chemistry. 

CONCLUSIONS: (1) In studies aimed 
ate scholarship from given variables, v 
made first to ascertain the extent of group d! E a 
Performance on these variables before multiple p 
ed to the scores; (2) when us 
r predictors, à pre- 


at predicting gradu- 
checks ought be 
rences in 


lon formulae are appli 


Singly or in combination with othe sting scholastic 
dictor should be employed oy gery? real weight; 
&chios 5 $ Jedee of its rea P 

Achievement only with knowledg form 


in be reduced to a 


and (3) findings of such a study ei maximize their 
Which permits administrative officers to. Ma 


aduate study. 
Use in resolving everyday problems of gra 
s g yda; 


apy with failing 
11:40 am Nondircetive group psychothe i. sal Wo 
college students. THEODORE LANDSMA- 


: "ergqeuse Unit 
LIAM D. SHELDON, Syracuse 


AA 


PROBLEM: Are the effects of nondirective group psycho- 
therapy different from those of conventional teaching 
methods in helping college students academically and 
personally 

POPULATION: Two balanced groups of college students, 
who have asked for academic help, male and female, 
totalling 30 students. 

PROCEDURE: Groups are balanced with regard to in- 
telligence, Iowa Silent Reading Test scores and Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality scores. One group is given in- 
struction in the conventional lecture-discussion manner 
while the other is instructed in a manner derived from 
nondirective psychotherapeutic techniques. Both groups 
meet together for a lecture-discussion session once a 
week. Tests are re-administered at the close of the semes- 
ter. Students! weekly reaction papers and electrical 
recordings of class sessions are analyzed qualitatively. 
At the close of the study groups are compared with re- 
gard to changes in tests and in academic record. One 
year follow-up study of academic records of the students 
is made. 

RESULTS: Significant differences in favor of nondirective 
group is found for academic record immediately follow- 
ing class. No significant differences are discovered in 
reading and personality scores. Less nondirective group 
students eventually drop out of school. Initial negative 
attitudes of nondirective group and later changes are 
traced. 

CONCLUSIO ndications are that nondirective methods 
may be profitably employed in the treatment of students 
with academic problems. Other conclusions are further 
qualified in the light of the data. 


11:55 am Educational backgrounds in assortative mat- 
ing. EDWARD L. CLARK, Northwestern University. 
PROBLEM: To determine the extent to which college class- 
room and personnel records revealed assortative mating 
among college students. 
POPULATION: The subjects used were about 850 couples, 
former students of a university. The records of these 
subjects in college from 1920 to 1949 are unusual, if not 
unique, in studies of assortative mating in that the rec- 
ords were on file in most cases before the marriage part- 
ners were even acquainted with each other. 
restLts: Most of the variables studied are indicated in 
the results reported below. Preliminary correlations 
indicate that family backgrounds of marriage partners 
were a factor. Brussell-Barr ratings of fathers’ occupa 
tions gave an r of about .50. Low positive correlations 
were obtained between the educations of fathers (r 
= 5) and between educations of mothers (r = .07) 
while place of birth of parents when defined as native or 
foreign showed a somewhat higher rc 


itionship. (Cor- 
relations between years of formal education of parents as 


reported by husbands was .03 and as reported by wives 
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51). Occupational ratings of fathers-inlaw showed no 
correlation with grades of wives or with grades ot hus- 
bands, but in both cases gave rs above .20 with test 
scores made at entrance. Correlations for couples be- 
tween heights was above .35 and for weights was .23. 
Age differences were small and in one seventh of the mar- 
riages the wife was older while in about one fifth she was 
born the same year. The correlation between high 
school ranks was .16, between college grade averages 
was .29, and between test scores was A1 for scholastic 
aptitude and .19 for English test scores. The differential 
effects on correlations of fraternity membership, church 
preference, propinquity, and relative ages were also 
determined. 


STUDIES OF TEACHING ABILITY AND 
RELATED PROBLEMS 


4:00-5:15 PM, Tuesday, Officers’ Club, Cosmopolitan 
A. S. Barr, Chairman 


4:00 pw Interrelationships of various teaching criteria. 
H. H. Remmers, Donatp N. Exxiorr and F. D. 
Martin, Purdue University. 

PROBLEM: To determine the relationship between various 

criteria of teaching success on the teaching level. The pres- 

ent study seeks to determine the interrelationships of: 

1) achievement of students; 2) ratings given teachers 

by their students; 3) subject-matter knowledge of the 

teacher; 4) teacher’s knowledge of mental hygiene 
principles in teaching. 

POPULATION: 35 teachers teaching the same general 

chemistry course. 

PROCEDURE: Measures of the four criteria listed above 

were obtained as follows: (1) Student achievement. By 

means of a multiple regression equation between fresh- 
man placement tests of ability and grades (based upon 
department-wide tests and grading and so not subject to 
instructor differences in grading), each student’s pre- 
dicted grade was obtained and compared with his ob- 
tained grade. These “discrepancy scores” were then 
averaged for the students of each teacher; this was the 
measure of student achievement. (2) Ratings. Obtained 
on a formal rating scale which covered the various rele- 
vant aspects of teaching in the laboratory and inrecita- 
tion sections. (3) Teacher's subject-matter knowledge. 
Measured by achievement tests. (4) Knowledge of teach- 
ing psychology. Measured by How Teach and Learn in 
College, a test which covers various teaching situations 
involving different psychological principles. The inter- 
relationships of these four criteria were investigated by 
determining the correlations between them. 

RESULTS: Results are not yet completely processed. Thus 
far, slight negative relationships have been found be- 
tween criteria 2 and 4 and positive relationships have 

been found between criteria 1 and 2. 

CONCLUSIONS: On the basis of as yet incomplete data, it 
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appears that student ratings of teaching are valid in 
terms of achievement of the students after their scholastic 
ability has been partialled out; they are not, however, 
related systematically to grades when scholastic ability 
is not partialled out. 


4:15 PM An analysis of teacher examination scores of 
college seniors who expect to become teachers. 
Davıp G. Ryans, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

PROBLEM: (1) What factors seem to be associated with the 
Teacher Examination attainment (scores on tests of 
non-verbal ability, verbal comprehension, general cul- 
ture, educational psychology, measurement and guid- 
ance, and principles of teaching) of college seniors who 
are preparing to become school teachers? What patterns 
of intellectual and cultural background, and professional 
information, are characteristic of students preparing to 
teach different grades or subjects? (2) How do the 
Teacher Examination scores of college seniors who ex- 
pect to teach compare with the scores of experienced 
teachers? 
POPULATION: Approximately 4,500 graduating seniors 
in over 100 U.S. collegs and universities, who took the 
1949 National Teacher Examinations. 
PROCEDURE: Classification of scores according to test 
and according to such variables as: sex; teaching level; 
kind of position named as first teaching preference; 
and number of years candidate expects to teach. Com- 
parison of obtained scores with those of a national group 
of experienced teachers. Study of trends in scores of 
college seniors taking the National Teacher Examina- 
tions between 1946 and present. 

RE 


ULIS: Differential patterns of scores are apparent for 
teachers preparing to teach different grades and subjects; 
sex differences are in evidence and are more pronounced 
at the elementary than the secondary level of teaching; 
the test score patterns of graduating seniors 


and ex- 
perienced teachers are similar for particular 


subject- 
matter groups, but scores for the two groups differ in 
magnitude; there are few significant trends so far as 


Shift in test score pattern over the past four years is 
concerned. (Slides) 


4:30 pm Age trends in children’s evaluation of behavior 
as approved or disapproved by classroom teachers- 
Sam L. WrrRYoL, Syracuse University. 

PROBLEM: To identify and to estimate the relative im- 

portance of behavior categories interpreted by children 

as approved or disapproved by classroom teachers and 
to compare this evaluation with that made by student 
teachers and by teachers in Service. 

POPULATION: À total of 1170 S's, 80 boys and 80 girls at 

each of grades 6-12 and 50 teachers, participated in the 

preliminary study. A different population of 1120 


» 
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children, 40 teachers, and 280 Education students co- 
operated in the final phase. 
PROCEDURE: Questionnaires administered to children 
and, in modified form, to teachers asked, “. .. things a 
boy (girl) of your age could do for which his (her) teach- 
ers would praise him (her)?” **. . . scold him (her) ?” The 
6,260 praise responses obtained were analyzed into 25 
different categories of behavior, and the 6,944 scold re- 
Sponses were analyzed into 16 categories. A slide was 
prepared for each combination of the ten most frequently 
mentioned praise (and scold) categories. The 90 slides 
Were presented to the second population with instruc- 
tions to indicate the behavior for which they would be 
praised (or scolded) most by teachers. Instructions for 
teachers and Education students were appropriately 
modified. 
RESULTS: Scale values for the praise and scold categories 
indicate highly similar rankings for the sexes and the 
Seven age groups. The dispersion of the scale values in- 
creases substantially with age. The girls demonstrate 
Sreater discrimination at all age levels. 
CONCLUSIONS: In our culture there appear to be iden- 
tifiable and relatively stable values with respect to 
behavior interpreted as teacher approved (and disap- 
Proved). Substantial growth in ranking the relative im- 
Portance of these social values occurs during the adoles- 
Cent years. The social behavior values identified in this 
Study include many of the types of behavior and per- 
Sonality traits associated generally with desirable forms 
of social behavior in our culture. 


4:45 PM Students! attitudes toward school life as re- 
vealed by a sentence completion test. FRANK Costin, 
University of Illinois and PAUL E. EisERER, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

PROBLEM: What kinds of attitudes toward various phases 

of school life Will students reveal by means of a sentence 

Completion test? 

POPULATION: 74 eleventh grade students, 37 of each sex. 

PROCEDURE: A 40-item sentence completion test, con- 

Structed by the authors, was administered to the above 

Population. It differs from analagous projective tests 

requently used in sentence completion research in that: 

a) Eight of the sentence stimuli are structured around 

School Situations, (2) All of these cight stimuli are “non- 

Personal”, i.c. stimulus reads “a school” rather than “my 

School” or “this school". 

E All responses (786) to the test stimuli were analyzed. 

ende sponse was classified according to the ME 

life: o expressed toward the following areas " e 

life es School in general, (2) specific aspects o cm 

cach of y rie, (4) students. Each response vi hi 
figi u four areas was further classified into “pos 
a? negative”, and “neutral” attitudes. 
te following are indicative of the kinds of hypotheses 
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being tested: (1) There are differences in the kinds of 
attitudes students reveal toward various areas of school 
life. (2) Attitude toward school life is a pervasive feeling 
which is expressed through other than the structured 
“school stimuli”. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Some tentative conclusions 
from the data are: (1) Students tend to identify with 
each other more than they do with any other aspect of 
school life. (2) Students express a “stereotyped opposi- 
tional attitude” toward school as an institution. This 
“opposition” is not as apparent toward specific aspects of 
school life. (3) Negative attitudes concerning teachers 
are greater than negative attitudes expressed in other 
areas. (4) The sentence completion test has significant 
possibilities as a technique for investigating "school 
morale". 


5:00 px An experimental evaluation of two different 
methods of teaching music appreciation. MORTON 
J. Kesron, University of New Mexico. 
PROBLEM: To determine which of two methods is more 
effective in teaching music appreciation. 
POPULATION: One hundred and forty seven junior and 
senior high school students of the University of Min- 
nesota High School were divided into three experimental 
groups and three control groups. 
PROCEDURE: These students were taught music ap- 
preciation by two different methods for an entire school 
year. The control groups listened to phonograph record 
ings of serious classical music without any comment 
other than the announcement of the music to be heard. 
The experimental groups listened to these recordings and 
in addition were subjected to lecture material designed 
to arouse interest in the music to be heard. Tests ad- 
ministered to the students at the beginning and again 
at the end of the year to determine possible results of 
differential treatment included the Keston Music Pref- 
erence Test, the Keston Music Recognition Test (a 
description of these tests will be given), and the Oregon 
Music Discrimination Test. Other information gathered 
at the beginning of the experiment included LO, Grade 
Point Average, Socio-economic rating, Seashore Meas- 
ures of Mus 


al Talent, Kwalwasser Test of Music In- 
formation and Appreciation, and the Kwalwasser-Ruch 
Test of Musical Accomplishment. 

RESULTS 


Analyses of covariance were run between the 


final music preference test scores of the experimental and 
control groups when the initial music preference test 


scores and each of the other variables were held constant 
or climinated statistically from the study. The result- 
ing F ratios revealed a significant difference between the 
experimental group and the control group 
CONCLUSIONS: The method of instruction in music ap- 
preciation which utilizes lecture material and phono- 
graph recordings is superior to the use of recordings 
without comment. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF READING AND 
RELATED PROBLEMS 


9:00-9:45, AM Wednesday, Rooms B&C, Cosmopolitan 
ARTHUR I. Gates, Chairman 


9:00 Am Qualitative differences in the vocabulary re- 
sponses of children. HERMAN FEIFEL, Personnel 
Research Section, AGO, Irvine Lorce, Teachers 
College, Columbia. 

PROBLEM: Clarification and extension of our knowledge 

concerning the stages in concept functioning and develop- 

mental thinking as evinced by children through an 
analysis of their qualitative responses to words. 

POPULATION: 900 white and American born school 

children, ranging in age from six through fourteen years, 

with 100 children at each vear level about equally 
divided as to sex, and slightly above average in intelli- 


gence. 
PROCEDURE: The Form L Stanford-Binet Vocabulary 
Test was administered to the 900 children and all their 
verbatim responses, i.e., each definition to every word 
of the Test, were qualitatively analyzed by means of 
reliable fivefold qualitative category system. Statistical 
analysis utilizing the critical ratio technique was made 
of the qualitative differences in response between the 
younger and older children. 
RESULTS: Significant differences were found between the 
qualitative responses of the younger children and those 
of the older children. The younger children significantly 
more often gave use and description types of response, 
as well as demonstration, repetition, inferior explan - 
tion, and illustration kinds of definition, whereas the 
older children significantly more often employed the 
synonym and explanation types of response. 
CONCLUSIONS: (1) Characteristic differences exist in the 
thinking of younger children when compared with older 
children similar in background. (2) Younger children 
perceive words as “concrete” ideas and emphasize the 
isolated or particular aspects of their meaning, whereas 
the older children stress the abstract or "class" features 
in their meanings for the words. (3) A strong similarity 
appears between the qualitative responses used by 
younger children and abnormals. (4) Qualitative analysis 
of the vocabulary responses of children can serve as an 
aid in supplementing other sources of data concerning 
the child’s mode of thinking. 


9:15 AM Anal of reading training effects, 
modification of Air University method. FRED Coury 
and Murray L. MIL 
stract exceeded 300-word limit.) 


9:30 am General semantics in the learning process 
Ernwoop Murray, University of Denver. 
One description of the learning process is that it in. 


using a Multiple 


ok, The Air University, (AV. 


cludes the obtaining of new insights along with appro- 
priate overt behavior in regard thereto. Learning pro- 
ceeds according to the silent and frequently unconscious 
evaluations which the learner has of the event or situa- 
tion with which he is becoming acquainted. Efficiency of 
learning depends upon the coverage and accuracy of ab- 
stracting behavior, of the ability of the learner to observe 
both similarities and differences, of ability to envisage 
relations at many levels of abstractness, of freedom from 
identification and absolutism. Learning is more thorough 
and valid as it focu upon relations, orderings, and 
dynamic structures instead of static objects or verbalisms. 
Particularly important in these respects is the use from 
general semantics of the extensional devices such as 
silent dating and indexing of the events being learned and 
the reactions in response thereto. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND 
BUSINESS MEETING 


1:40-3:40 PM, Wednesday, Room 321, Brown 


ARTHUR I. Gares, President, The Concept of Insight. 


THE NATURE AND MEASUREMENT 
OF HUMAN ABILITIES 


4:00-5:00 PM, Wednesday, Rooms B&C, Cosmopolitan 
GERTRUDE HILDRETH, Chairman 


4:00 pm Community concomitants of intelligence and 
achievement. ROBERT L. THORNDIKE, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. 

PROBLEM: To determine the correlation between the 

measured intelligence and achievement of the school 

children in a community and sociological, economic, and 
educational characteristics of the community. 

POPULATION: A group of 154 communities, over 2500 in 

population, scattered widely throughout the United 

States. 


PROCEDURE: Intelligence and achievement data were 


based on the standardization testing for the revised 
form of the Metropolitan Achievement Test, and were 
made available by the World Book Company. From these 
data an intelligence index and an achievement index were 
computed for each community. Sociological, economic 
and educational facts initi 


: about the communities were de- 
e 


rmined from the reports of the 1940 Census. The cor- 
relations among intelligence index, achievement index 
and all of the community variables were determined. 
l correlations were computed for predicting in- 
telligence and achievement indices from combinations 9 
community variables. 


RESULTS: Ele 


A ven out of 24 community factors were signif- 
icantly related to intelligence. 


pte These included: per cent 
* of adult illiterates, —.43- 
d 


per cent tenant occupancy: 
born 
28; 


—.39; median home rental 32: 


whit 7 per cent native 
He population .28; per cent. professional workers, - 


— "E 


» 
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per cent of females employed, —.26. The best combina- 

tion of four variables gave a multiple correlation of .55. 
The highest correlation with achievement index was 

-25, and only two of 24 variables gave correlations statis- 

tically significant at the .01 level. 

CONCLUSIO: 


Community factors appear to be more 
closely related to score on a verbal intelligence test than 
to performance on the Metropolitan Achievement Test. 
This finding is unexpected, and raises a number of prob- 
lems for further study. 


4:15 pm The differentiation of mental abilities at various 
age levels. Wirus W. Cragk, California Test 
Burcau, Los Angeles. 

PROBLEM: To furnish, by stati 

dence concerning the age lev 

abilities or factors become sufliciently discrete to be of 
consequence in relation to both educational and psy- 
chological theory and practice. 

POPULATION: Data for 3,000 cases of school pupils were 

available, based on the various series or levels of the 

California Test of Mental Maturity: Pre-Primary Series, 

572 cases, median C.A. 6 yr. 4 mo.; Primary Series, 725 

cases, median C.A. 9 yr. 3 mo.; Elementary Series, 1048 

cases, median C.A. 12 yr. 7 mo.; Intermediate Series, 

288 cases, median C.A. 14 yr. 3 mo.; and Advanced Series, 

600 cases, median C.A. 10 yr. 4 mo. 

PROCEDURE: This report summarizes a total of 366 zero- 

order correlations obtained by the Pearson product- 

Moment formula to show the extent to which there were 

differences between the mean variances at the different 

age levels. The data were factor analyzed by the Thur- 

Stone Centroid Method to determine the number of fac- 

tors required to account for the common factor variance, 

Specific factors, and error of measurement. . 

RESULTS: (1) The analysis of the zero-order correlations 

indicate that there are as many elements in the younger 

age levels as in the older age levels of the test. (2) The 
variances indicates that 
account for the 


tical analysis, further evi- 
which specific mental 


distribution of common factor 
about as many factors are required to 
Correlation matrix at each of the age levels. : 
CONCLUSIONS: The practical implications of these find- 
ings are that teachers in the lower as well as in the higher 
school grades should know the specific mental abilities 
of their pupils so that they can direct pupil learning in an 
efficient manner. Likewise, counselors should take these 
factors into account in educational and vocational guid- 
ance, 


" cor English. WILLTAM 
4:30 py An index of industriousness for English. WILLI 


C. Kratnwont, Illinois Institute of Technology. 
PROBLEM: (1) To find a method for measuring the nt 
Bible traits of industriousness and indolence In Topli 
as has been done in mathematics, (2) to discover il pu 
Work h t and if so, how long. (3) to find. thc 


abits per: 


effect of these work habits on the achievement of students 
in English. 


POPULATION: 308 sophomores at the Illinois Institute of 


"Technology. 
PROCEDURE: An index of industriousness in English was 
defined by means of aptitude and achievement tests. 


Using this index, the 308 sophomores were divided into 
an industrious, a normal and an indolent group whose 
characteristics were investigated. Methods used were 
correlation coefficients, critical ratios and the chi square 
test. 

RESULTS: (1) Work habits in English achievement were 
found to persist through the sophomore vear. (2) When 
ability in English was kept constant, significant correla- 
tion coefficients were found between achievement in 
English and indexes of industriousness with the exception 
of one group which was dominated by the ceiling effect 
due to limitation of ability. (3) Statistical characteristics 
of indexes of industriousness were discovered and proved. 
CONCLUSIONS: (1) It is possible to assign a number called 
an index of industriousness in English to an individual 
which will measure the intangil.le work habits of indus- 
trious and indolence in English. (2) Industrious work 
habits in English persisted over a period of at least 1 vear 
and 8 months. Indolent work habits also persisted, but 
not quite to the same extent. (3) Work habits definitely 
affected achievement in English. (4) Students with low 
ability in English had to work so hard to survive that 
bright students seemed indolent by comparison. (5) No 
student who had both low ability and indolent work 
habits was able to survive the sophomore year. (6) The 
results obtained for English paralleled very closely those 
obtained for mathematics. 


4:45 pat Speech and personality factors in the education 
of the blind. DonaLp M. BRIELAND, Grinnel College. 
PROBLEM: Do blind students of high school age differ from 
matched. controls in speech and personality characteris- 
tics? What implications do any resultant differences have 
on education of the blind? 

POPULATION: 84 high school students with 20/200 cor- 
rected vision or less from Minnesota and Wisconsin blind 
schools were matched with sighted controls for age, sex, 
socio-economic status, urban or rural residence, and 
speech training. (Matching on socio-economic status 
partially controlled intelligence.) 

PROCEDURE: Subjects all told the same short narrative. 
The performance was recorded and filmed. Ten trained 
speech teachers rated the preserved samples on speech 
characteristics which judgments in the literature indi- 
cated might differ. All s 
ceal obvious visual defe 


abjects wore dark glasses to con- 
* The Bell Adjustment In- 


ventory was administered. 
nESULT&: (1) The BLIND showed significantly. better 


voice ratings. Alleged problems in general effectiveness, 
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pitch modulation, vocal variety, and use of loudness were 
not found. Judges familiar with alleged differences could 
not successfully distinguish voice samples of the blind 
from control samples. (2) The sub-sample of 38 totally 
blind subjects showed significantly higher voice ratings 
than the partially sighted. (3) Bodily action ratings sig- 
nificantly favored sighted controls. (4) Blind subjects’ 
personality inventory scores showed significantly less 
satisfactory adjustment on health, social, and emotional 


factors. (5) Correlations between personality scores and 
speech ratings were insignificant. 

CONCLUSIONS: (1) Seeming differences in blind and 
sighted voice performance may be the result of a “halo” 
effect of blindness which creates an expectancy of inferior 
speech performance. (2) No special group voice training 
methods are needed. (3) Special stress on means to de- 
velop free bodily action is desired. (4) Mental hygiene tech- 
niques should be used to accomplish improved adjustment. 


DIVISION OF SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


PANEL DISCUSSION OF CASES 
9:15-11:45 AM, Tuesday, Mayfair Room, Brown 
Harrier E. O’SHea, Chairman 


Panel Members: PAUL COURTNEY, Frances EDWARDS, 
MILTON Sarrir, ELIZABETH Woops 
Panel discussion of characteristic cases which are likely 
to be met by school psychologists. Quite full descriptions 
of the cases will be given. 


BUSINESS MEETING, COMMITTEE REPORTS 
AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


1:40-4:40 PM, Tuesday, Mayfair Room, Brown 


BERTHA M. Luckey, President-elect, presiding 
ETHEL L. Cornett, President. Resolving Our Conflicts 


as lo the “ Nature and Nurture” of School Psycholo- 
gists, 


SYMPOSIUM: A CODE FOR THE DISTRIBUTION 


OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 


2:20-4:20 PM, Thursday, Empire Room, Shirley 


(Sponsored Jointly by Divisions 5, 12, 13, 14, 16 and 17. 


See page 238.) 


DIVISION OF COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE PSYCHOLOGISTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BY-LAWS 


6:00-8:00 PM, Monday, Crystal Room, Cosmopolitan 


HAROLD SEASHORE, Chairman 


MEASUREMENT AND COUNSELING 
11:10-12:10 AM, Tuesday, Room D, Cosmopolitan 
Leona Tyrer, Chairman 


11:10 am The differential aptitude tests as predictors in 
engineering training. RALPH F. BERDIE, University 
of Minnesota. 

PROBLEM: To determine the relationship between scores 

on the Differential Aptitude Tests and grades received 

during the freshman year in engineering college. 

POPULATION: Freshmen entering the Institute of Tech- 

nology in the University of Minnesota. N = 472. 

PROCEDURE: The tests were administered prior to the be- 

ginning of classes during the fall quarter of the freshman 

year. Correlations will be computed between test scores 
and total grades and grades in specific courses as of the 


end of the first quarter and as of the end of the freshman 
year. Multiple correlations 
be presented. 

RESULTS: Results will be presented in terms of correla- 
tions coefficients and regression equations l 
CONCLUSIONS: Insofar as no data are avail 
the effectiveness of these 


and regression equations will 


able concerning 
effect new tests in predicting grades in 
engineering training, the results ist i i 

l , s should assis al- 
uation of the tests. scade 


11:25 lationshi 
25 a Relationships among selected personality and 
interest inventories, W. 2 
t 5. WM. C. Corrie, University 0 
Kansas. usas j 
PROBLEM: 


the 34 pain whether relationships exist among 
sonality Tasent xs the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
of the S ry, the group and non-occupational keys 
T € Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men, the 
Frid Preference Record. (with MF key) ind ine Bell 
ae rows: d student form, : 
expressi ale s population of 400 adult male veterans 
Ing an interest in training or placement in profes- 
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sional level occupations was tested on the above listed 
instruments. k 

PROCEDURE: Pearson product-moment correlations were 
computed for the 561 combinations of the 34 scales by 
using electric calculators. The frequency distribution of 
these correlation coeficients was tested for symmetry and 
kurtosis by means of Fisher's gı and ge statistics. Magni- 
tude of correlation coctlicients were tested with Wallace 
and Snedecor's table of correlation and ¢ ratios significant 
at the 5 per cent level and at the 1 per cent level. 
RESULTs: 285 of these correlations were significant at the 
1% level of confidence with 399 degrees of freedom and 
44 were significant at the 5% level. Asymmetry and a 
Platykurtic distribution of the correlation coefficients 
was indicated by Fisher's g tests. There were few signifi- 
cant relationships indicated between the personality in- 
ventories and the interest inventories. Significant relation- 
ships exist between certain scales of the MMPI and the 
Bell, and between certain scales of the Strong and Kuder. 
CONCLUSIONS: This study does not show much relation- 
ship between the personality and interest inventories, 
although the personality inventories appear related and 
the interest inventories appear related. An hypothesis for 
further research is that relationship between personality 
and interest inventories may be curvilinear in nature and 
these Pearsonian correlations may be an underestimate, 
or the variance of the sample may be masking relation- 
ships of specific personality and interest groups. 


11:40 Am Progress-towards-graduation as à criterion 
of college achievement. STEPHEN C. CLARK, New 
Haven Y MCA Junior College. 

PROBLEM: To ascertain what factors are related to “Pro- 

Eress-towards-Graduation" and to evaluate its suitability 

as à criterion. 

POPULATION: 471 students entering F: 

ey YMCA Junior College—a private 

nin 


all 1946 at the New 
, part-time, ter- 


al, evening institution. 

PROCEDURE: ‘The number of sem 
by a student cither before withdrawing or after 2 
attendance (for the 25% still enrolled) is taken as the 
criterion. The sample is divided so that the 20% with the 
h those better; like- 
] with those poorer. 
grouped, and then 


ester hours credit earned 
j years 


€West credits can be compared wit 
Wise the top 21%% can be contraste 

ata on various known factors are 
the Chi-square test of significance is used. i 
RESULTS: (1) Some factors, notably High School Average, 
are of high significance at first (P of .00001), but of litve 
Or no significance later on (P of .29). (2) A few factors, 
namely ACE Psychological Test, Cooperative Reading 
and Mechanics of Expression and High School i 
Points, continue to be significant throughout; iio] 
Bradually becoming less important at the higher level. 
Unitial p of .0001, final P of .01.) (3) The following i 
tors are of no sienihiianee? Age, Veteran or Civilian, Mari- 


tal Status. (4) The total number of credits earned has 
but slight linear relationship to the average marks (rof 
.26); however a higher curvilinear relationship (Eta of 
.46) suggests that those with either low or high average 
marks do not progress as far as those with average marks. 
(5) When a combined criterion of both Marks and Credits 
is used, more accurate predictions can be made (r of .65) 
than when Marks alone are predicted (r of .50). 

coxcLusroNs: (1) Utilizing "Progress-towards-Gradua- 
tion" as a criterion of college achievement gives a measure 
of “quantity”, whereas marks alone measure only "qual- 
ity." (2) Factors usually associated with Marks, lose 
significance as a student progresses towards graduation. 


(Slides) 


11:55 am The relationship between numerical-verbal 
ability and educational and vocational interests. 
WiLnLiAM F. Horus, Kalamazoo. 

PROBLEM: There is reason to believe that the relationship 
between abilities and interests should not be studied in 
terms of the constituent scores alone, but also in terms 
of their differential patterns. The present investigation 
represents an attempt to apply the latter method of in- 
vestigation by using measurements derived from intra- 
individual differences and determined by comparing an 
individual's quantitative ability with his verbal ability. 
POPULATION: The sample consists of 530 male, high school 
seniors, who were following a college preparatory curricu- 
lum and who planned to attend college. 
PROCEDURE: (1) Nine differential ability types were de- 
lineated by plotting scores on a test of numerical ability 
against scores on a test of verbal ability and then drawing 
lines so as to mark off the upper, middle, and lower thirds 
of the distribution for each of these variables. (2) Data 
on ten educational and vocational interest variables were 
categorized and coded according to relative preference 
for quantitative or verbal functions. (3) The chi square 
statistical technique was applied to these data in order 
to test this null hypothesis: There is no significant rela- 
tionship between the numerical-verbal ability pattern 
and the educational and vocational interests of male, 
college preparatory, high school seniors. 
RESULTS: We can reject the null hypothesis beyond the 1 
per cent confidence level for six of the ten interest vari- 
ables; between the 1 and 2 per cent confidence levels with 
two of these variables; between the 2 and 5 per cent con- 
fidence levels for one; and between the 5 and 10 per cent 
confidence levels for another. 

CONCLUSIONS: We can assume with a reasonable degree 

of confidence that there is some type of relationship be- 

tween numerical-verbal ability pattern and educational 
and vocational interests. Qualitative analysis of the con- 


tingency tables indicates that the interests of this group 
were congruous with their ability patterns. (Slides) 


| 


THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION AND 
COUNSELING 


1:40-3:40 PM, Tuesday, Room D, Cosmopolitan 
RussELL G. LEITER, Chairman 


A. A Panel Presentation of Counseling in the Veterans 
Administration Program. 
B. Discussion from the Panel and from the Floor. 


PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC ASPECTS OF 
COUNSELING 


4:00-5:00 PM, Tuesday, Rooms B&C&D, Cosmopolitan 


Howarp LoxcstTAFF, Chairman 


4:00 pm The teacher as a source of maladjustment. Du- 
GALD S. ARBUCKLE, Boston Universily. 

PROBLEM: To attempt to determine actual teacher com- 
ments in the individual teacher-pupil relationship and 
to examine them as a cause of child maladjustment. 
POPULATION: Approximately 100 teachers from a number 
of elementary and high schools in castern Massachusetts. 
PROCEDURE: Teachers enrolled in an extension course in 
personnel work were asked as part of their assigned work 
to make verbatim reports of their conversations with 
students when they felt they were acting in the role of a 
counselor. 


RESULTS: The results generally indicated that few 
teachers perform as does the counselor. Many teachers 
think, of the teacher’s role as being one where disciplining, 
judging, moralizing, and the giving of advice and inform- 
ation are essential. The understanding and the acceptance 
of the feelings of children—especially negative feelings— 
is something which teachers generally find difficult to 
accept. 

CONCLUSION 


The actual comments of many teachers are 
such that they are probably a definite factor in the in- 
creased maladjustment of many school children. 


4:15 pm A study of amputee acceptance of prosthetic de- 
vices. SIDNEY FISHMAN, Morris KRANSDORE, and 
WALTER Lirron, VA Prosthetic Devices Center. 

PROBLEM: To determine the personality factors (atti- 

tudes, intelligence, aptitudes for visual spatial relation- 

ships, family history) which are related to adjustment to 

a prosthetic device (hook). 

POPULATION: 45 male unilateral below-elbow amputees. 

PROCEDUR 


x evaluations of the amputees were con- 
ducted during the study. (I) In the initial evaluation the 
following techniques were used: (1) Clinical interview, (2) 
Arm amputee questionnaire, (3) Biographical Information 
Blank, (4) Wechsler-Bellevue, (5) Minnesota Paper Form 
Board, (6) Skill Achievement Test. The above procedures 
provided an indication of the individual's adjustment and 
attitudes towards his conventional prosthetic device (this 
js the hook used by the amputee at the start of the re- 
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search). (II) Conducted after training on the conven- 
tional device. Changes in attitudes and skills brought 
about by training on prosthetic device were recorded. 
(III) Initial reactions of the subject on receiving the ex- 
perimental prosthesis were recorded. (IV) Same as Evalu- 
ation II. Conducted after training on experimental de- 
vice. (V) An evaluation was made of transfer of training 
between the two types of hooks. (VI) A 30 day follow-up 
was conducted to determine changes which occurred 
after completion of the formal training. 

RESULTS: Findings indicated that: (1) Subjects who did 
not accept their amputation tend to emphasize cosmetic 
values over functional qualities. (2) The study provided 
information concerning a) changes in attitudes; b) de- 
velopment of skills and; c) inter-relationship between 
them. (3) Visual acuity appears to be related to the 
ability to use a hook effectively. (4) A definition of the 
role of the psychologist in interdisciplinary research was 
developed. 


CONCLUSION: A combination of clinical techniques with 
objective tests have demonstrated their usefulness in 
evaluating the adjustment of an amputee, and. the skill 
with which he uses a prosthesis. 


3:30 pm Brief group psychotherapy and role and status: 
a case-study. HAROLD B. Pepinsky, Slate College of 
Washington. 

PROBLEM: To seek hypotheses concerning relations be- 

tween participation in brief group psychotherapy and 

role and status in a larger social group. 

POPULATION: 30 members of the freshman Leadership 

Training Group at the State College of Washington. This 

group meets once a week throughout the year. 

PROCEDURE: Six members of the LTG met one hour à 

week for five weeks in group therapy 


di sions. A wire 
recor ing was made of each session; members were given 
opportunity to listen to “play-hacks.” Group observers 


re ad briefly 
eported briefly on process and content. The group was 
permitted to 


f assess its own progress through summaries 
ol is tom se : E pA 
responses to a "postmeeting reaction checklist" and 


Sociometric tests. Assessment of role and status was made 
concurrently 


t ans the larger group by means of sociometric 
ests, one cliciting member identifications of roles played 


by others in the LTG, and the other, identifications 9 
acceptees, rejectees 


: and isolates. "These tests were given 
in the first, third, and fifth weeks of the experimental 
period. The “postmeeting reaction checklist” was ad- 
ministered each week, Cooperation of the LTG was 5€ 
alized reports on results. 

Results are given (1) 
role and status for c. 
role and status ov 
Changes in role 
in the large 
of the small 


cured by periodic gener. 
RESULTS: on association. betwee? 
ach testing period, (2) on stability of 
er the three testing periods, (3) 9^ 
and status of group therapy participant? 
r social group. A brief descriptive case-study 
er group is presented, 
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CONCLUSIONS: Although the large and small group N's are 
too small to permit extended generalization, the results 
suggest that brief group psychotherapy may effect at 
least temporary changes in roles and status of partici- 
pants as reflected in identifications by members of a 


larger social group. Implications for a research program 
in group therapy are discussed. 


4:45 pat Vocational aspirations. JOSEPH STUBBINS, Jewish 
Vocational Service, Cincinnati. 

PROBLEM: To determine the relationship between the 

prestige level of vocational aspiration and certain per- 

sonal data. 

POPULATION: 

seling. 


219 veterans who sought vocational coun- 


PROCEDURE: During counseling each subject was pre- 
sented with a standard stimulus question designed to 
elicit an uninhibited vocational choice. The personal data 
about the subjects were obtained from interview 
schedules, 

RESULTS: Correlations at the .001 level of significance in- 
dicated that level of vocational aspiration as measured 
by a spe 


lly constructed prestige scale of occupations is 
Positively related to: (1) Intelligence as measured by the 
Wonderlic Personnel Test, Form B, (r = 43). (2) Num- 
ber of years of schooling (r = .34). (3) The prestige level 
of the vocational objective agreed upon by subject and 
counselor (r = .52). 
Correlations at the 01 level of significance indicated 
aspiration is positively related to: 
= .18). (2) 


that level of vocation: 
(1) Computational interest on the Kuder (r ( 
Literary interest on the Kuder (r = 19). 3) Comparative 
education or subject's position as it exceeds (scored two), 
equals (scored one), or falls short of (scored zero) of his 
Most advanced sibling (r = .18). G) Pay level in service 
(r = 49. A negative relationship was found between 
level of aspiration and mechanical interest on the Kuder 
t= —.22), f 

Nine other variables correlated significantly at the .05 


ion equations were computed 


level, Four multiple regr pure 
seventeen signifi- 


including various combinations of the 
cant variables. senha 
CONCLUSIONS: The low but significant correlations 

Kuder scales suggested 
ests in counseling be re- 


ween aspiration and six of the 
that the use of inventoried inter 

Examined to determine to what extent the latter reflect 
Prestige aspiration. If the tentative conclusion constant 
the relative stability of aspiration and its relation to pn 
Sirable traits of personality is confirmed by further 
Search, then the problem of assisting a client to lower his 
lv considered. 


Spirat; H TIT 
üSpiration is more complex than usual 


BUSINESS MEETING AND PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS 

5:30-8 :00 PM, Tuesday, Rooms 
Hren M. BELL. The Psychologist 


B&C, Cosmopolitan 
As a Counselor 


AND GUIDANCE PSYCHOLOGISTS 


t2 
c 
1 


EVALUATION OF COUNSELING TOOLS AND 
TECHNIQUES 


8:50-9:50 AM, Wednesday, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 
DonaLtp Swanson, Chairman 


8:50 am Rapid evaluation of vocational interests in the 
client's own terms as an aid in counseling. GORDON 
V. Anperson, University of Texas. 
PROBLEM: To develop scales for appraising the vocational 
interests of persons secking counseling in such a way as 
to make the appraisal experience itself a more dynamic 
contribution to the counseling process; to increase 
validity and reliability of measurement, brevity and case 
of administration with more flexibility in the selection of 
scales when used with clients of widely varied back- 
ground. 
POPULATION: The experimental studies were made with 
207 men secking vocational counseling; 173 of these con- 
templated further college work, 94 expected to make a 
vocational adjustment without college training. In the 
counseling process, each client also took either the Kuder 
Preference Record or the Occupational Interest Inven- 
tory. The sub-groups were treated separately in statisti- 
cal analys 
PROCEDUR ertain the princi- 
pal occupations and occupational activities with local 
relevance. From this data, short-item scales were de- 
veloped requiring five to ten minutes for administration. 
Choices were not forced, Comparisons were made 
between an objective judging orientation and subjective 
interest. attitudes. Scores were analyzed by appropriate 
statistical methods including factor anal 


A survey was made to as 


s, to determine 
scale relation- 
ships. Validation on selected. occupational groups and 
defined student populations is in progress. 


reliability, internal consistency, and inte 


RESULTS: This approach was found to give reliable results 
with clients ranging from illiterates to college graduates, 
and to require only 15 to 206, of the usual time for 
interest measurement. An important contribution to im 
proved orientation of the client is made, increasing the 


effectiveness of the vocational counseling. Possibility of 
selecting scales in terms of client abiliti 


s and opportuni- 
ties eliminates many ambiguities and misunderstandings 
arising from the usual "shot-gun" approach. 

Steps in the direction of more in- 
dividualized appraisal of interests appear to make 
possible closer integration of measurement and counsel- 
ing. Brevity greatly facilitates validation among criterion 


CONCLUSIONS: 


groups. 


9:05 am Efficacy of certain interview techniques in test 
interpretation. Patt L. Dresser, Michigan State 
College. 

PROBLEM. The problem involved an attempt to determine 
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the efficacy of various types and degrees of client partici- 
pation in test interpretation procedure. 
PROCEDURE: (1) With the aid of Dr. Ross W. Matteson of 
the Michigan State College Counseling Center, the ex- 
perimental design was worked out and the necessary 
forms developed for test interpretation, interview rating, 
and the testing of self understanding. (2) Subjects were 
selected who met the criteria for selection agreed upon. 
(3) Each subject was given a preliminary test of self 
understanding. (4) Each subject was then administered 
a uniform battery of aptitude, interest, and personality 
tests. (5) Test results were interpreted, insofar as pos- 
sible under controlled conditions, to each subject, the 
interviews being recorded via wire recorder. (6) A com- 
mittee of four “experts” listened to each recording and 
rated each interview as to the type and degree of client 
participation. (7) Immediately following the test inter- 
pretation interview, the test of self understanding was re- 
administered and a questionnaire was completed by each 
subject indicating the extent of his satisfaction with 
progress and his feeling of security. (8) Approximately 
three months later the above test and questionnaire were 
repeated in an attempt to measure degree of retention. 
(9) Through analysis of variance and co-variance tech- 
niques, an attempt was made to measure and interpret 
differences in results as attributed (a) to counselors and 
(b) to techniques. 
CONCLUSIONS: Preliminary analysis indicates that, in 
general, a high degree of client participation was accom- 
panied by better self understanding and satisfaction with 
the counseling received. Complete analysis of the data 
will be available by the time the report is presented. 


9:20 am Factors related to voluntary discontinuance of 
contact during counseling. BARBARA A. KIRCH- 
HEIMER and Ropert R. HEADLEY, University of 
California. 

PROBLEM: Determination of the extent to which coun- 
selees voluntarily discontinue contact during the coun- 
seling process. It was felt that analysis of such failures 
would both provide an indirect evaluation of the service, 
and secondly add valuable knowledge for professional 
workers for the improvement of their techniques, 

POPULATION: All cases accepted for counseling during the 

calendar year of 1947, totaling 2,367 veterans. These con- 

sisted both of students at the University of California, 

Berkeley, and non-students from the surrounding area, 

under Public Laws’ 346 and 16. 

PROCEDURE 


A detailed description is provided of coun- 
seling procedures within the Center and of methods used 
in maintaining contact with counselces. 

All cases for the calendar year 1947 were reviewed by 
an experienced clerk who listed those cases which had 
dropped out Lefore a final solution was reached. Specific 
criteria were set up for determination of “incompletion”, 


Each of the fourteen counselors whose cases were in- 
volved in this study then stated his interpretation of the 
counselee’s discontinuance. 

In the spring of 1949 the authors jointly rechecked 
every individual case, added their own evaluations, com- 
ments, and impressions, and developed categories under 
which the various designations of the counselors could be 
subsumed. A study was also made of voluntary returns 
to the counseling process at later dates. 

RESULTS: Results are presented in terms of the number 
and percentage of loss in the original survey, in the coun- 
selor review, and in both cases according to the stage in 
the process. Cases are categorized and described, and a 
number of factors having bearing on discontinuance are 
considered. 

CONCLUSIONS: In addition to both positive and negative 
conclusions supporting methods used in the Center or 
indicating weaknesses, conclusions include discussion of 
the methodology of investigation, describing difficulties 
and suggesting refinements in technique. 


9:35 Aw Social status of women's occupations. JACOB 
Tuckman, Jewish Vocational Service, Montreal. 
PROBLEM: To determine social status rankings of women’s 
occupations in Canada; to compare the rank order ob- 
tained with that of a population in the U. S.; to compare 
social status rankings with those based on sal 

desirability of working conditions, 

POPULATION: 6 groups including a total of 639 male and 
female college and high school students. 

PROCEDURE: 423 subjects ranked 29 w. 
on the basis of social prestige. The questionnaire and 
Statistical treatment of the data were the same as those 
employed by Baudler and Paterson, Median rankings of 
the occupations were correlated by sex and for each of 
the 6 groups. The consolidated rank order of the Montreal 
group was compared with that obtained in the Baudler 
and Paterson study. 

A second questionnaire, re 
average salary for the same 
to 107 students; and 
pations were to be 


ary and 


omen's occupations 


quiring subjects to rank the 
29 occupations, was given 
à third questionnaire, in which occu- 
E ranked according to desirability of 
] S was given to 109 students. The 
median rankings obtained from these two questionnaires 
were correlated with the rank order obtained according to 
Social prestige. : 
Pis n" 6 groups the intercorrelations ranged from 
i 22. correlation of the rankings for men and 
PA b 99. The same correlation was obtained between 
the Tankings of the Montreal group and the American 
group. The social status rank order correlated .79 with 
rankings according to salary, and .95 with those obtained 
for desirability of working conditions 
CONCLI SIONS: In Canada, as in the U. S4 professional 
occupations are ranked highest in social status, followed 


E» "E 
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by white collar, semi-skilled and unskilled occupations. 
When occupations are ranked in terms of desirable work- 
ing conditions, an almost identical hierarchy is estab- 
lished; when they are ranked according to salary, sub- 
stantially the same results are obtained. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS OF THE 
COUNSELING PROGRAM 


10:00-11:00 AM, Wednesday, Silver Glade, Cosmopolitan 
Davin SEGAL, Chairman 


10:00 Ax Present policies and future plans of college 
guidance centers operating under VA contracts as 
related to pre-VA status of center. MITCHELL 
Drees, George Washington University. 

PROBLEM: To determine whether or not the present poli- 

Cles and future plans are different in the College Guidance 

Centers which were first established under VA Contracts. 

To compare the attitudes of the two groups of institutions 

In regard to the value and influence of the VA College 

Guidance Centers on student personnel work. 

POPULATION: 154 representative colleges and universities 

overating VA Guidance Centers. 

PROCEDURE: By means of a questionnaire distributed by 

The American Council on Education to the college presi- 

dents, Statements of present policies and future plans for 

the Centers were obtained along with expressed attitudes. 

These were analyzed in terms of pre-VA status of Center. 

RESULTS: 56% of the institutions did not have a pre-VA 

Center (the “Had Not” group); 44% had a pre-VA Cen- 

ter (the “Had” group). Ninety % of the “Hads” are 

Planning to continue the program, compared with 76% 

9f the “Had Nots", More of the “Had Nots” are still 

undecided but only four institutions have decided to 
abandon the program. In general the attitudes of the 

Had” and “Had Not” groups toward the VA College 

Togram are strikingly similar. Both groups feel that the 

Program has demonstrated its worth and must be incor- 

Porated in the student personnel program. The “Had 

ots” are planning greater restrictions on the availability 
of the future service and are more concerned about avail- 
ability of qualified personnel and financial support. 

CONCLUSIONS: College Guidance Centers inaugurated 

Under VA are likely to continue after contracts expire- 

*tailed plans and attitudes vary somewhat with the 

Pre-VA status of the Centers 


10:15 am A two-year program in a university for stu- 
dents with limited native ability or academic back- 
round. HELEN MARSHALL, University of Utah. 

PROBLEM: The academic success of students assigned to 

€ Terminal Program at the University of Utah during 


t E 
D Academic year 1948-49. — 
COPULATION: 178 men, 77 women who were assigned to 
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the Terminal Program on admission to the University in 
the Fall Quarter of 1948. 

PROCEDURE: Assignment to Terminal Program was deter- 
mined by the application of a formula which weights 
grade-point-average on High School basic subjects and 
standard scores on the English and Natural Science sec- 
tions of the Cooperative Achievement Tests. All students 
whose predicted grade-point-average for the first quarter 
was as low as 0.60 (0.48) were automatically placed on 
the Terminal Program. These students were given special 
counseling service under the office of the Dean of Stu- 

dents. This counseling included limitations of total load, 

recommendation of necessary remedial courses, selection 

of courses within the ability of the student, and more than 

the usual amount of help with special problems in the 

field of personal adjustment, work habits, ete. 

A control group of 330 students regularly admitted 
consisted of students who had indicated on admission 
that they were unable to select a major. The predicted 
grade-point-average for these students ranged from 0.60 
to 2.40. 

RESULTS: Correlations for the actual GPA with PGPA for 
students on the Terminal Group will be compared with 
those for students in the “undecided” group. The two 
Groups will be compared for mortality. 

CONCLUSION: It scems likely that there is need for a pro- 
gram for terminal education in four-year state institu- 
tions. Careful counseling can reduce the mortality of 
borderline students to the advantage of the student as 
well as the institution. 


10:30 Ax A training program for counselors of “normal” 
adults. Irwin A. BERG and A. C. VAN DUSEN 
Northwestern University. 

PROBLEM: A professional training program for counselors 

of adults with minimal clinical needs. 

POPULATION: 47 graduate students from psychology, ed- 

ucation, or the Division of Correlated Studies seeking 

professional training in counseling, guidance and person- 
nel work have served as counselors in a year training 
program. Thirteen of these are currently serving adult 
students seeking counseling in the evening division of 

Northwestern University. The counselor training is 

jointly supervised by three professional staff members: a 

clinical psychologist, an experimental psychologist, and 

a personnel specialist. 

PROCEDURE: The training consists primarily of: (1) In- 

service training through a practicum in counseling pro- 

cedures, techniques, and administration in a counseling 
service program for adult students. (2) A weekly seminar 
devoted to correlating observations made in actual coun- 
seling practice with theoretical concepts in psychotherapy 
and the development of improved counseling and admin- 
istrative procedures within the service program. (3) 
Group and individual guidance in the scientific method 
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to facilitate critical evaluation of studies in counseling, 
the design of their own research and as a guide for future 
professional experience. 

RESULTS: Of 439 clients who have been served, 90% ex- 
press general or entire satisfaction with their individual 
counselor. All 47 counselor trainees in the program over 
the last three years have indicated a personal feeling of 
professional growth and confidence. Although the profes- 
sional staff is aware of limitations in the program, it is 
enthusiastic about the apparent value of such training. 
CONCLUSION: This program provides an opportunity for 
graduate counselor trainees to develop knowledge and 
skills in: (1) counseling methods for the “normal” adult 
population; (2) handling administrative functions per- 
taining to counseling program, and (3) the use of the 
scientific method in their professional career, 


10:45 am Vocational, avocational and educational guid- 
ance at a psychiatric hospital. EDWARD I. SrRONGIN, 
New York City. 

In the past three years patients at the New York Hos- 


PsycuoLocisT 


pital, Westchester Division, have been receiving voca- 
tional, avocational and educational guidance. This pro- 
gram, well accepted by both patients and staff, has now 
reached a point at which it can be evaluated and some of 
the basic findings growing out of this study can be de- 
scribed. Because of the special problems involved in 
working with people who have had an emotional illness 
and the integration of such a program with the other pro- 
cedures of the hospital, many new factors had to be con- 
sidered. The results, special procedures used, and con- 


tribution of such a program will be described in this 
paper. 


SOCIAL HOUR 
3:00-7:00 PM, Wednesday, Empire Room, Shirley 
SYMPOSIUM: A CODE FOR THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 
2:204:20 PM, Thursday, Empire Room, Shirley 


(Sponsored Jointly by Divisions 5, 12, 13, 14, 16 and 17. 
See page 238.) 


DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGISTS IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING IN GOVERNMENTAL 
AGENCIES 
$:50-9:50 AM, Wednesday, Officers’ Club, Cosmopolitan 
Dr. AnNorLD H. HiLDEN, Chairman 
8:50 AM Machine-scored Civil Service tests of dexterity 
and perception, validated for printer's assis 
the United States Treasury Department. 
Pniworr, U. S. Civil Service Commission. 
PROBLEM: To develop a battery of tests practicable for 
use with 12,000 competitors in selecting workers capable 
of high machine-paced production and rapid, accurate 
inspection. 
POPULATION: 278 printer's assistants employed at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
PROCEDURE AND RESULTS: The following requirements 
were found in a job analysis: (1) Rapidity; (2) Coordina- 
tion; (3) Wrist-finger strength; (4) Dexterity; (5) Per- 
ception ; (6) Attention ; (7) Repetitive; (8) Pace. Of eleven 
tests devised for preliminary trial, the following gave 
result: 


] best 
(A) Location, in which the candidate marks an- 


swer-sheet spaces according to a list (for elements 1, 7). 
(B) Placing, in which the candidate rapidly aligns a sheet 
against marks on the test page to determine inaccuracies 
(for elements 2, 4, 5). (C) Form Perception. (D) Five- 
minute Dotting (for elements 1, 2, 3,7). Ina preliminary 
investigation with 54 workers, it was found that at the 
point where half passed, 796; of those rated superior but 
only 23% of those rated inferior passed. Weights and test 
lengths were adjusted. Then, in a follow-up with 224 


workers, the following percentag, 
ing order of rated excellence, were found to pass: 78% 
(excellent), 63%, 51% (average), 39%, and 23% (in- 
ferior). Of workers who could not work at the press be- 
cause of seeming “timidity”, only 20% passed. A verbal 
intelligence test yielded negligible results. The factor 
pattern was different in the follow-up th 
inary, but the battery retained validity. 
CONCLUSIONS: Three machine-scored tests of 
and perception and a self-s 
practicable and valid, For st 


es of groups, in descend- 


an in the prelim- 


dexterity 
coring dotting test proved 
ability, validity should rest 


on job requirements as well as statistical findings. 


9:05 am An analysis of the e 
seling with veterans, 
gional Office, Denver. 
limit.) 


flectiveness of personal coun- 
Arr A. Kramisn, VA Re- 
(Abstract exceeded 300-word 


9:20 am Validation of 


a pencil-and-paper test battery 
for 10 major a eium. 


groups of office ma 
MEvER SHULTZ, tU, s, Civ 
PROBLEM: To validate sim 
cil-and-paper tests for 10 ¢ 
tional groups 
which are rel 
competitors. 

POPULATION: Approximately 1,500 Fi 
incumbent operators of the fo 
and graphotype, billing 
lating, card punch, 


chine operators. 
vil Service Commission. 

ultaneously a battery of pen- 
fice machine 
and to determine weight 
atively simple to apply fo; 


Operator occupa- 
s and standards 
r large groups of 


ederal war-service 
following machin addressing 


and listing, bookkeeping, calcu- 
miscell 


aneous duplicating, -miscel- 
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lancous office appliance, multilith press, sorting and tabu- 
lating machines. 

PROCEDURE: Based on job analysis, a test battery con- 
sisting of the following tests was selected: (1) A name 
and number checking-coding test. (2) A recognition test 
of similarities between pictured objects. (3) A verbal 
abilities test. (4) A dexterity-location test using a 
machine-scored answer sheet. (5) (for bookkeeping and 
calculating machine operators only) a test of estimation 
of simple computations. Ratings were obtained for war- 
Service incumbents who took the regular examination in 
an attempt to attain permanent status. For some occupa- 
tions, notably card punch operators, production records 
Were also secured. 

RESULTS: Both zero-order and multiple correlations of 
the tests with ratings and with production records were 
computed for large groups of competitors under the same 
Supervisors, and differential weights determined for the 
Various occupations. The effect of these weights for the 
miscellaneous groups is currently being ascertained. 
CONCLUSIONS: It is practicable to give a single pencil and 
Paper machine-scored test battery in lieu of several per- 
formance tests. For most of the oflice machine occupa- 
tions, these pencil and paper tests discriminate well be- 
tween high-rated employees and low-rated employees. 


9:35 aw The United States Air Force trains its university 


instructors how to teach. Jor Gray PEATMAN, 
The City College of New York. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe an operating 
Program of the U. S. Air Force which universities might 
well emulate. For the first time, to our knowledge, a sys- 
tematic and well-integrated attempt has been made to 
train instructors at the university level how to teach. 
Jnlike our universities which graduate hundreds of 
PhD's who go into university teaching with literally no 
training or real experience in the art of teaching, the Air 
Force has blazed a trail about which psychologists and 


educators should at least be informed. Perhaps, after a 
thorough study of the implications of what has already 
been achieved by the Air University of the Air Force, 
some graduate schools may wish to capitalize on its ex- 
perience and produce PhD's who are not only scholars 
with the promise of more scholarship but who are also 
adept in the basic behavior for which so many are em- 
ployed, viz., teaching. 

The Instructor Training Division of the Air University 
is located at the Air Force Special Staff School at Craig 
Field, Alabama. Its objective is to prepare selected 
officers of the Air Force for duty as instructors within the 
training and educational system of the Air Force, includ- 
ing their educational duties in its ROTC units at colleges 
and universities. The scope of the instruction, which is 
organized into a six-week program for successive classes 
of officer students, includes actual experience in planning, 
preparation, and flexible application of instructional 
methods and instructional aids, as well as practice in 
speaking, writing, group discussion, reading, listening, 
and observing, for more effective methods of teacher- 
student communication. 

The nature of the training program will be described. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND PANEL 
DISCUSSION 


4:00-0:00 PM, Wednesday, Wedgewood Room, Brown 


RocER M. BELLows. Aims, Objectives, and Functions of 
the Division of Psychologists in Public Service. 

Tuomas L. BRANSFORD, Chairman of the Policy and 
Planning Committee of Division 18 

Participants: BEATRICE J. Dvorak, Marion Bart LETT, 
HAROLD S. SKEE E. PRIMOFF anp H. S, CONRAD. 


8 


BUSINESS MEETING 
8:50-10:50 AM, Saturday, Room 321, Brown 


Rocer M. BELLOWS, President 


DIVISION OF MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY 


SYMPOSIUM: POTENTIAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY TO INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


1:40-3;49 PM, Tuesday, Rooms B&C, Cosmopolitan 


‘Sponsored jointly by Divisions 14 and 19. See page 
77.) 2E 


BUSINESS MEETING 
5:00-6 -09 PM, Wednesday, Room C, Cosmopolitan 


Artuur W. MELTON, President 


Participants: Lrevr. COLONEL CHARLE 


SYMPOSIUM: THE PSYCHOLOGICAL AND HU- 


MAN RESOURCES PROGRAMS OF THE ARMED 
FORCES AND RESERVE OFFICER PROGRAMS 


10:00-12:00 AM, Thursday, Room A, Cosmopolitan 


Coronet W. B. McKean, Marine Corps, Chairman 


S S. Grrsont, 
Army; COLONEL RonERT H. Herman 


Lieut. Coronet B. D. Gopnnor 
Lieut. JOSEPH S. SNYDER, Navy. 


» Air Force; 
D, Marine Corps; 
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MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY I 
1:40-2:40 PM, Friday, Empire Room, Shirley 
J. W. MacuirraN, Chairman 


1:40 pm Developing principles of naval leadership. Dox- 
ALD E. Lunpzere, Cornell University. (Abstract ex- 
ceeded 300-word limit) 


1:55 pa Reliability of ratings for high-ranking officers. 
Srantey C. Markey, B. J. WINER and GLORIA 
HarsrnN Fark, Personnel Research Section, AGO. 

PROBLEM: This study was made to determine the proper 

number of “Buddy Ratings” needed to make the total 

rating reliable. 

POPULATION: 328 general officers in the grades of Briga- 

dier General and Major General. 

PROCEDURE: (a) Each general officer in the study rated 

15 to 25 other generals in his grade on two scales: (1) A 

20-point scale on over-all efficiency; (2) A ranking within 

the group being rated by this particular rater. (b) The 
study was conducted by mail with 95% of the subjects 
responding. (c) Using the IBM multiplier, successive 
averages for increasing numbers of raters were computed. 
The minimum number of averages needed for reliable 
evaluation was considered to have been reached when the 
addition of one more rater did not affect the average 
rating. 

CONCLUSIONS: Since this study has as its subject general 
officers, all of whom work at the high executive level, the 
results will provide a basis for research in industry and 
government on executive selection and evaluation. 


2:10 pm The validity of physical proficiency tests in pre- 
dicting aptitude for service ratings at the United 
States Military Academy. JANE B. Berry and Hu- 
BERT E. BROGDEN, Personnel Research Section, AGO, 

PROBLEM: To determine individual validities of a series 

of physical proficiency tests in order to select a battery 

with optimal validity for predicting Aptitude for Service 

Ratings at West Point. 

POPULATION: (A) 217 cadets (representative sample of 

class of 1949); (B) 254 cadets (1st Regiment of class of 

1950); (C) and (D) two entire West Point classes. 

PROCEDURE: (A) A battery of 23 physical proficiency tests 

was administered to population (A). A second battery of 

23 physical proficiency tests was administered to popula- 

tion (B). A battery of 10 physical proficiency tests was 

administered to populations (C) and (D). (B) Aptitude 
for Service Ratings (a composite rating by fellow cadets 
tactical officers and military instructors) is routinely be 
tained on all cadets. (C) Product-moment correlations 
among the physical proficiency tests and the Aptitude for 

Service Ratings were computed for populations (A) and 

(B). Weights for optimum prediction of the Aptitude for 

Service Rating were obtained for data of populations (A) 


and (B) separately, and were cross-validated. Using the 
intercorrelations available in both populations (A) and 
(B) and the validities from populations (C) and (D), 
multiple correlations and partial regressions were com- 
puted for the latter populations. 

RESULTS: (1) The multiple correlations of the best com- 
posites range from values in the .30’s for the batteries of 
10 tests to coefficients in the .50’s for the longer batteries 
of tests. (2) Several of the physical proficiency tests were 
found to operate as suppressors; at least one showing a 
consistently significant negative weight. (3) The validity 
coefficients and beta weights of the individual variables 
will be presented. 


2:25 pm Follow-up study of West Point evaluative meas- 
ures in the prediction of officer efficiency. Eva Rus- 
SELL and RicHarp H. Gavronp, Personnel Re- 
search Section, AGO. 

PROBLEM: (1) Determination of the relationship between 

West Point performance measures (Academic grades, ap- 

titude for service ratings, conduct, physical efficiency) 

and success as Army officers 18 months following gradua- 
tion as measured by the standard Army officer efficiency 
report. (2) Determination of the extent to which degree 
of contact between rating officers and ratecs affects these 
coefficients. (3) Determination of the extent to which 

West Point measures relate to officer success in three 

branches of the Army (Infantry, ‘Technical, Air Corps)- 

(4) Determination of the relative predictive value of com- 
ponents of the Aptitude for Service Rating, i.e., ratings 
by cadets and tactical officers on leadership, attitude, 
military appearance, preference in war. 
POPULATION: 280 members of the West Point Class of 1944. 
PROCEDURE: (1) West Point measures were related to the 
criterion for the group as a whole. (2) These relationships 
were studied within the three subgroups of the total pop- 
ulation divided according to Branches. (3) These relation- 
ships were studied within two sub-groups divided accord- 
ing to degree of contact between rater and ratee. 

RESULTS: (1) Academic variables in contrast to the non- 
academic variables showed low relationships to on-the- 
job success. (2) The criterion correlations were somewhat 
higher for subjects more closely observed by rating ofh- 
cers. (3) Differential success in the three Branches could 
not be predicted from differential success in the various 
academic courses. In general, however, correlations were 
higher for the Infantry than for the other two groups- 
(4) W ith respect to Aptitude for Service components, 
cadet ratings proved slightly superior to officer ratings- 
The leadership component was somewhat more valid than 
the others. 

CONCLUSIONS: Conclusions are drawn concerning the 


erti emi i 
" tinence of academic against non-academic measures 
of college performance to the suc 


cess of supervisory pet 
sonnel. P ye 
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MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY II 
2:50-3:50 PM, Friday, Empire Room, Shirley 


Morris S. ViTELES, Chairman 


2:50 pat The use of the “Critical Incident Technique” 
in the construction of an evaluation procedure for 
airline pilots. Tuomas Gonpox, University of Chi- 
cago. 

PROBLE 


To develop a reliable evaluation procedure for 
airline pilots based upon previous determination of the 
critical requirements of the job. 

PROCEDURE: The procedure involved the use of the “crit- 
ical incident technique” for collecting 923 incidents in 
which some specific behavior on the part of an airline 
pilot proved to have made the difference between success- 
ful and unsuccessful functioning on the job. Incidents col- 
lected consisted primarily of accidents and near-acci- 
dents, obtained from the files of the Civil Acronautics 
Board and from 328 semi-structured interviews with 
airline and CAA pilots. 

The incidents were subjected to a content analysis 
which involved the following: (1) extracting from each 
incident the specific pilot acts contributing toward mak- 
Ing the incident critical, (2) sorting the acts into compo- 
nents of the job in which the acts occurred, (3) grouping 
together all identical acts occurring in each job compo- 
nent, 

A standard flight-check was constructed consisting of 
tasks identical with or similar to the critical job compo- 
Dents. Each task was broken down into items designed to 
Measure the critical behavior found to occur most fre- 
quently. A special recording form was developed for 
checkpilots to record objective observations for each test 
ltem. 

The flight-check was administered to two groups of 
Pilots (N = 27, 26). Each flew two flights on successive 
days, On each flight two checkpilots made independent 
observations. Sixty different checkpilots participated. 
The checkpilots on the second flight were not the same as 
those on the first. 

RESULTS: Observer-observer and test-retest reliabilities 
Were .86 and .76. Flight-check scores and experience level 

Correlated significantly greater than zero. Check-pilot 
Teaction was generally favorable to the procedure. 
CONCLUSIONS: The fact that the reliability of the pro- 

cedure was considerably higher than pilot evaluation 

Procedures developed previously may be attributed in 


Part to the use of the “critical incident technique”. 
(Slides) 


3:05 Pat ‘The efficiency of a synthetic flight training de- 
vice as a function of its design characteristics. A.C. 
Wittrams, JR. and RALPH FLEXMAN, University of 
Illinois. 

PROBLEM: To measure transfer of training in the School 

Ink trainer to primary flight training in an aircraft; to 


A. 


determine the source of transfer and to relate it to the 
design characteristics of the trainer. 

POPULATION: 48 non-pilot college students. 

PROCEDURE: Twenty-four naive subjects were given 
flight training in a School Link trainer followed by 
flight training in an Acronca aircraft. A control group of 
24 received training only in the air. The training syllabus 
used was broken down into 200 specific items of per- 
formance grouped into 11 maneuvers. Students were 
trained in all cases to a criterion of three consecutive 
performances of each maneuver without errors on any 
item within the maneuver. Transfer of training on each 
item was measured by the savings in errors accomplished 
by Link trained students in the air compared with 
Control group students. 

RESULTS: An overall transfer of training of +2806 was 
obtained. Percentage of transfer on various items ranged 
from —90€; to +8366. Items were ranked according to 
order of difliculty based on frequency of errors made by 
the control group thus identifying items most important 
for flight training. Of the fifty most difficult items 
significant positive transfer was obtained on sixteen and 
significant negative transfer on one. On the remaining 
33 items there were generally small savings in favor of 
the Link but in each instance the savings were not 
great enough to reach significance. Analysis of these 
non-transfer items showed that many could be combined 
into groups based upon a common relationship to air- 
craft performance characteristics. Further analysis re- 
vealed discrepancies between trainer and aircraft per- 
formance with respect to these characteristics which 
could be the cause of lack of transfer. Recommendations 
concerning modification of trainer design were made. 


3:20 pm The visibility of different aircraft color schemes 
against mottled backgrounds typical of arctic ter- 
rain. WALTER F. Greruer, Aero Medical Labora- 
tory, Dayton. 

PROBLEM: Visibility determinations were made of various 
color schemes for making aircraft maximally visible 
against mottled and vari-colored arctic terrain. One of 
the particular questions attacked was whether chromatic 
markings, with some sacrifice of achromatic contrast, 
are superior to achromatic schemes providing maximum 
possible contrast. Previous research with uniform back- 
grounds has indicated the visibility advantage of maxi- 
mum achromatic contrast. 


POPULATION: Ten men with normal visual acuity and 
color vision served as subjects in each of the two experi- 
ments included in this investigation. 

PROCEDURE: Miniature silhouettes of F-80 aircraft were 
cut out of aluminum and painted in a variety of pat- 
terns, using insignia red, insignia blue, international 
orange, and black as colors in addition to the natural 
aluminum finish. These models were viewed against 
panels painted to simulate colored photographs of 
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typical arctic terrain. By means of a suitable exposure 
device the subject controlled the time needed in searching 
for the model. Neither the location of the model on a 
panel nor the panel on which it would appear were 
known in advance to the subject. The exposure time, 
number of failures in 30 seconds of exposure, and number 
of false locations constituted the experimental measure- 
ments. 
RESULTS: Of the various patterns tested the one which 
gave the largest solid area of color, with half of the 
aircraft remaining aluminum, gave the best results. 
Insignia red and international orange were considerably 
more visible than either insignia blue or black. 
conciustons: It is concluded from this experiment 
that against mottled backgrounds superior visibility 
can be obtained by the use of a properly chosen chro- 
matic stimulus, even though such use of color entails a 
sacrifice of brightness contrast. The success of color in 
such an application would appear to depend upon the 
choice of a hue which contrasts with the predominant 
colors of the background. 
Capt. Lawrence R, Wilcox collaborated in this experi- 
ment. (Slides) 


3:35 pm A factorial study of incentives in certain learning 
and performance situations. WILLAM G. MATHENY, 
Ray C. Hackman, and R. Y. WALKER, University 
of Maryland. 

PROBLEM: To determine the contributions and interac- 

tions of 1) praise; 2) reproof; and 3) competition to 

variation in performance in a psycho-motor laboratory 


task and a more complex, inherently more interesting 


task, namely, the game of golf. 


POPULATION: Seventy-two male volunteers between the 
ages of 18 and 36 acted as subjects for the psycho- 
motor task situation. From these 72 subjects, 24 were 
selected for the golf situation. All subjects were students 


at the University of Maryland. 


PROCEDURE: The basic design used a block of 24 individ- 
uals apportioned into ability groups of equal size. Each 
group was subjected to each of six combinations of 
conditions in one or both of the task situations. Individ- 
ssigned to ability groups on the basis of initial 
ability and to experimental conditions at random. The 
subjects performed in groups of four except during “no 
competition" trials, One block of 24 subjects per- 
forming the psycho-motor task competed for a monetary 
reward. Immediate knowledge of results was present 
throughout each of the tasks. Under praise conditions 
the subjects were encouraged and their performance 
cited as exemplary. Under conditions of reproof the 
subjects were subjected to recriminations, negative 
criticism, and verbal attack on their ability and per- 


uals were 


formance. 


RESULTS: Analysis of results suggests real differences in 
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the effect of praise and reproof in the golf situation. 
Performance is improved under conditions of praise 
and competition in contrast to conditions of reproof 
and “no competition". This is in marked contrast to 
performance under laboratory conditions where these 
variables contribute little to variation in performance, 
except when a monetary reward is added to the competi- 
tive situations. 

CONCLUSIONS: There scems little doubt that the motiva- 
tional conditions examined here operate differentially in 
a laboratory task and one inherently more interesting. 


MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY III 
8:50-9:50 AM, Saturday, Room D, Cosmopolitan 
FRANK A. GELDARD, Chairman 


8:50 am Reaction time to kinesthetic stimulation re- 
sulting from sudden arm displacement. RUBE 
CHERNIKOFF, Naval Research Laborator 

PROBLEM: It has been suggested that precision motions 

are under the control of visual or kinesthetic feedback. 

Previous studies have shown that visual feedback is not 

effective in the control of certain high speed movements. 

Kinesthesis thus may be the mode of sensory control. 

In order to understand the role of kinesthesis in the 
guidance of behavior, it is important to know how rapidly 

a human can respond to a kinesthetic stimulus. This 


study represents an attempt to make this determination. 
POPULATION: Six Navy enlisted men. 
PROCEDURE: 


The kinesthetic stimulus was furnished 
by dropping the subject's splinted right arm which at 
the start was held in a horizontal position by means of an 
electromagnet. In one situation the subject. responded 
by releasing a key with the fingers of the left hand. In a 
second situation. the subject's response consisted of 
halting the falling arm as quickly as possible. In this 
Case the onset of the response was measured by an ac 
celerometer mounted on the splint which bound the arm- 


For purposes of comparison, auditory and tactual 
reaction times were secured with the 
response. 


For all conditions there w 
35 trials each. 


key release as the 


ere two practice sessions of 
nals Data was gathered during four sessions 
of 35 trials per condition, the first 10 of which were 
practice. 


RESULTS: The reaction time values with the key release 


as à response were as follows: Tactual, 160.3 ms.; au~ 
ditory, 151.5 ms.; kinesthetic, 149.6 ms, With the a 
resting of fall as the response, the kinesthetic reaction 
time averaged 129.4 ms. This slightly smaller value 
differed significantly from the other "thee measures: 
No other differences were significant. 


CONCLUSIONS: Unde. : ic 
IONS: Under certain conditions, the kinesthetit 


reacti ime is signi 
ton time is Significantly shorter than that to touch 
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or audition. The role of kinesthesis in the control of 
movement will be discussed. (Slides) 


9:05 am The characteristics of manual corrective re- 
sponses to step-function velocity errors. MAR- 
GUERITE L. YovNcG and Hexry P. BIRMINGHAM, 
Naval Research Laboratory. 

in extension of 

previous work of the Psychology Section of the Naval 

Research Laboratory which was concerned with the 

manual corrective responses to suddenly introduced 

errors of position. The present study was concerned 
with the manual corrective respons 
duced errors of velocity. 

POPUL 


PROBLEM: This study was designed as 


s to suddenly intro- 


TION: 
PROCEDURE: 


l'en adult subjects were used. 

Through the use of an electronic device, a 
target is presented on the face of a cathode ray tube. 
The subject is instructed to keep the target on a hairline 
centered on the face of the tube. Suddenly the target 
begins to move cither to the right or to the left at one 
of four constant velocities. Using a joystick, the subject 
Moves the target back to the hairline with a single, 
rapid, continuous motion. By means of appropriate 
Measuring devices and differentiating circuits, the 
Subject’s response is analyzed electrically into time plots 
of position, rate, and acceleration. These plots are 
photographed cach time a response is made. 

RESU As the stimulus velocities are increased, the 
and with higher accelera- 
sponse also increases sys- 


Subject responds more rapidly 
tions, The amplitude of the re 
tematically with increases in the stimulus velocity. 
Response time changes only slightly but in the same 
direction, 

CONCLUSIONS: As the stimulus velocity increases, the 
Subject applies more force in making his correction and 
he applies this force at a greater rate. Response to 
Velocity errors is thus shown to follow the same trends 
as those previously demonstrated for responses to 
position errors. (Slides) 


9:20 Aw Studies in perception of time delay. WILLIAM 
C. Bier and Menvix J. WARRICK, lero Medical 
Laboratory, Dayton. 

Many controls are designed which ; 

*quipment in which the position of the units, or the 


effect of the position of these units, is known only by 
ms have 


operate units of 


Observing an indicator. Frequently these s) 
à time delay between the instant that the controls are 
Operated and the time when change in the position of 
the indicator takes place. In. studying the effects of 
different amounts of such time delays on the accuracy 


i i T inuously, the 
of performance in operating a control continuous ; 
«d the length of time delay 


av between a discrete 


authors also have investigate 
Which must be present before a del 


we 


response and the response’s effect on an indicator can 
be perceived. 

Laboratory personnel served as subjects. On each trial 
a subject released a key which turned on a neon light 
after an intervening time delay of either 0, 40, 60, 80 
or 120 ms. These intervals were introduced at random 
during the test. A subject judged either (1) that the 
lisht came on immediately when he made his response, 
or (2) that there was a delay. Separate experiments with 
finger response (10 subjects) and with hand-and-arm 
response (10 subjects) have given similar results, the 
limen being approximately 50 and 75 ms. for 50€, and 
756, correct judgments. 

Comparable results have been obtained in a third 
experiment in which each of 10 subjects responded to 
the illumination of a neon bulb by releasing a key as 
rapidly as possible. The light was extinguished auto- 
matically at fixed short intervals after its onset, which 
amounted to extinction at different time intervals before 
or after the subject's response was made. The subject 
judged whether the light had extinguished before or 
after he had made his response. 

Implications of these findings for feedback and control 
problems will be discussed. 


9:35 am Intermittency of response as a basis for predict- 
ing optimum time constants with acceleration 
control. LLovp V. SEARLE, Vaval Rescarch Lab- 
orator v. 

PROBLEM 

human operator assumes that response to varying inputs 

is continuous. There is evidence, however, to support 
the hypothesis that the operator corrects errors intermit- 
aik). 

Because of ambiguities in the records of continuous 

tracking error such evidence is necessarily indirect, 

being largely confined to (a) the periodic, or wavy, ap- 


: The application of existing servo theory to the 


tently, at a frequency of about 2 per second (Cri 


pearance of error curves, and (b) analogy with response 
to intermittent presentations, where it is known that 
the time for reaction plus response is about 3 second. 

The intermittency hypothesis may also be evaluated 
as a basis for predicting optimum response characteristics 
of a control mechanism. For example, when the operator 
has an aided tracking control—in which his pointer 
responds to each displacement of the control handle 
with both (a) a direct position displacement and (b) a 
change in velocity—it is possible to show that the 
optimum relation of sensititivities for these two com- 
ponents should be equal to the time interval between 


n 


= 


succes 
optimum relation (the aided tracking time constant) 


ive corrections. Studies have shown that the 


does, in fact, approximate the value of 0.5 seconds. 
The present study inve 


tigates the addition to tracking 
control of a third component, acceleration, and tests for 
the optimum sensitivity relations of all three components. 


j| 
| 
| 
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In particular, a test is made of the prediction that 
optimum sensitivities for the direct, velocity, and ac- 
celeration components would prove to be in the ratios 
of 1:4:8, respectively. 

RESULTS: Results with eight adult subjects, tested with 
varying combinations of control response (1) agree 
closely with the predicted result, (2) show a definite 
improvement in accuracy with the addition of accelera- 
tion, and (3) indicate that the optimum ratio remains 
stable with variations in subjects, course difficulty, and 
other factors. (Slides) 


MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY 1V 
10:00-11:00 AM, Saturday, Room D, Cosmopolitan 
T. G. Anprews, Chairman 


10:00 am Some factors affecting the setting of dial 
knobs. S. D. S. SPRAGG, University of Rochester. 
"These results are part of a project to study funda- 
mental motor abilities, under contract with the Special 
Devices Center, Office of Naval Research. The research 


assistance of Arthur Davidson and Donald Devoe is 
acknowledged. 


PROBLEM: To determine the accuracy with which sub- 
jects can duplicate or can bisect (by turning 
dial knob) an angular extent which they hav 
lowed to sample, as 


a simple 
€ been al- 
a function of: size of angle, type of 
end-point cue presented, and plane in which the knob 
is to be turned. 

POPULATION: Right-handed, male 
served as S’s (N = 2 groups of 10 each). 
PROCEDURES: Subjects were permitted to 
given angular extent, then attempted to dup 
in part of the experiment, to bisect) that angu 
Angular extents presented were: 20, 40, 80 
degrees. Tactual-kinesthetic, auditory, 
point cues were provided, and frontal 
horizontal positions were employed. 


college | students 


sample a 
licate (or, 
lar extent, 
, and 160 
or visual end- 
; Sagittal, and 


RESULTS: The results are presented as 
experimental dimensions studied, P 
of the data indicate that: ( 
is located 


functions of the 
reliminary analysis 
1) plane in which the knob 
and type of end-point cue are rel 
important in determining the 
(2) accuracy (expressed as 
crea 


atively un- 
accuracy of settings; 
i a per cent of the angle) in- 
es with the size of the angle; (3) a persistent positive 
constant error (“over-setting”) is present in all the bisec- 
tion results, and also for the two smallest angles in the 
duplication results; this bias, however, becomes of zero 
order magnitude for the two largest angles in the duplica- 
tion results; and (4) for all conditions studied duplicatior 
vields more accurate performance than bisection. i 
CONCLUSIONS: The implications of 
the design of instrument controls 
volume, tuning, focussing, bracke 
discussed. (Slides) 


these findings for 
» Such as those for 
tting, etc., will be 


10:15 Ax A technique for the investigation of the prac- 
tical limits of speeded speech. Rrcuarp H. HENNE- 
MAN, University of Virginia. 

This research was done principally by Mr. W. D. 
Garvey, as a part of an Air Force contract on aviation 
communication. The purpose of this phase of the con- 
tract research was to explore the practical limits of 
speeding up recorded speech without undue sacrifice 
of intelligibility. The principal problem was that of 
devising a technique for speeding up speech without 
attendant distortion or pitch increase. After preliminary 
study of earlier methods, a procedure was evolved which 
yielded no audible change other than an increased rate 
at which the word seemed to be spoken. The technique 
consisted essentially of chopping small segments from 
à plastic base recording tape containing a speech record, 
Splicing so as to eliminate gaps in the record, and sub- 
sequently transcribing the abbreviated speech record 
onto an intact plastic recording tape. Two variables 
were introduced into this chopping 
of segment removed; a 
to the adjoining se 
it has been possil 


technique: (a) length 
nd (b) ratio of segment removed 
ments left in. With this procedure 
dle to prepare eleven experimental 
tapes containing speech records with v; 
rates up to 400% that of the unchopped tape, and with 
varying proportions of the test words removed. 
Oscilloscope tracings of the 


mental tapes are being photographed in order to make 
a visual analysis of the auditory patterns. The first 
Studies were conducted with the Harvard Psycho 
Acoustic Laboratory Auditory Test No. 14 (Si i 


W ords). Preliminary results indicate that at a presenta- 
tion rate 4006; f: 


on aster than that of the unmodified test. 
subjects are able to identify the 
about 40% ` 


arying speed-up 


sound from the experi- 


yondaic 


words with a mean of 
sapan 6 Correctness. Approximately 60% intel- 
ligibility Is retained with a rate of 3.5 times that of the 
original test. Atas *ed-up rate of 30064, intelligibility 
'S approximately 80) ; at 2006; speed-up, intelligibility 
Is greater than 9567. (Slides) ° f 


10:3 ffe i 
):30 Aw Effect of horizontal vs, vertical stimulus- 
pss on performance in a dual pursuit task. 
AUL M. Frrrs. Aer bul Mia n 
and Cu Frrrs, Acro Medical Laboratory, Dayton 
PROBLEM: ies W. Simon, Antioch College o 
iuis ape n in a perceptual-motor task m 
rol of two sti t died i 
Stimulus objects ie” 
orde d i th vertical sey ' 
der to compare horizontal with : bs ijr: 
stimuli at four stimulus-separ, ti hee 
POPULATION Twelve coll fer ARES 
"fre 
PROCEDURE: The Gr hee SW fea 
PROG srethe 
Apparatus Was employ, i : 
pointers on two cir ke 
Operating contro] kno 
were Separated by 
or horizo "The | 
^ontally. p 
ally. The 


H M 
al separation © 


as subjects- 

si aps afi 
ual ( ompensatory-purst z 
A _ Subjects tried to keep e 
ar instr 


x ed bY 
i Ument-dials centered | 
D 


One wi » als 
> one with either hand. P! " 
n 16 inches either vertic? * 
)ointe he -onti 

Pomter Position for horize? 
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separation was at nine o'clock; for vertical separation 
it was at twelve o'clock. 

Each day subjects were run twice under each of the 
eight conditions in counter-balanced sequence. This was 
repeated for six days. The performance criterion was 


the per cent of time both pointers were kept centered 
simultancously. 
RESU 


vs: Average performance was as follows for the 
eight conditions. Horizontal separation: 61°¢ at four 
inches, 49€; at eight inches, 44€; at twelve inches, 40% 
at sixteen inches. Vertical separation: 52€. at four 
inches, 45€; at eight inches, 3696 at twelve inches, 
33C; at sixteen inches. Performance was better for a 
smaller than for a larger stimulus-separation distance 
and for a horizontal than for the corresponding vertical 
separation. This was true for each individual subject 
Without exception, as well as for group means. . ] 
CONCLUSIONS: Performance on a dual-pursuit task is 
better with horizontal than with vertical stimulus 
separation. This superiority may be due either (a) to 
curate eye fixations or (b) to less effective periph- 
eral vision in the vertical than the horizontal plane. 


10:45 Aw A test of the psychological refractory period. 
FRANKLIN V. TAYLOR and Henry P. BIRMINGHAM, 
-Varal Research Laboratory. 

PROBLEM: Craik, Vince and Hick have reported data 

which they have interpreted as evidence of a psycho- 

logical refractory period. This refractory period is as- 
signed an important role in their theories of Homan 
target tracking behavior. They state that the refractory 
period is of such a nature that the response to a second 
stimulus will be delayed until the response to the first 
stimulus has been completed. : 

The present study represents an attempt to observe 
this refractory period. 

POPULATION: Five adults. . ae 

PROCEDURE: Through the use of an electronic ipe a 

target is presented on the face of a cathode os - 

This target may be displaced suddenly to the righ aa 

left. The subject is instructed to track the iud ce 

à joystick each time it jumps. The responses are ana’ s z^ 

electrically into time plots of position, rate and accelera- 

B l he first dis- 

Each subject was given 120 tests where the i 
Placement was followed a short time later by a secon 
in the same or opposite direction. The dipiara 
followed one another an equal number of times by. » 2, 
3, 4, .5, or .6 seconds. These double-step tests ipe 
randomized and mixed in with 20 tests im which only 
a single displacement was presented. 

RESULTS: Clear evidence of overlap betweer Ma 
and second responses is found for the shorter Hen T 
intervals. On the average, the second response 15 

in rate and acceleration than the first. 


n the first 


CONCLUSIONS: (1) A refractory period so long that it 
delays the beginning of a second response until the 
termination of a preceding motion is not demonstrated. 

(2) The maximum force applied during a response of 
a given amplitude is reduced when this response follows 
closely another. This reduction in force necessitates an 
increased response duration. This nonlinearity may be 
taken as evidence of one type of refractory period. 
(Slides) 


MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY V 


11:10 AM-12:10 PM, Saturday, Room D, 
Cosmopolitan 


GEORGE K. BExxETT, Chairman 


11:10 Am Basic military subjects test: an instrument to 
select Army recruits for promotion. MILTON LEVINE 
and Harotp L. McApoo, Personnel Research 
Section, AGO. 

PROBLEM: In 1947, the War Department General Stafi 

requested investigation of the general problem of ad- 

vancement of recruits. The Basic Military Subjects 

Test, based on the Military Training Program, was 

therefore developed. 

POPULATION: Trainees, without prior military training, 

were tested on two equivalent forms in the first (N = 

1350), seventh (N = 1000) and 13th (final) (N = 540) 

week of training. 

PROCEDURE: Analysis of the Military Training Program 

disclosed areas for which objective type test items were 

to be developed. Two forms of 127 items each were 
constructed. Part and total scores of the Army General 
Classification Test and ratings by platoon leaders and 
sergeants were obtained. A complete alternative item 
analysis was accomplished and the “rights” were corre- 
lated with week of training and the percentage gain after 
7 and 13 weeks was computed. The per cent correct for 
the total population wasobtained for the five AGCT levels. 
RESULTS: 30% of the items were answered correctly 
more frequently by recruits with 7 weeks of training 
than with 13 weeks of training. Many items in this 
group were taught in the first 7 weeks and the correct 
response was affected more by AGCT level at the 7th 
week of training than at 13th. Items with the greatest 


per cent gain after 13 weeks of training were selected as 
valid items in differentiating trained and untrained men. 
CONCLUSIONS: When promotion of recruits is based on 
mastery of the Military Training Program, the Basic 
Military Subjects Test can be used to screen those men 
who have learned the minimum objectives. The retention 
of subject matter differed for recruits in 7th and 13th 
week of training. The data indicate the advisability 
of investigating differential learning and training at 
the training division level. 
Mr. Thomas J. Houston participated in this study. 
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11:25 am Objective tests for promotion of marines. 
Howarp F. Urnorr, U. S. Marine Corps. 
PROBLEM: The establishment and organization of a 
promotional testing program for Marine Corps personnel. 
OUTLINE: Promotions in the Marine Corps are in part to 
be based upon demonstrated achievement in general 
military knowledge and specialized knowledge in à 
technical field. This paper deals with the structure and 
organization of the testing program. 
The steps discussed concerning this promotion testing 
program are: (a) Administrative details: how program 
operates, how tests are administered, part tests play in 
promotion. (b) "Technical details: (1) Relation to Marine 
Corps job analysis program, presenting functional 
groupings of jobs and showing normal promotional 
channels. (2) Actual item writing and test construction 
done by military personnel who are chosen for proficiency 
in subject matter. The personnel receive basic course in 
test theory and technical assistance from psychologists 
attached to Personnel Research Division, Headquarters, 
U. S. Marine Corps. (3) Assembled tests—all of four- 
choice response form—are distributed for actual ad- 
ministration on world-wide basis. (4) Answer sheets 
returned to test construction unit for machine scoring. 
(c) Long range program: (1) Items used for first tests 
are chosen on the basis of face validity. (2) These items 
to be analyzed on basis of results from first administra- 
tion and assembled by subject matter in a cumulative 
item file. (3) Continual construction of new items— 
permitting building tests of comparable difficulty. (4) 


development of external criterion data to validate the 
individual tests. 


11:40 AM Effect of various weightings of wrong responses 
on the factorial content of speeded tests. BENJAMIN 
FRUTCHTER, U.S. Army, Austin, Texas. ] 

PROBLEM: To determine the factorial content of rights 

only and wrongs only scores of speeded aptitude tests and 

to determine the factorial content of formula scores result- 
ing from various weightings of rights and wrongs scores. 

POPULATION: Male aviation students selected on the basis 

of the AGCT and the AF Qualifying Examination for 

flight training during World War II. The modal age was 

18 and very few students were not 18 or 19 vears old. 

PROCEDURE: Two matrices were assembled for factorial 

analysis, one containing the intercorrelations of the 

wrongs scores of twenty-five tests with reliable error- 
score variance plus the formula scores of six reference 
tests of knowa factor content for this population, and 
the other containing the intercorrelations of the rights 
scores of these tests plus the formula scores of the same 
six reference variables. The size of the samples on which 
the correlations were based varied from 385 to 1,588. 


' 
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RESULTS: Nine factors extracted from cach matrix were 
essentially the same and were identifed as verbal, 
visualization, perceptual, reasoning, numerical, spatial, 
length estimation, visual memory and rote memory. 

Rights and wrongs score of some tests differed con- 
siderably in factorial content. 

The correlation-of-sums formula was applied to 
several tests to determine the effect of various weightings 
of the rights and wrongs scores on the combined score. 

For the Map Distance test one formula (R — 3W) yielded 

a high loading on the visualization factor and a low 
length-estimation loading. Another formula (R+W) 
maximized the length-estimation loading and consider- 
ably reduced the visualization loading. 
CONCLUSIONS: The rights and wrongs scores of speeded 
aptitude tests may differ considerably in factor content. 
Different weightings of the rights score and wrongs 
score produces marked changes in the factorial content 
of the formula score. 


11:55 am The sampling method of activity analysis. 
Jurex M. Cini í l 
Dayton. 


5 Aero Medical Laboratory, 


The purpose of this paper is the description of a 
technique for obtaining data regarding the job activities 
of an individual or small team of individuals. 

The investigator first develops a code signifying the 
elements of activity in which he is interested. These 

activity elements” may be as molar or molecular as 
desired by the investigator. A buzzer is employed as a 
signal. The observer, upon hearing this signal every 
n seconds, jots down a letter or symbol signifying 
the activity of the observee at that instant. The sample 
also may be recorded by a camera controlled by an 
intervalometer so as to expose a fresh frame of film 
every "n" seconds. : 
".. resultant data yield information regarding (1) 
requency with which various activities occur, (2) the 
— of time devoted to each activity, and à) under 
i ium conditions, the sequence of the various acti- 
Eee m and disadvantages of the method 
x ie se iria contrasted to conventional methods 
ux e aspects of the reliability of the method 
E ssed. Empirical evidence gathered during aP- 
proximately 100 hours of high and mid-latitude flying 


with United State i i 
le es Air Force Aerial Navigators are 


The possibilities for extension 
the military 
are explored. 


servi à of the techniques i? 
Services and its employment in industry 
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DIVISION ON MATURITY AND OLD AGE 


BUSINESS MEETING 


5:00-0:00 PM, Wednesday, Room B, 
Cosmopolitan 


HERBERT S. CoxRAD, President 


SYMPOSIUM: THE ASSESSMENT OF 
PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT IN 
OLD AGE 


2:40-4:40 PM, Friday, Room A, Cosmopolitan 
Ronerr J. Havicnerst, Chairman 


Participants: Samuel J. Beck, Charlotte Bühler, Jack 
Weinberg 


BANQUET AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
6:00-8:00 PM, Friday, Silver Spruce Room, Shirley 
Herbert S. Conrad. The Speed Factor in Mental Tests 


MATURITY AND OLD AGE I 
9:00-9:45 AM, Saturday, Mayfair Room, Brown 
Roy M. Dorcvs, Chairman 


9:00 am The relation of structural changes of the eve 
and vitamin A to aging of the minimum light thresh- 
old. James E. BIRREN, National Heart Institute. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of the present study was to in- 

vestigate the relation of structural changes in the eye 

and vitamin A to age change in the minimum light 
threshold. 

POPULATION: A total of 113 male subjects, age 20-83. 

PROCEDURE: A Hecht Shlaer adaptometer was used to 

Measure the minimum light threshold. Ophthalmoscopic 

examination was made of the retina, macula, and lens 

of each subject. Vitamin A analyses were made on 
fasting blood. 

RESULTS: Degenerative changes were found in the eyes 

of over half of the subjects who were 60 years or older. 

Significant differences in light thresholds were found 
between older subjects with and without retinal degenera- 
tion. The presence of lenticular sclerosis of the degree 
observed was not associated with elevation of the light 
threshold. ‘The coexistence of macular and retinal 
degeneration in subjects beyond the age of 70 resulted 
in a correlation of light threshold and macular degenera- 
tion. 


No relation appeared. between serum vitamin A and 
age or light threshold. No significant change was pro- 
duced in the light thresholds of 12 subjects after 38 
days of 100,000 I. U. daily of vitamin A or in the thresh- 
olds of 4 subjects given the same dose for 76 days. . 
CONCLUSIONS: The light threshold of the older subjects 
Were correlated with the presence of retina] degeneration 


There is considerable independence in the rates of aging 
of the various visual functions and structures. It is 
thus difficult to use any single observation as the basis 
for generalizations about visual efficiency. Age changes 
in availability of vitamin A are minimal and uncorrelated 
with light threshold. 

Collaborators in this research were Malcolm W. Bick 
and Marvin Viengst. 


0:18 am Age as a factor in the frequency of adult physical 
examinations. Oscar J. KAPLAN, San Diego State 
College. 

prostem: Periodic physical examinations become in- 

creasingly necessary as persons grow older. The purpose 

of this study was to investigate the extent to which 
adults of various ages voluntarily seck examinations, 
and to isolate and evaluate the factors which influence 


such behavior. 


vorvLATION: The population of the study consisted of 
1500 adults residing in the City of San Diego, half of 
whom were men. 

PROCEDURE: Personal interviews were obtained in 1500 
dwelling units scattered. throughout the City of San 
Diego. The addresses used in the survey were selected 
at random from a complete list of all dwelling units in 
the city. 

RESULTS: A majority of all adults at almost all age 
levels have had physical examinations within the past 
three years, the percentage being higher for those under 
forty years of age. Approximately one half of the adult 
population have never had a physical examination 
when feeling entirely well. The results are broken down 
in terms of sex, race, and economic status. 

coxcLtstons: Older persons need physical examinations 
more often than young adults, but do not obtain them. 
Educational, economic, and social factors are primarily 
responsible. 


9:30 am Nervous symptoms among military personnel 
as related to age and combat experience. RAYMOND 
G. Kun Iv. 
pnoBLEM: To investigate age trends in nervous symptoms 
among a sample of military personnel who, due to war 
circumstances, had been removed from accustomed 
civilian environments and forced into new situations 
involving varying degrees of stress and trauma. 
poptLation: A total of 8,702 enlisted naval personnel 
were tested just prior to their departure from the United 
States to combat areas. Of this group, 5,143 previously 
had duty only within the United States; 1,521 previ- 
ously had overseas experience, but no combat experience: 
and 2,038 previously had combat experience. 
PROCEDURE: During final psychological screening for 


Syracuse Univer, 


pee 
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overseas duty the subjects were administered the brief 
form of the "Personal Inventory", a 20-item forced 
choice “neurotic” inventory developed for military 
screening purposes. Resulting scores were analyzed by 
age for the three “experience” groups. 

RESULTS: There was a general increase in median number 
of nervous symptoms with age. However, for those 
with only U. S. experience, the curve leveled off beyond 
30, but continued to rise for those with oversea non- 
combat or combat experience. At all ages, differences 
existed among the three groups; the U. S. group in- 
dicated fewest symptoms, the combat group most. 
concLusions: The data suggest that important age 
trends in psychological adjustment occur in the carly 
adult years, and thus that study of these years is desirable 
by those who wish to understand the aging process. 
Jt would appear that psychological investigations of 
aging should utilize stress situations, since clearer age 
relationships appeared among the groups previously 
subjected to stress, than among those without previous 
military stress experience. Further study would seem 
warranted to determine the extent to which selective 


placement would permit the military use of older 
selectees. 


MATURITY AND OLD AGE II 
10:00-11:00 AM, Saturday, Mayfair Room, Brown 
Harvey C. LEHMAN, Chairman 


10:00 am A study of the adjustment of retired school 
teachers. Josep H. Bnrrrox, University of Chicago. 
PROBLEM: What are factors of adjustment in old age of 
a professional group? What are factors determining 
respondence and non-respondence to questionnaires in 
this field? How do retired teachers compare with other 
retired persons? 
POPULATION: The population comprises a sample of 253 
men and 1,249 women public school teachers compul- 
sorily retired at 65 from an urban school system. Re- 
spondents (120 men and 373 women) to a mailing of 
Your Activities and Altitudes were contrasted statistically 
with non-respondents. Respondents were compared 
with a group of retired YMCA secretaries, a national 
group of retired teachers, and a miscellaneous group of 
retired men and women. 
PROCEDURE: (1) Comparisons were made of respondents 
and non-respondents of a preliminary questionnaire 
mailing to 2,853 retired teachers. (2) A sample for 
further study was selected on the basis of these com- 
parisons, and (3) Your Activilies and Altitudes mailed 
(4) To determine their representativeness, respondents 
of (3) were compared with selected non-respondents 
who were interviewed. (5) The schedules were analyzed 
to determine correlates of good or poor adjustment, 


the criterion being the score on the attitude inventory 
of the schedule. (6) The teachers were compared with } 
other groups. 
RESULTS: Coeflicients of contingency are presented be- 
tween adjustment scores and scores representing health, 
intimate contacts, economic security, religious interest, 
and leisure-time activities. Comparisons with a national 
teachers’ group showed greater similarity than with a 
miscellaneous group. 
Tn general, men responded better than women; younger 
teachers better than older ones; teachers more recently 
retired, better than those retired longer; teachers in 
positions of administration better than others. 
CONCLUSIONS: In a study of old age the problems of 
respondence and non-respondence to questionnaires 
has more importance than with other age groups. 
Futher research on this problem is needed with other 
occupational or socio-economic groups. di 


10:15 Aw Accuracy of age statements by the elderly. 
CuangLorrE Fox and James E. BIRREN, National 
Heart Institute, Baltimore. 

PROBLEM: To determine the consistency with which 

elderly persons report their age and date of birth. 

POPULATION: A total of 271 white male and female 

residents of a home for the indigent aged was interviewed. 

PROCEDURE: Three items of information were secured: 

(a) a statement of age, (b) a statement of birth date, and 

(o) a birth date recorded in institutional records and 

originally obtained from the subject or a relative at 

admission. ‘The age to the nearest six months was com- 
puted from both birth dates. The Wechsler-Bellevue 
word list was given to 210 of the subjects. "The relation 
between vocabulary size, as an estimate of intelligence, 

and age statement discrepancies was determined by à 

coefficient of contingency. i p 

RESULTS: Significant differences were found between 

reported age and date of birth. Of the 271 subjects 

meee HD could not state an age and/or 

3 e i. n 215 subjects who gave both, 36 

n ü do S sd mee i of more than one year; 

checa A 4 ó had differences of 5 or more years- 

máy if o s m may thus be said to be given by 
an age and a Siri subjects; i.e., they could state 
ard date that agreed within +12 months 

Reported birth dates were more consistent than re- 


ported ages, a 

No relation c d they were more difficult to recall- 
a was found hetwe i d 
een age discrepancy an 

mir a age discrepancy an 

CONCLUSIONS: Investi 
SIONS: Investigators of aging s aware 

of the tendency boa Rai 


Such i : toward inconsistency of age reports 
* Inconsistencies may affect j 


grouping in research studies 
individual results, C 


the accuracy of age 
and the interpretation of 
omputation of an age by the inter 
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viewer from the reported birth date appears to be more 
desirable than the acceptance of a statement of age. 


10:30 ast Problems of sampling and interviewing in a 
community study of old people. ROBERT J. Havic- 
numsr, University of Chicago. (Abstract exceeded 
300-word limit) 


10:45 Ax Differentia of success in old age. SipxEY. L. 
PR y, Ohio State University. 

PROBLEM: Most studies of aged persons deal either with 

samplings or with problem cases. In contrast, the present 

study has centered upon individuals successful in old 

age, and aimed at differentiating the prime factors in 

success. 


POPULATION: The larger portion of the material consists 
of over 500 systematic case studies made by college 
Students in intermediate and more advanced courses in 
psychology of a successful and a problem case well 
known to them. 

PROCEDURE: This material was analyzed. (by Mise 
Elizabeth Simcoe) for factors differentiating the two 
groups. Analyses were also made of the old age of famous 
people in various fields as shown in biographies. 


gEscLTS: Most highly differential of the successful old 
people were their many interests and activities, con- 
tinuing numerous contacts with other people, and con- 
tinuance either in gainful occupations or in useful work 
of some sort. An inventory was made of interests, work 
and avocations found especially suitable by these aged 
individuals. Most of the biographies of famous people 
similarly showed continuing wide interests and useful 
doing. 

coxcLvsiox: It is concluded that the current trend 
toward social recreation for the aged is sound but that 
early retirement with no occupation is not. Rather, 
means for continuing occupation or usefulness of some 
sort are to be sought. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE POLICY AND 
PLANNING BOARD OF THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION: 1949 


HE annual spring meeting of the Policy and 
Planning Board was held February 17 20, 
1949, at the North Jersey Training School at 
Totowa, New Jersey, which again extended its gen- 
erous hospitality. The full membership was in attend- 
ance: Edwin G. Boring, Clarence H. Graham, Ren- 
sis Likert (Chairnian), Jean W. Macfarlane, Donald 
G: Marquis, Helen Peak, John G. Peatman, Robert 
R. Sears, and David Shakow. Dael Wolfe, Execu- 
live Secretary of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, was also present. Mrs. Helen Morford of the 
Executive Secretary's Office acted as recording secre- 
tary. i 
John G. Peatman was elected chairman for the 
coming year. 
The Board devoted its attention to two matters: 
a review of research policy for psychology, RXTGEDIDS 
Mended in the report of the 1948 Policy and 
Planning Board, and a consideration of the material 
that would be needed by the 1949-1950 Policy and 
Planning Board for its review of the structure and 
functioning of the Association as à whole. The bulk 
of the attention of the Board was devoted to the 
discussion of research. policy. 
Prior to the Totowa meeting, 
Composed of Boring, Graham, Peak and Peatman 
(Chairman) met and prepared for submission to the 
Board a statement of problems upon which data 
would be required by the 1949-1950 Board for its 
review of the structure and functioning of the Asso- 
ciation. Plans were developed for obtaining data 
from the APA Central Office, officers of the APA, 
Officers of the various Divisions, officers of state 
Societies, journal editors, and from the members 
themselves. A request to members for their sugges- 
tions and recommendations for change in APA Sunes 
ture has already appeared in the April issue of TRIS 
JOURNAL. All members were polled in June by reply 


i i esirable num- 
postcard as to their beliefs about the desirable n 1 

about multiple representation 
in one division. That 


a subcommittee 


ber of divisions and 
of persons belonging to more than one 4 i 
was a preliminary poll only. In this issue, Perun 
begins a series of Policy-and-Planning Notes which 
his subcommittee will continue through the present 


year to acquaint the membership with the nature of 
the problems that invite administrative change. In 
the fall the subcommittee will plan and issue a ques- 
ess opin- 


tionnaire for the membership which will ass 
ion on the major issues which the Board must 
consider early in 1950 for recommendation to the 
Association. 

A subcommittee consisting of Likert, Marquis, 
Sears and Wolfle had met two days in October and 
one day in November to discuss the plans for the 
research policy report. On the basis of these discus- 
sions Wolfle had prepared a statement of criteria for 
examining the state of research in any field or area 
of psychology. This statement was examined along 
with a general outline of a research policy report. 
The Board concluded that the problem warranted a 
broader attack, and that the need for such a report 
was even more urgent than had been implied by the 
1948 Board’s recommendation. 

The urgency for reviewing the research responsi- 
bilities of psychologists arises from the following 
facts: 

1. The concern of the last few years with profes- 
sional problems and standards has temporarily 
thrown out of balance the needed attention to the 
fundamental problems of basic research. 

2. The urgent social need for the most efficient 
use of our scientific resources is necessitated by the 
limited pool of persons of scientific training, and 
the diversion of such personnel into professional 
and nonscientific activities. 

3. There is a growing recognition of the strategic 
contributions which research psychologists are 
making and can make, not only in their own areas 
but to the development of related social and biologi- 
cal fields. 

4. The increased availability of public and private 
research funds which has arisen from the widespread 
recognition of the important contributions which 
research psychologists can make. 

The overall improvement of our research con- 
tributions appears to lie in answers to the following 
three questions: (1) How can we appraise and select 
research problems of the greatest scientific potential? 
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(2) Can we increase our pool of research talent by 
improving criteria for both selection and training? 
(3) How can we appraise and effect optimal facil- 
itating conditions for research productivity? . 

With regard to the first question (How can in- 
dividuals and groups of investigators select research 
problems which will contribute most effectively to 
progress in the science of psychology?), it appears to 
the Board that two kinds of resources can be made 
available for psychologists to assist them in their 
planning for research. 

The first is by the preparation of a number of 
research planning memoranda similar to those which 
have been developed by the Social Science Research 
Council. These memoranda would start from a 
consideration of psychological theory, analyze the 
critical gaps in knowledge which are retarding the 
development of psychological knowledge, and recom- 
mend research programs which seem most likely to 
fill in the critical gaps. The Policy and Planning 
Board recommends to the APA that arrangements be 
made for the preparation of a series of such research 
planning memoranda. 

The second is by developing a plan for (1) select- 
ing the most important areas for research and (2) 
establishing a uniform and formal set of criteria to 
be used in determining the progress which has al- 
ready been achieved within any area and the points 
at which research efforts are likely to yield the great- 
est return. 

The subcommittee is publishing in this issue a 
preliminary draft of a report suggesting criteria to 
be used in appraising progress in any area of psy- 
chological research. 

The second factor affecting the overall quality of 
our research contributions concerns increasing the 
pool of trained research talent. This requires finding 
brilliant persons and directing them into research, 
persons of penetrating intelligence and fertile imagi- 
nation. Three steps appear to be important in the 
development of the pool of research talent: locating 
the persons who have the required ability; motivat- 
ing and assisting them to enter research 


as a career; 
and providing them with the training 


they need. 
The selection and training of research personnel 


necessarily depends upon the development of 


criteria of research performance. The Policy and 
Planning Board recommends that sleps should be 


ujderiaken to develop adequate criteria as well as 


procedures for selection, recruiting and training of 
research personnel. 

As will be recalled, the third question was con- 
cerned with achieving optimal conditions for 
facilitating research productivity. Relatively little 
systematic attention has as yet been given to de- 
termining what conditions will yield the highest 
level of research productivity. Among the many 
factors the influence of which should be studied, 
the following appear to be particularly important: 

1. An administrative organization for the research 
which includes favorable group relations; oppor- 
tunity to work on assignments appropriate to the 
level of skill of each participating member; freedom 
to exercise initiative; availability of adequate tech- 
nical and clerical services and facilities; and a lack 
of rigidity-inducing factors. 

2. Financial support for the research which pro- 
vides stability and the freedom to pursue those 
phases of the research which the researcher deems 
most important even though at times they may ap- 
pear unorthodox. 

3. Opportunity to work on research programs of 
maximum significance and of optimal length. 

4. A high motivation to engage in research, based 


on an adequate level of pay, security 
research career, 


in pursuing a 
appropriate prestige status and 
recognition locally and nationally, a stimulating, 
creative atmosphere, and an opportunity to work 
on problems that the research people feel are of 
high potentiality. 

5. The organization of resear 
or individual basis, 
the more producti 
optimal coordinatio 
ers both within 
programs. 


ch on either a group 
depending upon which will be 
ve, and the establishment of 
n of the efforts of research work- 
a research program and between 


6. Satisfactory working condi 


vision of adequate space with f 
trated work 


lions including pro- 


acilities for concen- 
away from noise and 
with sufficient illumination, 


7. Provision of satisf; 
and applied as, 
meetings 


distractions and 
ventilation, etc. 
actory outlets both scientific 


for example, journals, scientific 
and visits with oth 


or In its application, 


In additi s arizi 
Idition to summarizing curre 
and judgment with rege 


are most effective in f 
tivity, there is an e 


ers engaged in research 


nt experience 
d to the conditions which 
acilitating research. produc- 
ven more important task to be 
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done. This task is the development of procedures 
and criteria for evaluating the effect of diferent 
conditions upon the productivity of research. The 
Policy and Planning Board feels that this task as 
well as the collection of existing experience should 
be undertaken by the APA. 

With these problems in mind, (he Board voled to 
recommend that the Board of Directors appoint a 
Special Committee of the APA, with power to appoint, 
subcommittees, for “the further consideration of the 
broblems faced iby psychology in furthering research 


and the preparation of such reports as may be expected 
lo facilitate productivity in this field. 7 
EDWIN G. BORING 
CLARENCE H. GRAHAM 
Rensis LIKERT, Chairman 
Jean W. MACFARLANE 
Donatp G. MARQUIS 
HELEN PEAK 
Jous G. PEATMAN 
ROBERT R. SEARS 
DAVID SHAKOW 
Received June 15, 1949 


STANDARDS FOR APPRAISING PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


DAEL WOLFLE, RENSIS LIKERT, DONALD G. MARQUIS, Axp ROBERT R. SEARS 


INTRODUCTION 


HE 1948 Policy and Planning Board in its 
report stated that: 


“No broad plan for basic research in psychology 

exists. As a result, we have not been prepared to 
state effectively the case for psychological research 
on important and critical occasions such as the plan- 
ning for the National Science Foundation. Those 
who have funds available for the promotion of re- 
search need, and in some cases have asked for, 
guidance in the allocation of those funds. The urgent 
and ubiquitous demands upon psychology present 
us with both a threat and a challenge. There is 
always a danger that the urgency of practical needs 
will tempt us or even compel us to extend practice 
far beyond scientific knowledge. At the same time 
these urgencies suggest that we can no longer rely 
solely upon isolated. investigations. In order to ad- 
vance basic psychological knowledge at an acceler- 
ated rate, we must investigate the possible advan- 
tages of a kind of planning which will help to 
coordinate the research efforts of individual investi- 
gators. What is required is a document charting 
desirable directions for research in psychology and 
the best methods of administration." 

“So important is the preparation of the Research 
Policy Report that the Policy and Planning Board 
proposes to devote its 1949 meeting to its initiation 
and detailed planning" (American Psychologist, 1948, 

3, 192). 

Elsewhere in this issue the Report of the 1949 
Board describes the progress made toward this ob- 
jective. As the report indicates, this article is an 
important chapter in the series of chapters required 
for the Research Policy Report. 

A subcommittee of the Policy and PI 
cons 


anning Board 
sting of Rensis Likert, Donald G. Marquis, 
Robert R. Sears and Dael Wolfle met twice in the 
fall of 1948 to outline material for the Research 
Policy Report. Much of the time of these sessions 
was devoted to developing the outline of this article. 
Wolfle undertook the major task of formulating a 
statement based on these discussions and revising 


it after further discussions. The second draft was 
discussed by the Policy and Planning Board at the 
Totowa meeting. This present article is a further 
revision and, like its predecessors, was prepared by 
Wolfe. 

The major chapters considered to be necessary for 
the Research Policy Report are: 


1. Introductory chapter stating the current situation 
and need for the report. 

2. Criteria for choosing among areas or fields of 
psychological research, or deciding upon the rela- 
tive emphasis that they should receive. 

3. The chapter represented by this article, namely, 
the criteria of the stage of progress in any given 
area of psychological research. 

4. The current status of several areas of psychologi- 
cal research as judged by experts in these areas 


based on an application of the criteria presented 
in this article. 


5. Optimal conditions which will facilitate produc- 
tivity in research; and also criteria for evaluating 
research productivity. 


This article is published at this time in order to 
obtain suggestions and criticisms. 

Research psychologists are urged to apply the 
criteria to their particular fields. Tt is hoped that 
several research psychologists individually, or small 
groups of persons specializing in the same area, will 
test the usefulness of the criteria by applying them 
to an examination of their own areas of research. 

The subcommittee would like very much to re- 
ceive copies of reports presenting the results of such 
examinations. In addition, it would appreciate re- 
ceiving criticisms of where the criteria are inade- 
quate or can be improved. 

It is hoped that criteria can be developed which 


will prove useful to research 


i psychologists by pro- 
vidir 


ng a convenient tool for them to use in appraising 
the research Progress in their own field. These ap- 
praisals should yield hints to guide the choice of re- 
search programs and Projects as well as to suggest 
modifications in programs. 
Rensis Likert, Chairman 
Policy and Planning Board 
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In the course of development of any science it is 
useful periodically to make a detailed and critical 
examination of what has been accomplished, what 
the major gaps in knowledge are, and where further 
investigation is most necessary. It is particularly 
timely now to make such an examination of the 
field of psychology. Psychology’s yeasty growth 
during and following World War II has been marked 
by increased opportunities for applied work, in- 
creased confidence on the part of other scientists 
and of administrators that psychology can contrib- 
ute to the solution of important social problems, 
and increased necessity for further research prog- 
Tess to provide a sounder background for successful 
application. 

These evidences of increased growth and interest 
challenge psychologists to examine their science very 
Critically. A detailed account of the points of greatest 
development and of the major gaps in each area of 
Psychology must be obtained if we are to plan in- 
telligently the research that will advance each area 
Most rapidly. As a guide to help in developing that 
detailed account, eight criteria are given below. 
These criteria constitute one method of analyzing 
the progress which has already been made in any 
tea of psychological research. That analysis w 
Provide a valuable starting point for planning future 
research programs. i . 

The criteria also provide a basis for comparing 
the progress made in one area with progress Y 
another in a much more detailed manner than is 
involved in such a general statement as "Research 
in vision is more advanced than is research in social 
Psychology.” Though this comparison iue i 
Portant, the primary purpose of the criteria 15 
analyze an individual field rather than to compare 
IU with another field. . fa 

The criteria are intended for the appraisal o fi 
field of research regardless of the setting in which t ne 
research was conducted. Studies of vision, for ‘a 
ample, contribute to the total knowledge of Less 
Processes; where the research was done = wee im 
"urthermore, they contribute to this knowledge 


r. ied i rac- 
Whether the research was pure or applied in cha ped 
ter. The therefore, to research in 2 


criteria apply, (ting as 


educational, an industrial, or a military se 
Well as to academic research. 

The term “area” itself mus 
* set of closely inter-related proble: 


t be defined. It means 
ms concerning 
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which an established research interest exists. For 
practical purposes it means a set of inter-related 
problems that have been formulated and worked on. 
Ordinarily persons engaged in research on one prob- 
lem within an area will be fairly well acquainted with 
research methods and findings throughout the area. 
An "area" is therefore an empirical, and sometimes 
perhaps even an accidental, fraction of the whole of 
psychology. The term is not intended to imply any 
particular kind of systematic division of psychology. 
On the contrary, areas may overlap or cut across 
each other, and they will always show more or less 
close relations with a number of other areas. 
Secondary reinforcement, social perception, verbal 
learning, and training cut across each other ina 
variety of ways. But any of these topics constitutes 
an area which can be analyzed because it represents a 
cluster of problems in which a group of psychologists 
is interested. 

While any such pragmatic area can be analyzed in 
terms of the criteria which follow, appraisals will be 
more useful if the area meets these two conditions: 

1. An area should be limited enough in scope so 
that experts in that area will show substantial agree- 
ment on the answers they give to the eight criterion 
questions. Areas to be appraised are, therefore, con- 
siderably narrower than the customary fields of psy- 
chology such as child psychology or abnormal psy- 
chology. Child psychology is an example of an area 
so large that it does not satisfy this condition. 
Several child psychologists would have quite dif- 
ferent ideas about the amount of progress that has 
been made in that area, for each would tend to think 
in terms of his own particular interests such as physi- 
cal growth, mental development, reading readiness 
tests, or prenatal conditioning. In contrast, several 
experts in the study of audition would probably agree 
fairly well in their appraisals of the amount of prog- 
ress that has been made in their field. Audition, 
there, is an example of an area of research sufficiently 
limited in scope to be appraised by the criteria. 

2. An area should be large enough to be meaning- 
ful, to provide adequate cross checks on experimen- 
tal results and generalizations, and to allow for the 
development of conceptual schemes that integrate 
the phenomena falling within it. Research scholars 

and those who plan and administer research pro- 
grams will find it more useful to have an appraisal 
of the state of development of such fields as audi- 
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tion, language development, or projective techniques 
than they would to have the same kind of informa- 
tion concerning binaural beats, the phonetic range 
of the one-year-old, or the thematic apperception 
test. While a catalogue of the state of development 
of minutely divided fields would have some uses, 
the very fineness of the breakdown limits usefulness 
by making integration of the findings into meaning- 
ful systems difficult. Agreeing that it is important 
to consider projective techniques as a means of gain- 
ing information about personality, it appears evi- 
dent that more can be learned, what is learned can 
be better integrated, and more comprehensive 
theories of personality can be developed, if a variety 
of different projective techniques are considered 
together than if we concentrate on a single test. 

There is, then, an upper and a lower limit to the 
number of areas to be appraised. Each area should 
be sufficiently limited to promise substantial agree- 
ment among the experts appraising it. Each should 
include a large enough set of problems to lead to a 
variety of research studies and to eventuate in an in- 
tegrated and theoretically-oriented body of knowl- 
edge. When agreement has been reached that a par- 
ticular research area does fall within the limits set 
by these two conditions, the eight criteria can be 
applied to determine its present state of advance- 
ment. 

The criteria fall into two groups of four each and 
in that division they represent our concept of the 
purpose of scientific research—a concept which 
should be made explicit. The first four criteria deal 
with the formulation of hypotheses and their or- 
ganization into scientific theories. The creation of 
such conceptual schemes for integrating knowledge 
is à key process in the scientific method. We have 
given first place to these criteria because we believe 
they Should be given greater prominence in the 
thinking of psychologists than they have usually 
had. Too frequently more attention has been 
given to conducting an experiment than to the for- 
mulation of the hypotheses that should precede the 
experiment and be tested by it. Yet if one looks at 
other sciences, it is easy to see the tremendous impor- 
tance of theory in directing research and guiding prog- 
ress. Einstein's equation, the atomic theory, the 
theory of evolution, the laws of heredity, and the 
periodic table of the elements outrank in importance 
any five experiments that one could name. 

Yet experiment and theory are interdependent 
halves of scientific method. Experiments are neces- 
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sary to test hypotheses and to secure information 
upon which hypotheses can be elaborated and re- 
fined. Theory without experimental test, like an ex- 
periment without a theoretical context, is empty and 
incomplete. The last four criteria, therefore, deal 
with the experimental, as distinct from the concep- 
tual, aspects of a research area. 


Criterion 1. To what extent have first-hand observations 
which lead to testable hypotheses been made? 


Scientific research and scientific theories are nor- 
mally grounded upon naturalistic, phenomenological 
observations of identifiable variables. These observa- 
tions should be so made, recorded, and organized as 
to lead to testable hypotheses concerning the 
phenomena involved. In the process of dealing with 
these observations an investigator may or may not 
find it useful to invent non-observable intermediate 
variables with which he seeks to explain his observa- 
tions. If he does make use of such intervening vari- 
ables, he may sometimes, by purely deductive logic; 
arrive at ideas or conclusions which have never been 
observed. Nevertheless, these deductions are based, 
indirectly and through an intermediate step, on the 
original observations. 

Ina relatively undeveloped science such deductive 
discoveries are comparatively rare. In a relatively 
undeveloped science—and psychology is certainly 
that—it is probably always safer and practically al- 
ways more fruitful to keep hypotheses fairly closely 
tied to actual observation of the types of behavior 
involved. The danger is that as one gets away from 
hypotheses that are closely tied to such observations, 
they will become vague generalizations or arbitrary 
assertions that are not in a form to be tested. For 
the present therefore, and probably for some time 
into the future, it is important to make certain that 
any psychological research program is grounded 


upon first-hand observations of the relevant types of 
behavior. R 


Criterion 2. What is the stage of theory development? 


In any mature and fully developed area of re- 
Search, theories have been constructed to integrate 
or explain the phenomena involved. In a less well 
developed field, theories may also exist, but because 
the field is new and partially unexplored, the theories 
may be tentative, limited in applicability, inade- 
quate to explain all the phenomena, or even posi- 
tively wrong. Nevertheless, even in this stage of de- 
velopment, theories are an important aid in focusing 
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research. Research on combustion and oxidation 
which grew out of the totally wrong phlogiston 
theory, for example, produced more positive gains 
for chemistry than the same research would have 
produced if it had not served to test a theory. The 
development of as inclusive and as rigorous theories 
as possible should, therefore, be one of the primary 
objectives of investigators working in any research 


area. 


Examination of the different areas of psychology 
shows great variation in the stages of theory develop- 
ment. The measurement of intellectual and other 
abilities, for example, has been the subject of a great 
deal of research. Moderately accurate tests have been 
developed to measure many types of ability. But 
there is a relatively small amount of theory behind 
these tests. In contrast, theoretical formulations in 
the field of learning are more highly developed, but 
the impact of these theories on practical problems 
of training has been relatively slight. 

The stage of development reached in the theoreti- 


cal formulation of a research area may be classified 


under one of four headings: 

4. Non-existent. There may be no theory, or an 
Unappreciable amount of theory with which to in- 
legrate work in the field. 

b. Vague theories. Explanations of behavior such 
or the Freudian theory provide 


as the instinct theor : 
Some focus for research and serve to integrate a 
Number of observations. These theories, however, 
are stated too vaguely to permit precise experimental 
tests of the deductions that flow from them. Much 


Psychological theory is of this kind. 
€. Specific theories to explain spe 
^n example is the doctrine of identical elements ad- 
vanced as an explanation of transfer of training. 
Transfer of training may depend upon identical ele- 
ments, and if the relations were sufficiently explored, 
the exact amount 


ciñe problems. 


It might be possible to predict 
Of transfer from one learning situation 
But even then, the theory would apply onl n 
Specific problem of transfer. Other intervening vari- 
xplain other 
so limited 


to another. 
only to the 


bles would have to be assumed to e 
Samning problems. As long as theories are 


E ei i ili 2 = a 
dm; applicability that a new one must be 
i is of inadequate 


devised 


Or eae -— 

each new problem, the theory 
OWE: ` . ; 
Power to integrate a field of research. 


Phe question of specificity of a theory 15 : 
Sne; neral than a theory 


a relative 


A theory of vision is more ge 


of c Moras 
" Color Vision but less general than 
Sation, 


a theory of sen- 
generality 1s 


Probably the optimal degree ol 


a 
ne 
en 


a function of the total advancement of an area. When 
relatively little is known. theories must be fairly 


specific if they are to be testable. As more is learned, 


more inclusive theories become possible. Eventually 
we may anticipate a general theory of human be- 
havior that will integrate a good many diverse as 


pects of behavior. But a testable theory of maxi- 


mum generality is, at best, a long way off. At any 
given time, an investigator's goal should be the for- 
mulátión of as generala theoretical framework as can 
be tested. 

d. Quantitative rational theories. The best known 
examples in psychology are visual theories and Hull's 
theoretical formulation of learning phenomena. At 
the present stage of development in psychology. 
theories of this nature are bound to be rare. Never- 
theless, they represent an ultimate goal, and the 
nearer an area of research is to the development of 
theories which permit rigorous quantitative deduc- 
tions, the more powerfully do its theories serve to 
explain and integrate the various phenomena within 
the area. 

Little has been said about wrong theorles. Ob- 
“right” theory is to be preferred to a 


"wrong" one. But a wrong theory so explicitly stated 
that it can be tested experimentally is more useful 
than a vague and general one, for vagueness makes 
verification impossible; rigorous tests cannot be con- 
ducted of non-rigorous theories. Even if a theory is 
wrong, experiments designed as critical tests of it 
add to knowledge, and help toward the eventual de- 
velopment of a more adequate theory. The level of 
development of a research area may therefore be 
d on the basis of how far it has progr 


judge al say 
this scale of theory development. Those judgments 
may be made without too much worry as to whether 
the theories are entirely correct. 


Criterion 3. Are the problems hich ha 
lated as well as the theories -slated in scientific lerms? 


` been formu- 


In the initial stages of interest in an area it is 
common to ask quite unanswerable questions ques- 
tions which cannot be answered because their terms 
are undefined, because there are no methods of 
measuring the variables, because the questions are 
phrased in terms of values rather than in terms of 
measurable variables, or because they deal with a 
single event rather than a replicable situation. Ex- 
amples are easy to find: What are the best methods 
of instruction? Is the lecture method more or less 
effective than the small-discussion-group method in 
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college teaching? Do frequent examinations im- 
prove learning? . 
Reformulating such questions in terms which 
make experimentation possible is basic to effective 
research on any problem. Is the lecture method more 
or less effective than the small-discussion-group in col- 
lege teaching? is a meaningless question from the re- 
search standpoint; there is nothing that can be done 
about it except to argue. Before an experimental 
investigation can be undertaken, it is necessary to 
define the two instructional methods exactly and to 
define the criteria which will be used for comparing 
them. 
It is likely that if the questions within an area 
have undergone several successive reformulations, 
they will have become more answerable. It is, of 
course, not impossible for the first statement of a 
particular problem to be so precisely formulated that 
it satisfies all of the requirements of being a question 
amenable to scientific research. But that outcome 
is less likely in the first formulation of a question 
than it is in subsequent ones. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the proverb Practice makes perfect. Stated in 
this way, a problem is posed of verifying the asser- 
tion. Restated in Thorndike’s wording of the Law of 
Frequency, that each time the correct response is 
repeated and rewarded the strength of its connection 
with the stimulating situation is increased by a con- 
stant amount, the assertion becomes more amenable 
to experimental test. As Gulliksen restated the idea 
in a simple differential equation: 


ds _ k 

x^ 
(in which s = the strength of the correct response at 
any point in a learning experiment, w = the cumula- 
tive count of correct responses, and k = a constant), 
the assertion is still more precise and consequently 
subject to more exact experimental acceptance or 
rejection. 

Whether a problem is precisely formulated on the 
first attempt or on a later one, it must eventually be 
so stated as to show the following characteristic: 

a. It describes a replicable situation. 

Questions about unique events have no place in 
research. They must concern themselves with events 
which occur, or can be made to occur, repeatedly, 
In studies of child development, for example, it is of 
no scientific concern to inquire about the develop- 
ment of an individual child. Only elements which 
can be studied in the development of a number of 
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children are material for research. In this respect 
protestations that human personality is too complex 
to be analyzed and that each personality is unique 
are scientifically worthless. If geologists despairingly 
reported that each mountain range was unique, the 
scientific study of mountain formations would stop. 
Research on psychological phenomena, like any other 
research, depends upon the isolation of replicable 
elements in situations which may, as a whole, be 
unique. 

A unique situation may, however, be useful to 
science if it stimulates the formation of a new and 
testable hypothesis. Obviously, testing such an hy- 
pothesis requires the ability to make repeated 
observations of the critical elements. A unique situa- 
tion may also aid in testing a theory providing pre- 
dictions can be made in advance that certain things 
will occur in the unlikely event that elements a, b, c, 
-.. Will combine to produce a total situation which 
is unique or extremely rare. In this fashion a very 
rare astronomical situation may test astronomical 
theory. Similarly, very rare social situations may 
test psychological theories. 

Although unique situations can and should be used 
in these ways, they are an uneconomical way of 
achieving scientific progress. More useful are situa- 
tions which the investigator can control, which he 
can make occur again and again which such 
variations as he wishes. Thus the advantage of the 
experimental method. 

b. Value terms must be excluded. 

Science cannot directly answer the question Is (he 
Rorschach test any good? It can 


. answer such a ques- 
tion only 


after it is reformulated to ask the degree 
to which responses to the Rorschach cards predict 
performance on selected criterion variables. 

Value judgments are properly involved in de- 


ciding upon the importance or usefulness of a re- 
search finding and are 


pas a perfectly legitimate basis 
for deciding whether or 


not to engage in a particular 
research area. Furthermore, values may be the sub- 
ject of scientific research. But the statement of a 
scientific problem must always avoid value terms. 

c. The variables must be defined. 

Before research can be conducted, it is necessary 
to agree upon what is being talked about. Even in 
the purely taxonomic Process of collecting examples 
of a class of events, it is necessary to define quite 
precisely the class of events under consideration. 
When we attempt to study the functional relation- 


ships between variables, it is also necessary to de- 
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fine the dependent variable with which we are deal- 
ing. Perhaps the most common example in psy- 
chology is the necessity of defining a criterion for 
Measuring some aspect of behavior. Two methods of 
instruction, to continue that example, cannot be 
compared in the abstract. They must be compared 


In terms of some measurable criterion, such as grades 


on an examination, grades in subsequent courses, 
performance x years after completion of training, 
measures of specific skills that the course is intended 
to teach, or ratings by the students of the satisfac- 
toriness of the course. The selection of a criterion or 
Other dependent variable and the recognition that 
it must be carefully defined is probably the most 
fundamental single step in changing a question 
from a pre-scientific formulation to one which per- 
mits research investigation. 


Criterion 4. Do the formulated concepts, theories, and 
broblems cover the area? 


Early interest in an area is likely to be limited to 
certain prominent aspects of it. As knowledge accu- 
Mulates, interest spreads to related problems until 
finally the area itself is fairly well mapped out and 
its connections with related areas established. 

An area is defined by a formulated set of problems. 
Thus its boundaries will shift as knowledge accumu- 
lates, new relationships are seen, and research in- 
terests change. At any given time, however, an area 
can be prescribed, at least approximately. Concern- 
‘ng that area one can ask, “How well do the problems 
Which have been formulated cover this arca?" 

The theoretical or conceptual organization of an 
area helps to answer this question, the best example 
being the gaps in the known series of chemical ge 
ments which were pointed out by Mendelyeev s con- 
Struction of the periodic table. Within psychology, 
conceptual schemes for considering visual discrim- 
ination data have pointed out types of discrimina- 
tion problems which apparently no one had pre- 
“ously thought to investigate. . 

From the sbandpsiof of analyzing the p gnis 
Work that has been done in an area, one may ask, 
“Has work been done on the questions that have 
been asked or are easily askable?” A related question 
is, “Has work covered an adequate range of the vari- 
ables involved?” o 

The rating given to an area on this crite pam 
depend in part upon the total amount of work done 


i i imarily 
™ the area, but the rating should depend pri E 
stions that have been 


rion will 


Upon how adequately the que 


asked and the conceptual organization that has been 
developed for those problems cover the area as it is 
presently conceived, or potentially should be (for 
example, learning in its relations to motivation may 
be thought of as an area not vet adequately. de- 
veloped). 


Criterion 5. How adequately can controlled observa- 
tions of the variables involved in this area be made? 


One aspect of research advancement is the ade- 
quacy with which an investigator can make con- 
trolled observations of the variables he is studying. 
The stage of development in terms of this criterion 
depends upon the success that has been achieved in 
developing instruments, tests, statistical controls or 
other methods of studying the relevant variables. 

The most powerful procedure for making such 
observations is the method of experimentation, for 
it gives the investigator control over the conditions 
under which the variables will be observed. Experi- 
imentation demands ability to manipulate the vari- 
ables under study. The amount and value of experi- 
mental work frequently depends upon the devices 
available for manipulating the variables. 

Within the field of sensation, precise control of 
visual stimuli became available before similar pre- 
cision of manipulation of other types of sensory 
stimuli was possible. As a result, a fairly high level 
of knowledge of vision was reached before similar 
levels were attained in other sensory fields. When 
electronic generators were developed, they provided 
better control of tonal stimuli than could be obtained 
with Galton whistles, Stern variators or other early 
devices. The development of electronic equipment 
therefore led directly to a rapid increase in our knowl- 
edge of auditory phenomena. An increased amount 
and quality of research in an area frequently follows 
directly from improvements in the ability to manipu- 
late the variables involved. 

Because of its great power, the experimental 
method is the preferred method of scientific obser- 
vation. But there are situations and fields of study in 
which experiments are difficult or impossible. Astron- 
omy and geology, for example, have progressed by 
observing the variables in which they were interested 
under conditions which have arisen naturally. The 
astronomer, unable to control the movements of the 
heavenly bodies himself, has nevertheless brought 
his science to a high level by waiting until the forces 
that do control them have brought about a situation 
in which he can made a desired observation. Simi- 
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larly, studies of speciation, of the separation of dia- 
lects and languages, and of other processes which re- 
quire a long time can sometimes be made more easily 
under natural conditions than under laboratory con- 
ditions. 

In psychology there are problems which cannot 
be studied experimentally; genetic factors in human 
personality and ability, the effects of senescence on 
ability, and mass panic are examples. Sometimes 
these problems cannot be very well studied natural- 
istically either because of lack of knowledge of what 
observations to make and what data to record and 
measure. 

When an investigator does not know enough to 
select the specific natural event to observe, as the 
astronomer does, he may nevertheless test his hy- 
potheses by making a large number of observations, 
hoping that the particular conditions in which he is 
interested will occur among these observations. The 
techniques of sampling and of statistical analysis 
have been developed for use in these circumstances. 

In general, accurate manipulation and control of 
the variables being studied is desirable if precise re- 
sults are to be achieved. If experimentation is im- 
possible, other methods of making controlled obser- 
vations are essential. In either case, one criterion of 
the level of development of a research area is the ex- 
tent to which controlled observations of the vari- 
ables can be made. 


Criterion 6. What is the level of mensuralion in the 
field? 


The progress of research in any area of psychology 
depends upon how well the variables involved id 
be measured. The first step in the development of 
measurement is to be able to identify precisely the 
variables being discussed. Consider, as examples the 
possible variety of meanings which different a 
chologists would attach to these words: Tülcfoslam: 
bert, 256 c.p.s., intelligence quotient, secondarv rein- 
forcement, honesty, strikes. Agreement on the mean- 
ings of some of these terms would be close: 


: on others 
there would be considerable disagreement. 


c Measure- 
ment of a variable becomes possible only when we 


reach agreement on the meaning of that 


tenan variable. 
Fhe simplest and most element 


ary kind of measure- 
ment consists of being able to segregate a collection 
ol events into separate categories. If the events can 
be so segregated we can count the number in each 
category and we have what is sometimes called a 
nominal scale, Odors provide an example. They may 


be classified as fruity, pungent, putrid, ete., but the 
classes cannot be put into serial order; pungent odors, 
for example, are not given that classification. be- 
cause they contain or exhibit more, or less, of some 
identifiable characteristic than, say, fruity odors. 
All that can be done is to cla 
odors that smell alike. 


ssify together those 


The usefulness of this simple enumerative type 
of measurement depends upon the sensitivity and 
reliability of the enumeration. Being able to classify 
a collection of events into a fairly large number of 
categories makes possible a larger number of uses or 
studies than are possible if there are only a few, 
broader categories. Being able to assign the eventsto 
categories reliably obviously increases the usefulness 
of the classification over what it would be if the in- 
vestigator had no confidence that an event in cate- 
gory A really belonged there. 


This enumerative type of measurement is some- 
times all that is required by a research problem. In 
census studies, for example, there is no effort to go 
beyond enumeration. The quality of the census de- 
pends upon the methods of securing and classifying 
the objects that are counted. Studies in genetics are 
dependent upon the sensitivity and reliability with 
which phenotypic groups can be identified. — 

A second level of measurement develops when the 
classes of events can be put into rank 
ment so that various observers agre 


-order arrange- 
e that D is greater 
than C, and E is greater than D. This type of scale 
is called an ordinal scale. The things ranked may be 
specimens. of handwriting, esthetic values e art 
productions, sensory intensities, or anything else 
that can be arranged in rank order. f 


A third level of development is attained when the 
scale separations of the 


various elements are made to 
equal ea 


ach other so that D is not only greater than 
C, and E is greater than D, but the difference be- 
tween C and D is the same as the difference between 
D and E, This type of measurement is an extensive 
scale. The ordinary 


thermometer is a frequently used 
example. P : 


sychophysical techniques have been em- 
ployed to develop a number of such se 


à l ales in psy- 
chological measurement. 


The process is not, how- 
asy one, and 
have been avoided had we h 
example, 


ever, always a : 
95 an e much dispute could 


ad more such scales. For 
the old controversy over th 
whether training in 
individual differenc 
from the f; 


e question of 
any function increases or decreases 
es in that function has resulted 
act that we do not know whether equal dif- 
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ferences in scores on the tests used represent equal 
differences in ability or difficulty. 
Extensive scales may be divided into two types, 


interval scales and ratio si depending upon the 
absence of presence of an absolute zero point. This 
distinction is not yet important for psychology, how- 
ever, since psychological data are only rarely suscep- 
tible to the rigor or treatment which makes the dis- 
tinction useful. 


In general, as we move from any one kind of scale 


to a higher kind, the specificity with which we can 
plan and report experimental findings and the rigor 
with which we can construct and test theories also 
increases. If a theory leads to the deduction that in- 
creasing some unmeasured variable X will result in 
sured variable V, 


a decrease in some other unmesc 
the test of the theory is practically impossible. But 
if we can measure both variables and the theory 
states that F decreases logarithmically 
arithmetically, precise tests can easily be arranged. 


s X increases 


lhe question of what type of measurement is pos- 
sible and what type can be used ina given area will 
Not necessarily receive the same answer. Psychology 


has had a good many rank-order scales which have 


been as useful as interval scales would have been be- 
Cause the problems under investigation did not re- 
quire measurement beyond rank order. As more and 
More precise hypotheses are formulated, however, 
ssary to test 


More precise measurement becomes nece 
them. 

These three kinds of scales have been listed 
n order of the increasing amount of knowledge which 
their construction requires. They constitute, there- 
fore, an example of an ordinal scale which can be 
used for measuring progress in a research area. 


Criterion 7. Horw detailed is the knowledge of interac- 
Non among the variables? 


At present, the most that we know about the ac- 
tion of many psychological variables is whether they 
are positively or negatively correlated with certain 
other variables. In some cases we also know the 
directional effect that one variable has on another. 
Giving a subject knowledge of results aids learning. 
A Warning set reduces reaction time. Initial position 
m a list of words favors memorization. There are 
many examples of this kind of knowledge. But when 
two variables which are known to have opposite 
effects are combined, it is only rarely that we can 
Predict the outcome of their interaction. 

Many psychological studies have attempted to 


p < 


plot the relation between a single independent vari- 
able and a single dependent variable. The investiga- 
tors have either attempted to hold other variables 
constant by experimental controls or selection of 
cases, or have used large populations in which they 
hoped that the effects of other variables would be 
cancelled out. When these efforts are successful, the 
investigator can plot a curve relating one variable to 
another. Àn example is the curve of dark adaptation 
against time. 


Less frequently, attempts have been made to plot 
the relation between a dependent variable and two 
independent variables. The results of such a study 
can be plotted as a surface in three-dimensional space. 
An example is the surface relating attitude toward a 
retirement. plan to age and length of service of the 
worker. 

To study the combined effects of several variables 
requires an extension of the plot of results into hyper- 
ace. It also requires considerably more elaborate 
experimental design and statistical treatment. As a 
result, quantitative knowledge of the interaction and 


S| 


combined effects of several variables is very limited. 

To a considerable extent, this criterion depends 
upon the fifth and sixth criteria-—the accuracy of 
control and measurement of the variables involved. 
If the variables can be scaled and manipulated pre- 
cisely, detailed knowledge of their interaction is 
merely a question of conducting an adequate number 
of more or less routine fact-finding studies. Regard- 
less of the level of 
amount of accumulated. knowledge concerning the 
interactions of a group of variables is one criterion of 
the level of development of a research area. 


neasurement, however, the 


Criterion 8. How well coordinated is research in (he 
area? 

One aspect of this criterion is the extent to which 
the research in any area is in agreement on the units 
of measurement, the methods, and the particular in- 
struments employed. When research on maze learn- 
ing began, each investigator designed his own maze. 
One studied the learning of frogs, another white rats 
of the Wistar strain, another bred his own rats, 
while a fourth collected stray cats as subjects. Re- 
sults of one study were reported in terms of the num- 
ber of trials required to learn a problem, while re- 
sults of another study were reported in terms of the 
number of errors made before the problem was mas- 
tered. Two studies might have nothing in common 
except that both involved maze learning. Conse- 
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quently, the results of one study frequently could not 
be compared with the results of another. ] 

Investigators using mazes have now come to fairly 
general agreement upon the multiple-unit maze asa 
standard. There is still some diversity of research ma- 
terials and methods of recording and reporting, but 
much greater standardization exists than was found 
in the early studies of learning. As a consequence, 
much greater comparability of results exists, and 
what one investigator does in his laboratory has 
meaning for the work of another investigator in 
another laboratory. 

In other fields still greater standardization exists. 
It is greatest perhaps in the sensory fields where elec- 
tronic equipment, standard units of measurement, 
Munsell colors, and similar developments have 
reached a stage in which it is now possible to state 
quite precisely the experimental conditions employed 
and to make very detailed comparisons between re- 
sults of different experiments. 

A second type of coordination is also important— 
coordination in terms of the conceptual background 
of the research. Some research, for example, much of 
the work in the testing field, is oriented around em- 
pirical problems. Tests are constructed to select life 
insurance salesmen, college freshmen, or electricians. 
There are opportunities for transfer of ideas and 
methods from one test to another, but the building 
up of a conceptual framework for understanding 
mental ability is slow when the research is primarily 
aimed at the solution of a series of more or less dis- 
crete empirical problems. 

Some research is oriented about a particular 
method: factor analysis, projective techniques, and 
non-directive counseling have been the points of 
origin of such series of studies. Whether or not the 
results of these studies can be combined into a sys- 
tematic whole depends upon the foresight of each 
investigator in providing for comparisons with earlier 
work. This provision is most systematically made in 
factor-analysis studies in which it is fairly common 
practice to include reference tests in a new battery 
so that comparisons with the factors found in earlier 
analyses can be made, 

Some research is oriented about a particular hy- 
pothesis or theory or about alternative hypotheses or 
theories. A considerable amount of research in vision 
and audition and an increasing amount in learning 
represent theory-oriented research. Theory-oriented 

research possesses a distinct advantage over research 
oriented in empirical problems or particular methods 
in that it 1s more frequently possible to combine its 


results with other knowledge to refute or to aid in 
the verification of the theory itself. In such studies 
it is not necessary, and probably not even desirable 
in the early stages, to have all experiments grow out 
of a single hypothesis or theory. Progress in the de- 
velopment of a satisfactory theoretical framework is 
likely to be more rapid if experimental tests are made 
of rival hypotheses than if all work is concentrated 
on one. 

If there is general agreement upon the methods, 
experimental materials, units of measurement, and 
conceptual background of a number of studies within 
a given area, the results of each experimental study 
will supplement the results of other studies. 
Together, they will build up an integrated body of 
knowledge. On the other hand, if such coordination 
is lacking in the design and conduct of the individual 
studies, the likelihood of their results combining into 
an integrated whole is relatively small. The final cri- 
terion of the stage of development of an arca is, there- 
fore, the extent to which research in that area is CO- 
ordinated in terms of the units of measurement, the 
methods, the particular instruments, and the con- 
ceptual background employed. 

"These criteria. constitute eight questions which 
may be asked about any research area. Sometimes 
the questions will be easy to answer. The examples 
used above to explain the meanings of the criteria 
were chosen because most psychologists would agree 
on their answers. In other cases, however, it will be 
difficult to decide just how a particular area. rates 
in terms of the criteria. Are problems concerning 
projective tests formulated in scientific terms? Have 


we reached satisfactory agreement upon the mean- 


ings of the terms used in discussions of emotion? 
How adequately can we manipulate the variables 
studied in a factorial analysis of mental ability? 
Numerous difficulties of this nature will be encoun- 
tered in attempting to apply the criteria to particu- 
lar areas of research, 

These difficulties, however, 
application of the criteria, 
points where we are not cert 
has been made. In spite of 
criteria make possible 
tion than is usually 
that has been reache 


should not prevent the 
They simply indicate 
ain how much progress 
such uncertainties, the 
à much more critical examina- 
given to the Stage of progress 


d in any area of psychological 
research. The results of this c 


turn will suggest the 
Sis for achieving m 


ritical examination in 
points of attention and empha- 


aximum returns from research 
efforts in any particular field, 


Receivel Tune 15, 1949 


POLICY AND PLANS OF THE APA 
I. THE COUNCIL AND THE PROBLEM OF 
REPRESENTATION 


JOHN GRAY PEATMAN 


Chairman (1949-19350), The Policy and Planning Board 


HE APA By-Laws require that the Policy 

and Planning Board review the structure 

and functions of the Association in 1950 and 
every five years thereafter. A sub-committee of the 
P&P Board is now at work.! APA members were 
asked in the April number of THIS JOURNAL for 
Suggestions and “gripes.” We have received many 
thoughtful and varied replies. Here we initiate the 
first of a series of discussion notes, in which we shall 
outline the major problems. We invite further com- 
ments, In this way we hope to prepare the members 
of APA for voting on such changes as may be pro- 
Posed in 1950, 

We suggest that members study the By-Laws, 
Which are published in the 1948 Directory, especially 
Articles IIL to VII and XV which are directly re- 
lated to the problem of representation. nhs 

The Council of Representatives is the legislative 
body for APA, and at present it consists of 74 mem- 
bers, elected as follows: 


M Representatives from 17 Divisions? mE 

6 Representatives from the Conference of State Associations 
9 Representatives from geographical regions 

1 Spe Representative 

FAPA Officers, Representatives ex officio 


Seventy-three per cent of the Representatives to 
the Council are from Divisions. Only Division 12 
(Clinical and Abnormal) has more than 800 members 
and the By-Law maximum of six Representatives. 


! The present members of the P & P Board are E. G. Boring, 
CHG aham, Rensis Likert (Chairman, 1948-49), D. G. 
Marquis, Jean W. Macfarlane, Helen Peak, J. G: Peatman 
Chairman, 1949-50), R. R. Sears, and David Shakow. 1 he 
Sub-committee consists of Boring, Graham, Peak and Peat- 
man (Chairman) 


ea 


S ji aturity and Old 
aS never become a division, and a No. 20 (Maturity an 


j rere iginally 
Age) has been added since the By Laws were origi ) 
adopted. 
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At present, Divisions must have at least 50 APA 
members and receive a minimum of two Council 
Representatives. More than 2,000 members, prin- 
cipally Associates, belong to no Division. Many of 
these are new members. On the other hand, many 
APA members belong to two or more Divisions. A 
recent analysis by the APA office staff of a sample of 
the membership showed the following: 


Number of Divisions to 


Which Members Belong? Percentage 
None 43 
One 30.5 
Two 15 
Three 125 
Four 2 
Five or more 2 


An analysis of overlapping membership among 
Divisions made of the 1948 membership by Stanley 
C. Markey shows that: 


About 25% or More of the Also Belonged to the Divisions 
Afeubers of Each of the Indicated in the Corresponding 
Divisions Listed Below Row of Column 


I. Nos. 7, 8, 13, 16, 17, No. 12 (Clinical & Abnormal) 
18, 19, 20 
Il. Nos. 5, 13, 16 & 20 
III. Nos. 5, 14, 18 & 19 
IV. Nos. 2, 10 and 19 


No. 15 (Educational) 
No. 17 (Counseling & Guidance) 
No. 3 (Experimental) 


The most frequent complaint we have so far re- 
ceived concerns the multiplicity of Divisions and 
their overlapping, both of members and the nature 
of their interests. A good many members ask for 
simplification—fewer Divisions and less overlap. 

There is also the question of multiple representa- 
tion on the Council. A member who joins four Di- 
visions (for $3.00 additional dues) may vote for no 
less than eight Divisional Representatives (and con- 
ceivably as many as 24 should each of his four 
Divisions have more than 800 members). He may 
also vote for one Regional Representative, and if 


3 From unpublished data. Acknowledgment is made to the 
author, Stanley C. Markey, for permission to use these data 
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he is a member of an affiliated State Association, he 
has an indirect vote in the choice of six more Repre- 
sentatives from the Conference of State Psycho- 
logical Associations. 

The abolition of multiple representation has been 
suggested. Each member might designate his First 
Choice Division and vote for Council Representa- 
tives of only that Division. (He of course could 
continue to vote on intradivisional matters of all 
Divisions to which he belongs.) Some members might 
prefer to designate an affiliated State Association 
as their First Choice and be represented through 
it. Single suffrage would thus be established, pro- 
vided Regional Representatives were eliminated.' 
And if the ceiling on the number of Representatives 
per electing unit were removed, per capita repre- 
sentation on the Council would be in proportion 
to the total APA membership choosing to vote. 


QUESTIONS 

Should the representational structure of the APA 
be changed? 

Or should present essential features of APA By- 
Laws be retained for another five years? 


If change is thought desirable, should the present 
structure be entirely abandoned or only modified? 


If abandoned: 


Should all officers and a Board of Directors be 


elected, as previously, by a direct ballot of APA 
members? 


Or should a Council of Representatives be con- 


‘Considerable sentiment appears to exist for the abolition 
of Regional Representatives to the Council on the grounds 
that they do not in fact represent 


1 y any functional organization 
of psychologists. 
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tinued, but with the basis for representation radic- 
ally changed? 

Should all functional units or groups of psycholo- 
gists be represented? 

Should only geographical units be represented? 


If the present structure should be retained bul modified: 


Should multiple suffrage be abolished? If so: 

Should First Choice votes be established only 
among Divisions or among both Divisions and geo- 
graphic units? 

Should geographic units be limited to State Associ- 
ations, in the more sparsely populated areas, to 
Interstate Associations? 

Should State Associations continue to be repre- 
sented on the Council through the Conference or 
should they have direct representation? 

Should there be a limit, as at present, on the 
number of Council Representatives from any one 
voting unit, or should the number be directly pro- 
portional to the size of the units? í 

Should the number of Divisions be increased, 
decreased, or remain the same as now? 

If a decrease in number of Divisions is recom- 


mended, should action be taken by a vote of the 
entire APA membership or by a vote of the mem- 
bers of only those Divisions that would be involved? 

Finally, should the preceding questions be an- 
swered in the light of the present goals of the APA 
to advance psychology as a science, as 
and as a means of promoting 
Or should the goals themselves b 
fied, or modified and thinking 
set of premises? 


a profession, 
human welfare”? 
e changed, ampli- 
begin from a new 
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DOCTORAL TRAINING PROGRAMS IN CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY: 1949 


APA COMMITTEE ON TRAINING IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


NDER the general instruction of March 

1947 of the Board of Directors of the 

American Psychological Association, the 
Committee on Training in Clinical Psychology has 
recently completed its second year of evaluation of 
doctoral programs in forty-two institutions. The 
Work was financed by a grant of 812,000 from the 
Mental Hygiene Division of the United States 
Public Health Service, and an appropriation of 
52,500 from the APA. The Committee's work has 
been facilitated greatly this year in comparison 
with last by the enlargement in membership to 
nine, the increased time and experience available 
for the task, and the assignment of Karl F. Heiser 
as Administrative Officer of the Committee. 

Tt was possible to devote from two to three full 
"lays to each University, and to restrict the visiting 
to members of the Committee. This has meant that 
“ach Committee member has acquired a greater 
lamiliarity with current training problems and 
Practices than was possible last year." Of at least 
“qual importance was the overall view and com- 
Parisons made possible by having the Adminis- 
"etia Officer visit all institutions. Both of these 
Actors served to give more coherence and form to 
the task than was possible in 1948. 

í The Committee is appreciative and deeply grate- 
ul to all the institutions visited for their cordial 
reception of the visitors, for the time spent in pre- 
Pating material for the Committee, and in discussion 
With usat the time of visit. 

CRITERIA 

Any Procedure involving classification, or rating. 
ertain criteria. 
a is doing the 
at least 


or i - | 
"s evaluation must depend upon € 
"Spec; à i 
mae if more than one perso! 
ur Ng, the criteria must be objective or 2 
r erstood all raters. Further- 


and agreed upon by 
More RETES E] : 


Porta, if the results of such rating 
“nce, the criteria should be a 


s have social im- 
greed upon by 


committee ol 


Dy 
The s 
‘he 1948 evaluation was carried out by a & i 
With the assi ite visitors. -meri 


Can P. 
Up SYChologi sy. 


Six 


-- four associa 


stance of thir 
1948, 3, 317-318. 


those who are accepted as authorities on the sub- 
ject and, needless to say, there should also be agree- 
ment on the criteria bv those who are to be affected 
by the rating procedure. 

"The requirements. with regard to criteria are 
‘Recommended Grad- 


generally met by the APA’s 
uate Training Program in Clinical Psychology," 
though the application of these criteria in the actual 
procedures of evaluation are admittedly difficult. 
Such standards were originally set up because they 
were considered to be the most desirable; that is, 
they would lead to developing the most competent 
clinical psychologists. The application of these 
criteria. by the Committee has, of course, been 
largely on an a priori basis; their ultimate valida- 
tion depends upon the work done by the graduates 
of the "approved" schools. Although the Com- 
mittee cannot at present demonstrate the validity 
of these criteria or its techniques of evaluation, it 
has taken steps, through a recommendation to the 
Board of Directors of the APA, toward setting up 
validation studies. 

Certain. problems relating to the criteria have 
arisen with sufficient frequency as to make it de- 
sirable to attempt to clarify them. One relates to 
the expression of university personnel of the impos- 
sibility of "squeezing everything required" by the 
Committee into a four-year program. Estimates 
were sometimes made of the need for taking six to 
eleven (!) years to meet all the "requirements." 
The Committee agrees that the recommended pro- 
gram constitutes a heavy four-vear schedule and 
has given some thought to the desirability of a 
longer graduate training program. Obviously, the 
recommendations of the Committee are not to be 
met by a multiplication of courses with titles repre- 
senting all the so-considered requirements. Rather, 
what is called for is a careful evaluation of the listed 
recommendations and the integration and combina- 
tion of course contents so as to cover from among 


the recommendations what the university considers 


2 tmerican Psychologist, 1047, 2, 539-558. 
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essential. Committee members during their visits 
have on occasion noted some lack of appreciation of 
the fact that the program as laid out in the Com- 
mittee’s report was merely by way of suggestion 
rather than intended to represent a set of specific 
requirements. Another problem was the frequent 
though invalid assumption that the Committee’s 
stress on dynamics was synonymous with requiring 
the teaching of Freudian psychoanalytic theory as a 
basic ingredient in the program. Rather, the sug- 
gestion was for the inclusion of a considerable 
amount of psychodynamic material as defined in 
the report.’ 

The following aspects of a graduate program were 
considered to be of most importance and were given 
special attention and study: 

1. General Faculty 
Clinical Faculty 
Field Staff 
Course Offerings in: 

General, 

Dynamics of personality 
Research Methods 
Diagnostic Methods 
Therapy, 
Related Disciplines; and 
Overall course offerings 
- General Facilities 
6. Clinical Lab Facilities 
7. Practicum Facilities 
. Internship Facilities 
» Research Training Facilities 
10. Student Load-Balance 
11. Balance clin./non-clin. students 
12. Philosophy of Training 
13. Genera atmosphere of Dept. 
14. Relations with related Disciplines 
15. Relations with Administration 
16, Standing among other Departments 
17. Overall Rating 


wn 


tn 


ND œ 


The Committee considered such quantitative data 
as the number of staff psychologists, the equivalent 
full-time staff members in graduate teaching, the 
degrees and years of experience of staff members, 
and the amount of credit and time given in particu- 


lar courses. Such data entered into the final ratings 
but were always considered in qualitative terms as 
well. l'or example, a young teacher who has not yet 
received his PhD degree, is rarely qualified as a 


* [hid pp 546-548 
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supervisor of doctoral theses. He might, however, be 
well qualified, and a very valuable and stimulating 
man in some aspects of his work; even superior to a 
person who may have had his PhD for twenty years. 
It is hoped that the ratings and notes written by the 
visitors in the past two evaluations will be useful in 
constructing more objective criteria for the future. 
We do not expect and, in fact, believe it highly un- 
desirable at the present time, to aim at standardized 


criteria which can be applied by an inexperienced 
visitor. 


METHODS 


The chief steps in the evaluation procedure were 
as follows: 

1. Forms were mailed to each department in 
September 1948, requesting detailed information on 
staff, curriculum, field agencies and other facilities 
of the department. This material together with that 
which had been similarly prepared by each depart- 
ment prior to the 1948 evaluation was studied by 
the two visitors preceding the visit. f 

2. The procedures at the time of visit included, 
first, a general orientation session with the depart- 
ment head (sometimes including the 
responsible for the clinical program) 
the background and j : 
discussed, speci 
the visit 


person most 
during which 
planning of the program were 
al questions raised, and the plan of 
agreed upon. Interviews with department 
heads and university administrative 
held by both visitors together. 
persons as possible during the 


the psychological Staff, representatives of related 
departments, staff of field agencies and students 
were usually interviewed by the Vitas working 
separately. A summary interview was held with the 
department head at the end of the visit. In this the 
visitors indicated their impressions ud 
erred recommendations which they intended 

ard to the Committee. In this way the de- 


artmen ay ad ; : 
PA t head had an Opportunity to correct any 
^ erstandings, to answer 


that arose and to know in 
of comments might be ex] 
tee in its letter of ey. 


officers were 
To see as many 
visit, other members of 


and the general 


any new questions 
a general way what kinds 
‘pected from the Commit- 
aluation. 
ate objective 
Sitor’s a 
two visitors independer 


the full Committee as 
wise 


With subjective 
Ppraisal, were made by the 
atly and were available to 
independent ratings, Like- 
atings. Like 

an overall s ipti val 
Mean Summary description and evaluation 
«as written by each visitor independently- 


p. 
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Marked discrepancies between ratings and qualita- 
tive evaluations were discussed by the visitors and 
by the Committee as a whole. 

4. Supplementary information on changes in staff 
and procedures between the time of the visit and 
the Committee meeting of evaluation in March 
was requested by letter after each visit. 

5. The procedure followed in evaluation by the 
whole Committee included several steps. It began 
with a discussion of principles, and the uses to which 
evaluation of schools would be put, and ended with 
the decisions on individual schools following upon 
detailed consideration and comparisons of material 
Provided by both the schools and the visitors. The 
Committee is well aware of all the difficulties in- 
volved in the evaluation of many, if not most, of the 
characteristics discussed. It has therefore set up the 
Controls mentioned as well as several internal checks 
and the tinal one provided by the broad and vary- 
ing backgrounds of the Committee members. 

The Committee voted to recommend to the Board 
of Directors of the APA to publish the names of all 
forty-three programs of forty-one schools,' listed 
alphabetically in two groups: the first made up of 
groups A (eight programs), and A- (twelve pro- 
grams), recommended for full approval; and the 
Second composed of groups B (nine programs) and 
C (fourteen programs), recommended for temporary 
one-year approval. 


` There were 41 schools of which two had two programs 
cach. At one university the department granted the degree 
in both pregrams while at another school different depart- 


ments granted the degrees. Thus there were 41 schools, 42 


departments and 43 programs. 

* The Committee recommended also that the Beard poll 
the Council of Representatives of the APA on the question 
of the publication of two lists (the Committee's majority 
opinion), or publication of one list of the first twenty pregrams, 
9r no publication of any list. As a result of the Council's bal- 
loting, the Board decided that the present report should be 
Published without the ratirgs of the schools noted. 

The schools listed alphabetically are: 

Boston University 
University of California (Be 
University of C 


ley) 

3 lifornia (Los Angeles) 
Catholic University 

University of Chic: 
Univers y of Cincinnati 
Clark Universi 
University of 


Duke Unis, 


ago 


Colorado 


F "sity 
ordham University 
Harvard University 


University of Illinois 
Indian 


a University 
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REPORT OF EVALUATION 


The letter rating of the individual schools has 
been reported to three agencies, all of whom have 
been requested to keep the ratings in strict confi- 
dence: (1) the Board of Directors of the APA, (2) 
the Veterans Administration, Neuropsychiatry Di- 
vision, and (3) the United States Public Health 
Service, Mental Hygiene Division. 

Letters of evaluation were sent to each school. 
This contained its letter rating, the decision as to 
three-year or temporary one-year approval, a state- 
ment as to the number of schools in each of the 
four groups and detailed comments upon the school's 
program.® 


PROBLEMS DISCUSSED IN COMMUNICATIONS 
WITH SCHOOLS 


In its letters to the schools there was no attempt 
to discuss all the problems or details of the program 
which, in the Committee’s opinion, kept it short of 
achieving a uniform standard. Rather, the Com- 


State University of Iowa 
University of Kansas 

Menninger Foundation (VA only) 
University of Kentucky 
University of Michigan 
Michigan State College 
University of Minnesota 
Univer: 
New York University 
University of North 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 
Pennsylvania State College 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
Purdue University 
University of Rochester 
University of Southern California 
Stanford University 
Syracuse University 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
University of Tennessee 
University of Texa 
Tulane Unive 
University of Washington (Seattle) 
Washington University (St. Louis) 
Western Reserve University 
University of Wisconsin 
Yale University 

ê The letters were drafted by the administrative officer, 
then sent to the Committee visitor for revision, and finally 


olina 


rewritten by the administrative officer in consultation with 
the Committees Chairman 
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mittee attempted to understand the objectives and 
methods of each department and to direct the at- 
tention of departments and their university ad- 
ministrations to aspects of the program which 
called for improvement. Certain suggestions were 
made to the large and strong departments that were 
not even mentioned to others as they were obviously 
beyond the possibility of immediate practical 
achievement. 

It is not possible to make a clear-cut classifi- 
cation of the problems that were discussed in the 
letters since local conditions indicated the need of 
differences in emphasis on particular problems. 
They may be roughly grouped, however, under the 
headings listed below. These include only those 
problems which were taken up with at least seven 
schools. While these problems do not necessarily 
include all the most serious limitations, they repre- 
sent those which the Committee found to be most 
numerous. They were listed by subject rather than 
by order of frequency. 


A. Selection and evaluation of students 
1. Departmental authority for selection. rather 
than admission by standard university criteria 
2. Balance in numbers between students in the 
clinical and non-clinical programs 
3. Systematic evaluation of students 
B. Student load and staff size 
1. Ratios of students to staff and amount of 
research supervision 
2. Simultaneous administration. of bachelor's, 
master's and doctoral programs 
C. Planning and integration of work 
1. Departmental planning of clinical training 
2. Integration of course and field training 
3. Timing of practicum work 
3. Degree of field-centering 
. Breadth of curriculum 
1. Use of undergraduate courses 
2. Amount of basic preparation in non-clinical 
psychology 


© Degree of representation of major areas in 
department 

3. Integration of work offered by related depart- 

ments 


Un 


- Need for variety of clinical experience and 
professional supervision 
6. Range of € 


tive courses 
I... Clinical courses and techniques 
1. Use of part time teachers 

2. Degree of mastery of techniques belorc practi- 
cum usc 


3 Training in psychotherapy 


F. Field work 
1. Variety and quality of practicum agencies 
2. Planning of internship programs 

G. Physi 
facilities 


al equipment. and general departmental 


eA. Selection and evaluation of students 


There is only limited agreement as to the best 
methods of selecting students for doctoral training 
in clinical psychology. Actual knowledge is, of course. 
even less available. The method adopted by a 
particular school is usually dependent in part upon 
the orientation. of that school toward research 
training or toward clinical practice as a primary ob- 
jective. A complication is created by the precedent 
of placing full responsibility upon the students 
themselves who are allowed to go as far as they can 


toward a PhD, depending upon their own financial 
and academic resources. Now that the doctoral 
program in clinical psychology is assuming in some 
respects the proportions and characteristics of pro- 
fessional training, many schools are finding it neces- 
sary to take the view, one also held by this Com- 
mittee, that the doctoral program should be seen as 


a whole and that student mortality at any stage in 
the program should be avoided. i 

In many schools, we have found, admissions 
offices admit students on the basis of standard 
academic requirements without the approval of the 
department. Many of these students enroll in 
psychology courses with the ultimate objective of à 
clinical doctorate. After a year or two, frequently 
even later, the department decides whether or not 
to admit the student to candidacy for the degree: 
At this point many students are dropped as un- 
qualified. They are likely to have had a number of 
techniques courses and a limited amount of field 
experience. Some are given the master’s degree and 
most secure employment as clinical psychologists- 
Some, we are certain, can do quite creditable work 
ata technical assistant level; others, we are equally 
certain, cannot do work even at this level, and are 
likely to take on responsibilities much beyond their 
capacity and training. It is : 


also a fair assumption 
that many carry with the 


F m certain feelings of rejec- 
lon and resentment that find outlet in compensa- 


“We think that a sub doctoral program in clinical ps) 
chology could be devised and administered that would ha 
social and professional values. In that c à 
tion of persons for this program sho 
according to definite Stand, 
recruitment by default 


"S 


ase, however, the selet 
ull be deliberate and 
ards, rather than dependent upor 
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tory aggressive attitudes toward the university, 
the doctoral program 
the APA to raise prof 


of admissions usually results, too, in overloading of 


and toward any attempt by 
ional standards. This system 


classes and instructors to the detriment of the more 
qualified students. 
It is our general recommendation that depart- 


on of 


ments be given the final authority for admiss 
Students to graduate work in psychology, particu- 
larly to courses in the clinical curriculum, and that 
departments select such students on the basis of 
the probability of completion of a full program as 
Well as their criteria of personal fitness for the pro- 
fession, The balance attained by the department 
between “clinical” students and those with objec- 
lives and interests in other areas of psychology 
merits discussion and the establishment of a policy 
ional requirements as 


based upon general profess 
Well as local facilities and objectives. We are not 
Teady to suggest a specific ratio, but it is our im- 
Pression that over the country there is too high a 
ratio of clinical to other students. It is our observa- 
tion, too, that when clinical students outnumber all 
others, they are deprived of the variety of stimula- 
tion and criticism that they should be getting from 
fellow graduate students 

A frequent problem is the lack of | 
evaluation of graduate students in clinical. psy- 
chology, Most departments believe that they are 
sufficiently acquainted with the capacities and 
qualities of their students. Our experience leads us 
to believe that there is great variability in depend- 
able information available on the student in various 
"portant aspects of his work. e.g. quality of aca- 
demic course work, practicum work with different 
kinds of clinical problems and with different tech- 
niques ranging from objective tests to therapy, inter- 
personal and professional relationships, and re- 
Search qualifications. It would seem desirable that 
Periodic, recorded evaluations of all such aspects of 
the Student's work be made by the psychologists 
and other professional persons under whom the 


ase is working and that periodic discussions of 
the 


systematic 


implications of such evaluations should be 

Yeld with the student. 

B. Student load and staff size 
A larg, 

Staduate 

Size of th 

Table 33. 


* number of departments have too many 
students in clinical. psychology for the 
eir teaching and supervisory staffs (Cf. 
Fhe median number of graduate students 


p UNE 


m 
m 


per full-time graduate staff member is fourteen and 
the ratio of clinical students to clinical staff members 
is over twice as great as the ratio of non-clinical 
students to non-clinical graduate staff members. 
We do not, of course, have a final answer as to 
what these ratios should be, or as to how many man- 
days of time the supervision of a PhD thesis takes, 
but we are concerned that so few departments seem 
to have devoted sufficient thought to such prob- 
lems. 

We believe, too, that some departments over- 
burden themselves and limit the most productive 
use of their potentialities by attempting full pro- 
grams in psychology at three levels: bachelor's 
master's, and doctoral. Since there are many ex- 
cellent departments of psychology in the country 
which limit their graduate work to the master's 
level, it would seem desirable that PhD granting 
schools concentrate their efforts on giving the best 
possible doctoral programs with less diversion of 
attention to work at the master's level. 


C. Planning and integration of work 


Several departments have problems which, it 
appears to us, could be dealt with more adequately 
by an active department committee having major 
responsibility for the clinical program—a procedure 
successfully working at many institutions. Such a 
committee might be chaired by the senior clinical 
psychologist of the staff or by the department chair- 
man. Its membership might include staff clinical 
psychologists, representatives of non-clinical psy- 
chology, and of the field supervisory staff. The major 
tasks of such a committee are: selection of students, 
curriculum. planning, guidance and evaluation of 
students, liaison with field agencies, evaluation of 
field supervision, coordination and promotion of 
student research and handling of student mor 
problems. 

In the opinion of the Committee, many Schools 
are having difficulties because they have not solved 
the problem of integration of courses with one 
other and with field experience, Frequently there is 
no indication that some courses depend i 
knowledge gained in others. 


ale 


an- 


upon 


Another problem under the hei 


Es obler ading of planning 
and integration is what might be designated as 
sign: E 


"too early field-centering.” Due partly to mistake 
notions about VA requirements and p t 
sympathy with students’ 
departments permit 


partly to 
| economic needs, many 
lirst- and second-year students 
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to spend half or more of their time in field agencies. D. Breadth of curriculum — 
This results in several disadvantages or even, in some Many departments, usually those w ith : 
instances, harmful effects on the clinical program, a extensive background of doctoral training, m ] e 
few of which are here mentioned. . considerable use of courses originally designed Gi 
(1) In some instances there is a serious problem — undergraduate majors. Quality requirements mty be 
in the interference with or prevention of depart- higher and extra work may be done by graduate 
ment-centered identification and motivation. Many — students, yet because of the presence of considerable 
students enter the program with unclear ideas as to numbers of undergraduate students, such. courses 
its objectives. They are naturally enthusiastic are likely to be pitched at a lower level. Graduate 
about the earliest possible contact with clinical students therefore may be deprived of the critical 
problems. Further, the first year curriculum of stimulation that might be available in small gradu- 
basic core subjects in psychology is difficult for many — ate classes under the same instructors. 
students. If such courses have to compete with field We believe, in some instances, that students are 
work, the academic work usually loses out and takes not being adequately prepared in such essentials 
second place in tbe student's hierarchy of values. as experimental metho:l, statistical procedures and 


Such students tend, then, to accept too whole- theory in the general fields of psychology. While we 
heartedly the immediate practical values and ob- 


jectives of the other clinical professions. Neither 
these other professions nor psychology will benefit 
by psychology losing its peculiar characteristics of 
greater theoretical and research orientation because 
of early field-centering. 

(2) Because of the great need of psychological skills 


make no attempt to sty what proportion of the 
four-year curriculum should be given, on the one 
hand, to practice, to clinical theory, and to techni- 
ques courses, and on the other to non-clinical core 
subjects, the latter certainly should be given a con- 
siderable share of the program. 


Certain courses which seem to us to be of much 
in many field agencies and the imperfect liaison significance for the clinical psychologist are not 


between agencies and departments, students are — offered by several departments. Examples of these 
frequently allowed and encouraged to do diagnostic are courses in developmental and social psychology.» 
testing, sometimes even counseling and therapy, While most comprehensive and preliminary exami- 
before they have had sufficient preparation through nations require evidence of knowledge in a number of 
laboratory work in the various clinical techniques fields, we believe that such knowledge should come 
and courses in personality theory and psycho- not only from reading but also from actual courses 
pathology. or discussions with staff and students whose major 
(3) Some psychiatrists, social workers and even interests are in these areas of psychology. 
psychologists in the field agencies, perhaps because We believe that integration of a departments 
of their heavy loads and service orientation, accept work with the offerings of other graduate depart- 
the work of the beginning student uncritically. Be- Ments, and a degree of dependence upon such offer- 
cause of the values placed upon service to clients, ings in related or supporting departments, is a sign 
the beginning student may place more importance of strength in à university and in its doctoral pro- 
on or assume more validity for his work than is B'ams. While the amount. of time given to courses 
justified. Thus the student sometimes sees a con- !"' related or Supporting Ores is a matter [or local 
flict in interest and point of view between his super- decision, it seems to us important that there be 
visors in the department and those in the field and is adequate gradüate MAL in other departments 5° 
likely to be more motivated toward and identified that their Me is ellective, whether through 
with the values of the field service agency than with required or elective courses, or through joint semi- 
nars or close contacts between graduate students 1n 
different disciplines. Cultural anthropology, 507 
ciology, physiology, and philosophy are among the 
areas of importance for the clinical doctorate, and 
our observation has been that work of this kind is 
in some instances neglected. 
Many programs are deficient in supervised ex- 
perience in the observation, interviewing, examin- 


those of the university department. 

(4) Because of the strong orientation toward field 
service and the considerable time spent in practicum 
agencies, the student's reading, discussions with 
both fellow students and staff in the department, and 
preparation for comprehensive and preliminary ex- 


minations is neglected. 
" à 
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4 
ing, and counseling of children and adolescents and close supervision by psychologists, psychiatrists, 
normal individuals of both sexes. Although this social workers and others. 

Seems especially true in the case of VA trainees, it is, Some schools have not finally decided on the 
of course, not a fault or responsibility of this agency. — principle of inclusion of the internship year in the 
Since the department and university have sole doctoral program and have, therefore, made little 


responsibility and authority to determine the na- 
ture of the doctoral program, it seems important 


that they provide the broad experience necessary. 


In some instances almost the entire four-year 


curriculum is made up of required courses. We be- 
lieve that the advantages derived by the student 
from elective courses, taken with the advisor’s 
counsel, would more than compensate for such 
losses as would be incurred by leaving out some 


Part of a required curriculum. 


E. Clinical courses and lechniques 


One problem in this area involves the adequacy 
and quality of clinical instruction given by persons 
Without regular staff connections who teach on a 
Part-time basis and are not available for needed 
Contact with students outside the classroom. Al- 
though this situation obviously grows out of the 
existing shortage of personnel, the problem is a 
Persistent one and has to be dealt with. 

A matter of some concern, too, is the inadequacy of 
teaching, supervision and laboratory practice with 
Psychological tests before their use in actual field 
Practice. The problem arises in part from the si 
Classes in testing techniques and the lack of qualified 
Supervision, 


ze of 


Sometimes it arises from the supposi- 
tons that tests are easy to learn, that the student 
can assume responsibility for accuracy of method 
and interpretation, and that checking of protocols 
and written reports compensates for skimping in the 
observation of the students’ actual testing with the 
different instruments. 


Anothe 


z r problem in this area is the lack of teach- 
ing 


and supervised practice in psychotherapy avail- 
able for advanced students. Sometimes such work is 
not Provided because the department does not as 
yet have advanced students ready for this work. 
eae such instances, however, little evidence was 

of Planning for its provision when needed. 


F. Field work 


In i i 
o " Considerable number of schools there is a lack 
Suffici "um E i 
'Clent field facilities of such variety and quality 


that : E 
t the student can be assured of experience with a 
Variety of 


clinical problems under competent and 


provision for it. In some cases internships are pro- 
vided but the department takes little or no responsi- 
bility for the programs or their quality; in others, 
the student is permitted to accept an internship 
placement which might or might not be of adequate 
quality. 


G. Physical equipment and general facilities 


Inadequacy of physical and other faciliti 
frequent problem. We refer to such matters as in- 
sufficient office space for staff, space for laboratories, 
space for study and contacts among students, and 
between students and staff, space for department 
library, equipment, and secretarial and clerical 
assistance. Although such problems may be due to 
budget inadequacies and lack of appreciation of 
such problems by the administration, it seems that 
some departments have not planned for and assured 
themselves of having such facilities before embark- 
ing upon doctoral training. 


SUMMARY OF PRE 


OF DOCTORAL EDUCATION 
IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Without going into greater length than the pres- 
ent report warrants, it is impossible to give 
adequate description of the present state 


an 
of doctoral 
programs in clinical psychology. We give 


here a 
brief summary of those aspects of the 


current situa- 
tion which seem most appropriate for this report. 

Thus far the Committee has prepared 
mended doctoral program, which has be 
by the APA, and evaluated the programs in the 
forty-one schools that have wished to take VA 
trainees or have applied for assistance from the 
Mental Hygiene Division of the USPHS.: 

We have not concerned ourselves with the problem 
of clinical training below the 
have we as ye 


a recom- 
en approved 


doctoral level, nor 
t attempted to devise standards and 
evaluate work in internship centers. Both of these 

* Although in theory at least the VA and USPHS use 
recommendations of this Committee in determining their 
degree of collaboration with the schools, the Committee has 
not deemed it wise either to seek guidance from the federal 
agencies with regard to action or policy nor specifically to 
recommend any action or policy to these agencies in their re- 
lationship with the schools 


the 
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problems come within the instructions under which 
the Committee works.* 

The following tables present data on student 
numbers and student-to-staff ratios in the areas of 
clinical and non-clinical psychology. The statistics 
are based on reports from departments. They must 
be considered as approximate because of the fre- 
quent change in graduate student numbers in most 
departments. The distinction between clinical and 
non-clinical psychology in the schools’ reports n 
iimec 


generally made between that training which is 
T 7 P 
and treatment. of 


at the understanding, diagnos 
personality maladjustment and all other objectives 
in psychology. Educational and vocational counsel- 
ing and guidance, remedial speech and reading and 
personnel psychology are not included as clinical 
psychology. 
TABLE. 1 
Estimated number of regular? graduate students by degree and 


major area objectives 


CLINICAL NON-CLINICAL TOTAL 


7 Per J Per . Per 
eV cent’ | No l gore. | Nor | EM 


Graduate Students, ... 1883 52 1765 48 — 3648 100 
3 $321 14 1378 37 


PhD candidates. . . 85723 
Probable PhD candi- 

dates 658 18 568 16 1220 3 
Probable terminal MA 


candidates. . 368 10 676 | 19 1044 29 


* In most departments a “regular” student is one enrolled 


for full-time work. In a few he is enrolled for at least half ofa Number of students qualified* for PhD 


full schedule of courses. 


The ratio of clinical to non-clinical doctorate Number of students qual 
students is about three to two (Table 1), but since 
the clinical program probably averages a year more 
in length, the number of degrees given during the 
next few years should be about equally divided 


between clinical and other areas of psychology. 


The best estimates we can make at present of the P 


a. Formulate a recommended program for training 


clinical psycholo, 
b. Formulate 


standards for institutions giving training 


clinical psychology, including both universities and internship 


and other practicum facilities. 


c, Study and visit institutions giving instruction in clinical accepted them as doctoral c 


psychology, and make a detailed report on cach institution 


d. Maintain liaison with other bodies concerned with these work to the doctor 
including the committees of the American Ortho- 
psychiatric Association, the National Committee for Mental 


problem 


Hygiene. and others, 


Vnerican Psycholowist. 1947, 2, p. 3 
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number who will receive their degrees during each of 
the next few years are given in Table 2. 
TABLE 2 
Prediction of degrees in clinizal and other arcas of psychology 
from 42 graduate de partments 


CLINICAL NON-CLINICAL. TOTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY PSYCHOLOGY 
pyrr 
PhD MA PhD MA PhD MAO 

1949 175 250 250 400 425 650 
1950, 390 390 300 400 700 
1951 400 300 ) 400 700 
1952 450 300 400 350) 650 


“The number of predicted doctoral degrees have been ar 
bitrarily reduced about 12 per cent from the number indicated 
by the departments because of such factors i) some doc 
toral candidates will leave the program before finishing it and 


others will leave after getting the master’s degree, b) some 


doctoral candidates will require five or years to complete 
the program; c) a reduction of admis ions of students working 
only toward the MA is likely to occur: d) there will be a cer- 
tain amount of shifting of majors between clinical and other 
areas of psychology. On the basis of replies to a questionnaire 
sent to these same schools in June, 1949, it is probable that a 
further reduction of at least tw nty per cent in the above 
figures would represent more accurate predictions. 


TABLE 3 


Student-stafi ratios in university departments for clinical and 
other areas of psychology 


MEDIAN MEAN | RANGE 


Number of graduate students per equiv- | 
alent full-time staff member 14 18 | 4-81 


per equivalent full-time staff mem- 
ber... 8 13 4-54 


imber | d for PhD 
in clinical psychology per equivalent 
full-time s 


aff member. . 15 20 | 4l 
Number of students qualified for PhD 

in non-clinical psychology per equiva- 

lent full-time general staff member 6 8 0-20 
Number of graduate students in clinical 


hology per equivalent. full-time 
clinical staff member 23 27 | 4-100 
in Number of graduate students in non 
. clinical psychology per equivalent 
in full-time general staff member. 9 14 d 


The term qualified means that their departments have 


andidates or report that thes 


have the ability and are expected to pursue their graduate 


ate. 


Fable 2 gives a very incomplete picture of the 
present situation in these universities. The pressure 


9» upon graduate staffs and the size of the job they are 


ee Rr uo 
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aow trying to do is more clearly indicated in Table 3 


‘vhich gives the ratios of students-to-staff members." 


The most obvious conclusions to draw from the 
figures in Table 3 are, first, that the graduate statis 
are heavily loaded with students (median of 14 per 
staff member), and second, that the load on clinical 
staff membe 
clinical sta 


s much more severe than on non- 


members (median of 23 students in 
clinical and 9 in other areas). The differences be- 


tween these ratios in clinical and non-clinical p: 


chology are not as great as they appear, since 
general staff members take part in the supervision 
of clinical students. 


TABLE 4 


Distribution of graduate students by departments 


I DIAN| MEAN | RANGE 


Number of graduate students per de- 
partment 


| 67 | S; 25-207 
Number of graduate students in clini-| 
cal Psychology i 
Number of graduate students in non- 
clinical areas of psychology... | 33 42. 0-112 
Percentage of regular graduate students: 
reported majoring in clinical psy-! 


34 45 9-163 


chology., 54 53 
Number of clinical students expected to. 

receive terminal MA degrees ; 8 9 0-8 
Number of non-clinical students ex- 

Pected to receive terminal MA de- 

Brei 10 | 15 
ens b 

*N = 42. One University offers the clinical doctorate in 


two departments. 


Table 4 indicates the great variability between 
departments in the number of graduate students 
being trained. 


GENERALIZATIONS 


Several generalizations seem to us to stand out 
35 à result of our past two years of work: 
1. On the whole an excellent job is being done by 


"These calculations are based on information provided by 
the departments in their reports to the Committee. Since 
many departments reported that their figures on percentages 
^! Staff time devoted to graduate work were only their best 
estimates, the figures in Table 3 can be considered only as 


APProximations, The figures were arrived at as follows: if, for 
example, a department reported 10 graduate stall members 
who, Combined, devoted the full-time equivalent of 5 men, 


and there were 30 graduate students in psychology, the figure 
In row 1 of Table 3 would be 6. All decimals have heen rounded 


to d 
the nearest whole number. 


conscientious, highly motivated psychologists in the 
schools we have visited. In general, students who 
graduate from the present. programs may be ex- 


pected to be far better prepared for both research 
and service in clinical psychology than were their 


counterparts of ten years igo. They will be the 
cadre, we hope, around which the future profession 
and science of clinical psychology will be built. 

This work is being carried out despite major 
handicaps, some of which are prevalent enough to 
warrant mention here as characteristic of the na- 
tional situation. These include inadequate staff in 
both number and quality, inadequate field facilities 
for clerkship and internship training, and inade- 
quate physical and supporting facilities. 

2. A serious problem arises in connection with the 
selection and evaluation of students, and the num- 
ber who can be accommodated by the departments 
at the doctoral level. From a discussion of these 
problems with university stafis in all parts of the 
country, we find that there is emerging a rough 
classification of clinical students into three groups, 
according to different predominant motivations 
which may be termed “scientific,” “economic” 
and “human welfare.” The latter two are relatively 
unfamiliar to administrators and teachers in gradu- 
ate departments of psychology and are sometimes 
considered as tending to modify the meaning of the 
PhD degree. Except in rare instances, we do not 
believe that these three groups are mutually ex- 
clusive. We think that a combination of the best 
aspects of all of them should be striven for in the 
selection and training of students in clinical psy- 
chology. We recognize that this brief statement does 
much less than justice to a most difficult problem 
with many ramifications but this report does not 
permit a full discussion. It is presented to call forth 
considerable more thought from participants in the 
training programs as to the objectives of this train- 
ing. 

3. There is an over-emphasis upon training in 
clinical techniques at the e 


pense of education in 
earch methodology, Tt 
would seem that this emphasis is due, 


psychological theory and re 
on the one 
hand, to pressure from students and field agencies, 
and, on the other, to the residue of our own history 
of fifteen to thirty years of clinical psychology which 
developed as a practice almost entirely limited to the 
use of tests. Perhaps this is not unexpected, As a 
profession we are still somewhat gropingly e 


ploring 
and finding our way. Perhaps because there is still 
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considerable and reasonable doubt concerning the 
validity of much of our knowledge and theory in the 
field of personality and clinical problems, we are in- 
clined to devote much attention to tangibles such as 
techniques which can be acquired rather easily and 
give immediate evidence of specialized knowledge. 
Unfortunitely, we may be on no firmer ground on 
questions of the validity and use of testing techniques 
than we are in aspects of psychological theory. 
Major effort must be exerted at this stage of our 
development to analyze and test many of our basic 
assumptions in clinical theory, practice and teach- 
ing. It is fortunate that there is so much agreement 
that the PhD shall be maintained as the training 
level of the clinical psychologist, representing as it 
does training primarily in the ability to develop, test, 
and use ideas. 

4. In some respects there is a rather narrow orien- 
tation as to the scope of clinical psychology. The 
prevalent conception of the needs and practices of 
clinical psychology as more or less limited to psy- 
chiatric hospitals and clinics dealing with psychotic, 
neurotic and seriously disturbed patients—a result 
in part due to the emphasis on VA training—needs 
modification. The Committee’s emphasis upon 
medically-centered training was not meant to imply 
the preeminent needs and utilities of ultimate medic- 
ally-centered practice, but rather a recognition of the 
area in which at present the most complete field 
training can be obtained. Much consideration of 
society’s needs, and the fields in which the most 
constructive use of the clinical psychologist’s 
knowledge and skills can be made, is called for. 

5. There is widespread concern about research 
training and motivation and how to combine such 
characteristics with those immediately called for in 
clinical work. The problem is most difficult and calls 
for much experimentation with persons, programs, 
experiences and sequences. 

6. The question of psychotherapy is particularly 
to the fore at present. The Committee is still of the 
opinion expressed in the APA's recommended 
training program."! We recognize that refinements of 
knowledge and perfection of skills will have to 
await post-doctoral training, but we believe it im- 
portant for training and supervised practice in 
psychotherapy to be included in the doctoral pro- 
gram. Other serious questions have to do with the 
attitudes and participation in therapy training by 
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psychiatrists and social workers, with the in-service 
training of our instructional staffs in psychology, 
and with therapy for students. We believe that the 
overall situation in these respects is better than it 
was a year ago and that progressive improvement 
may be expected. 

7. Finally, many departments are concerned with 
the problem of the extent to which their students 
will go ‘into the private practice of clinical psy- 
chology. Some departments even go so far as to say 
that they will not admit a student who indicates 
the intention of going into private practice. Most all 
departments are opposed in principle to the private 
practice of clinical psychology. The Committee, 
as such, takes no stand on the question, though it is 
our consensus that the problems and responsibili- 
ties of clinical practice are so complex that, in our 
present state of knowledge, private practice by the 
single, independent psychologist offers much less 
value either to the client or to the psychologist than 
does the team or group approach in association with 
competent members of other professions. 


POLICY OF ACCREDITATION 

The Committee is naturally concerned with 
policies relating to accreditation and the implica- 
tions and broad ramifications of such a program. 
We are involved and concerned both through 
membership on the Committee and through con- 
nection with graduate departments which are them- 
selves subject to evaluation. During our visits to 
universities, we have found attitudes toward the 
Committee’s work which varied all the way from 
those of hearty acceptance, confidence, and apprecia- 
tion, to those of honest conviction that the Com- 
mittee is a usurper of power and authority and that 
by the use of its power and its methods, does damage 
to the work of graduate departments. 

We are convinced of the importance of setting 
standards and evaluating performance in clinical 
training—in fact we see this process as inevitable 
if clinical psychology is to establish itself soundly 
and be a credit to psychology as a whole. We have 
set up criteria and administered procedures in ways 
that seemed best; we are neither satisfied that they 
are perfect nor persuaded that they are dangerous 
or ineffective. It is natural that there should be 
differences of opinion in the Association regarding 
the goals and the techniques we have accepted: 
Both these differences and our own convictions 


are still matters of opinion rather than demon- 
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strated fact. The real answer to the question "Shall 
we evaluate?” lies somewhere in the future—a future 
which must include among other considerations, a 
systematic appraisal of the effects of the committee’s 
work, not only on the clinical psychological products 
which the universities turn out, but on other psych- 
ological products, and university staffs and adminis- 
trations as a whole. 
We are appreciative of the fact that our activities 
are of concern not only to departments and stu- 
dents but also to university administrations. It 
was our impression this year that our objectives 
and methods met somewhat more ready and favor- 
able acceptance from university administrations 
than from departments of psychology. The problems 
created by the multiplicity of accrediting agencies 
have been serious and irritating to many adminis- 
trations. We understand that there is now a move 
among many university administrations to set up a 
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committee to accredit accrediting agencies. From 
our understanding of the problems and objectives 
of these administrations, we approve of this move- 


ment in principle and hope that such a committee 
may become an actuality. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Ropert C. CHALLMAN 
Francis W. IRWIN 
E. LoweLL KELLY 
BERTHA M. Luckey 
ANN MAGARET 
O. HoBART MOWRER 

R. Nevitt SANFORD 

LAURANCE F. SHAFFER 

Davin SHAKOW, Chairman 

Kanr F. HEIser, Administrative Cfficer 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL 


MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN SOCIETY FOR 
PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


JOHN B. WOLFE, Secretary 


HE forty-first annual meeting of the South- 

ern Society for Philosophy and Psychology 

was held at Biloxi, Mississippi, April 14-16, 
1949. All section and business meetings were held 
in The White House. Tulane University was the 
host institution. Local arrangements were under the 
direction of Dr. Harold N. Lee and Dr. Edward G. 
Ballard. The program committee consisted of Dr. 
Eugene G. Bugg, Dr. Meredith P. Crawford, and 
Dr. John B. Wolfe, Chairman. 

The Council of the Society met on the evening of 
April 14. Tt was presided over by Dr. Harold N. Lee. 
Members present were James Elder, B. von Haller 
Gilmer, Herbert C. Sanborn, S. Rains Wallace, and 
John B. Wolfe. 

Two sessions in philosophy, six sessions in psy- 
chology, and a joint symposium were held on Friday, 
April 16. On Saturday morning, there was a joint 
session of philosophy and psychology. Chairmen of 
the philosophy sessions were Axel Brett and L. M. 
Hammond. Chairmen of the psychology sessions 
were R. M. Ogden, Meredith P. Crawford, B. von 
Haller Gilmer, Stanford C. Ericksen, E. Terry Pro- 
thro, and Oliver L. Lacey. Chairman of the sympo- 
sium and of the joint session was Harold N. Lee. 

The Society's annual banquet was held Friday 
evening at seven o'clock in the Embassy Room of 
The White House. Dr. Harold N. Lee delivered the 
presidential address entitled “Theoretic Knowledge 
and Hypothesis." 


The annual business meeting convened at eleven 
o'clock Saturday morning with Dr. Harold N., Lee 
presiding. 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL 
BUSINESS MEETING 
President Lee called the meeting to order, The 
minutes of the Fortieth Annual Business Meeting 


were approved as published in the American Psy- 
chologist. 1948, 3, 324 337 
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University of Mississippi 


The report of the Secretary was read and ap- 
proved. It contained an account of the activities of 
the Secretary’s office since the last meeting of the 
Society. 

Dr. Albert G. A. Balz reported for the Standing 
Committee on philosophy and on its relations with 
The Southern Humanities Conference to which he 
is a representative for the Southern Society. On rec- 
ommendation of the Council, the members voted to 
allow a sum of $200 to the Committee 
to be used in publishing its work on * 
and Biographies of Past and Prese 
in the South.” 


Dr. Balz made a recommendation that a joint 
standing committee be 
viously discharged Con 
the soon to be 


on philosophy 
Bibliographies 
nt Philosophers 


appointed to replace a. pre- 

nmittee on psychology and 

th discharged Committee on philosophy. 
lhe recommendation as read was 

Resolved: 

1. That the President be 
Advisory Standing Committee, of not le 
nor more than 5 members 
limited tenure and of rot 

2. The dutie 
structions 


authorized to establish an 
ss than 3 
» according to a plan of 
ation for members. 

8 of this committee 
from the Society, or 
President and Council, to: 
mendations on m 


shall be, upon in- 
otherwise from the 
» to study and make recom- 
atters of fund 
tance to this Society, such as: 
a. Questions relating i 
freedom of te: 


amental impor- 


to academic tenure and 

and of inquiry; 

Cooperation between and 

ilosophy 

a-murally and extr. : 

€. To explore 
lor the suj 
tion 


aching 
b. Questions concerning 
mutual support of 

i g ph and psychology 
intr; yb B 
a-murally; 
the Possibilities of obt 


aining funds 
port of Investig. 


ation and publica- 


Fhe Society approved the re 


On rec ommendation of th 
associate members 


commendation, 


€ Council seventeen new 


and forty-one new members were 


* 


| 
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elected to the Society. The associate members are: 
Lucie Lee Abramson, Helen Schlosberg Ammons, 
Malcolm D. Arnoult, Newell Hall Berthelot-Berry, 
Conrad Cecil Bishop, William T. Bourke, Claire 
Marie Chalaron, Neil Wilson Coppinger, Lorraine 
Leona Crovetto, Frederick Ernest Guedry, Maxine 
Kaplan, Meredith J. Lewis, John Baird Morris, 
Allyn F. M. Munger, John Edward Muthard, George 
Edward Passey, and Peyton Elliott Richter. 

The full members are: Elie Maynard Adams, Rob- 
ert Bruce Ammons, Holger Witmer Andersen, Abram 
Amsel, Charles A. Baylis, William Bevan, Fred Bil- 
lingslea, Robert Heath Brown, Bryant S. Cooper, 
George Ellis Copple, Edward Eugene Cureton, Karl 
M. Dallenbach, James Cannon Dixon, Ralph Waldo 
Erickson, Fred Charles Ford, D. Gale Gorbutt, Ru- 
bin Gotesky, Carl H. Hamburg, Eldon King Jerome, 
John Hall Jones, Laurence J. Lafleur, Ivan D. Lon- 
don, Quinter M. Lyon, Blythe Orman McDonald, 
Lauchlin Donald MacDonald, John Sedberry Mar- 
Shall, George D. Mayo, Edgar V. Meyer, Samuel 
Regester Neel, Jr., TT. Ernest Newland, Helen Louise 
Nisbet, Jorma I. Niven, Dorothy Gwendolyn Park, 
Paul. Eugene Pfuetze, Anne M. Ritter, Charles P. 
Sparks, Robert S. Waldrop, Virgil S. Ward, Oliver 
C. Weaver, Jr.. Sam Clement Webb, and Lillian S. 
Wolfe, 

A discussion was had concerning the desirability of 
5ymposi: 


> 1s part of the program for meetings. Opin- 
on was that with integrated preparation of scheduled 
participants their inclusion in future programs was 
desirable, 

The Council recommended that the Society accept 
the invitation of Vanderbilt University to meet at 
Nashville, Tennessee, in 1950. The recommendation 
was approved. 

_ Upon recommendation of the Council the follow- 
Mg officers and council members were unanimously 
elected by the Society: President, Elizabeth Duffy; 

Treasurer, Richard I. Henneman ; Council members, 
^. E. Bunch and Axel Brett. John. B. Wolfe con- 
tinues as Secretary, 

Upon motion made from the floor and duly sec- 
9nded, the Society voted that the Council be re- 
quested to present at the 1950 Business Meeting the 
names of three or more nominees for each vacancy 
în an office or in the Council. 

The Society, on motion by the Secretary, Mention 
record as extending its thanks to Tulane University 
and to The White House for their hospitality- 

he meeting was then adjourned. 


The perception of the vertical. 


Adaptation and learning as 


PROGRAM 
Thursday Evening Session 
Social Hour and Smoker 
Sponsored by Tulane University 


Friday Morning Sessions 


Philosophy 
AXEL Brerr, Chairman 
On Aristotle's theory of induction. Lewis M. Ham- 
MOND, University of Virginia. 
Maine de Biran's method and first principles. Gr- 
RARD HINRICHS, Tulane University. 
The phantom of critical objectivity. PETER A. Car- 
MICHAEL, Louisiana State University. 
The analysis of perception. James K. FEIBLEMAN, 
Tulane Universily. 


Psychology, Section A, Clinical 
R. M. OcpEN, Chairman 


Electroshock convulsions and memory: The interval 
between learning and shock. PHitip Worcuri. and 
Joux C Narciso, JR., University of Texas. 

The effect of diet on the incidence of audiogenic 
seizures in laboratory rats. WILLIAM J. GRIFFITHS, 
Jr., University of Mississippi. 

The runaway performance of rats subjected to elec- 
tro-convulsion shock following nembutal anesthe- 
sia. Pavr S. SrEGEL, Eror McGiyxxirs, and 
Jase Box, University of Alabama, 

The fifty-seven varieties of projective te 


chniques, 
IRVING ARTHUR FOSBERG, Tulane l niversily, 
Certainty of judgment and the Thematic appercep- 
tion test. JAMES S. CALVIN, University of Ken- 
lucky, and Lro C. WARD, Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology. 
A case of automatic drawing. WiLLiAM M, 


UI AER Hinton, 
Washington and Lee Univ 


sily. 


Psychology, Section B, Sensation and Perception 


MEREDITH P. CRAWFORD, Chairman 


The perception of the vertical. NEWEL H. Berrik- 
LOT-BERRY, HENRY Js DAUTERIVE, Jr AND 
Ceci. W. Mans., Tulane University, 

y | Adaptation to incli- 

nation in four planes. GEORGE E. 


PASSEY AND 
FREDERICK E. GUEDRY, Je 


+ Tulane l niversity. 
a function of postural 
inclination. Ceci W. MANN axp GEORGE E 


i x i z. PAs- 
SEY, Tulane University. 
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The visual vertical as a function of centrifugal and 
gravitational forces. CLvpg E. Nosle, Tulane 
Universily. 

A high-gain, low-noise level bio-amplifier. D. von 
HALLER GILMER, VINCENT G. SHAW, AND WILLIAM 
P. Caywoon, Carnegie Inslilule of Technology. 

Masking thresholds and theory of hearing in light of 
recent experiments. E. P. HORNE AND Conrap C. 
Bisnor, Florida State University. 


Symposium. The Meaning of Insight 
in Psychology 
Hanorp N. LEE, Chairman 
Harry M. Jounson, Tulane University 
James ELDER, Universily of Tennessee 


GEORGE E. CoPPLE, Vanderbill University 
Friday Afternoon Sessions 


Philosophy 
Lewis W. HAMMOND, Chairman 


The universe as fact and value. ANNA FORBES Lip- 
DELL, Florida Slale University. 

Values and ideals. WiLLIS Moore, U: niversily of Ten- 
nessee. 

Negation and evil. ROSAMOND Kent SPRAGUE, Uni- 
versily of Pennsylvania. 

Symbolism and poetry. WirLIAw S, WEEDON, Uni- 
versily of Virginia, 

The two republics. EDWARD G. BALLARD, Tulane 
Universily. 


Psychology, Section C, Testing and Applied 
B. von HALLER GILMER, Chairman 


The preliminary development and validation of 
battery of tests for the selection of aircraft mäin 
tenance men. ALBERT S. GLICKMAN, Georgia Insti- 
tule of Technology. 

Human operator problems in aviation com: 
tions. Ricuarp H. HENNEMAN, 
gina. 


SN munica- 
U niversily of Viy. 


Statistical trap for the unwary psycholo 
L. Lacey, Universily oy Alabama. 

Naturalism judgment and the Meier Art Test, E 
TERRY PRoTHRO, Louisiana Slale University, = 

Some factors affecting the performance of life 
ance salesmen. S. RAINS WALLACE, Jr. 
Managemen! Association. 


gist. OLIVER 


insur- 
>A gency 


[he prediction of academic success by mea; 


à à ns 
"weighted" Harrower-Rorschacl of 


à. R. Travis gg. 


BORNE, Wima D. SANDERS, AND James E. 
GREENE, Universily of Georgia. 


Psychology, Section D, Learning A 
Stanrorp C. Ericksen, Chairman 


Some conditions influencing the incidence of response 
duplication of verbal stimuli. ANNE M. RITTER, 
Washington Uuicersily College of Medicine. 

The influence of the temporal order of the interpola- 
tion of maze rotation on retroactive inhibition. 
M.C. LANGHORNE, Emory Universily. 

A neglected control in experiments on retroactive in- 
hibition, Kart M. Dattennacu, University of 
Texas. f 

Success in problem-solving as a function of the de- 
gree to which the elements of the problem are 


alan MELVIN R. Marks, Tulane Univer- 
sily, 


A method of analyzin 
In terms of “hits.” 
University, 


g rotary pursuit performance 
Rogert B. Ammons, Tulane 


Psychology, Section E, Social 


E. Terry Pnornno, Chairman 

The doll-play intery 
tion of parent pre 
years of a 
AMMONS, 
Shif ting sen 


iew as applied to the investiga- 
ferences in children three to 5!* 
ge. HELEN S, Ammons anp ROBERT B 
Tulane University, 
r timents tow. 
university, ELLoTT 
Damier, Jr, U. 
Value Judgments 
and “short” 


ard civil rights in a souther? 
M. McGixxtes asp CLAUD? 
niversily of Alabama. 

of heights of men made by “ta 
INCKLEY Js Dow ree ci Ps 
"ersly of Fil OTHY RETHLINGSHATER, 
ome items related to person: 
TER, Agnes Sco College. 


u” 


; : s DEŽ 
ality. ExıLy S. DF 


Ps 
Ychology, Section F, Learning B 
Th Otiver L, Lacey, 
e infl x 
sition dite : Perceived Position on the serial P? 
; ‘culty curve. W, G. Workman, EmO" 


Chairman 


niversily, 
The eff 
ect of discrimi n^ 
; crimi i " leaf 
A nated drives on latent À 


; z ky: 

- BAKER, Universily of Ken 
of a primary appetitional P 

r 4 iv’ 
needs. ABRAM o Secondary emotionally de 


~ 
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Specific stimulus learning in a discrimination de- 
sign. Witse B. Wess, Washinglon Universily. 
An experimental investigation of “latent” learning. 

Joux B. Morris, University of Mississippi. 


Friday Evening—Annual Banquet 


Presidential Address: Theoretic Knowledge and Hy- 
pothesis 
Harotp N. LEE, Newcomb 
College, 
Tulane Universily 


Saturday Morning 
Joint Session 
Hanorp N. Lee, Chairman 


Metaphysics and the constants of physics. ALBERT 
G. A. Barz, University of Virginia. 

Principles of Soviet dialectic psychology. IvAN D. 
Loxpow, Tulane Universily. 

The philosophy of Wilhelm Wundt. HERBERT C. 
SANBORN, Vanderbill Universily. 

Objectives of and techniques used in teaching gen- 


eral psychology. LEE RADFORD AND EURI BELLE 
Botton, Georgia Slale College for Women. 


Annual Business Meeting 
OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY 


Harold N. Lee, Newcomb College, Tu- 
lane UniVers)by... +s nese ¥ oun aar . President 
John B. Wolfe, University of Mississippi. Secretary 


James A. Pait, Emory University. . . Treasurer 


Council 


The President, Secretary and Treasurer (ex-officio) 
Knight Dunlap Louis Kattsoff 
James Elder Herbert C. Sanborn 
Frank A. Geldard S. Rains Wallace 
B. von Haller Gilmer William S. Weedon 
Joseph Weitz 


Program Committee: Eugene G. Bugg, Meredith 
P. Crawford, John B. Wolfe, Chairman. 
Committee on Arrangements: Harold N. Lee, Chair- 


man. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE MIDWESTERN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


CLAUDE E. BUXT( 


Northwester 


HE Midwestern Psychological Association 
held its twenty-first annual meeting at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, on April 29-30, 1949, 
The program was arranged by a committee consist- 
ing of Marion E. Bunch (chairman), Orlo L. Crissey, 
and E. H. Porter, Jr. Local arrangements were made 
by a committee consisting of George S. Speer (chair- 
man), Helen S. Shacter, Edvin Brye, Lewis R. 
Sprietsma, Charles S. Dewey, Dorothea W. F. Ewers, 
Cornelia Doty, and W. C. Krathwohl. Registrations 
totalled 981. 
The program included 150 papers, arranged in 22 
sessions. The largest numbers of sessions were de- 
voted to papers on learning, clinical problems, and 


personnel and business psychology. Three symposia, 
on learning and ps 


ychotherapy, Chi-square, and the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory were 
arranged also. ! 

On Friday afternoon the presidential address was 
delivered by B. F. Skinner, under the title “Are 
Theories of Learning Necessary?" The address was 
followed by a social hour. On Friday evenine 
annual business meeting was held. It er Hii on 
discontinue the practice of publishing short ab. 
stracts of papers, and to publish by title only. Tt 
was further decided that, in the future, persons al- 
ready having the status of associate or fellow of the 
APA may become members of this association sim. 
ply by requesting of the secretary-treasurer that 
their names be added to the rolls, and by payment 
of the current year’s dues (S1 


50). Instructions were 
given to the program committee to continue to hold 
the program to two days by placing more emphasis 
on presentation of only completed major researches 
and by shortening the presentation time if necessary. 
The traditional encouragement of graduate students 
is to be maintained. 


Officers elected. were: President, Claude E, Bux- 
ton; member of the Executive Council, Arthur Ww 


Melton; secretary-treasurer, David A. Grant, The 


IN, Secrelary-Treasurer 


n Universily 


incoming president, with consent of the business 
meeting and the Executive Council, appointed R. 
H. Waters to fill the unexpired one-year term of 
Robert R. Sears (resigned) on the Council, and ap- 
pointed Judson S. Brown as a member of the Pro- 
gram Committee. E. IT. Porter, Jr. will serve as 
chairman of the Program Committee for next ye 


The Association has accepted the invitation 0 
W ayne University to hold the next annual meeting 
in Detroit on May 5-6, 1950, 

The following 166 persons were elected to mem- 
bership. 


Aaronson, Bernard S 

" ard S Durkee, C 
Abramson, Leonard s, cane M odd n 
Alven, Wesley fiigsonc icc. 
Alven, Wesley 0 Ellingson, Robert J 
Anderson, Carl T, cr ad 


Andrei, Burton mem Richard I 
Arnott, George P, ‘arr, James N. 
Barkley, Bill Fiedler, Fred E 


Baron, Martin R 
Bath, John A 
Beller, Emanuel K 
Bendig, Albert W 
Berry, Ric hard N 
Bild, Bernice 
Birch, Joseph D 
Bolgar, Hedda 
Boswell, Charles A, 
Boulger, John 
Bouthilet, 1 


French, Robert S. 
Fuhr, Bernard 
Gee, Helen H, 
Gewirtz, Jacob L. 
Glaser, Robert 
Gottneid, Allan 
Grace, Gloria L. 
Grace, Harry A 
Greenberg, Paul 
enberg, Ruth 


Lorraine msley, Glen 
Braun, Harry W. Guertin, Wilson 
Brewer, Irene Gustad, John W 


Brom| Guthrie 


, George M 
— Hamilton, Charles E 
Bruck r, Arthur J Hose Chester W 

urke, Cletus arris, David L 
Buss, Arnold Hartman, James W. D 
Butler, John M Hemphill, John K. 
Campbell, Samuel Henderson, Robert 
Cannicont, Richt Herbert, Marvin J 

D. Abraham Hess, Eckhard 

DV ee Hieronymus, Albert N 
Hites, Robert W 
Hoffman, Shirley R 


Brown, R, 


Costin, Frank 


e Humber, Wilbur J. 
ront h, Lee J Janke, Leota L 
A Richard 4 Jenkins, James L 
s son, Arthur Jessen, Russell 


Davison Vida D Johnson, Jesse 

ewey, Jones, Robert L 
Dietrich; Donald H Jurgensen, Clifford E. 
Jombrose, Lawrence Kabrick, Rodman 


"n Kaplan, Robert 


Rebecea 


Katin, ph G. 
Kauffman, Paul E 
Kowitz, Gerald 
Kreezer, Georze 
Larsen, Arthur H 
Latimer, Joseph J 
Levine, Abraham Seth 
Levinson, Daniel 


Ladicu-Leviton, Gloria 
Likert, Rensis 
Lindquist, 5 
Logan, Fr 
Longstaff, Howard P. 
Lum, Vernon K 
Magoon, 7 


iomas 
Marchetti, Pietro V 
Margolius, Garry 
McGaffey, Doris 
McMichael, Allen E. 
Meehl, Paul 


Meier, Gilbert W 
Meyer, Herbert 

Mill, Cyril R 

Miller, Eleanor 
Mitchell, Dorothy 
Molish, Herman 

nest K. 
Montgomery. Kay C. 
Morgan, Henry 
Morgan, Ross 
Moskowitz, Bernard 
Mowrer, O. Hobart 
Myklebust, Helme 
Nickerson, James F 
Nicklas, Douglass R 
Ofiesh, Gabriel D 
Olsen, Marjorie A. 
Palubinskas, Mice 
Pearson, I d B. 
Pickett, Betty 
Pheney, Gail 
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Florence 
Prof, Fred 
Rabin, Mbert I. 
Raney, Edward T. 
Rasmussen, John 


lds, Bradley 


Rook, Li 
Rosenthal, Bernard 
Rosenwald, Alan 


Saul 
David 
Russell, Wallace A 
Saltzman, Irving J. 
Saupe, Mildred 
Schmidt, Warren H. 
Schofield, William 
Scholl, Charles E.. Jr. 
Shartle, Carroll L. 


PROGRAM 


Psychotherapy 
Arrive L. Bextox, University of Towa, Chairman 
Ricuarp A. Currs, Vel Hospital, Fort Custer, De- 
velopmental stages in group therapy n à training 
hospital. a 
Saur M. Street and FreD E. FIEDLER, l niversily of 
Chicago and VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, € hicago. 
The free drawing test as a predictor of non-im- 


provement in psychotherapy. : i 
Grabys L. ANpERSON, Michigan State € ollege. Rap- 
a ag An as sadn tens RATHI 
port: Operational definitions 1 3 clinical training 
program. s. P 
FreD E, FrueptER, Unicersity of C hicago and V. 
D nd NETT "actors erative 
Mental Hygiene Clinic. Chicago- l'actors ware 
i is f an ide: erapeutic re- 
n shaping the concept of an ideal thera] 
lationship. P TI le 
Witt S seman, University of Minnesota. The ro 
E in: srapeutic process. 
of therapist adjustment in the Hie Lg 
. Wotrsox and Berty L- woe versil) 
of Chicago. Clients’ explorations of the 
during client-centered peycioihermipin Apnea 
live study of successful and unsuccess u e pu 
Vera Garen, Oklahoma State School m with a 
minded, Analysis of therapeutic dynamics 
pre-schizophrenic adolescent. — 
Leroy H, Rook, University of Oklahoma. * : 
; f situation as de- 


Kare 


ir problems 
a compa ra- 


Of change in a group therapy 
scribed by the Rorschach. 
Vikas B. Lemon and DOROTHY E . 
University of Oklahoma. Method and proces 
Broup therapy with college students- aiz Eni- 
DONALD H, Drerricit and HERMAN SORKOY Pun thet 
versity of Oklahoma. The use of non-directive the 


"py in the treatment of a case 


MITCHELL, 
in 


of homosexuality. 
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Siegel, Saul M 
Smith, Joseph G 
Soskin, William F. 
St 


«ira 


Sundberg, Norman 


Sunveld, Verona 
Sutton, Mary Lyon 
Swan, Victoria 
Swisher, Donald 
Taulbee, Earl 


Taylor, James 


Teichner, Warren 
Thornton, George R., 
Tobey, Florence 
Verville, Elinor 
Watson, Robert 
Weisskopi, Edith 
West, Kathryn 
Wickert, Frederic R 
Wilcox, Katherine W 
Wolin, Burton 


Industrial Leadership 


Harod C. TAYLOR, Upjohn Tistitute, Chairman 


Herbert H. MEYER, Detroit E 


ison Company. A 


study of certain factors related to quality of super- 


vision in industry. 


Eve 


i Jaconson, University of Michigan. Human 
relations in industry 


Da study of union-manage- 


ment relationship in an automobile plant. 


PET 


Jack 


RMAN, University of Michigan. Verbal 


participation; its relation to decision satisfaction 
and the leadership function in decision-making 


groups. 


Jous K. Hemp, Ohio State University. Relations 
between group size and leader behavior. 

Rarpi M. STOGDILL, Ohio State University. Leader- 
ship, membership and organization. 


Audition 


GEORGE KREEZER, Washington University, 


Chairman 


Doxarp M. Jouxsox, University of Minnesota, Du- 
luth. Learning function for a change in the scale 


of judgment. 


Jars p. Ecaw, University of Wisconsin. On the 


analyzing characteristics of the auditory system 


as indicated by beats, flutter, and roughness. 


R. C. Davis, Zndiana University. The proce 


of re 


sponding to unheard and heard auditory stimuli: 


an interpretation. 
mW. GRE 


and W. 


J. BRocDi SN, University oi 
Wisconsin. Magnitude of the dif 


rence in reac- 


tion time to fixed-duration and response-termi- 


nated auditory stimuli as a function 


of the 


duration of the fixed-duration stimulus. 
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Joun F. Corso, Universily of Iowa. Preferred rate 
and extent of the frequency vibrato. 

James F. Nickerson, University of Kansas. A com- 
parison of performances of the same melody played 
in solo and in ensemble, with reference to equi- 
tempered, just, and Pythagorean intonations. 


General I 
Doxarp E. Swanson, Hamline University, Chairman 
Dorornea W. F. Ewers, University of Chicago. 
Reading abilities in relation to auditory abilities— 

a problem in psychometrics. 
Davin Becu and James REED, Universily of Iowa. 
A re-analysis of the Hall-Robinson reading study. 
Donato A. Gornon, Universily of Illinois. Experi- 

mental psychology and modern painting. 

JANET Younes and MARGARET K. Harrow, Uni- 
versily of Wisconsin. An investigation of differen- 
tial responses of young children to color and form. 


MMPI Symposium 
Howarp F. Hunt, University of Chicago, Chairman 


P. D. GREENBERG and A. R. GiLLILAND, North- 
western University. The relationship between basal 
metabolism and personality. 

Orrin H. Cross, University of Pittsburgh. 
of engaged couples 

M. A. Brown, University of Wisconsin. Alcoholic 
profiles on the Minnesota Multiphasic. 

GEORGE GUTHRIE, 


Insight 


University of Minnesota. An eval- 
uation of six MMPI diagnostic patterns. 

Panel discussion: Harrison G. Gough, S. R. Hath- 
away, Paul Meehl, T. W. Richards. 


Learning I 


MELvin H. Marx, Cniversily of Missouri, Chairman 


ALFRED H. SHEPHARD, University of Iou 


: va. New de- 
vices for studying 


associative interference in 
motor learning. 


Jack A. Apaus, University of Tow 


a. The problem of 
evaluating "difficulty of t 


ask" under several dif. 

ferent conditions of performance on the Mashburn 
apparatus. 

Marion MADDEN and SHIRLEY Ann SPENCE, Uni. 
versity of Towa. Memory-drum versus adjusted. 
learning techniques in the study of associative 
interference in paired-associates learning, 

Warken H. Scumipr, University of Missouri, and 
Marion E. Buxci, University of Illinois. Group 
techniques for measuring paired association and 
maze design learning 
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Learning II 


WiLLiaw K. Estes, Indiana University, Chairman 


Robert S. Frencn, University of Wisconsin. Serial 
discrimination learning in monkeys, invol ving con- 
tinual choice of the immediately antecedent in- 
correct stimulus. 

G. ROBERT GRICE, University of Illinois. A compari- 
son of visual discrimination learning with paired 
and single presentation of stimuli. 

Martin R. BARON and KENNETII W. Spence, Uni- 
versily of Iowa. The effect of long inter-trial inter- 
vals on the limit of eyelid conditioning. 

Eucentra B. Norris, Universily of Iowa. Condition- 
ing as a function of the inter-trial interval. 

E. A. BILODEAU, J. S. Brows, and M. R. BARON, 
University of Towa. Bidirectional gradients in the 
strength of a "generalized" voluntary response to 

stimuli on a visual-spatial dimension. 

Tvn J.Sautzuas, Indiana University. Generaliza- 
tion of second : 

Cretus J. Burke, Indiana University. The distri- 
bution of response latencies in the vicinity of the 
learning asymptote, f 


ary reinforcement. 


Diagnostic Methods 


AUL RoseNawic, J} ashington Universily, 


Chairman 

J. E. RASMUSSEN and A. R. ( 
ern University, 
personality 
VERNON K. 


HLLILAND, Vorliwesl- 
A pilot stu ly of a new type ol 
Screening test, 
VA Hospital, Fort Custer. The 
3t: asa projective figure. 
IN, Michigan Slate College. Identification 
re em the Szondi pictures, NR 
pal Court n ; h aA on G lcagp aud rion 
examination of (p Institute. An experiment: 
| of the thematic apperception test 1" 
uS diagnosis, 
TH A, WeIssxopr, Indiana University, A tar 
Proposed quantitative meas” 
he TAT, 
Reserve University. A method 
etermination of personality 
om $. Kar on md protocols. 
m r i 
Sot ac ny Cia 
“nical use of future autobiograph 
NOTT), T... Um 
DEAU, University 
experi al m 
alin nenta] “memory battery” in the psyc! 


J— 5 1 
DA Borcam, UniverstlY 


,07 
BERGER, and T. McD. ie 
^f Towa. The application of ae 
jiatr! 


^ asa 


REBECCA A. Dr 


CHESTER E, Evan 


C. G. Browne 


Joux p, 


Cranes C. 
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Human Relations in Industry 
BRENT Baxter, Chesapeake and Ohio, Chairman 


Byron A. Grove and WiLLARD A. Kerr, Jllinois 
Institute of Technology. Specific evidence on origin 
of halo effect in measurement of employee morale. 

CHARLES S. DEW v and RrEnBECCA A. DEWEY, 
Charles S. Dewey and Associales, Chicago. An 
analysis of the attitudes and information of wives 
concerning their husbands’ working conditions. 

Wey and Cnartes S. DEWEY, 

Churles S, Dewey and Associales, Chicago. Em- 

Ployces’ responses on the relationship of good 

Work to job security. 


WrstEy OsrERBERG, Western Reserve Universily. 


Psychological factors related to union-manage- 
ment bargaining. 

, General Molors Corporalion, and 
Epwarp T, Raney, Wayne Universily. Employee 
reaction to communications media designed to re- 
late facts about the business. a 
Wayne Universily. Social activities 
and organization memberships as measures in the 
Study of business executive relationships. 


Extinction 
KENNETH MACCORQUODALE, University of 
Minnesota, Chairman 


Norman Gurrman, Indiana University. On the re- 


lationship between resistance to extinction of a 
bar-pressing response and concentration of rein- 
forcing agent. 


Hanorp W. Hake and Dav A. Grant, University 


of Wisconsin. Effect of successive alternation of 
8Toups of reinforced and unreinforced trials upon 
Performance during extinction in two responses. 
PARRY Mancorrus, Jox Moon and BRADLEY REYN- 
OLDS, University of Missouri. Resistance to ex- 
tinction as a function of drive and spacing of trials 
during acquisition. 

ETHUR T, RiorvELLE, Davi A. GRANT and HAROLD 
W. Nake, University of Wisconsin. Resistance to 
extinction and the ‘pattern of partial reinforce- 
ment, 
* Hornsetu, Davin A. Grant and HAROLD 
W: HAKE, University of Wisconsin. Influence of 
SPaced and massed reinforcement on the Hum- 
Phreys random reinforcement effect with a verbal 
response, 
OBERT B, Ammons, Tulane University. A motiva- 
tion theory of instrumental response extinction. 
PERKINS, Jr., Kent Stale Universily. 


Marion E. Bunen and KEN 


H. W. Coprock, R. N 


Georce H. Correr and W. S. 


A. H. Riesen, University of Chicago. 


FREDERICK A. More and Davin A, ( 


O. H. MowRER: A critical ev. 


Panel: Norman A. Cameron, 


CHARLOTTE 


Discrimination on the basis of the perseverative 
trace of the reinforcing stimulus of the preceding 
trial as a factor in experimental extinction. 


Vision 
S. H. BARTLEY, Michigan State College, 
Chairman 


‘ETH E. Mover, Uni- 
versily of Illinois. An experimental method for 
measuring the after-effects of perception of 
a simple figure. 


WALTER I. GRETHER and SHIRLEY C. CONNELL, 


USAF Aero Medical Laboratory, Wright Field. 
Factors in the design of instruments which favor 
ease of check reading. 


Joun W. Corton and W. S. VERPLANCK, Indiana 


University. Behavior at the visual threshold as 
a function of the procedure of sequential pres- 
entation of stimuli. 


Ricuarp N. Berry, /ndiana. University. The rela- 


tion of width of test object to vernier 
depth discriminations. 


and real 


GLASER and W. S, VER- 
PLANCK, Indiana University. A study of binocu- 
lar summation. 


VERPLANCK, 
Indiana University. The effect of interpolated 
stimuli on sequential responses to a stimulus of 
fixed brightness. 


Binocular in- 


coordinations in chimpanzees after disuse of 


vision. 

RANT, Uni- 
versily of Wisconsin. Effects of brief flashes of 
light upon the course of dark adaptation, 


Symposium on Learning and Psychotherapy 


O. H. Mowrer, University of Illinois 
Chairman 


aluation of hypotheses 


concerning psychotherapy and learning. 


Ann Magaret, L, 
rence O’Kelley, E. IT. Porter, Jr 


Franklin J. Shaw. 


aw- 
; David Shakow, 


Clinical Populations 


Ronznr I. WATSON, Washington Unir 


PN "ersitv, 
Chairman 
Ivan N. Mensn, Washinglon | niversity, Pers i 
: : ý ersona, 
ity structure in folie dd 


PUN 


M. Wor FENSTEIN, Western Reser 


re Uni 
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versily. A systematic comparison of thematic ap- 
perception test interpretations and case histories 
for a group of emotionally disturbed children. 

James W. D. HARTMAN, Washington University and 
Evucente Bowman, Catholic University. Relation- 
ship between verbally anticipated performance 
and actual performance in schizophrenics and nor- 
mals. 

NATALIE KErrLEMAN and T. W. Ricuarps, Vorth- 
western Universily. Rorschach approach to the dy- 
namics of epileptic behavior. 

Wrirsox H. Guertin, Lincoln Stute School and Col- 
ony. Recoveries from mental deficiency A study 
of twenty-five cases. 

Frorence E. Tosry, University of Wisconsin. A 
study of the performance of a group of young 
schizophrenics and young normals on the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin card sorting test. 

Ben SHEMBERG and H. H. REMMERS, Purdue Uni- 
versity, The problems of high school youth. 


Symposium on Chi-Square 
Dow Lewis, University of Iowa, Chairman 
C. J. Burke, /ndiana University: The use and mis- 
use of the chi-square test. 
Penel: Paul J. Blommers, Philip H. DuBois, Leon 


Festinger, David A. Grant, L. L. McQuitty, Rob- 
ert J. Wherry. 


Personality 


Acnes A. SHARP, Psychiatric Institute, Municipal 
Court, Chicago, Chairman 


CLARENCE LEUBA and Davin Murray, Antioch Col- 
iege. Sexually provocative situations: exploratory 
investigation. i 

Heres FarGiN and Vincent Now ris, Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station. Frequency and types of 
rules used by preschool children in their socia] 
interaction. 

Jacon L. Gewnerz, University of Chicago. An inves- 
tigation of succorant behavior in young children, 

Carvin S. Hart and Paut WHITEMAN, Western 
Reserve University. The effects of infantile stimu- 
lation upon later emotional stability in the mouse, 

Norman A. CAMERON and ANN MaGaRET, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. scattered speech in the response 
of normal subjects to incomplete sentences, 

RETH ALLEE and FRED McKiNNEY, University of 
Missouri. Experimental frustration and Rorschach 
responses 

Ronk L. Egi scu aml ERLING NC. ENG: North- 


ti 


EnLiNG W. Exc and Roperr L. Fi 


ee EE 


weslern University. The analysis of intra-group 
relationships in terms of individual v 


lues. 
cu, Vorih- 


western Unirersily. Values ascribed to leaders and 


isolates in a social group. 


Personnel and Business 


Rocer BELLOWS, Wayne University, Chairman 


Joux J. CHERVENAK and WILLARD A. Kerr, /llinois 


Institute of Technology. Age changes in assigned 
rank of job satisfaction factors of metropolitan 
wage earners. 


E. G. Prra, University of Michigan. A factor analysis 


of “two point rating methods of job evaluation.” 


Pair H. DuBois and Ropert I. Warson, Wash- 


ington University. A preliminary report on the se- 
lection of patrolmen. 


CLAUDE Epwarp THompson and RaoLD AMUND- 


Sox, University of Omaha. A study of traits related 
to periormance of route salesmen in the baking 
industry. 

LLOYD NESBERG, University of Wisconsin. The meas- 
urement of psychomotor performance by means 
of printed test technique. à 

James J. JENKINS and Parricia M. Haves, Univer- 


sity of Minnesota. Reliability of the Flesch reada- 
bility formulas. f 


ELVIN S. Hartwick, Vorthwestern University. Be- 


lievability of cigarette advertising. 


Brain Functions 
Warp Hats’ 


FAD, Universily of Chicago. 
Chairman 
R. J. ELLINGSON and Doxatp B. Lixpstkv, -Vorlli- 
western University, “of mo 
and bipolar EE( 
K. U. Surnir, 
of the inter 


A comparison of monopolar 
A of occipital alpha activity- 
l mirersily of Wisconsin. The functions 
in the bien tin pathways of the human brain 
Chester W. Ds. monster of learned responses. 
slitule for Tarenia and WALTER D. OBRIST, I” 
cortical shift du : Research, Chicago. Cortical-sub- 
WALTER D. js the palmar galvanic response. 
Chicago, Pupilla E Institute for Juvenile Research; 
alogram: app mt changes and the electroencepli" 
Apparatus and preliminary results. 


n Physiological 
ARRY F, ] y Uni l 
TARLow, t niversily of Wisconsin, 
Chairmay f 
Harry W 
lin Bie, Rocer W. Russere and R- j 
» Western State P 


sychiatrie Institute an 


~ 


te 
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Clinic. Vhe duration of the effects of a series of 


electroshock convulsions on the retention of a 
maze habit in the white rat. 

PARKER E. LICHTENSTEIN, .Lifiocht College. Effects 
of electroshock on feeding inhibition in dogs. 

Mews H. Marx and Marion Jerko, Cuiversity 
of Missouri. Middle ear dis 
in the audiogenic seizure. 

LawRENCE M. Srorcrow and Mary E. Ferry, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Two techniques for control- 
ling caloric hunger drive. 

Ecknakp H. He 
mental ani 


ise and hyperalgesia 


University of Chicago. Experi- 


lyses of instinctive behavior. I. Some 
factors governing the attack-response of bella 
splendens. 

Pact Thomas Yovsc, University of Hlinois. Opti- 
mal palatability a new technique and some re- 
sults, i 


Learning III 


Bexrox J. Uxperwoop, Vorliwestern University, 
Chairman 


G. RaymMoxp Sroxk, University of Oklahoma. The 


effect of negative incentives in serial learning. IV. 


Variation in muscle action potential level as a 
function of an incentive series including an electric 
shock. 

J. Warrack Frinn and G. RAYMOND Stone, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. Verbal response repetition as 
a function of two successive serial verbal punish- 
ments. 

J. J. Jousox and Benton J. Uxperwoon, Vorth- 
western University. Selective forgetting or selec- 
tive learning? 

R. L. Moreas and Br 
western University. Proactive inhibition as a func- 


ron J. UNDERWOOD, North- 


tion of response similarity. 

STANFORD C. ERICKSEN, Vanderbilt Universily. Sym- 
bolic control in a temporal walking maze. 

R. H. WATERS, ¢ ‘ollege of Wooster. A study of recency 
as a principle of learning- 

Reri Gr 


NnkRG and BExTON. J- UNDERWOOD, 
Northwestern University. Retention as a function 
of stage of practice. 

M. Ray Desyy, Michigan Stale College- Forgetting 

as a function of the change in stimulus. 

IORDON Ecrsrrasn and CLaupr E. Buxton, Vorth- 

serial 


( 


western University. Meaningfulness and intra 

interference as related to the effects of a rest 

interval during serial anti ipation learning. 
Davin A, Graver, University of Wisconsin. Percep- 


CHANDLER SCREVEN and Vincent Now 


L E. Parser, W. A. Russe 


tual versus analytical responses to the number 


concept of a Weigl-type card sorting test. 


Opinion and Attitude 


Ross StaGner, University of Hlinois, Chairman 


Westy O. ALVEN, Western Reserve University. A 
scale for the measurement of Protestant funda- 
mentalism and humanism. 

EļmaxteL K. BELLER, Jadiana University. Two com- 
ponents of a social attitude. 

LAWRENC 


© Domprose, Western Reserve University. 


Ideological “militancy” and “pacifism” in demo- 
cratic individuals. 

Harry A. Grace, l niversity of Hlinois. Hostility, 
communication, and international tensions. 

Ravwoxp B. Carrer, University ef Mlinois. The 
objective measurement of attitudes. 


CURT GALLENBECR, University of Wisconsin, Syste- 
matic analysis of the characteristics of (hiking 
and belief. 

N. E. Gace, University of Hlinois. The ability 10 
predict others’ responses: I. [ts significance and 
measurement. 

GEORGE Suci and N. L. GAGE, University of Hlinois. 
The ability to predict others’ responses: I. Teach- 
ers! predictions of pupil 


attitudes and their rela- 
tionship to acceptance by pupils. 

ANGUS Caaenrrr and Ronertr L. KanN, Lone 
sity of Michigan. A study of the 1948 presidential 
election. 


Learning IV 


R. H. Waters, College of Wooster, Chairman 


James Lyxx and G. RAYMOND STONE, University of 


Oklahoma. Motor performance of children as 


il 
function of inverting their reported scores. 


Towa 
Child Welfare Research Slation. Some experimental 


factors influencing the incentive value of tokens in 
preschool children. 


L1 and B. G. ANDRIAS. 
sily of Towa. Fffect of failure upon 


Univ BEN 
formance in verbal and motor learning situations 


Ik\ M. Sreisen and Bertram Comex, University 


of Lowa, The effects of two degrees of failure on 
level of aspiration and performance. 


Lyxsx K. RonrgTS and ABE N. ARKOFE. Universiy 


of Lowa. The recall of completed and. inte rrupted 
tasks and the "repression" phenomenon, 


Dox vip R. Mever, Coniversiiv of Wisconsin. The 
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effect of food deprivation on discrimination re- 
versal learning on monkeys. 

Harry F. Harrow, University of Wisconsin. Latent 
learning of mechanical puzzles by monkeys. 

Hanorp Coprock, Indiana University. Is condition- 
ing of the GSR a special case of reinforcement 
learning? 

LELAND THUNE, Vanderbilt University, Rapa DU- 
SEK, and K. W. Spence, Universily of Towa. Learn- 
ing under relevant and irrelevant needs. 

Irvinc M. MarrzuaN and K ETH W. SPENCE, 
University of Iowa. A study of learning under an 


irrelevant need. 


General II 
E. J. ASHER, Purdue University, Chairman 


Paur E. Fretps, Wabash College. A preliminary 
study of examination procedures in general psy- 
chology. 

WILLARD A. Kerr, HARRY L. NEWMAN, and ALFRED 
R. Savewic, Zllinois Instilule of Technology. Life- 
time worry patterns of American psychologists. 

H. H. Revers and D. N. Errrorr, Purdue Uni- 
versily. Some psychological dimensions of teachers 
and administrators. 

HrrLEN M. WoLrLE, American Psychological Asso- 
cialion. Social vs. intellectual standards for aca- 
demic psychologists. 

RosERT H. SEASHORE and Liston Tarum, North- 
weslern University. A three-stage method of solv- 
ing difficult problems. 


Counseling and Guidance 
Irwin A. BERG, Northwestern University, Chairman 


A. C. Van Dusen and H. C. Kropp, Northwestern 
University. Evaluation of a simple problem-soly 
method in adult counseling. 

W. A. Owens and J. E. Wirt, Jowa Slate College, 
The role of a difficult new test of mechanical 


ing 


comprehension in the selection of engineering stu- 
dents. 

GEORGE S. SPEER and LESLIE JasKer, /Ilinois In- 
stilule of Technology. The influence of the nature 
of occupational information on the choice of oc- 
cupational goal. 

D. CARRINGTON, Illinois Institute of Technology. The 

Gregory Academic Interest Test. 

Hanorp Brcurorpr, University of Iowa. The rela- 
tion between responses to a preference inventory 
and success in first-year medical work. 


Measurement 


E. Lowett KELLY, University of Michigan, 
Chairman 
pros E. DAMRIN and N. L. Gace, University of Il- 
nois. A comparison of two formulas for predict- 
ing change in test reliability as a function of 
number of choices per test item and as function of 
" methods of estimating reliability. 
ARLH. Wene Peas pun 
L H. WEDELL, University of Wisconsin. A new 
method of measuring the 
Inventory, 
GoLpInE C. 


validity of a personality 


method f. GLESER, Washington University. A 
a electi, : á id 
Jons 4 od item selection using unit score weights. 
N M. BUTLE s 4 t 
ts us UTLER, University of Chicago, The analy- 
variance in the determinati E A 
erminat correlation 
clusters. ion of corrcelatio 
Louis L. X ge . 
sily jie Y and Victoria Swain, Univer 
i TOODET aa j 
"x dne ma An invest igation of the assumptions 
ation coefficients of n : ! 
Dovcras G. Etts 5 tents of categorized variables. 
"obs: -LSON and Ropert Graser. Indiana 
niversity. Predicted oM 
Scores and consiste 
DoRormy CASE 


relationships between test 

Ney of response pattern. 

i Brcirrotpr, 

empirical study of the 
ture multiple-f, 

C. A. Boswe 
of responses 
inventory, 


University of Lowa. MY 
Stability of a simple struc- 
actor solution, 


W i niversity of Towa. 


The consistency 
to force 


Receive. 


d June 15, 1949 


d-choice items in a preference 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL 


MEETING OF THE EASTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 


ASSOCI 


ATION 


HAROLD G. SEASHORE, Secretary 


The Psychological Corporation 


HE Eastern Psychological Association held 
its twentieth annual meeting at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, on April 8 and 9, 1949, The 
hosts for the convention were six colleges of Western 
Massachusetts: American International, Amherst, 
Mount Holyoke, Smith, Springfield, and the Uni- 
Versity of Massachusetts. A total of 777 persons 
Were registered. The official attendance at the two 
Preceding meetings was 933 and 591. Of those regis- 
tering, 393 were members and 38+ were guests. 
The membership of the association prior to the 
Meeting was approximately 1100. About fifty new 
Members were elected at the business session and 
about sixty members joined during registration, these 
latter being automatically qualilied by virtue of 
their APA membership. About 110 other APA mem- 
bers joined the association during the year. The plan, 
adopted in 1948, providing for automatic election 
of APA members in the area who wish to join, has 
Simplified the work of the Secretary and the Mem- 
bership Committee materially. 


The program was organized into fifteen sections, 


including a total of ninety-eight papers and two 
showings of a series of films. The titles and authors 


are listed later in this report. 

About three hundred attended the banquet on 
Friday evening and another hundred were present 
for the Presidential Address by Dr. Otto Klineberg. 
Dr. Paul Limbert, president of Springfield College, 
Welcomed the association in behalf of the six host 
i committee 


Institutions, whose representatives and 
and speak- 


members shared the platform with officers 


ers. The past president, Joseph McV. Hunt, pre- 


Sided, 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
able to return from 


President Otto Klineberg was 
a first-hand report 


AE à m 
Paris for the meeting and to give i 
of his work as Director of the Unesco Brae Hi 
“ensi , * aer. lis 
Tensions Affecting International l nderslanding. 

F : : : s s= 

address entitled Research on international tension 
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a challenge to the sciences of man was a comprehensive 
statement of what is being attempted by this impor- 
tant collaborative effort of social scientists. The 
presentation consisted primarily of giving brief de- 
scriptions of actual projects under way or about to 
begin. The “Tensions Project” does not actually 
carry on research; rather its function is to explore 
the areas of needed research, organize international 
committees or staffs to plan such researches, and en- 
courage specialists in all countries to contribute to 
such studies. 

The research studies are organized under six head- 
ings established by the General Conference of Unesco 
in creating this social science project: 


1. the distinctive character of the various national 
cultures, ideals, and legal systems; 

. the ideas which the people of one nation hold 
concerning their own and other nations; 


t2 


. modern methods developed in education, political 


science, philosophy and psychology for changing 
mental attitudes, and into the social and political 
circumstances that favour the employment. of 
particular techniques; 

4. the influences which make for international under 
standing or for aggressive nationalism; 

5. population problems affecting — international 
understanding, including the cultural assimilation 
of immigrants; 

6. the influence of modern. technology upon the 
attitudes and mutual relationships of peoples 


Some highlights of the address, as they impressed 
themselves on the Secretary, may be noted. The 
demonstrated possibility of securing cooperation of 
related scientists in countries with divergent social 
philosophies is significant. The need for bringing 
together known social data from different cultures 
and making them available in comparable form is 
appreciated. The importance of "pilot studies" to 
develop techniques and to train staffs is recognized; 
much intercultural research could be wasted unless 
reasonably common methods and standards are ap- 
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plied. Some projects are on the macro-level, such as 
comparing legal systems of countries in relation to 
aggression, while others are on the relatively micro- 
level, such as intensive studies of attitudes of indi- 
viduals in somewhat similar socio-economic groups 
in different countries (small village, rural, laborers, 
etc.). All sorts of social data are being exploited, in- 
cluding such items as the rejection or acceptance of 
plays, books, movies, etc., of one nation by other 
nations; detailed analyses of such data can lead to 
discovery of foci of cultural differences or similari- 
ties, of sources of international conflict. Stress is 
being placed upon the development of attitude- 
changing techniques as well as on descriptive re- 
search of the status-quo or recent or remote history. 
In fact, the impression is gained that the project is 
genuinely engaged in studies of dynamic social forces 
rather than on description-for-the-record. Each proj- 
ect is geared to potential social action. The Tensions 
Project is bringing specialists from the several social 
sciences together in large-scale international research 
planning; more important, it is eliciting the coop- 
eration of such specialists in the behavior of men 
who come from all over the world and from what 
Klineberg calls both sides of the "semi-permeable 
membrane." 
These brief notes are entirely inadequate to con- 
vey the feeling of scope and significance generated 
by President Klineberg in his audience. 


ANNUAL BUSINESS ME 


TING 

1. The proceedings of the 1948 meeting, as printed 
in the AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST, August, 1948, were 
accepted. 

2. The reports of the Secretary and Treasurer 
were accepted and a budget of $1525 adopted, 

3. The Program Committee, Richard S. Crutch- 
field, chairman, reported the acceptance of 


man f 98 papers 
and the rejection of 22 


4. The Election Committee, consisting of J. McV 
lunt, chairman, and Leonard S. Kogan i 


; 2 reported 
an excellent return of both nominating 


t and election 
allots. Officers were elected as follows: President 


(1949 50), Hadley Cantril, professor of psychology 
Princeton University; Directors, (1949 52), Carl L 
Hovland, Yale University, and Fran is W. l 
“niversity of Pennsylvania. Richard S. 
Swarthmore College, will complete th 
lobari Mowr 


Irwin, 
Crutchfield, 


i e term of (), 
"who resigned when he 


moved tö 


nots. 
5 The Board reported the following 
g 


i appoint- 
ments: Taditing Committee. (1949), 


David C, Mc- 


Clelland and Bernard J. Covner; Program Committee, 
Joseph Zubin (1949-52) to replace Leo P. Crespi 
whose term expires; Alphonse Chapanis to be chair- 
man for 1949-50; Richard S. Crutchfield continues 
as senior member; Representative on the Council of 
the A.AA.S. (1949-51), Herbert W. Rogers. 

6. The Membership Committee, composed of 
Charles N. Cofer and Neil R. Bartlett, reviewed 50 
applications of non-APA members, Upon recommen- 
dation of the Board, 45 were elected by the member- 
ship, 2 were rejected, and 3 were provisionally elected 
pending verification of certain facts about them by 
the Secretary. (Since then two of the three have 
qualified.) About 110 APA members were automati- 
cally elected during the year by making application 
to the Secretary and paying their dues; about 60 
more APA members joined EPA 
vention, 


during the con- 


7. Changes in By-laws: Four changes were 
adopted: (1) a clarifying phrase specifying that the 
required year of graduate study of an applicant 
must be in the field of psychology, (2) a require- 
ment that sponsors for non-APA ; 
be APA members 
making the ne 
Committee 


applicants must 
and one must be a Fellow, (3) 
Xt-lo-senior member of the Program 


( the chairman, and (4) e 
Tormal Membership Commi 


serving two years 
each year, i 
e aise * ofer, University of Maryland, was 
cun E for three years (1949.52) to suc- 
aps E eashore whose term e 
9. Committee on 
ton was taken to the 
meet at pl 


stablishing a 
ttee of two persons each 
; one new member being appointed 


f xpires. 
Discrimination: Last year ac- 
effect that the EPA would not 


aces where ; . a 
here any of its members were sub- 


ject to discrimination 
Po implement th 
J. MeV, Hunt, Chairman, Lyle EH. 4 
I. Riess, Carroll C, Pratt, à i 
appointed to re i 
1950 mee 


4 on the basis of race or religion. 
IS policy a committee, consisting of 
anier, Bernard 
and the Secretary, was 
i arlier decision to hold the 
altimore, After an informal report, 
re presented and adopted. Because 


Á ance of the f. ions 
are printed in full: E TOUT aes 


view the e 
ting in B 
four motions we 
of the signific 


this matter, 


\. That the 
Meeting last Ve: 
rescinded in vi 
Bureau of B 
tion in the fa 
Members 

B. That the 
UNpress to the 


action taken at the 
ar to meet in B 
Woof the f 


altimore Cann 


Association's 
altimore in 1950 be 
act that the Convention 
T 


B ; assure non discrimina 
Cilities of the Hot ei 


els of Baltimore for our 


Eastern I 


’svchol i 
NM *Nological Association 
Yehology 


Department of the Johns 
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Hopkins University its appreciation of the efforts of 
the Department to arrange for the meeting in Balti- 
More and its sincere regrets that, due to no fault of 
the Department or of the University, it was not 
possible to accept the invitation. The Eastern 
Psychological. Association recognizes and. applauds 
the non-discriminatory policy of the University and 
hopes that it will be possible in the near future to 
accept another invitation to meet at the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

C. That although the Eastern Psychological Asso- 
ciation cannot accept the policy of the Maryland 
beds 


Hotel Managers’ Association in failing to ma 
and dining rooms available to members of associ- 
ations convening in their hotels, it nevertheless com- 
mends the clarity of their statement of policy as 
given to us by Mr. Denton, the Convention Manager 
öf Baltimore, and furthermore, urges that they 
reconsider this policy so that the Eastern Psycho- 
logical Association can accept an invitation to meet 
in Baltimore in the near future. 

D. That the special committee on discrimination 
Be dissolved, and that the Board of Directors be held 
responsible for the administration of the policy 
adopted in 1948, 


The members also voted that the special commit- 
tee deserves the thanks of the members for the able 
and judicious manner in which it conducted its work 
And reported to the members. 

10. The Board will make arrangements for the 
1950 meeting. Several invitations are being con- 
sidered, In 1951. Brooklyn College will be host to 
the EPA. = 

11. Legislation: In view of widespread interest in 
legislation regarding psychologists, George R. W endt 
was asked to review the important New York State 
‘tuation. This he did and offered a resolution, which 
Was voted, as follows: In the event that legislation 
Concerning psychologists be introduced in any part 
of the area of EPA, the Board of Directors be author- 
ized to take such action as it may see fit on request 
of Psychologists in the area affected—if action 1s 
Needed before the next meeting of the EPA. . 
. 12. Academic Freedom: An unscheduled meer 
^^ the afternoon for the purpose of discussmg d 
“emic freedom, particularly of psy -hologists, Spon- 


SC a 4 . " p A 
red a resolution which was voted: 


g 
ng 


. mic. freedom 
Whereas: A serious threat to academic Pu ý 
exists t throughout tht 


educ; shereas this 


not only in the colleges bu 
ition systems of the country. un 
threat has been manifested not only in dismi 
ave of re 
v to individuals 


and z 
ssals but 
rictive 


his in a constantly increasing W 

egislatio : aim of which is to den 

ues n, the aim of which < Wtical affiliation and 
© right to teach because of politica! 27175 


beliefs, and the effect of which is to limit or prohibit 
free scientific inquiry, therefore be it resolved: (1) 
that EPA heartily endorse the investigations under- 
taken by the AAUP and by the APA to determine 
the facts of the dismissal of Dr. Ralph Gundlach; (2) 
that as a further step the EPA urge the APA to set 
up an academic freedom committee to safeguard the 
rights of psychologists to be judged on the basis of 
their profe: and 
scientists. We recommend also that psychologists be 
kept informed through the a 


ional competence as psychologis 


IC 


PSYCHOLOGIST 
of facts pertaining to the issue of academic freedom; 
(3) that EPA set up a committee parallel to that of 
the APA to function at a regional level; (4) that EPA 
go on record as deploring and opposing the growing 
tendency of legislators and college administrators to 
restrict academic freedom, actions which destroy the 
spirit of critical and unhampered inquiry essential to 
scientific investigation. 


A second motion on this topic was also passed: 
The APA be memorialized to consider the possibility 
of a special assessment of its membership to establish 
a fund to aid in the investigation and defense of APA 
members dismissed in connection with controversies 
over academic freedom. 

13. The members voted to extend the thanks of 
the EPA to (a) the Colleges of Western Massachu- 
setts, (b) the Springfield Convention Bureau, (c) 
the cooperating hotels, particularly Hotel Kimball, 
and (d) the Committee on Local Arrangements, for 
the excellent facilities and arrangements for the 
annual meeting and for the generous hospitality and 
friendliness extended to its members. The Local Ar- 
rangements Committee included Seth Arsenian 
(Springfield), chairman, Charles A. Wells (American 
International College), Theodore Koester (Amherst), 
Richard T. Sollenberger (Mount Holyoke), W. S. 

Taylor (Smith), and Claude C. Neet (University of 
Massachusetts). 

14. The audited financial statement of the Treas- 
urer, Weston A. Bousfield, is presented below, 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF MAY 1, 1949 


For The Fiscal Year 194849 
INCOME 
Dues for the current vear (1948-49) S 871.00 
Arrears (47-48) H 87.00 
Arrears for earlier vears 24.00 
Advance payments 23.04 
Guest fees 410.00 
Interest on savings account 28.92 
From host colleges at Springfield 38.37 
Sale of programs at Annual Meeting 7.50 
Total Income 1489,83 
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EXPENDITURES BALANCE SHEET 
Publication of Proceedings......---+- ma 73.40 Cash: Bank of New York and Fifth z 
Office of the Secretary... n 400.00 Avenue Bank........... 1256.01 
Office of the E M NMIDEUPLM VE ae sl 185.50 New York Savings Bank.... 2123.99 
Printing, stationery, postage.....--- pee pb Total Cash. ..... me 3588.00 
Traveling expenses of officers DOLEO Capital: As of May 1, 1948......... 3215.62 
Ed aei D Surplus for 1948-49... 164.38 
Contingency expenses. ... - us ae ees 68.0 
Miscellaneous. . . . . ee 5.00 Total Capital...... mA pices spo xx DOBULUU 
We, the Auditing Committee for the year 1948-49, have ex- 
Total Expenditures... 1325.45  amined the records in connection with this statement and 
Surplus for 1948-49.. en 164.38 find it to be a true and correct account. 
Signed es nne . u y 
B. J. Covner D. C. McClelland 
PROGRAM 


Friday Morning 
Clinical A 
Dorotnea A. McCarty, Chairman 


A projective test for younger children. LEOPOLD BEL- 
LAK, New York Universily. 

A valid short form of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale 
for mental defectives. MILTON COTZIN AND JAMES 
J. GALLAGHER, Southbury Training School. 

A study of the responses of psychiatric patients to 
TAT cards in group and individual situations. 
HERBERT A. Ruescu, Buller Hospital. 

Validity of a paper and pencil form of the psycho- 
pathic deviate scale of the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory. HELEN J. ANDERSON AND 
Sotomon Macnover, Kings County Hospital and 
Brooklyn College. 

Drawing characteristics of neurotic patients using a 
drawing-of-a-man-and-woman technique. ROBERT 
E. Rovar, Veterans Administration. (Pillsburgh) 
and University of Pillsburgh. 

Qualitative differences in the vocabulary responses 
of normals and abnormals. HERMAN FEIFEL, Adju- 
tant General's Office, Washinglon, D. C. 

A preliminary rating-scale of adjustment inferred 
from drawings. G. W. ALBEE AND Roy HAMLIN, 


Universily of Pillsburgh and Velerans Administra- 
tion (Pillsburgh). 


The internal consistency of certain Rorschach scor- 
ing categories. J. RICHARD WITTENBORN, Yale 
Universily. 


Applied 
FRANKLIN V. TAYLOR, Chairman 


Perceptual abilities at low photopic brightness levels 
MILTON L. Rock, Universily of Rochester. 


Types of errors in judging signal positions on scaled 
radar scopes. ADELBERT Fonp, Lehigh Universily- 

A study of the effect of the ratio between stroke- 
width and height on legibility of numerals. JAMES 
E. Kuntz AND Ronznr B. Steicut, Purdue Uni- 
versily and Johns Hopkins University. 

The accuracy of manual rotary positioning move- 
ments. ALPHONSE CHAPANIS, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versily. 

The accuracy of knob-setting as a function of angu- 
lar extent and plane of movement. ARTHUR L- 
Davipsox anp S. D. Sirgrgv SpnaGo, Universily 
of Rochester. 

The accuracy of knob settings as a function of 
angular extent. and of end-point cues. DONALD 
B. DEvoz anp S. D. SHIRLEY Sprace, Universily 
of Rochesler. , 


Perception 


CLAUDE C. NEET, Chairman 

P alati 4 1 i 

i relation of n. achievement to recognition time 
oe achievement-related words. Davip C. MC 
LELLAND AND ALVIN M. Liperman, Wesleyan 
University. 
Verb: y 

erbal frequency and perceptual thresholds. RICH- 


ARD L. SoLomon AND Davis H. Howes, /Jarvare 
Universily. i 


The re i i E 
resolution of perceptual incongruity. JEROME 


S. BRUNER AND LEO Postman, Harvard Unicersil 
Perceptual consequences of deprivation, Leo Post- 
S MAN AND JEROME S, Bruner, Harvard Universil 
some new experiments on the autokinetic effect- 

Rictarp S. CRUTCHFIELD AND Warp EDWARDS, 

Swarthmore College. 

A study of Gibson's “ 
and horizontal. Wit. 
Davrp C. 


adaptation" to the vertical 
Liam C. H. Prentice ANP 
BraRDSLEE, Swarthmore College. 
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Perceptual organization of materials as a factor in- 
fluencing ease of learning and degree of retention. 
snp CHartes E. Oscoop, Univer- 


Ezra V. Sav 
sity of Connecticut. 


Films 
Managed by Psychological Film Register 
Morning Program 

Children learning by experience. (PCR-2024) 2 
Chil Iren growing up with other people. (PCR-2025) 
Feeling of rejection. (PCR-2016) 
Feeling of hostility. (PCR-2019) 

Afternoon Program 
The feebleminded. (PCR-2023) 
What's on your mind. (PCR-2017) 
Motivation and reward in learning. (PCR-2013) 
Social behavior of rhesus monkeys. (PCR-2012) 
Effects of hemidecortication in the dog. (PCR-2009) 


Friday Afternoon 
Clinical B 
CiragtES N. Corer, Chairman 
A six-month follow-up evaluation of the effects of 
personal adjustment counseling of 475 veterans. 
Marion R. Barrietr, Veterans. Administration 
(Washington, D. C). 
The personality structure of the multiple sclerotic 
Patient. Morry Harrower, Vew York Univer- 
sily, 
3G H "u > "r n. 
Psychological factors in primary dy — n 
Y : : HJ r n, , 
R Sonani llsburgh. 
Pri DERICK HigznkRG, Universtiy of Pi : 5 d 
7Jeclive Rorschach “signs” for groups ol er, 
Maladjusted, and neuropsychiatric subjects. Mise 
LAND, Roy Hamuy, AND G. W. ALB Ms 
pd Administration (Pillsburgh) and Universi!) 
WUsburgh, 


-ative ab- 
lomeostati ] on associative 3 
static effect of mood on * H 
effect c N MACHOVER 


Stract . ed [9] 
actness and reaction time. SOLOM d 
l reactic Hospital and 


ND Axrra Scuwartz, Kings Com 


„ Brooklyn College. 


Sting see Rorschach: presen- 
> x e Rorsc 
sien the limits for sex on th “RALD R. PASCAL, 
'on of a method and results. GERAL 


syne, Buller 
ERBERT A. Ruzscit, AND C. A. DEV p, Bt 
E Mos pital í 
Eg B indicators of anx- 
ha : ee P G.R. as indica 
iis nd conditioned P.G.R GAN, AND 


Y. ETHEL SCHIFF, CIEN y cli " 

"VVINGSTON Wrrcn, Payne Whitney Clinic, 
ork os pital. 

he case of Adolf Hitler. G. M- GILBERT, 
niversi y and Lyons Hospital. 


Princeton 


Ww 
on 
ES] 


Industrial 
Cart I. HovraND, Chairman 


The arbitration of industrial disputes arising from 
disciplinary action. James M. Porter, JR., AND 
DONALD CRAWFORD, Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stilule. 

The psychological pattern of an industrial organiza- 
tion. Jons R. RosERTS, Personnel Research Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia. 

An occupational ability proñle for sales engineers. 
WiLLIAM A. MCCLELLAND, Brown University. 

The effect upon appraisal scores of individual differ- 
ences in the ability of superiors to appraise sub- 
ordinates. LEonarD W. Fercusox, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

The prediction of ratings of military leadership. 
CONRAD CHYATTE, Depariment of the Army, Wash- 
inglon, D. C. 

A test battery for the selection of technical maga- 
zine editors. LAWRENCE EDWIN ABT, Vew York 
Universily. 


An adaptation of the method of paired comparisons 
to the measurement of radio program preferences. 
HERBERT ABELSON, University of Maryland. 

An experimental study of cigarette preference. Ep- 
win A. FLEISHMAN, University of Maryland. 


Audition 
EDWIN B. NEWMAN, Chairman 


Accuracy of counting tones. W. R GARNER 
Hopkins University. 
Some observations on binaural beats. J. C. R 


. Johns 


1 : Lick- 
LIDER, J. C. WEBSTER, AND V. Heptus, Harvard 


University and U. S. Navy Electronics Laborator E 
San Diego. j 
The role of spatial azimuth in the intelligibility of 
speech in noise. IRA J. Higsu, Harvard Univer- 
sily. 

Neutral correlates of auditory localization, Mark 
R. RosenzweiG, Harvard University, 

The effects of ultrasonic vibrations on man. Gr \CE 
S. Crax AND Joun D. Coakiry, Dunlap, Morris, 
and Associales, Inc. 


Theoretical 


HAROLD SCHLOSBERG, Chairman 


Yew The statistical structure of behavior: conditioned 


bar pressing in the rat. FREDERICK C. FRICK, Mar- 
vard Universil v. 


The statistical structure of verbal behavior. Georar 
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A. MILLER AND JENNIFER SELFRIDGE, Harvard 
University and Radcliffe College. 

The effect on quick manual corrective responses of 
interrupting the visual feedback. FRANKLIN V. 
TAYLOR AND Henry P. BIRMINGHAM, Vaval Re- 
search Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 

Psychology and pathology of abstraction. WrADI- 


MIR ELIASBERG, Vew Vork. 
Friday Evening 
Banquet and Presidential Address 

Toastmaster: J. McVicker Hunt, Community Serv- 
ice Sociely. 

Greetings from the Colleges of Western Massachu- 
setts: Paur M. LMBERT, President, Springrield 
College. 

Presidential Addre 


Research on international ten- 
sions—a challenge to the sciences of man. Orro 
KLINEBERG, Columbia University and Unesco. 


Annual Business Meeting. 


Saturday Morning 
Evaluation and Measurement A 
DoxALD E. Super, Chairman 

Sex differences in public elementary schools with 
respect to age, intelligence and achievement. 
CLAUDE F. BRIDGES AND MARION F. SHAYCOFT, 
World Book Company. 

Relation of intelligence and achievement in different 
communities. Rocer T. LENNON, World Book 
Company. 

Frequency vs. complexity of words in verbal meas- 
urement. ALEXANDER G. WESMAN AND HAROLD 
G. SEASHORE, The Psychological Corporation. 

An analysis of 1,000 results of the Graduate Record 
Examination. Jons W. STAFFORD, Catholic Uni- 
versily. 


The relationship of measure interests to measured 
mechanical ability. FRANCES ORALIND TRIGGS, The 
Committee for Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc. 

The relationship between the readability of pupils’ 
compositions and their measured intelligence 
RVING LogGE AND LORRAINE KRUGLOV, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Social 


RICHARD T. SOLLENBERGER, Chairman 


Aspirations and confidence under changing 
tions of success and failure. Jame 
Howard University. 


condi- 
A. Ba YTON, 


PSYCHOLOGIST 


Subcultural influences on correlates of prejudice. 
Jupy Francis Rosensirri, Radcliffe College. 

The perception of stereotypes as a function of atti- 
tudes. GERHART SAENGER AND SAMUEL FLOWER 
MAN, New York University and American Jeu 
Committee. 


A study of human love relationships. ALBERT ELLIS, 
New Jersey State Hospital. 

Insight of married college students. ORRIN H. CROSS, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Effect of a directed social change - improved hous- 
ing-—upon everyday activities. Jerome M. Srip- 
MAN, Ünitersily of Maine. 

À sociometric approach to rumor. Herbert M. 
SCHALL, BERNARD M. Levy, AND M.E 

Princeton University and New York Universi 

Concepts of truth held by graduate students in psy- 
chology and philosophy. Joe Kexxepy ADAMS. 
Princeton University. i 


Vision 
ALPHONSE CHAPANIS, Chairman 


Use of the constant method in determining critical 
flicker frequency. Hesry N., RicciurI AND HEN- 
RYK Misiak, University of Connecticut and. Ford- 
ham t niversity, i 

Electrical stimulation 


of the eve by sine “aves. 
sine wa 
square waves j c 


and rectangular Ses n Vs 

a ar pulses. J. W. GE 
HARD, Johns Hopkins Unive 
Regional difference 


R. Mitts, Vale 


rsily, 
es in the human fovea. WALTER 
Universi 
„R Mus sity. 
Physiological nyst 
RIN / 5GS 
Ra A. Rices, Brown University 
Some varia i i d 
eh gr influencing vernier acuity. KATH 
ss M" si BAKER, Connecticut College. l 
© effec of anchoring on the 
visual numerousne. 
ERINE SAFFORD, 
A subjective se 


agmus. Froyp Rariiry AND LOR- 


discrimination 0! 
SS. ELEANOR RE axp Kati 
Mount Holyoke College. 
PERT ANp Jor € of visual inclination. JEANNE pun 
A) HIN Vork : n 
lege, VOLKMANN, Mount Holyoke C? 
Three subjective 
DUNN ax 
^^ AND Horace e d 
lege. "ACE. CORBIN, Mount Holyoke C? 


Scales for visual area. ELEANOE 


Res F 
arches in Teaching with Films 


E Re 
CC ARPENTER, Chairman 


Drot 
| -rpente t 
of the st ET opened the program with a stateme? 
Status of rese, Tm : ap film? 
and the research jn teaching with : 


n four res 
T research studies were presente 
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The relative effectiveness of distributed vs. massed 
film presentation. Puitip Asn, Pennsylvania Stale 
College. 

Contribution of especially designed sound motion 
pictures to the learning of skills. NATHAN JASPEN, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

The contribution of color to perceptual and concep- 
tual learning from 16 mm films. A. W. VANDER- 

| . Meer, Pennsylvania State College. 

The effect of persistent questioning on film learning. 
JEANETTE Sprecuer WALTER AND Henry R. 
BRENNER, Pennsylvania State College. 


Saturday Afternoon 

Evaluation and Measurement B 

Oscar K. Buros, Chairman 

* Eel ix. DT 
Efficient” and "inefficient" statistics for estimat- 
ing item difficulty and item internal consistency. 
CHARLES GERSHENSON AND IRVING LORGE, Teach- 

ers College, Columbia Universily. E 
A method of item selection to maximize test validity. 
Hanorp GULLIKSEN, Princeton Universily. 
A Single chart for tetrachoric r. WILLIAM 


as Jeskiys, Lehigh Universily. 
lhe 


LEROY 


ribing experimental 


Mount Holyoke Col- 


analysis of functions des 
data. F. L. KIOKEMEISTER, 
lege. 

Measuring manual ability of the blind with the 
V.D.L. Psychomotor Scale. SIEGFRIED MAYER AND 
James J. Leney, City College of New York and 

"S N: Y. State Institute for the Education of the Blind. 

The effects of frustration upon fine 
Sory-motor adjustments. BERNARD | 
Martis Wacxer, Vew Vork University. 


motor and sen- 
Weiss AND 


Personality Development 


W. S. TayLorR, Chairman 
iddle and lower class 
ALPER AND 


^ study of the reactions of m 


children to finger-paints. THELMA G. 
ag BARBARA K. Aras, Clark University. — 
is Solution of problems by children in a social set- 
Ung, Sotomon E. Ascn AND ALICE FIELD LAPEER. 
‘Swarthmore College and New School for Social Re- 
Search, 
Ach 


anging culture and pubescent aspirations. L ani 
UR A. AVERILL, Slate Teachers College, Worces- 
er, 


Cus "EET societies cor- 
Stoms of child training in primitive soci ties cot : 
relate E characteristic 


d with projective indices of 
f wp Jons W 


ac : 
lult personality. Irvin L. CHILD 


M. Wurrixc, Vale University and Lowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station. 

Figure-plates, a projective test for the study of 
group attitudes. JANINE CHAPPAT ROSENZWIEG, 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University. 

Psychology of the gang. BENJAMIN WoLMAN, Teach- 
ers College, Tel Aviv, Israel. 


Physiological 
GEORGE Ricard WENDT, Chairman 


An apparatus for scoring the Kappa rhythm. Joux 
C. ARMINGTON, Tufts College. 

Time relations of the Kappa rhythm. Roperr M. 
GorTSDANKER, Tufts College. 

Some visual stimulation correlates of the Alpha 
rhythm. Jons L. KENNEDY, Tufts College. 

Habit reversal after electroshock convulsions with 
tasks of unequal difficulty. Harry W. Braun 
AND Robert A. ParrON, Western Slate Psychiat- 
ric Institute. 

Electroconvulsive thresholds in rats as functions of 
various types of stimulating current. RoGER W. 
RvssELL, J. F. PIERCE, AND ROBERT A, PATTON, 
Western State Psychiatric Institute. 


Changes in visual searching performance following 
cerebral lesions. Hans-LuKAS TEUBER AND WIL- 
LIAM S. BAI sBY, Vew Vork University. 


Animal 
ELior STELLAR, Chairman 

The effect of change of drive upon T-maze perform- 
ance. Howard H. KENDLER, New Vork Univer- 
sily. 

Learning of detours in aquatic animals. Pavi H. 
ScmLLeR, Verkes Laboratories of Primate Biology 

š E N ko 

Path preferences in the albino rat. Lawrence M 
Srorvgow, University of Pittsburgh. 

Transposition as a function of the difference bet ween 
training and test stimuli. Tracy S KENDIER 
Commission on Community Interrelations 
American Jewish Congress. 

Some new experiments on the continuity theory 
discrimination learning. M. E. 
W. B. Covre, Cornell University, 

Latent learning under conditions ài | 


of the 


ot 
Brrrermax Asp 


‘ i - ugh motiva 
tion: A. Without reinforcement, 


Johns Hopkins University. 
Latent 
tion: B 


Jaek Ro STRAN(G4I 


learning under ceo ns 
g conditions of high motiva 


With reinforcement, L. B FRANK AND 
K 


Jawes Dres, Johns Hopkins ¢ niversity 
Received May H1, 1040 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN BRANCH 


OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


LAWRENCE S. ROGERS, Secretary Treasurer 


Veterans Administration, Denver 


HE Rocky Mountain Branch of the Ameri- 

can Psychological Association held its 19th 

annual meeting of the Psychology Section of 
the Colorado-Wyoming Academy of Science on May 
13 and 14, 1949, at the University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming. Dr. Lillian G. Portenier, Presi- 
dent, served as chairman. 

At the business meeting, Dr. L. S. Rogers reported 
for Dr. T. H. Cutler, Chairnan of the General Co- 
ordination Committee of the local arrangements 
committee for the September meeting of the APA in 
Denver, on the progress of plans for the meeting. 
It was voted to contribute to a contingency fund for 
the use of this committee. 

An invitation to meet at the University of Utah 
at Salt Lake City in the academic year 1949-1950 


was extended by Dr. M. D. Bown. This invitation 

was discussed favorably and referred to the officers 

for further study. It was also agreed that efforts 

should be made to have the Branch more truly repre- 

sentative of the Rocky Mountain Region. Tenta- 
tively, the next regular meeting of the Branch is 
Scheduled for the early part of May 1950, at the 
Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins, Colorado, in 
conjunction with the Colorado-Wyoming Academy 
of Science. Officers of the Branch elected for the 
year 1949-50 are: President, Dr. Karl Muenzinger, 
University of Colorado; President-elect, Dr. T. H- 
Cutler, University of Denver. Dr. L. S. Rogers, 
Veterans Administration, Denver, continues a 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


LILLIAN G. PoRTENIER, Chairman 


PROGRAM 


Friday Morning, May 13 


Work inhibition as a factor in maze learning. MER- 
RELL E. THOMPSON, New Mexico State College. 

A study of sensory cues in maze learning. Wrtsox J: 
WALTHALL, JR., University of Wyoming. 

The role of work inhibition in studies on place learn- 
ing versus response learning. JEAN P. THompson 
and MERRELL E. THowPSON, New Mexico Stale 
College. 

Further studies on the spread of effect hypothesis. 
Harry BLAKELY, Vew Mexico State College. 


Friday Afternoon, May 13 


Fhe problems of clinical psyc hology in a general 
medical and surgical hospital. J. Lewis YAGER 
Y AGER, 
Veterans Hospilal, Forl Logan. 

The function of the psychologist in a tr: 


tube Aai aveling psy- 
chiatric clinic 4 


MARGARET THALER, Colorado Psy- 
chopathic Hospital, Denver. 


Saturday Morning, May 14 


A study of the Wechsler-Bellevue Deterioration In- 
dex in various 


adult groups. Lawrence S. ROG- 
ERS, V. 


. A Mental Hygiene Clinic, Denver. 

l'emporal change and sexual differences in moral 
Judgment. Patt. 
ming. 

Alcoholism, a 


CrissMax, University of W3” 
cultural and clinical integration 
Doxatp D. GLAD, Colorado Psycho pathic Hospital: 
Denver. 


P ality dev, , M Voir 
ersonality dey elopment in terms of communicating 


behavior. Etwoop Merray, University of De 
ver. 
An exploratory study of 
ROBERT B, p s 
sity of Denver 


psychopathic personality: 
ARKS, GRACE J. Mepritt, Uni 
; and Doxarp D. Gran, Colorado PSY” 


chopathic Hospital, Denver. 
Received May 26, 1040 
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Prediction of Success in Graduate Study of Psychology 
at the University of Tennessee 


To the Editor: 

Thirty-seven of the 38 graduate students of psychology 
enrolled at the University of Tennessee during the Fall 
Quarter of the academic year 1948-49 took both the 
Miller Analogies Test, Form G, and the I. E. R. Intelli- 
gence Scale CAVD, Levels M, N, O, P, and Q, Form 3. 

Two criterion measures were used to check the valid- 
of these tests. The first was the grade-point 
Average in all courses taken while enrolled as a graduate 
Student at the University of Tennessee. This was com- 
Puted by assigning the grade * A" a point-value of 4; 
“B”, 3; "C". 2; “D”, 1; and “F”, 0. The grade-point 
values were averaged, weighting each by the number of 


Credit-hours, and keeping one decimal. 
The second criterion measure was an overall rating 

completed by each member of the department who was 

teaching graduate courses in psychology. The instruc- 

tions for rating were as follows: 

s this form includes the 


ÉL . j 
lhe list which accompanie: 
chology. 


names of all the present graduate students in psy 
Ou are requested to rate all of them whom you know 

Well enough, in terms of their overall abilities as graduate 

Students, 

all the students you do not 

asonable accuracy. 

hom you 


"1. Cross out the names of 
feel able to rate fairly and with re: 
Do not feel called on to rate all the students wh 
May be te The class situation does not 


aching in class. à 
acquaintance for 


always provide close enough personal 
rating purposes. f 

“2. Consider the remaining names. On the pus 
Spaces at the right, write these remaining names 1n order 
^f ability. On the first line write the name of the ablest 
Student among those you are rating, on the second line 
the name of the next ablest, etc. 

"3. Draw a heavy line under the 
Student in your list whom you consider ; 
date for the Master's degree. If you believe 
students in your list are suitable candidates, 


name of the last 
a suitable candi- 
all of the 
draw this 


E Under the last name. 

4. Draw another heavy line : 
ast Student in vour list whom you consider 
Candidate for the Doctor's degree. If you donet 3 RG 
any of the e suitable candidates, 
dr 


under the name of the 


a suitable 
not believe 


students in your list ar 


aw this line over the first name.’ 


r of ratings per student 


E The distribution of the numbe 
Vas as follows 
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NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
NUMBER OF RATINGS RECEIVING THE GIVEN 
NUMBER OF RATINGS 


1 2 
2 4 
3 5 
M 7 
5 7 
6 5 
7 5 
8 Z 
Total number rated. ..... 37 


No attempt was made to extract the “last ounce of 
information” from the ratings. Each rating of “suit- 
able for the Doctor's degree" was assigned a point-value 
of 1, each rating of "suitable for the Master's degree but 
not for the Doctor's" was assigned a 2, and each rating 
of “not suitable for the Master's degree" was assigned a 
3. All ratings for each student were then averaged, 
keeping one decimal. 

The intercorrelations among the test scores, grade- 
point averages, and average ratings are as follows: 


| 2 3. | 4 
VARIABLE | CÁVD RATING* | GRADE AVERAGE 
| ——— = 
= — | | 
1. Miller : | 56 | .68 
2. CAVD .50 “47 
3. Rating! f 


! Negative correlations with ratings, due to assigning small 
numbers to high ratings, are reported as positive. 

The multiple correlation of the two tests with the 
ratings is .61; with the grade-point averages it is .69, 

Though all of these correlations, zero-order as well as 
multiple, are significantly higher than zero at the one 
per cent significance level, their numerical values must 
be interpreted with caution. The average of the six 
zero-order coefficients is .58. Applying Fisher's Z-trans- 
formation to this figure, we find that the five per cent 
confidence limits are .32 and .76, a range of .18 up and 
26 down from .58. The multiple correlations of .61 
and .69 are not significantly higher than the corres- 
ponding zero-order correlations of -56 and -O8 between the 
Miller Analogies Test and the two criterion measures. 

The experimental controls were fairly adequate. 
Every rater worked independently. None of the raters 
were acquainted with any of the test scores The grade- 


point averages were not obtained until all ratings were in, 
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though, of course, each instructor knew his own grades, 
and probably some others in addition. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that for the popula- 
tion of which this group may be considered a sample, the 
50-minute Miller Analogies Test is at least as valid as 
the CAVD, which requires about four hours to complete. 
The chances are about 19 to 1 that its validity for pre- 
dicting average ratings is above .28, and that its validity 
for predicting grade-point averages isabove .45. Thereis 
also about one chance in 20 that these validities may be 
as high as .75 and .82 respectively. 

EDWARD E. Cureton AND Louise W. CURETON 
University of Tennessee 
Rura Bisnop 


Chicago Civil Service Commission 


A Note on the Expression of Measurements 
To the Editor: 

Much of the work of research psychologists consists of 
the manipulation of measurements of one sort or another. 
There has grown up a kind of chaos in the expression of 
these measurements, a chaos that not only impedes re- 
search, but also acts as a barrier to the intelligible 
communication of research results to the administrators 
we ordinarily serve. 

Consider first the widespread conversion of data to 
centile ranks, a device almost perfectly designed to lead 
to the misinterpretation of results. (It is difficult even 
for the sophisticated to stay constantly aware that a 
difference of 40 ranks in the middle of a distribution m 
be of lesser magnitude than a difference of three 
near the ends.) 


ay 
ranks 


Consider second the increasing practice of expressing 
results in terms of some kind of “Standard” (T or Z) 
Score intended to more truly represent the 


magnitudes of 
differences within a distribution, 


There can be no argu- 
ment against the trend—only against its lack of stand 
ization. ‘There seems little justification for the f. 
psychologists in the Army use a mean of 100 and sigma 
of 20, in the Air Forces a mean of 5 and sigma of 2, ir 
the Navy a mean of 50 and sigm 


ard- 
act that 


1 
a of 10, in one consulting 


firm a mean of 30 and sigma of 5, while individual 


psychologists may use any particular set of numbers that 


strike their fancy. 

In order to convey. the meaning of any 
frequently necessary to append a complete ¢ 
the manner of its derivation: 


score, it is 
description of 
in order to use 
in statistical procedures extensive conversio 
are frequently obligatory. 


such scores 


n operations 


The possible effectiveness of the work of res 
psychologists is most often limited by the lack 
and reliability of the 


arch 
of validity 


available criterion data. One of 


the greatest research needs is the standardization of 
criterion data such as Army, Air Force and Naval grading 
and rating systems, college grading systems and indu 
trial grading systems. A current project aimed at de- 
veloping selection tests jointly useful to the Air Forces 
and to Naval Air must use as criterion data all the var- 
ious kinds of grades and ratings used. These include A 
B C D E, Navy 2.5 to 4.0 grades, Navy U-BAG ratings, 
tanine scores, centile ranks, etc. Most of these grades 
and ratings differ in mean and sigma in accordance with 
what is being graded, at what level, and by what means. 
Prior standardization could have added immeasurably 
to the possibility of successfully developing adequate 
selection instruments. 


We are not, however, in very good position to sell the 
concept of standardization of criterion data to schools or 
to the Armed Forces until psychologists can agree 
among themselves on a standardized set of numbers. 


with standardized meanings, to be arrived at by standard 
methods, 


This, then, is to suggest the formation of a kind of 
Bureau of Standards within APA: 
or at least endorse, a standard 
Measurements. Otherwise, ps 
highly original individualists that thev are, the present 
confusion is apt to be compounded, -— 


à committee to adopt. 
method of expressing 
hologists being the 


J. R. BERKSHIRE 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co- 
H. E. Pac 


Naval Air Training Command 


Temporary Appointments Do Have Leave Privileges 


To the Managing Editor: 


T here is one point in your paper which is, L believe, 2t 
variance with civil service f 


acts. You have indicated 
that the person who 


5 | has temporary appointment under 
civi Service has no sickness or leave privile The 
regulations are to the co a temporary appoint- 
ment has equally | : 


ntrarv: 
good if not h 
privileges than the 
appointments that 
is, the appointment is for a specific period of time such 
as three months or in any case under one vear vetually 
have a slightly greater amount of leave than either 
permanent or temporary 
equal sickness leave, The 
ment, to which [ believe 
exactly the 


etter sickness and lea 
permanent appointment, Thox 


are known as temporary definite, that 


indefinite appointments ane 
temporary indefinite appoint" 
you were mainly referring, h2* 
Same sickness and leave privileges as the 
permanent appointment, : 
ARNOLD M. S 
l 


. ALI " 
<S. Navy Electronics Laborato” 


Ilernert N. CONRAD 


Chief, Research and Statistical Service, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency | | 


Editor, Psychological Monographs: General and Applied |! 


President. Division on Maturity and Old Age | 


e Across the Secretary's “Desk 
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CERTIFICATION AND LICENSURE: 
INTERPROFESSIONAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 


The passage of a certification bill for psychology, 
and even more markedly the passage of à licensing 
bill, would affect not only psychologists, but also 
educators, industrialists, psychiatrists, and guidance 
experts with whom psychologists work. Last spring 
the APA Board of Directors therefore invited these 
other professional groups to appoint representatives 
to meet with representatives of the APA in a joint 
discussion of certification and licensure problems. A 
major purpose of the conference was to consider the 
relationship of psychology to its professional allies 
in the event that certification or licensing laws are 
passed. 

That meeting was held on June 6. It was attended 
by representatives of the American Association of 
Psychiatric Social Workers (Ethel L. Ginsburg), the 
American Management Association (Garret L. Ber- 
gen), the American Psychiatric Association (George 
E. Gardner), the National Education Association 
(Ralph McDonald), the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association (George S. Speer), and the Society 
for the Advancement of Management (Harold A. 
Edgerton), as well as by two members of the Board 
of Directors of the APA (Helen Peak and Carroll L, 
Shartle). With the exception of the American Medical 
Association, all of the associations invited to meet 
with the APA accepted, and all of the appointed 
representatives were present. 

The Conference agreed upon two basic principles: 
first, that legislation is desirable as a means of pro- 
tecting the public against the unethical and inade- 
quately trained personal and indus 
second, that any legislation which is genuinely in 
the longterm interest of one professional group, such 
as psychology, will also be to the benefit of profes- 
sional colleagues in related disciplines. 

The meeting led to no specific decisions in the form 
of concrete recommendations that licensing or cer- 
tification laws shòuld contain this or th 


trial counselor; 


at specific 


voY 


provision. No attempt was made to write a model 
bill that would be approved by the professional asso- 
ciations represented. On the contrary, the group 
quite specifically felt that the actual draf ting of bills 
was a function of the APA and the State psycholog- 
ical associations rather than of the interprofessional 
group. . 
Something quite different from specific legislative 
provisions was accomplished by the meeting: a 
representative of each association, I think in all 
cases, learned more about the attitudes of the other 
associations than he had known before the confer- 
ence. For example, those who had been thinking 
largely in terms of the licensing of clinical psycholo- 
gists and of their affiliations with psychiatrists came 
to realize more clearly that Clinical psychology is 
only one area of applied psychology and that legisla- 
tion affecting clinical practice cannot be drawn up 
without considering the vocational guidance expert 
and the industrial psychologist. Similarly, those 
who had been thinking primarily of psychologists 
as expert counselors to industry got 
of the relation of industrial psychol 
legal problems to the problems of 


who deals with individuals i 
clinic. 


à clearer picture 
ogists and their 
the psychologist 
n à guidance agency or 


All in all the meeting led to what I think was an 
extremely useful exchange of ideas which 
educate every participant, Unanimously those who 
took part in the day's discussion agreed that they 
wanted to familiarize themselves with some of the 
actual bills that have been passed or proposed, dis- 
cuss certification and licensing problems with their 
own professional colleagues, and meet again next fall. 
The APA will gain two things from these interpro- 
fessional discussions. First, we can draw up bills 
Which are based upon the thinking of a somewhat 
wider group than our own membership. In doing 
that we will, at the same time, gain increased sup- 


port for these bills from our colleagues in closely 
related professions, 


helped to 


DAEL WoLFLE 
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CHARLES S. GERSONI 


i has been 
Lieutenant Colonel Charles S. chu ese 
Appointed assistant chief of the M ihe Nadien 
Corps, United States Army, and chief o 
Allied Sciences Section of that C em i, waa altel 
Colonel Gersoni, during W orld V ne ae Gunite 
as executive officer of the Army Mori ns North 
Force Redistribution Station at Y, om pee 
Carolina, and as executive officer vi TOLT havens 
Theater Adjutant General. In Octo ht dite of 
tered the Regular Army and was Rip Neuropsy- 
the Clinical Psychology Branch of ite acne 
chiatric Consultants Division, Office o 
G a i " 
eneral. ablished in 1947 


an " : ` n ti 
Phe Medical Service Corps was es 1 fields 


sed jalists ir 
and consists of commissioned — sna lor 
Closely allied to medicine. The Allied ee 
tion, which Colonel Gersoni now heads, 


ists, physiolo- 
Acteriologists, biochemists, entomologists, p 
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gists, psychologists, and other scientists commis- 
sioned in the Army for work under the direction of 
the Surgeon General. 


A gift of $2,000,000 to Yale University and a gift 
of $2,000,000 to Vassar College was made by Paul 
Mellon. Purpose of the gift is to expand the work of 
psychiatric guidance of students. Carl Binger has 
been appointed head of the program at Vassar. 
Clements C. Fry, previously in charge of student 
guidance at Yale, will remain as head of the expand- 
ed program. 


John Eberhart has been appointed director of Re- 
search Projects for the National Institute of Health, 
U. S. Public Health Service, a position from which 
Lawrence Kolb resigned. Dr. Eberhart was pre- 
viously chief psychologist of the Training and Stand- 
ards Branch of the Institute. 


Douglas M. McGregor, president of Antioch Col- 
lege, had conferred upon him an honorary Doctor of 
Laws degree by Wayne University during their com- 
mencement in June. President McGregor received 
his bachelor’s degree from Wayne in 1932. 


Laurance F. Shaffer had conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws at the 154th 
i . 
Commencement of Union College in June. Dr. 
Shaffer received his bachelor’s degree from Union 
in 1924. 


Daniel Starch had conferred upon him the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Science by Morningside 
College, in recognition of his leadership in applying 
scientific research methods to business problems. 


John F. Dashiell, University of North Carolina, 
was awarded the honorary Doctor of Science degree 
by Evansville College, from where he received his 
B. S. and B. Litt. degrees. . 

During the coming academic year, Dr. Dashieli 
will be on leave to teach at the U niversity of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, and the University of Florida. 
James W. Layman will serve as chairman at North 
Carolina during this period. Eugene R. Long will 
join the staff at the rank of assistant professor in 
September. Leo P. Crespi has been appointed pro- 
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fessor of social psychology, jointly under the depart- 
ments of psychology and sociology. He is currently 
in Germany and will probably join the staff of North 
Carolina early in 1951. 


Herbert S. Conrad resigned from the Educational 
Testing Service to become Chief, Research and 
Statistical Service, for the U. S. Office of Education. 


New directors of clinical training have been ap- 
pointed at several universities. Eliot H. Rodnick, 
formerly of Worcester State Hospital, will be pro- 
fessor of psychology and director of clinical training 
at Duke University next year. Frances S. Alexander 
will be associate professor and supervisor of the 
clinical practicum at New York University. George 
W. Kisker will be the director of the newly-estab- 
lished Psychological Clinic and ‘Training Center at 
the University of Cincinnati. Marshall Jones, for- 
merly of the State University of Iowa, will be direc- 
tor of clinical training at the University of Nebraska, 
Maria Rickers-Ovsiankina, formerly of Wheaton 
College, will be director of clinical training at the 
University of Connecticut. 


T. G. Andrews, formerly scientific advisor in the 
Research and Development Group, United States 
Army, has been appointed professor and head of 
the department of psychology at the University of 
Maryland, i 


Zed H. Burns, formerly professor of education at 
the Mississippi State College for Women 


come dean of the college at Shorter College, 
Georgia. 


has be- 
Rome, 


Raymond H. Burros of Yale University has been 
appointed assistant professor of philosophy and psy- 


chology at the University of Arkansas, starting in 
September. 


Hulsey Cason is now with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration at Madigan General Hospital, 
Washington. He was formerly 
Miami, Florida. 


Tacoma, 
at the University of 


Frank Costin has become assistant professor of 


psychology and clinical counselor at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana campus, now that the ( = 


;alesburg 
Division has closed 
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The Queens College Educational Clinic will begin 
operation in the fall with the following staff: Albert 
J. Harris, director; Evalyn E. Briscoe, Myron Gor- 
don, and Etta E. Karp, psychologists; Oscar B. 
Leibman, assistant psychologist; Alice E. Abbe, so- 
cial worker; and Alfred L. Abrams, consulting psy- 
chiatrist. 


An organization of Catholic psychologists, lirst 
discussed during the APA convention in Detroit two 
years ago and projected at the Boston meeting à 
year ago, has been formed during the past year. This 
organization, known as the American Catholic Psy- 
chological Association, is restricted to APA members 
or those who meet APA membership requirements, 
and aims at furthering the development of psy- 
chology in Catholic circles. ‘This association will hold 
a luncheon meeting on Wednesday, September 7th, 
at Regis College, West 50th Avenue and Lowell 
Blvd., Denver, The meeting will feature a panel 
discussion on training programs in psychology in 
Catholic institutions. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Organization, Rev. William C. Bier, S.J 
may be contacted before August 30th at the Psy- 
chology Department, Fordham University, New 
York 58, N. Y., or at the Denver convention. 
Motor Skills Research 


; ; Exchange has been estab- 
lished to facilitate the e 


xchange of ideas about Te 


Search under way or completed in the motor skills 


area. e rji yt . 4 
The service will have the same functions 25 


necu contacts between researchers, Each person 
E ieipatng ìs asked to contribute $1.00 for this 
year’s ex ` ; c 
) S expenses. Comments on conduct of the eX 


change should be : 
" “sent to Robert B. 4 ‘Tulane 
University. B. Ammons, 


Proceedings of the West 


ciati vill appear į ; ime 

ie will appear in the September issue. The timc 
of the annual meeting, June 24 25 ite UO 
allow publication i t 


of the other regio 


ern Psychological ASS°0” 


. was too Id 
n this issue with the proceedings 
nal associations, 


The Association of P. 
tice will hold its first 
Send inquiries regs 
Gellermann, d 


Sychologists in Private Pra 
business meeting at Denver: 
irding membership to. Dr. Low? 


Organizatic "hai E 
lyn. Sean, z; Senization Chairman, 4226 Brol 
yn, Seattle 5. Washington, 
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American p 


In Volume 3, Number 3, of 


Sychologist (May 1948), the America? 


Nores AND NEWS 


Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology an- 
nounced the award of its diplomas to 234 members 
of the APA in the indicated professional specialties. 
In Volume 3, Number 8, of the American Psychologist 
(August 1948), the Board announced the award of 
its diplomas to 194 additional members of the APA 
in the indicated specialties. In Volume 4, Number 6, 
of the American Psychologist (June 1949), the Board 
announced the award of its diplomas to 195 members 
of the APA in the indicated specialties. The Board 
announces herewith the award of its diplomas to 
another 25 members of the APA in the indicated 
Professional specialties. These four announcements 
represent the award of 648 diplomas to the senior 
Members in professional fields of psy chology, on the 
basis of a review of individual qualifications. 


SDUSTRIAL 
CLINICAL Nt 


Baruch, Dorothy W. 
Carroll, Herbert A. 
Crider, Blake 
Cutsforth, Thomas D. 


Longstall, Howard P. 
Maier, Norman R. F. 
McGehee, William 
Sisson, E. Donald 


Katz, Barney Wulfeck, Wallace H. 
relly, Elizabeth M. eit NG & GUIDANCE 


«evine, Edna Simon 
Mehus, Hilda 
Nadel, Aaron B. 
Rymarkiewiczowa, Dorota 
Thomson, Ruth H. 

horne, Frederick C. 
y exler, Milton 


Axelrod, David W. 
Bailey, Donald W. 
Fields, Paul E. 
Hartley, Ruth E. 
Johnson, A. Pemberton 
Jones, Mary Cover 
Spache, George D. 


-laws of the 


ABEP 7 - clause. The by 
PP’s grandfather cl ional Pey- 


American Board of Examiners in Profe a 
chology specify that the so-called gestattet 
Clause shall expire on and after 3 December ie ; 
Section 7 of Article XII defines the latitude per 
Mitted to the Board for those candidates yn 
baccalaureate degree was received on or before K : 
December 1935. Section 7 reads: “The Board may 
Waive (education) or 


the requirements of Section 5b ( 
ve article for those 


ection 6 (examination) of this "e 
Individuals who received the bachelor's degree e 1 
before December 31, 1935, and who have pae 
în the specialty in which certification is sought, 
'N the case of individuals to whom a gross and obvi- 
US injustice would be done by stringent ad 
Varying interpretation of these requirements. ^| 
Board of Trustees shall make such further adt » 
tions, after appropriate study, as it npo pee ki 
to Carry out the intent of this section. The m 
Sions of this section shall expire on dd 
“ember 31, 1949,” 
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The Board examinations and the PhD require- 
ment will be mandatory aspects of qualifications for 
Diplomate status after the expiration of the so-called 
"grandfather" clause. 

The Board invites the attention of the members 
of the American Psychological Association to the 
fact that all applications for consideration under the 
“grandfather” clause must be in its hands by 31 
December 1949, and that any candidate applying 
after that date will have to present the PhD degree 
and five years of qualifying experience, and will have 
to complete the written and oral examinations sched- 
uled by the Board. 

Joun G. DARLEY, 
Secrelary. 


Boulder Conference on Graduate Education in 
Clinical Psychology- As tentatively announced in 
the February issue of the American Psychologist, 
the APA has arranged for an intensive two-week 
conference on problems of training in clinical psy- 
chology. It will be held at the University of Colorado 
(Boulder), August 20-September 3, inclusive. 

Even before the U. S. Public Health Service of- 
fered to provide funds for such a conference, there 
had been à much-felt need on the part of those 
responsible for clinical training programs to get to- 
gether for exhaustive discussions of common prob- 
lens: The relatively brief one-day sessions held just 
before the last three APA meetings had been useful 
but all too short for satisfactory discussions. 

On being advised of the availability of sufficient 
funds to make feasible an extended conference, the 
Executive Secretary polled the Board of Directors, 
the Committee on Training in Clinical Psychology 
and the Department Chairmen and or Director of 
Clinical Training in all schools offering clinical train- 
ing at the doctoral level. Each of the groups re- 
sponded with enthusiastic approval of the idea and 
President E. R. Hilgard asked Dael Wolfle and 
Board Member R. R. Sears to meet with the CTCP 
to make initial plans for the conference. John Eber- 
hart of the U. S. Public Health Service and Carlyle 
Jacobsen were also present. At that meeting, it was 
decided that the conference should be planned and 
conducted, not by the CTCP, but by a special Execu- 
tive Committee composed of two members of the 
CTCDP, two “directors of clinical training" and one 
representative of the Committee of Departmental 
Chairmen. Subsequently, E. L. Kelly and Ann 
Magaret were asked to serve as representatives of 
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CTCP, William Hunt and James G. Miller were 
nominated by the “training directors," and Wayne 
Dennis was nominated by the Committee of Depart- 
mental Chairmen. In addition, John Eberhart and 
Victor Raimy were asked to serve as liaison and 
administrative members of the committee. 

One of the first decisions of the Committee was to 
limit the size of the conference to not more than 70 
participants. This decision was based on the firm 
conviction that it should be a working conference of 
participants who would be present for all sessions, 
rather than a series of lectures given to a larger 
audience. The majority of the participants will be 
the persons responsible for clinical training in the 42 
universities approved to offer doctoral training in 
clinical psychology. Additional participants include 
invited representatives of the several interested 
government agencies, of typical field training agen- 
cies, and of related professions. All participants will 
have their expenses paid but none will receive a 
salary. 

The program of the conference is divided into 18 
major topics. In order that participants may reflect 
points of view other than their own, each represent: 
tive has been provided with a detailed agenda and 
asked to discuss the issues involved with both his 
colleagues and local graduate students before he 
departs for Boulder. In general, the schedule calls 
for four parallel sub-groups discussing each topic 
followed by a general session on the same topic, A 
committee composed of the Chairmen and Recorders 
of these sub-groups will be responsible for prepari 

‘ paring 
a 1200 1500 word report on the topic. These report 
will be mimeographed and distributed daily for fur. 
ther review and discussion in the summary sessio, : 

i The Executive Committee regrets the necessi "i 
limiting the size of the conference, but reminds nd : 
interested that the highlights of our discussions m 
be presented at a Symposium of the APA pagam i 
Denver on September 5, 1949. Our plans s 
vide for the subsequent publication of a 
tailed report of the conference discussions. 


E. LoweLL Krrrv, Chairman 
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In reading proof for it, our vanity is at constant 


war with our common sense. Vanity would like i 
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have all abbreviations consistent, and every item 
checked by the member. Common sense says that 
APA members change addresses at the rate of two 
per cent a month, and the main consideration is 
speed: to get the Directory in the hands of APA 
members before it is out of date. Also, because of 
the rate of change of titles and position, it did not 
seem advisable to try to make up complete entries 
from the 1948 Directory for those who did not return 
their cards this year. 

We have planned the 1949 Directory to appear 
as soon as possible after the summer, the time when 
address and title changes are most frequent. Conse- 
quently, the directions for filling out the Directory 
cards, which were mailed in the spring, asked for 
information as of next fall. Undoubtedly that re- 
quest encouraged a reporting of plans instead of a 
reporting of facts. For example, some graduate stu- 
dents furnished such information as “PhD expected 
QUEM 1949 (all work completed except the thesis)." 
Mida formation for the Directory, Wien 
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porting of actual 
“AB 1944,” 
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mittee on Certification and pr 
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ton at the suggestion of the Ame 
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NOTES AND 


The committee is currently developing a set of defi- 
nitions and principles which should serve as guides 
for state or local societies that may be confronted 
with problems of certification and licensing. After 
the basic principles have been agreed upon, the 
committee may draft a model law. 

The members of the committee and the group 
which appointed each are: Clifford Froelich (Div. 
17), George A. Kelly (ABEPD), Albert K. Kurtz 
(Div. 14), Helen Peak (APA), Anne Roe (Div. 12), 
Carroll L. Shartle (APA), and G. R. Wendt (Con- 
ference of State Psychological Associations). 

The committee welcomes suggestions from APA 
members. 

CARROLL L. SHARTLE, Chairman 


A Committee on the History of Psychology in 
Autobiography has been appointed by the APA 
Board of Directors. Members are E. G. Boring, H. S. 
Langfeld, and R. M. Yerkes. The committee is 
arranging to publish one or more additional volumes 
of the series of autobiographies of distinguished psy- 
chologists which was started by Carl Murchison and 
the Clark University Press. 


A committee “to award one hundred dollars for 
the best psychological paper of 1948,” consisting of 
Edna Heidbreder, L. M. Terman, and H. S. Lang- 
feld, chairman, has been appointed by the Board 
of Directors. Last year the APA received an anony- 
mous gift of one hundred dollars to be awarded to 
the author of “the best psychological paper of 1948.” 
In order to set a reasonable limit on the work to be 
done by the award committee, the Board of Directors 
decided to restrict the award to papers published 
during 1948 in one of the APA journals. The award 
will be presented at the 1949 meeting in Denver, 
during the annual “Report to APA Members” on 
Friday at 11 A.M. 


A Committee on Academic Freedom and Civil 
Liberties has been appointed by the APA Board of 
Directors. Members are Warner Brown, Chairman, 
ILR Dashiell, Walter R. Miles, and Dewey B. Stuit. 


appointed by the Board of 
sented in the 
the Uni- 


A committee has been 
Directors to review the evidence pre 
tenure investigation of Ralph Gundlach at 1 
Versity of Washington. Members of the committee 
are W, R. Miles, Chairman, J. F- Dashiell, and R. 
S. Woodworth. 
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Correction: Charles C. Thomas & Co., Publishers, 
erroneously used the title of “M.D.” after Morton 
Seidenfeld's name in the advertising material for his 
new book. The company has taken the responsibility 
for retracting the statement, Dr. Seidenfeld writes. 


Internships. The Emma Pendleton Bradley 
Home, a psychiatric hospital for children, announces 
a new intern-training program in clinical psychology. 
Appointments for one year, starting in September or 
October 1949, carry stipends of $65 per month and 
complete maintenance. Minimum requirement is one 
year of full-time graduate training in psychology, 
candidates for the PhD specializing in clinical psy- 
chology preferred. Address applications to Maurice 
W. Laufer, M.D., Director, Emma Pendleton Brad- 
ley Home, Riverside 15, Rhode Island; Attention: 
J. Warren Thiesen, PhD. 


Research assistant, beginning immediately, either 
sex, under 35, MA, PhD preferred, experience in 
quantitative and test theory field; to construct tests, 
design statistical analyses, assist in determining and 
evaluating criteria. Beginning salary range $3000- 
$4500. Apply to Dr. S. Rains Wallace, Director of 
Research, Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation, 115 Broad St., Hartford, Conn. 


Part-time lecturers, probably wanted in the fall, 
but also wanted for future reference, either sex, 
PhD preferred, to teach undergraduate courses in 
any field, either during the day or at night. Salary 
for lecturer, $360 per semester (lower or higher 
salaries dependent on experience). Write to Dr. 
Thelma Hunt, Executive Officer, George Washing- 
ton University, Washington 6, D. C. 


Teachers, beginning September, one assistant pro- 
fessor ($4500) and four associate professors ($5500), 
in fields of guidance (student counseling part of 
duties), experimental, theoretical, clinical, and edu- 
cational. Married men under 42 preferred, PhD re- 
quired, teaching experience desirable. The clinical 
psychologist should have had an internship under 
competent direction. Apply to Dr. Hugh L. Waskom, 
Dept. of Psych., Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 


Teaching and research in abnormal and clinical, 
beginning September, voung man, Ph.D. Salary and 
rank commensurate with qualifications. Write to 
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Dr. M. C. Langhorne, Chairman, Dept. of Psych., 
Box 2, Emory University, Georgia. 


Industrial psychologist with background in social 
or human relations, PhD required, but will consider 
someone who has his work practically completed; 
to teach and conduct research in industrial psy- 
chology. Apply to Dr. W. J. Pinard, Dept. of Psych., 
Boston University, 725 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
15, Mass. 


Clinical psychologist, prior to September 15, either 
sex, MA, 35 or under, experience in psychometric 
testing; duties consist of psychological examinations, 
use of projective techniques, and therapeutic inter- 
views. Salary $3000-$3600. Apply to Mr. Carroll 
Marchand, Executive Secretary, Family Service, 
Inc., 423 Commerce Bldg., Sioux City, Iowa. 


Clinical psychologist with teaching experience. 
Salary dependent upon experience and qualifica- 
tions. Apply to H. Tarrasch, M.D., Rock County 
Child Guidance Clinic, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


Clinical psychologist, as soon as possible, MA, at 
least two years' experience (may include internship) 
knowledge of Rorschach essential. Michigan State 
Civil Service appointment. Salary, $3360-4020, de- 
pendent upon experience and training. Full ins 
psychiatrist will be Director after September 1 
Apply to Mrs. Harriett K. Beck, Acting Director, 
Flint State Child Guidance Clinic, 922 Cedar St., 
Flint 3, Michigan. B 


Clinical psychologist for private practice with psy- 
chiatrist, PhD in clinical, with primary interest má 
training in the field of child, and with two or three 
years’ experience. Minimum salary, $5,000, depend- 
ent upon qualifications and experience. Apply to C 
G. Polan, M.D., 422 10th St., Huntington, W Va. 


Clinical psychologist, beginning in September, MA 

. . , : 

or better preferred, experience in either a psycho 
logical clinic or school setup. Salary based on trai 
" . - BH . 7 E P 
ing and experience. For application blanks and fur 
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ther information write to Mr. Edwin Stein, Director 
of Personnel, or Dr. Arthur Lichenstein, Director, 
Division of Special Services for Pupils, 3 East 25th 
St., Baltimore 18, Md. 


Clinical psychologist, beginning October, either 
sex, PhD preferred, minimum of four years’ experi- 
ence in child guidance clinic team required, includ- 
ing psychotherapy with children and use of projec- 
tive techniques. Salary dependent upon training and 
experience. Write to Mrs. Frank Friedlander, 500 
Sinclair Terrace, South Orange, N. J. 


Clinical psychologists for State of Minnesota’s 
Mental Health Program. Candidates must be within 
one year of completing requirements for PhD; ex- 
perience or internship training desirable. Salary 
range $482-552 per month. Must be U. S. citizen; 
Minnesota residence not required. Application 
blanks and complete information available at any 
local U. S. Employment Service office, or write to the 
Minnesota State Civil Service Dept. 122 State Office 
Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


cun peychologist, to work with psychiatrists 
dene a Freien id required; experience with 
ee administration of Rorschach. Salary: 
approximately 51500. Write to Philip B. Reed, 

D., Child Guidance Clinic of Marion County: 


Norways Sanatori R 
ays Sanatorium, 1820 E; > Indi- 
anapolis 1, Ind. Fest 10th St 


Int 
sete and vocational counselor, MA ^ 
ee roa i ance or psychology with severa" 
dera Ey Knowledge of Yiddish required; 
Miis 91 German desirable. cui 
ie nt upon background. Writ 
aN ecutive Director, 
W. Lafayette Bouley 


Beginning 5 
e to Albert Cohen 
Jewish Vocational Services ` 20 
"ard, Detroit 26, Mich. 
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with business or * or clinical; for consulting WO, 
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HUMAN MOTIVES AND THE CONCEPT OF 
THE SELF 


ERNEST R. 


Stanford U 


() PROBLEMS are more fascinating than 
those of human motivation, and none are 
more in need of wise solution. To under- 

stand the struggles which go on within economic 
enterprise, to interpret the quarrels of international 
diplomacy, or to deal with the tensions in the daily 
interplay between individuals, we must know what 
it is that people want, how these wants arise and 
change, and how people will act in the effort to 
satisfy them.. 

American psychologists typicafly believe that adult 

motivational patterns develop through the socializa- 
tion of organic drives. Our preference for such an 
interpretatioit is understandable because our science 
is rooted in biology. Man is assuredly a mammal 
as well as a member of society, and we begin to 
understand him by studying what he has in common 
with other animals. When we accept as the biological 
basis for motivation the drives present at birth or 
developing by maturation, it is natural to think of 
the learned social motives as grafted upon these or 
in some way derived from them. Despite the varia- 
tions in the detailed lists of primary drives which 
different ones of us offer, and some alternative con- 
ceptions as to the ways in which socialization takes 
place, we find it easy to agree that adult motives are 
to be understood through an interaction between 
biology and culture. 

Without reviewing any further the genetic develop- 
ment of motives, I wish to turn to some of the prob- 
lems arising as we attempt to understand how these 
motives affect conduct. In our textbooks there is 
usually some important material left over after we 
have finished the chapters on physiological drives 
and social motives. I refer to the problems raised by 
the so-called defense mechanisms or mechanisms of 
adjustment. 


1 Address of the president of the American Psy 
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THE MECHANISMS OF ADJUSTMENT IN MOTIVATIONAL 
THEORY 


The mechanisms of adjustment were the features 
of Freudian theory that we earliest domesticated 
within American academic psychology. They now 
have a respectable place in our textbooks, regard- 
less of the theoretical biases of our textbook writers- 

The mechanisms did not burst all at once upon 
the psychological scene. Freud had begun to write 
about them in the '00'5, and by the time of his 
Interpretation of dreams (1900) he had named re- 
Pression, projection, displacement, identification, and 
condensation. In his Three contributions to the theory 
of sex (1905) he added fixation, regression, and T€ 
action formation. It remained for Ernest Jones !? 
give the name rationalization to that best-known ot 
the mechanisms. He assigned this name in an article 
in the Journal of Abnormal Psychology in 1908. 
Among the books which brought the mechanisms 
together and called them to theattention of psychol- 
ogists none was more popular than Bernard Hart? 

Psychology of insanity, which appeared in 1912 and 

went through several editions and many reprint 

ings. Hart treated especially the manifestations ° 

identification, projection, and rationalization, ant 


Introduced that by now familiar friend, logic-ti£ 
compartments, 


It remained for ( 
into a list in a tex 
student. The evoluti 
is itself instructive 


i iem 
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tbook intended for the gener’ 
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by showing how styles change - 
Psychology. In his Psychology for students of educ" 
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used books did much to place the mechanisms on 
the tips of the tongues of psychology students and 
professors twenty years ago, for by that time the 
mechanisms were already part of the general equip- 
ment of psychology, and not reserved for abnormal 
psychology or the clinic. 

Some of the tendencies found in Gates' early 
treatment have persisted in more recent discussions 
of the mechanisms. For one thing, we took over the 
mechanisms when as a profession we were hostile 
to other aspects of psychoanalytic teaching. As a 
consequence, we often gave only halting recognition 
to their psychoanalytic origins. Nearly all the mech- 
anisms do in fact derive from Freud, Jung, Adler, and 
their followers. Among the mechanisms in Gates’ 
1928 list, psychoanalytic writers originated intro- 
Version. identification, rationalization, projection, 
defense mechanisms, and compensation. Yet Gates’ 
only mention of psychoanalysis was in some dis- 
baraging remarks about the "alleged adjustment 
by repression to the unconscious,” an explanation 
of adjustment which he rejected as neither true 
Nor useful. 

In subsequent discussions of the mechanisms, text- 
book writers have seldom felt called upon to take 
Tesponsibility for serious systematic treatment. In 
order to avoid a mere listing of mechanisms, many 
Writers have attempted some sort of classificatory 
simplification, but there has been little agreement 
9n which mechanisms belong together. Gates, for 
*xample, had included four mechanisms under ra- 
tionalization: projection, sour grapes, sweet lemon, 
and logic-tight compartments. He gave defense and 
“scape mechanisms separate places, although psycho- 
analytic practice has been to consider all the mecha- 
nisms as forms of defense. Shaffer (19) separated 
adjustments by defense from adjustments by with- 
drawing, but he took back much of the on 
by treating withdrawing as a defense. In his recent 
books concerned with the mechanisms, Symonds 
(23) (24) provides a rich collection of descriptive 
material, frankly psychoanalytic in orientation, but 
he succeeds little better than those who preceded 
him in giving a unified treatment of the mechanisms 
n relation to motivation. 

The lack of systematic treatment of the mecha- 
nisms has had consequences for their development as 
Part of psychological science. When there is ris 
effort to be systematic, problems are not sharply 
defined. When problems are not sharply defined, 
anecdota] evidence is used loosely, and sometimes 


irresponsibly. A consequence is that very little evi- 
dence of experimental sort is introduced into the 
chapters on the mechanisms. This does not mean 
that evidence does not exist. It means only that 
problems have to be more carefully formulated be- 
-fore the relevance of existing evidence is seen, and 
before gaps in knowledge are discovered which evi- 
dence can fill. 


THE MECHANISMS AND THE SELF 


It would take us too far afield to review the in- 
dividual mechanisms at this time, and to consider 
evidence in relation to them. Instead, we may ex- 
amine some of their most general characteristics, 
as they relate to motivational theory. These charac- 
teristics lend support to a thesis which I propose to 
defend: the thesis that all the mechanisms imply a 
self-reference, and that the mechanisms are not 
understandable unless we adopt a concept of the 
self. 

The thesis that the mechanisms imply a self-refer- 
ence need come as no surprise. Psychoanalysts have 
thought of the mechanisms as protecting the ego. 
Anna Freud's book on the subject bears the title: 
The ego and lhe mechanisms of defense (6). Non- 
psychoanalysts have occasionally endorsed a similar 
thesis. In their recent text, for example, Guthrie 
and Edwards have given a very straightforward 
account of the defense mechanisms. Although their 
text remains within the broad framework of be- 
haviorism, they.do not hesitate to relate the mecha- 
nisms to the ego. In fact they define defense mecha- 
nisms as "the reaction patterns which reestablish 
the ego" (7, page 137). 

Let us examine two of the characteristics of the 
mechanisms to see how the thesis of self-reference 
is implied. We may choose to view the mechanisms 
as defenses against anxiety, or we may see them as 
self-deceptive. 

1. The mechanisms as defenses against anxiety. The 
natural history of anxiety in relation to learning has 
been much illuminated by the series of experiments 
with animal subjects performed by Mowrer, e.g. (13), 
Miller, e.g. (12), and their collaborators. 

A white rat is confined in a rectangular box of one 
or more compartments. The animal can escape elec- 
tric shock either by some action within the shock 
compartment (such as depressing a lever to shut off 
the current), or by éscaping from the dangerous 
place (as by leaping a barrier). Both Mowrer and 
Miller find that in situations like this a new drive is 
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acquired, sometimes called anxiety, sometimes called 
fear. This new drive can motivate learning very much 
like any other drive. They accept the general position 
that drive-reduction is reinforcing. Anything which 
reduces the fear or anxiety will reinforce the behavior 
leading to this reduction. Thus any sort of activity 
or ritual which would reduce fear or anxiety might 
be strengthened. Such activities or rituals might 
have the characteristics of defense mechanisms. 
The natural history of anxiety, according to this 
view, is somewhat as follows. First, the organism 
has experiences of pain and punishment—experiences 
to be avoided. These are followed in turn by threats 
of pain and punishment, which lead to fear of the 
situations in which such threats arise. Other situa- 
tions are assimilated to these fear-provoking ones, so 
the added circumstances may lead to apprehension. 
Fears with these somewhat vaguer object-relations 
become known as anxiety states. Sometimes as the 
apprehensive state becomes more and more detached 
from particular frightening situations, clinicians refer 
to it as a state of free-floating anxiety. All of these 
acquired states of fear, apprehension or anxiety are 
tension-states. Any one of them may serve as an 
acquired drive and motivate learning. Activities 
which lessen fear and anxiety are reinforced because 
tension is reduced. Thus behavior mechanisms be- 
come reinforced and learned as ways of reducing 
anxiety. 
The Mowrer-Miller theory of the origin of fear, 


and of its role as an acquired drive, is acceptable as 
far as it goes. But it needs to be carried one step 
further if it is to deal with the kinds of anxiety 
which are found in the clinic. This step is needed 
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know something about his image of himself. This is 
the kind of argument which supports the thesis 
that if we are to understand the mechanisms we 
shall have to come to grips with a concept of the self. 
2. The mechanisms as self-deceplive. Another way 
of looking at the mechanisms is to see them as bolster- 
ing self-esteem through self-deception. There is a 
deceptive element in each of the mechanisms. Ration- 
alization is using false or distorted reasons to oneself 
as well as to the world outside; using reasons known 
to be false in order to deceive someone else is not 
rationalization but lying. It is entirely appropriate 
to consider self-deception as one of the defining 
characteristics of a mechanism. As another example 
of what I mean, let us consider when aggression 
should be thought .of as a mechanism. Aggressive 
behavior which is a form of fighting directly for 
what you want or as a protest against injustice 1$ 
not a mechanism at all, even if it is violent and 
destructive. It is then simply a direct attempt at 
problem-solving. But displaced aggression has the 
characteristics of a mechanism, because false accusa- 
tions are made, and the object of aggression may be 
related only remotely to the source of the need to 
express aggression. Displaced aggression thus cor- 
tains the elements of self-deception, and fits the 
pattern of the mechanisms. 

There are two chief ways in which we deceive 
ourselves. One is by denial of impulses, or of traits, O” 
of memories. The second is through disguise, whereby 
the impulses, traits, or memories are distorted, dis- 


placed, or converted, so that we do not recognize 
them for what they are. Let us see what evidence 


there is for denial and for disguise. 


because in man anxiety becomes intermingled with 
guill-feelings. The Mowrer and Miller experiments 
with animals carry the natural history of anxiety 
through the stages of fear and apprehension, but 
not to the stage of guilt-feelings. 

In many cases which come to the clinic, the appre- 
hension includes the fear lest some past offense will 
be brought to light, or lest some act will be committed 


which deserves pain and punishment. It is such ap- no trouble in carrying on a conversation, in buying 
prehensions which go by the name of guilt-feelings, railroad tickets, or in many other ways ‘conducting 
because they imply the responsibility of the individ- himself like a mature adult with the habits 
ual for his past or future misbehavior. To feel appropriate to one raised in our culture. It 1$ * 
guilty is to conceive of the self as an agent capable of mistake to say that he lost his memory for without 
good or bad choices. It thus appears that at the memory he would have been unable to talk and make 
point that anxiety becomes infused with guilt-feel- change and do the other things which are based upoP 


ings, self-reference enters. If we are to understand past experience with arbitrary symbols and meanings: 
a person’s defenses against guilt-feelings, we must 


The clearest evidence for denial comes through 
amnesia, in which memories are temporarily lost- 
If such memories can later be recovered without re 
learning, support is given to an interpretation © 
forgetting as a consequence of repression. Often ?? 
amnesia the memories lost are the personal one? 
while impersonal memories remain intact. 

The man studied by Beck (2), for example, had 


But he did lose some of his memories. He could not 
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recall his name, and he could not recall the inci- 
dents of his personal biography. The highly selective 
nature of the memory loss is an important feature 
of many amnesias. Under treatment, the man re- 
ferred to recovered most of his memories, except for 
one important gap. This gap was for a period in his 
career in which he conducted himself in a manner of 
which he was thoroughly ashamed. . 

Disguise, as the second form of self-deception, 
shows in many ways. The most pertinent evidence 
from the laboratory comes in the studies of projection 
defined as the attribution of traits. Undesirable traits 
of his own of which the person prefers to remain 
unaware are assigned in exaggerated measure to 
other people (Sears, 18). In some cases, the deception 
goes so far as to become what Frenkel-Brunswik 
calls “conversion to the opposite." In one of her 
Studies (4) it was found that a person who said, 
“Above all else I am kind," was one likely to be 
rated unkind by his acquaintances. In the studies of 
anti-Semitism which she later carried on collabora- 
tively with the California group she presents evi- 
dence that anti-Semitism is sometimes a disguise for 
deepseated attitudes of hostility and insecurity hav- 
ing to do with home and childhood, and nothing to do 
directly with experience with Jews (5). 2. 

If self-deception either by denial or by disguise is 
accepted as characteristic of a mechanism, the prob- 
lem still remains as to the source of or reasons for 
the self-deception. The obvious interpretation is that 
the need for self-deception arises because of a more 
fundamental need to maintain or to restore self- 
esteem. Anything belittling to the self isto beavoided. 
That is why the memories lost in amnesia are usually 

Ose with a self-reference, concealing episodes which 
ate anxiety or guilt-producing. What is feared is 
loss of status, loss of security of the self. That is 
Why aspects of the self which are disapproved are 
disguised. 

In this discussion of the mechanisms I have tried 
1o point out that they may be integrated with other 
8SPects of motivation and learning provided their 
self-reference is accepted. Then it can be under- 

tood how they provide defenses against anxiety, 


and why they are self-deceptive through denial and 
ISguise, 


THE SELF PRESENT IN AWARENESS 


" The mechanisms are comprehensible only if wq 
Ccept a conception of the self. This poses us the 
Problem of the nature of the self-concept that we 


may find acceptable. Two main approaches lie 
before us. One approach is to look for the self in 
awareness, to see if we can find by direct observa- 
tion the self that is anxious, that feels guilty, that 
tries various dodges in order to maintain self- 
respect. The second approach is to infer a self from 
the data open to an external observer, to construct 
a self which will give a coherent account of motivated 
behavior. Let us examine these two possibilities in 
turn. 

We enter upon the task of discovering the self in 
awareness with the warnings from past failures. 
Any naive person who started out to develop a 
psychology of the self would expect to find the task 
relatively easy because self-awareness seems to be 
commonplace. Everybody knows that people are 
proud or vain or bashful because they are self- 
conscious. But the psychologist knows that this 
self-evident character of self-awareness is in fact 
most illusive. You presently find yourself as between 
the two mirrors of a barber-shop, with each image 
viewing each other one, so that as the self takes a 
look at itself taking a look at itself, it soon gets all 
confused as to the self that is doing the looking and 
the self which is being looked at. As we review the 
efforts of Miss Calkins (3) and her students to dem- 
onstrate that there was a self discoverable in every 
act of introspection, and find how little convinced 
Titchener and his students were, we are well advised 
not to enter that quarrel with the same old weapons. 
Introspection was taken seriously in those days and 
psychologists worked hard at it. There is little likeli- 
hood that we can succeed where they failed. 

Their difficulty was not due to the insistence upon 
trained observers. Self-observation of a much freer 
type by naive subjects is little more satisfactory. 
Horowitz’ study of the localization of the self as 
reported by children was not very encouraging in 
this respect (9). Children located their selves in the 
head or the stomach or the lower jaw or elsewhere, 
each individual child being reasonably consistent, 
but the whole picture not being very persuasive as 
to the fruitfulness of an approach through naive 
self-observation. 

But the reason for rejecting a purely introspective 
approach to the search for the self is not limited to 
fates Hoh ks yen dee iai 

: : 9n the recognition that 
defense mechanisms and self-deception so con- 
taminate self-observation that unaided introspection 
is bound to yield a distorted view of the self. 
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Having said all this by way of warning, we may 
still allow some place for self-awareness in arriving 
at our concept of the self. Two aspects of the self 
as seen by the experiencing person appear to be 
necessary features in understanding self-organization. 

The first of these is the continuity of memories as 
binding the self, as maintaining self-identity. To 
the external observer, the continuity of the bodily 
organism is enough to maintain identity, but the 
person himself needs to have continuous memories, 
dated in his personal past, if he is to have a sense of 
personal identity. One of the most terrifying ex- 
periences in the clinical literature is the state known 
as depersonalization, in which experiences are no 
longer recognized as belonging to the self. Break the 
continuity of memories and we have dissociation, 
split personalities, fugue states, and other distor- 
tions of the self. 

The second feature of self-awareness which cannot 
be ignored in forming our concept of the self is that 
of self-evaluation and self-criticism. I earlier pointed 
out that we need to understand the feelings of guilt 
which go beyond mere anxiety. Guilt-feelings imply 
that the self is an active agent, responsible for what 
it does, and therefore subject to self-reproof. The 
other side of self-evaluation is that the self must be 
supported and must be protected from criticism. 
One component of the self is provided by those 
vigilant attitudes which are assumed in order to 
reduce anxiety and guilt. It is this vigilant self- 
criticism in its harshest form which is implied in 
Freud’s concept of the superego. Evaluative atti- 
tudes toward the self, including both positive and 
negative self-feelings, come prominently to the fore 
in the intervjews recorded by Rogers and his students 
(16) (17). 

Another way of putting this is to state that the 
self of awareness is an object of value. McDougall 
referred to the sentiment of self-regard, as in some 
sense the master sentiment. Murphy, Murpl.y, and 
Newcomb put it tersely: “The self is something we 
like and from which we expect much." (15, page 210.) 
Perhaps I might amend the statement to read: 
“To some people the self is something they dislike 
and from which they expect little." In any case it is 
an object about which attitudes of appreciation and 
depreciation are organized. Snygg and Combs state 
as the basic human need the preservation and en- 
hancement of the phenomenal self (2/, page 58). Tt 
would be easy to multiply testimony that one of the 
fundamental characteristics of self-awareness is an 
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evaluative or judging attitude toward the self, in 
which the self is regarded as an object of importance. 
and preferably of worth (1) (14) (20). 

Despite the difficulties in introspective approaches 
to the self, we find that our self-concept needs to 
include some information based on private experr 
ence. The continuity of memories maintains personal 
identity, and the awareness of the self as an object 
of value organizes many of our attitudes. More is 
needed, however, to enrich the concept of the self 
and to make it square with all that we know about 
human motivation. 


THE INFERRED SELF 


This points up the need for a more inclusive 
self-concept, one which will make use of all the data. 
Such a self-concept I shall call the inferred. seli. 
Like any other scientific construct, it will prove to be 
valid to the extent that it is systematically related 
to data, and it will be useful to the extent that it 
simplifies the understanding of events. 

I wish to suggest three hypotheses needed in 
arriving at an inferred self. Each of these, although 
plausible, is not self-evident, and therefore requires 
demonstration. In order to be scientifically useful. 
it is important that the inferred self should go beyond 
the obvious. The inferred self will prove acceptable 
only if these hypotheses, or closely related ones are 
supported. 

The first hypothesis is that of the continuity of 
molivalional pallerns. This means that the organiza- 
tion of motives and attitudes that are central to the 
self is one which persists and remains recognizable 
as the person grows older. Reactions to presen! 
situations will be coherent with reactions to past 
situations. For those who prefer the habit concep! 
the inferred self may be thought of as a pattern ot 
persisting habits and attitudes. The organization or 
structure which is implied isa learned one. and like 
any habit structure it carries the marks of the past in 
the present. When new goals are substituted for ol 
ones, there is continuity with the past in the ways in 
which the goals are selected and in the ways in which 
gratification is obtained. This is all plausible, but 
it is by no means self-evident, and it is greatly in 
need of empirical study. It is a matter for study ant 
demonstration whether or not a continuity can be 
traced between nursing arrangements, thumb-suck” 
ing, nail-biting, cigarette-smoking, and overt sexu 
behavior. The first hypothesis implies that there Ź 
such a continuity, whatever motivational strands are 
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being followed, so that one form of gratification 
shades imperceptibly into the next. If we but knew 
enough, we could trace the continuity throughout 
the life span. : 

The second hypothesis supporting the inferred 
self is that of the genotypical pallerning of molives. 
This hypothesis suggests that motives unlike in their 
overt or phenotypical expression may represent an 
underlving similarity. It will do no good to try to 
appraise personality by a study confined to its super- 
ficial expression. What we know about the mecha- 
nisms of denial and disguise tells us that the genotypi- 
cal pattern will have to be inferred. Unless we move 
at the level of inference and interpretation, much 
behavior will be baffling or paradoxical. 

The inferred self goes beyond the self of aware- 
ness by including for purposes of inference much that 
is excluded from self-awareness. Awareness includes 
the not-self as well as the self. In dreams and hallu- 
cinations we have products of the self, present in 
awareness, but products for which the self takes 
neither credit nor responsibility. It is hard to see the 
self as giving the stage-directions for the dream, or as 
selecting the epithets hurled by the hallucinated 
voices. Yet in making a reconstruction of geno- 
typical motives, these products of the self enter as 
evidence. Some items, then, remain in awareness, 
but are not part of self-awareness. Other items are 
excluded from awareness by inattention or amnesia. 
Facts such as these necessitate indirection in the 
inference to motivational organization. A description 

of overt conduct is not enough to permit an accurate 
appraisal of motivational patterning. 

These assertions may be made with some confi- 
dence, but again confidence of assertion does not 
Constitute proof. We need to show by rigorous proof 
that predictions based on the concept of genotypical 
patterning of motives will account for behavior either 
more economically or more accurately than pre- 
dictions based on phenotypical manifestations of 
Motivated action. 

3. The third hypothesis is that the important human 
Halves are inter-personal both in origin and in ex- 
ol Despite the fertility of Freud’s mind and 

Penetration of his observations, this is one hy- 

Pothesis about the self which he never fully grasped. 
a fortune he laid his emphasis upon the one 
jin " e cse is inevitably interpersonal 
the he est expression. Even so, he remained within 
Miri tradition. Once we reject the self as the 

g of an inevitable pattern, but see it instead 


as an individual acquisition, we are impressed by the 
part which other people play in the shaping of an 
individual self. Because the parents and others who 
transmit the culture are themselves a part of the 
culture, there are some uniformities in socialization, 
producing pressure in the direction of a modal per- 
sonality (0). In addition, there are diverse roles 
which are ready-made for the individual, to which he 
conforms with greater or less success. There are the 
roles of man and of woman, of eldest and youngest 
child, of mother and father and in-law, of employer 
and employee, of craftsman and white-collar worker. 
Finally there are the individualizing influences of 
heredity, of birth accidents, of childhood experiences. 
'There are many details to be filled in, but there is 
little doubt about the general course of socialization, 
leading in the end to internalizing much of the 
culture in the form of personal ideals and standards 
of conduct. 

The self is thus a product of interpersonal in- 
fluences, but the question remains whether the end- 
product is also interpersonal in its expression. Does 
the self have meaning only as it is reflected in 
behavior involving other people, either actually or 
symbolically? Is it true that you can describe a self 
only according to the ways in which other selves 
react to it? I am inclined to believe that the self, as 
a social product, has full meaning only when ex- 
pressed in social interaction. But I do not believe 
that this is obvious, because I can conceive that it 
might not be true, or might be true in a limited sense 
only. 

These uncertainties about the truth of the hy- 
potheses regarding the inferred self need not be re- 
garded assigns of weakness in the concept. On the con- 
trary, the concept has greater potential richness of 
meaning precisely because it goes beyond the self- 
ev ident and requires empirical study and justification. 
If it turns out that in some meaningful sense moti- 
vational patterns are continuous, that we can unravel 
their genotypical organization, and that we can know 
in what precise way they are interpersonal, then we 
will have a concept of an inferred self that will be 
genuinely useful. 

What does the inferred self imply as to the unity of 
personality? It does not necessarily imply unity 
ae unen d may be perpetuated 
however, will achieve E ia al INY 
Nove a ay ie n integrative organization. 
: | à grative and not integrated. It 
is the integrative personality which can handle the 
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complexity of relationships with other persons in a 
culture like ours, a culture which makes plural de- 
mands. An integrated personality soon leads to its 
own isolation or destruction if it is not also inte- 
grative. Lest this seem to be an idle play on words, 
let me point out that the paranoid psychotic with 
highly systematized delusions is among the best 
integrated of personalities. He is integrated but not 
integrative. The genotypical patterns of motivation 
which comprise the inferred self may or may not be 


integrative. 
A LABORATORY FOR THE STUDY OF PSYCHODYNAMICS 


Ihave argued that we need a self-concept if we are 
to understand the richness of human motivation, 
and I have proposed that we adopt an inferred self 
as the unifying concept. Now what shall we do about 
it? 

Perhaps this all sounds very much like clinical 
psychology, so that the answer might come: “Leave 
it to the clinicians.” I believe this to be the wrong 
answer, not because I have any lack of confidence 
in clinicians, but because I believe it represents a 
faulty conception of the appropriate division of labor 
within psychology. The problems of human motiva- 
tion and personality belong to all psychologists. The 
problems of the self-concept are general problems 
of psychological science. 

Instead of assigning these problems to any one 
group of psychologists, I propose that we proceed to 
establish laboratories for the study of psychody- 
namics fully commensurate with laboratories for 
the study of perception or learning or other problems 
of general psychology (1/). 

A laboratory for the study of psychodynamics 
differs from the clinic in its intent, though there 
will be overlap in staff, in procedures, and in prob- 
lems. I am assuming that people are referred to a 
clinic or come there voluntarily in order to be helped 
with their personal problems. By contrast, subjects 
are invited to come to a laboratory because they fit 
into an experimental design. The laboratory permits 
delimitation of problems and control of variables in a 
manner usually less possible in a situation geared to 
service. 

In order to make the picture of the psycho- 
dynamics laboratory concrete, we may sketch a few 
specimen problems likely to be worked upon. Many 
ol these problems will have had their origin in clinical 
experience, and many fruitful hypotheses will have 
come from the clinic. But the task of achieving pre- 
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cision in the testing of scientific generalizations be- 
longs to the laboratory. 

Of first moment are the problems involved in the 
natural history of the self. This will mean con- 
centrated study of young children, under arrange- 
ments which permit the testing of hypotheses. For 
many years we have given assent to the importance 
of language as an instrument of socialization, but 
we have a paucity of data. Piaget asked many of the 
right questions, but his conjectures have to be refined 
and put to the test in a manner more convincing to 
American psychologists. I should assign the study of 
the child’s language as a task of high priority in the 
psychodynamics laboratory. This is but one aspect 
of discovering in what ways the self is a social 
product. 

Other problems include the details of influence by 
important people in the child’s environment. Some 
studies now under way at Stanford (8) suggest that 
patterns of sibling rivalry among young children are 
often traceable to unresolved rivalries going back to 
the parents’ childhoods. A parent may act as 4 
director of the drama, assigning the roles to the 
children, and calling the turns on a new performance 
that largely reenacts one of a previous generation- 
While there is satisfactory evidence from case his- 
tories that this sort of parental influence goes OP: 
just how it comes about, and just how the parent is 
protected from becoming aware of what is being 

done, need to be studied under laboratory-type con- 
trols. 

Another developmental problem worthy of careful 
exploration has to do with the magical ideas ° 
childhosd, sometimes referred to as the feeling of 
omnipotence. While the stubborn realities of th® 
environment soon trim down the sense of power to 
more finite proportions, magical conceptions continue 
even into adult life, influencing the interpretation 
sa ge, mer simply 0 P 
stition. When the i me es operai 7 a 
Sicilia Denke era ENS to ete 
believe themsel oc ` wichay 
among the s sil " e S ORB pei p 
pecially é d gifted, to be so precious as za 

through willing th oe pi shape A jike 
ots these ea ia to be. In a scientific oak! 
quently may ah tele s taliaa; E : ely 
totaa aa FD behavior while being lb 
satisfaction throu iam aderstanid this degre » E 
We would batter the expression of magical P? ost 
understand some of the ™ 
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puzzling aspects not only of an individual’s behavior, 
but of the dynamics of economic and political life. 

I have chosen these few illustrations (language, 
sibling rivalry, and the magic of power) to illustrate 

the sorts of problems which can be studied in arriv- 
ing at a natural history of the self. 

Let me turn now to a set of problems in the answer 
to which experiments with animal subjects are partic- 
ularly promising. These are defining experiments on 
the concepts of anxiety, shame, and guilt. I have 
already referred to the excellent start made by ex- 
Periments on fear and anxiety in rats. It may take 
4 more sociable animal, such as the dog, to exhibit 
the behavior we call shame. There is no doubt that 
the dog can act as if ashamed. I do not know whether 
9r not a dog can act as if guilty. Shame may be 
thought of as a response to being caught by someone 
else in Socially disapproved behavior; guilt may be 
thought of as a response to catching yourself in 
behavior discordant with your own conscience. Can 
both Shame and guilt go on outside of awareness, or 
1S guilt alone subject to unconscious expression? 
Is the Concept of guilt applicable only to man? 
We need better definitions, but we also need to know 
What is the case. I should like to see the psycho- 
dynamics laboratory work on the problem of clarify- 
ng what is meant by anxiety, shame, and guilt, and 
instructing us about the principles according to which 
these processes occur. 

The PSychodynamics laboratory is the place in 
W ich to make a direct study of the self-organization 
which permits conflicts within the self as dramatized 
m the Freudian notions of id, ego, and superego. 

'S particular partitioning of the self is probably 
too rigid to be acceptable, but they are genuine 
Problems which the partitioning is designed to ex- 
Plain, and these problems are still in need of explana- 
on Anna Freud suggests that under hypnosis the 

YPnotist sets aside the subject’s ego. Others have 
Suggested that the superego is soluble in alcohol. If 
“PPropriate hypotheses are clearly stated, it ought 
9 € possible to design experiments to test them by 
lasing the outcome of the wars within the self. 
Sis is, through appropriate techniques, perhaps 
à B hypnosis or alcohol, one or the other of the 

Pines in the battle could be strengthened 
wan eed, Thus it should be possible to determine 
: Breater precision the nature of the participants 
in self-conflict. 

Other problem is that of rapport which arises 
“cause we need to know the circumstances under 


which a person can freely report private experience 
with a minimum of distortion. Consider the following 
three situations. First is the administration of pro- 
jective tests, say the Rorschach or the TAT. It is 
assumed, rightly or wrongly, that rapport with the 
test-administrator can be established fairly promptly. 
It is also assumed, rightly or wrongly, that once rap- 
port is established, responses are primarily to the 
stimulus cards rather than to the test administrator. 
All this needs study, but we may accept this situation 
as involving a relatively low order of rapport. Next 
in our scale is the ordinary interviewing situation, 

in which the subject, alone with the psychologist, re- 
ports private experiences. Here it is plausible to as- 
sume that rapport is more important than in the test 

situation, so that what the person reveals becomes 

more closely related to the inter-personal situation 

the interviewer is able to create. The third situation, 

with rapport at a maximum, is that of hypnosis, in 

which rapport is exaggerated beyond that ordinarily 

found in the interviewing situation. These graded 

situations provide an excellent series in which to 

study what rapport does to the possibility of re- 

porting personal experiences with varying degrees of 

distortion. 

Another problem is that of insight as a factor in 
personality reorganization. Here we have a problem 
directly pertinent to clinical practices, and to psycho- 
therapy, but there is pertinence to general psychology 
also. How is the insight of which the psychotherapist 
speaks related to that of which the animal psychol- 
ogist speaks? There is a similarity in that both have 
to dowith sensible problem-solving, based on the ways 
in which situations are perceived. 

In studying the achievement of insight we have 
an opportunity to compare the self present in aware- 
ness with the inferred self. What we mean by insight 
in this context is essentially that the self of which 
the person is aware comes to correspond to the in- 
ferred self,—in other words, that the person comes 
to see himself as an informed other person sees him. 
This is what is meant by an objective attitude toward 
the self. The self may be granted the privilege of 
privacy, but even the view of the self held in private 
is such as could be communicated to a trusted out- 
sider. This explains the enigmatic statement of the 
late Harry Stack Sullivan that one achieves mental 
health to the extent that one becomes aware of one's 
inter-personal relations (22, page 102). When the re- 
lations to other people become communicable to one- 
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self and potentially to another, then these relations 
are no longer confused by the distortions of neurotic 
mechanisms. 

It is sometimes said that the mechanisms are blind 
and inflexible, little subject to the ordinary prin- 
ciples of learning (25). But they can be unlearned; 
this is, in fact, one of the chief tasks of psycho- 
therapy. There are perhaps two main ways in which, 
through insight, the mechanisms can be defeated. 

The first of these methods is to become aware of 

the mechanisms, so that the person can catch him- 
self using them. He may learn to interpret his own 
headaches and his own outbrusts of temper. Because 
he knows what he is doing, he is able to control his 
conduct. Insight here is into symptoms and the chain 
of events of which these symptoms are a part. Fol- 
lowing insight the chain of events may be broken, 
so that the sequences do not flow to their usual con- 
clusions. Guthrie has made use of a notion very like 
this (despite His discomfort with,insight as a con- 
cept) in urging that the way to gain control over a 
habit sequence is to identify the cues. By alienating 
these cues, the objectional habit sequence is inter- 
rupted. 

The second method overlooks the detailed action 
of the mechanisms entirely, while seeking insight into 
whatever has made the mechanisms necessary. There 
is a reevaluation of the self and its motives, a willing- 
ness to accept features of the self which were pre- 
viously unacceptable. If more security can be 
achieved by abandoning the mechanisms than was 
achieved by them, they do not have to be fought. 
The mechanisms simply dissolve because they are no 
longer-needed. 

It is important to know whether or not this is a 
two-stage process, or an interaction between two 
methods of solving the same problem. This is not 
something to be debated, but something to be studied 
and understood. 

We are ready today, as we might not have been 
a few years ago, to establish psychodynamic labo- 
ratories to attack and answer many of the questions 
which I have raised. Such laboratories will provide 
opportunities for co-operation between experimental 
and clinical psychologists on problems of mutual con- 
cern. The staff to be invited to work in these Tahoe: 
ratories will include psychologists with a variety of 
backgrounds, united in their acknowledgment that 
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the search for the self is a significant scientific en- 
deavor. 
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POLICY AND PLANS OF THE APA 
IL DIVISIONAL AUTONOMY VERSUS CENTRAL- 
IZED AUTHORITY 


JOHN GRAY PEATMAN 


Chairman, Policy & Planning Board 


HE present structure of APA has given rise 

to a number of problems concerning the au- 

tonomy of the Divisions as opposed to cen- 
tralization of authority. The principal ones which 
have been called to our attention by APA members 
are presented here. 

APA is both centralized and decentralized in its 
Structure and functioning. This arrangement came 
into being as a result of successful efforts to merge 
APA and AAAP into a single, national organization. 
Unlike many professional groups, psychologists are 
Neither all fish nor all fowl. The American Historical 
Association, for example, is comprised mainly of pro- 
€ssional scholars engaged in academic activities. The 

Merican Medical Association, on the other hand, 
Consists mainly of professional people engaged in the 

usiness of practicing medicine. 

John D. Black, in his survey of employment in 
PSychology (Amer. Psychologist, 1949, 4, 38-42), 
Elves some of the general ingredients of which the 
APA is compounded: 


FIELD OF EMPLOYMENT PER CENT OF APA MEMBERS 


Academic i 46 
Clinical 25 
Vocational- Educational Guidance 18 
Private Business and Gov't. ig 


Although his categories are not mutually exclusive, 
they show how diverse are our interests and activities, 
35 does indeed the Divisional structure itself. 
When the present APA By-laws went into effect 
™ 1945, Divisions were established with a consider- 
able degree of autonomy in an attempt to represent 
* diverse and special interests of psychologists. The 
Present seventeen Divisions represent, however, in- 
‘crests based on at least three different principles: 
(D subject-matter in psychology; (2) methodology; 
(3) professional activity. . 
5 °es this diversity of interests among American 
: Sychologists require, for effective functioning at the 
"ational level, an organization with the prerogatives 
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of its central authority increased, decreased, or left 

about as now? Should the autonomy of the Divisions 

be increased, decreased, or left unchanged? 

A Division is now autonomous in all matters not 
reserved to the Association and the Council of Repre- 
sentatives, 73 per cent of whom are from Divisions. 
A Division determines its own qualifications for its 
various membership classes. It determines what per- 
sons among its membership, which may include non- 
APA members, shall have the right to vote on Di- 
visional matters. Associate members of APA do not, 
however, have to belong to any Division. Only a 
Division’s Representatives to the Council need be 
members of APA; otherwise a Division’s officers, 
committee chairmen, etc., need not be APA mem- 
bers. The Division determines their qualifications and 
mode of election. Divisions may also administer a 
journal and such special funds allocated to their use. 
And, finally, Divisions may, if they wish, delegate 
some of their administrative functions to the Coun- 
cil and the Central Office. 

With this pciture in mind, let us now point to some 
of the specific questions about Divisional autonomy 
versus centralized authority that various APA mem- 
bers have raised. 

Division Finances. The general funds of the Asso- 
ciation are under the control of the Association, but 
a Division may require assessments of its own mem- 
bers, in addition to the general dues. Each Division 
is entitled to $1.00 for each of its APA members, 
paid by the latter to the Central Office as part of 
their annual dues, but a Division may not retain un- 
expended funds from this source beyond the end of 
the fiscal vear. 

Should the By-law about retention of funds by Di- 
visions be changed? Some members urge that Di- 
visions be allowed to retain unexpended funds in 
order that they may budget for contingencies and 
projects planned for a period of years. It is argued, 
on the other hand, that Divisional surpluses returned 
to the APA treasury help defray APA expenses for 
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which an increase in dues might otherwise be neces- 
sary. Should Divisions be empowered to dispose of 
their surpluses by means of special projects or should 
the Council of Representatives continue to decide on 
their disposition? 

Division Members. Should there be more uniformity 
among Divisions with respect to membership require- 
ments for Fellows? It is now easier to become a “‘Fel- 
low of APA” through some Divisions than through 
others, though Fellows in any Division must meet 
the minimum APA requirements. On the other hand, 
some Divisions may wish to have higher standards 
for Fellows in order to make this class of member 
tantamount to certification in the area or specialty. 
Other Divisions, however, may be organized prin- 
cipally because of a community of interests and ac- 
tivities for which standards higher than those of APA 
are not needed. 

Should the Council of Representatives continue to 
have the right to veto those recommendations of a 
Division that approve transfers of membership from 
Associate to Fellow? In other words, should APA 

through its Council retain the right to judge whether 
candidates for Fellows have met APA minimum re- 
quirements, or are the Divisions themselves in a 
better position to know the facts and make the final 
decision? 

Should only APA members be permitted to be 
officers of Divisions? Should the functioning of all 
parts of APA be in the hands only of those who have 
the standards and training implied by membership 
in APA? Or should the operations of APA Divisions 
include, at least as a possibility as under present By- 
laws, the legdership and activities of those who are 
not primarily psychologists? 

Divisional Representatives to the Council. Should Di- 
visional Representatives to the Council be elected at 
large from among APA members of the Division? Or 
should the Secretaries of each Division be ex officio 
Representatives? Should the Chairmen (Presidents) 
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of Divisions also be ex officio Representatives? Such 
ex officio representation has been suggested on the 
ground that it would make for more effective repre- 
sentation of the actual interssts of a Division within 
the Council. Representatives are now elected for stag- 
gered terms of three years each; consequently, a Di- 
vision entitled to less than four Council Represen- 
tatives could not have its Secretary, past-Chairman, 
Chairman, and Chairman-elect on the Council for 
three-year terms. Perhaps at least the Divisional 
Secretary should be one of the Division’s Represen- 
tatives; but-should this decision be left for each Di- 
vison to make? Some have already so decided. Should 
the arrangement be mandatory for all Divisions? 
Convention Program. Should Divisions have more 


or less autonomy in arranging their programs for the 


annual convention? Should they be permitted to have 
final say on the selection and scheduling of paper: 
symposia, etc., of their members, as implied bY 
Article XIX, paragraph 2, of the present By-laws? 
Or should the APA Convention Program Committee 
have the final authority, as implied by Article xu 
paragraph 4, of the By-laws? 


SUMMARY QUESTION 


These are some of the questions that have bee? 
raised, Perhaps the summary question is this: Should 
American psychologists in their public relations, inte" 
professional relations, and efforts to implement the 
aims of APA continue to function through its prese? 
Structure, which attempts to compromise prero£^" 
tives by granting to each Division the maximum 
freedom that is compatible with the efficient m2 
tenance of professional standards and the gener? 
interests of Psychology as a whole? Or is this CO?” 
promise unsatisfactory and should changes be m% : 
n the direction either of more centralized authority 
or of more Divisional autonomy? 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


M. BRUCE FISHER, Secrelary-Treasurer 


Fresno Stale College 


/ | YHE Western Psychological Association held 
its twenty-ninth annual meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon in Eugene, June 24 and 25, 

1949. The local committee on arrangements included 

members of the psychology department staff under 

the chairmanship of Howard C. Taylor. Members 
and visitors registered for the meeting numbered about 

120. 


Harry K. Newburn, president of the University of 
Oregon, addressed the opening session of the con- 
vention, after which 43 papers were read in seven 
Sessions during the day-and-a-half meeting. There 
was also a three-hour program of instructional films. 

The presidential address, “Social Psychology in 
Critical Times: Its Subject Matter and Moral Re- 
Sponsibilities,” was delivered by Ralph H. Gundlach 
at the annual banquet on the first evening of the 
Convention. 


PROGRAM 
Friday morning, June 24 


Session 1A: Learning and Forgetting 
F. NowrrL Jones, Chairman 


Retroactive inhibition as a function of the degree of 
stimulus similarity and response similarity. IRVING 
L. Herman, Stanford Universily. 

Arthur W. Melton (unpublished) has proposed a 
theoretical relationship between similarity and trans- 

Tr within a single action system, e.g. involving 

verbal response, when a second connection is learned 

after S1-R1:; The relationship, operationally defined 
Y à curve, indicates the following: 1. When suc- 

“essively learned materials have an identical stimulus 

or an identical response, the success in recall of the 

Original material decreases as the varied member de- 


creases in similarity. 2. When successively learned 
Materials ha 


Call of the ori 
€creases in 


ve dissimilar stimuli, the success in re- 
iginal material decreases as the response 
similarity. (The theory considers this 


At the business meeting the following officers were 
elected for the year 1949-50: Floyd L. Ruch, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, president; Clarence 
W. Brown, University of California, Berkeley, vice- 
president; M. Bruce Fisher, Fresno State College, 
secretary-treasurer. The Executive Committee was 
directed to determine the time and place of the 1950 
meeting of the Association. 

The Association adopted a resolution essentially. 
identical with the first of the two motions on Aca- 
demic Freedom passed by the Eastern Psychological 
Association in its April 1949 meeting. (See their 
Proceedings in this journal, Aug. 1949.) The resolu- 
tion endorsed the investigations undertaken by the 
AAUP and the APA into the case of the dismissal of 
Ralph H. Gundlach, urged the APA to set up a com- 
mittee on academic freedom, and set up a parallel 
committee in this Association. 


OF PAPERS 


dimension difficult to predict). 3. When successively 
learned materials have dissimilar responses, the suc- 
cess in recall of the original material increases as the 
stimulus decreases in similarity. 

The dimension of similarity used in this experiment 
was adjectives, their Synonyms, antonyms, and un- 
related or dissimilar adjectives, 

Forty-eight undergraduate subjects w 
ually tested with a Hull memory drum, 
paired presentation. The subjects learne: 
list for six trials, rested for 30 se 
interpolated list for 12 trials, rested for 18 minutes 
and then relearned the original list to a criterion of 
two successive errorless trials. 

The experimental results co 
three, but not point two, of 
lationship. 


ere individ- 
modified for 
d the original 
conds, learned an 


nfirm points one and 
Melton's theoretical re- 


A further investigation of imme 
call of completed and unco 
L. GILMORE, University of 


diate and delayed re- 
mpleted tasks. Jamrs 
Oregon. 
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Twenty pencil-and-paper tasks were constructed 
for this investigation. Ten of these tasks were de- 
signed so that each could be easily completed in a 
two and one-half minute period. The others appeared 
easy, but actually were impossible of solution. These 
twenty tasks were administered in a random order 
to 258 students in general psychology classes. At the 
end of the exercise each student judged the test as 
a whole as having one of three purposes, with more 
or less ego involvement. 

No difference in performance between the three 
groups was noted in the immediate recall. However 
a recall at the end of three weeks showed that those 
subjects who interpreted the test as having little 
immediate personal significance recall significantly 
more completed than uncompleted tasks. In contrast 
with these results, the subjects who interpreted the 
situation as an intelligence test showed no difference 
at either time in recall of completed and uncom- 
pleted tasks. The possible significance of these data 

for learning and forgetting is discussed. 


Individual differences under distribution of practice. 
Mary J. Krentaxe. State College of Washington. 
Twenty one-minute practice trials in printing the 

inverted alphabet were obtained from 345 subjects. 
The subjects were divided into four groups, with 
each group working under a different condition of 
trial spacing. The first group (20M) had twenty 
massed trials; the second (15M5D), fifteen massed 
trials followed by five trials with 60 seconds’ rest 
preceding each trial; the third (20D), 60 seconds’ 
rest preceding each trial; and the fourth (15D5M), 
fifteen trials each preceded by 60 seconds’ rest, and 
no rest at all preceding any of the following five 
trials. 

Trials preceded by rest showed increased varia- 
bility throughout, even when the size of the mean 
score was considered. In the 15M5D group, mean 
scores and standard deviations increased rapidly with 
the introduction of rest; in the 15D5M group, mean 
scores and standard deviations decreased rapidly with 
the introduction of massed practice. 

Reliability of scores was estimated from smoothed 
individual practice curves. Correlations between 
scores on Trial 15 and scores on Trial 16 were found 
for each group. Corrected coefficients ranged from 
89 to .97. Corrected correlations between scores on 
[rial 15 and Trial 20 ranged from .90 to .95. A]. 
though means and standard deviations reflected con- 
jitions of distributuon, correlations did not. Rather, 
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within sampling errors, correlations were invariant 
under mode of spacing. 


Generalization of secondary reinforcement in dis- 
crimination learning. Davip EHRENFREUND, Stale 
College of Washington. 

Reinforcement theory predicts that in a black- 
white discrimination where food cups are present in 
both alleys but invisible at the choice point, the rate 
of learning depends upon their similarity, being faster 
when different than when identical. This hypothesis 
was tested in three experiments, each of which com- 
pared the learning of a "same" group where both 
food cups were black (or white) with a “different” 
group where one food.cup was white, the other black- 
The first experiment, conducted in the Iowa labo- 
ratory, revealed a significant difference in favor of 
the"'different" group, thusconfirming the hypothesis- 
Since these groups contained but 5 Ss which had been 
used previously in a T maze, the experiment was re- 
peated. The second and third experiments involving 
12 naive Ss in a group, were conducted in the Wash- 
ington State College laboratory. The second experi- 
ment failed to reveal a significant difference. In the 
third experiment all Ss were first given a position 
habit. The results in terms of both error and trial 
scores were significant beyond the one percent level 
of confidence in favor of the “different” group- 


Concept-formation as a paradigm of learning: 
ROBERT LEEPER, University of Oregon. 
Discussions of learning have been dominated suc 

cessively by different conceptions of what might best 

be taken as the prototype of learning in its most com- 
mon forms; as witness, the use of experiments on 
memorizing, trial and error learning, and condition” 

A The experiments on concept-formation have not 

ssi as deserving this key position, partly 

"x si "ee been restricted virtually to e : 

pian e acquistion of class concepts. How - 

diss bres ul analysis of conditioning, discrimin® 
he = bekaret e tora lan 
parently bas e processes involved in these are 2P 

perim y basically the same as those involved in e* 

ERE Reine concept-formation. The latte 

eeni in e as paradigmatic of learning, 

be gotten of us em, a more penetrating picture ©! 
in discrimination Hee that probably are RP 

“simpler” Tarn earning and the other suppose ot 

been tested in ion Paris cune punit coe 

sate eriein, ose fields directly. The concept 
ents, as well, bear directly on muc 
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of the learning that underlies scientific knowledge, 


development of personality traits, and other learning 
of considerable importance. 


The problem of least action in an apparently “free” 
field and other suggested experiments indicating 
difficulty in achieving a minimum path. HOWARD 
C. Gitnousen, University of California, Los An- 
geles. 

Apparent goal nearness can make the selection of 
a short path difficult and in some cases perhaps im- 
possible. 

In Gengerelli’s study of Maxima and Minima in 
learning his rats were given a pseudo-free field. The 
interior of an open box contained two levers which 
could be pressed in order to get to food. The path 
of least action consisted of pressing levers in the 
order one—two. Lever two was “near” food. Thus in 
terms of a reward gradient, lever two tended to evoke 
the first response in the box. The rats solved the 
problem evidently despite conditioning of a primitive 
sort, and learned not to go to lever two at once. A 
theoretical analysis is made of such problem solving. 

Several other problem situations are suggested 
which should be difficult or impossible to solve due 
to goal nearness. It is predicted that in some situa- 
tions a long path will always be taken due to goal 
nearness. 


Session 1B: Projective Techniques 
Hanorp E. Jones, Chairman 


Reliability in a projective test (The Draw-A-Person). 
Euisworrn K. Gunperson and GEORGE F. J. 
Lenxer, University of California, Los Angeles. 
Although the Draw-A-Person Test is a rather 

widely used clinical diagnostic tool, it has yet to be 

subjected to standardization procedures and experi- 
mental analysis. 

This report, one of a series, concerns itself with 
two aspects of the reliability of the DAP Test as a 
clinical measure, (1) the reliability of ratings of 
graphic traits used for diagnosis appearing in the 
drawings, and (2) the similarities and differences in 
the drawings as shown in test and re-test situations. 

The data to be reported were obtained from 91 
Persons, each of whom produced two samples of a 
male and female figure. Information concerning the 
first problem was obtained by determining criteria 
ior rating different graphic traits or dimensions of 
the drawings. The reliability for re-ratings by the 
authors of three samples of 30 drawings each, and 
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ratings by three other raters using the established 
criteria on each of 30 drawings, will be presented. 

Information concerning the second aspect of the 
problem was obtained by comparing certain graphic 
traits from a second set of 182 drawings with the 
first drawings by the same subjects. Significant differ- 
ences between certain characteristics in the figures 
of the first and second productions are reported and 
the question of the importance of this kind of con- 
sistency for diagnosis will be considered. 


“Who Are You?": A preliminary report on a method 
for studying the phenomenal self. James F. T. 
BucENTAL and SEYMOUR L. ZELEN, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

The Self-Concept theory of personality organiza- 
tion provides the framework for this investigation 
which attempts to furnish a tool for identifying re- 
ported self-percepts typical of a specified group and 
to compare these with the reported self-percepts of 
objectively contrasting groups. The base sample em- 
ployed is a group of college students selected on the 
basis of background in psychology, age, and marital 
status. Against this standard are compared the re- 
sponses of church, “white-collar”, and laborer sam- 
ples. Each subject was asked to write three responses 
to the question, “Who are you?” As a stimulus, this 
question has projective qualities and yet the re- 
sponses lend themselves to categorical analysis 
in terms of explicit content. The frequencies in these 
categories were analyzed for the significances of intra- 
and inter-group differences. The results suggest that 
individual differences within groups as well as group 
modal points of self-perception exist. It is pointed 
out that this simple technique is suitable for use by 
interviewers in varied situations. Examples of the re- 
sponses of persons who have had more thorough per- 
sonality study indicate that the question elicits ma- 
terjal that is at once expressive of adjustmental status 
as well as descriptive of cognitive processes 


A further analysis of personality in spastic colitis pa- 
tients. BEVERLY Fest and GEORGENE H. SEWARD. 
University of Southern California. ? 
The present study represents an analysis of TAT 

records from spastic colitis patients whose Rorschachs 

were presented at the 1948 APA meeting. 

Ten selected cards, from twenty patients, were an- 
alyzed for needs, press, emotional states, and signs of 
“psychological distance and anxiety." 

The patients had difficulty complying with instruc- 
tions, and were constricted and unoriginal in their 
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responses. Stories rarely exceeded 100 words, aver- 
agingabout 50. Needsmost frequently expressed were, 
in order, to reject, intropunitive aggression, to help 
others, and unwilling submission. The most frequent 
press were dominance, help, aggression, suffering of 
others, and death of others. Emotional states were 
not freely indicated, but the most common were un- 
happiness, guilt, anger, dislike, disturbance, and anx- 
iety. 73% of the 223 distance-anxiety signs were alter- 
native responses, resistance to instructions, denials 
of the implications of the pictures, picture-criticism, 
or comments about the task. 

The most common factor seems to be a hostile, 
rejecting attitude towards the environment and the 
self. In general there appears to be some tendency 
towards the use of obsessive-compulsive defenses, 
with little spontaneous expression of emotions. 


Experimental analysis of the Szondi Test. WILLIAM 
N. Davipson, Maxine M. Murray, and BERN- 
AUER W. NEWTON, Universily of California, Los 
Angeles. 

The Szondi Test has been the subject of fairly 
intensive clinical inquiry in Europe. This projective 
test has recently aroused increased interest in the 
United States. In an effort to clarify various basic 
concepts, the Szondi Test was subjected to an ex- 
perimental non-clinical inguiry. The characteristic 
Szondi response of 46 male college students was de- 
termined. The response of 21 of these subjects to a 
second set of grossly similar 
also obtained. 


The characteristic response to Pictures of the psy- 
chotics in the Szondi Test was not found statistical] 
different from the response to pictures of single 
Nearly all subjects, as well as the groups as a whole, 
exhibited definite and sustained likes and dislikes for 
particular pictures throughout the series. These find- 
ings applied to both the control group who responded 
only to the Szondi pictures and to the experimental 
group who responded both to the Szondi and “nor- 
mal” pictures. 

The data permit at least the following conclusions: 
(1) Individual and group likes and dislikes appear 
to be statistically particularized empirically, i.e, ex- 
pected response norms can be established. (2) These 

response characteristics appear in choices in 
pictures of either kind, normal or abnormal 


pictures of normals was 


volving 


The Group Rorschach as a measure of intelligence 
at the college level. Wittram D. ALTUS, University 
z^ California, Santa Barbara College. 


Two samples of college stud»nts, N's of 128 and 
100, were administered the Group Rorschach, fol- 
lowing Munroe’s directions, the second sample taking 
the test twice. The criterion of intelligence, for the 
first sample, was the Altus Measure of Verbal A pli- 
lude; for the second sample, the Ohio Psychological 
Examination, Form 21. Of the 75 Rorschach variables 
tried out, twelve showed positive validity in all three 
administrations. The “M” function was the most 
valid and reliable of all the twelve items. These 
twelve items, including “M,” gave a linear r with 
Verbal A plitude of 40; with Ohio, the r was .37 for 
the first Rorschach administration, .24 for the second. 
The absolute number of “M” correlated with Verbal 
A plilude 37; with Ohio, first Rorschach administra- 
tion, .41; second, .31. The Ela of the absolute num- 
ber of “M” with Verbal Aplilude was .54; with 
Ohio, .63. Conclusions: (1) The regression of “M” 
on intelligence at the college level is probably non- 
linear; (2) “M” by itself appears to be as good an 
indicator of intelligence as any combination of 
readily quantifiable Rorschach aspects; (3) the va- 
lidity of “M” appears to be partly a function of its 
high reliability, .93 (tetrachoric), 


Personality factors characterizing the achieving col- 
lege student as revealed by the Rorschach: A Fol- 
low-Up Study. Grace M. THOMPSON Uwircilé of 
California, Sanla Barbara College. i 
This study is a follow-up of another which in- 

vestigated Rorschach variables positively correlated 


with college achievement but not related to intel- 
ligence. 


e Group Rorschach was administered to 100 
E lege Students Sophomore level or higher. The Ohio 
n m Examination was used as the criterion 
mi e Honor point ratios and term Psy- 
Ogy grades were separate] iteri n 
academic achievement, aien 
Ko Rorschach variables were quantified from each 
student’s Rorschach record. Item analysis of each of 


these 15 variables against the quartiles of aptitude 
and achievement permitted fin 
schach non-i 
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pattern with color minimized and M maximized; (2) 
a relatively greater emphasison achromatic cards; and 
(3) a pattern of items generally interpreted as in- 
dicating good adjustment. 


Friday afternoon, June 24 


Session 2A: Physio'ogical and Sensory 
Functioas 


Howarp C. GILHOUSEN, Chairman 


Effects of ingested glutamic acid upon maze learning 
in the white rat. PAUL B. PORTER, Stanford Uni- 
versily. 

At age 25 days, 37 rats were assigned to one of 
three experimental groups: one group received a 
Synthetic diet high in glutamic acid; one, a synthetic 
diet low in glutamic acid; and one, a stock diet 
naturally high in glutamic acid-rich proteins. After 
15 days on these diets, a'l animals were trained on a 
T-unit Warden-U water maze, one trial per day for 
10 days. 

Rates of learning, measured by mean error scores, 
indicate no significant differences between the groups. 
These results support earlier findings that feeding a 
healthy rat glutamic acid does not increase his rate 
of learning. The earlier findings referred to supra- 
normal amounts of glutamic acid. The present ex- 
perimentextendsthese findings tosubnormal amounts 
of glutamic acid. 


San Diego County Fair hearing survey. H. W. HrwEs 
and J. C. WEBSTER, U. S. Navy Electronics Labo- 
ratory, San Diego. 

A recorded hearing test similar in part to the Bell 
Telephone Laboratory’s World’s Fair Test was given 
at the San Diego County Fair. In addition to the 
absolute pure tone thresholds for the five-octave fre- 
quencies 440 c.p.s. through 7040 c.p.s. a white noise 
masking threshold was found for 880 c.p.s. and 3520 
¢.p.s. A report was made by each of the approxi- 
mately 3700 participants as to age (within 10 year 
groupings), sex, musical training, noise environment, 
and known hearing difficulty. Statistical breakdown 
of hearing losses as a function of sex and age agreed 
in general with the earlier study. Functional relation- 
Ships indicate that (a) musical training was nega- 
tively related to hearing loss especially with the older 
28€ groups, (b) noise environment was positively re- 
lated to hearing loss especially at 3520 c.p.s. for males 
and (c) declared (known) hearing difficulties correlate 
With actual hearing losses. Masked thresholds, in 
Seneral, show trends similar to those of the absolute 
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thresholds in relationship to the above factors. How- 
ever, the trends are not as pronounced. Subsequent 
analyses and work on masked and absolute thresholds 
on naval recruits will supplement these results. 


Displacement after-effects in auditory localization. 
F. NowrLL Jones and ELIZABETH BRESSLER 
BuxrING, The Slate College of Washington. 

The research on the alteration of the spatial quali- 
fications of visual perception reported by Gibson and 
Kohler and Wallach after prolonged stimulation has 
been extended to audition. 

The procedure consisted basically of determining 
the subjective midpoint for a given S, by the method 
of limits, exposing him for 2 minutes to a constant 
sound displaced to one side of the median plane, and 
then redetermining the subjective midpoint. A tone 
of considerable purity of 400 c.p.s. lead to a small 
loud-speaker mounted on a rotatable boom was used 
throughout. For 16 S's, the displaced tone was 60? 
to the right of the midpoint, for another 16 the tone 
was 60? to the left, for 10 additional S's it was 90? 
to the right, and for a final 10 S's it was 90? to the 
left. 

It was found that the effect of the sustained stimu- 
lation was to displace the subjective midpoint in the 
direction of the sustained tone. This effect was 
greater following the tone displaced 60? than when 
following the 90? tone. 

It is possible to reconcile these results with Kohler's 
theory, although a frame of reference explanation is 
to be preferred at present. 


Surrounding field effects on foveal critical flicker fre- 
quency as a function of time. M. Bruce FISHER, 
Fresno State College. 

Monocular critical flicker frequency was measured 
in a test object of 1° radius. During a 16-minute 
period of repeated measurement, a pair of threshold 
measurements was made every 20 seconds by the 
method of limits, with approach from above and be- 
low. During the first five and the last five minutes 
of the 16, the test object only was illuminated; dur- 
ing the middle six minutes a surrounding field was 
also illuminated. A disc and an annulus, both cen- 
tered at the test object, were each used as surround- 
ing field at brightnesses of 100 and 1000 c/m?. The 
test object brightness was 6 c/m?, Four subjects were 
measured three or four times with each of the four 
shape and illumination conditions of the surrounding 


field, and for a control condition without surrounding 
field. 


ee” 
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The results give somewhat equivocal support to a 
hypothesis concerning retinal interaction according 
to which some primary or secondary products of the 
initial photo chemical reaction are carried to other 
regions of the retina and serve to facilitate the ac- 
tivity of responding elements in these other areas. 


An hypothesis of the color sensitivity of cones. JOHN 
M. Stroup, U. S. Navy Electronics Laboratory, San 
Diego. 

Since the index of refraction of the interior of cones 
is substantially higher than that exterior, in view of 
their geometry standing wave systems will be set up 
by reflections from the cone boundaries. Since in a 
standing wave system the probability that a unit of 
photo sensitive material will absorb a quantum isa 
function of the magnitude of the electric véctor of 
the standing wave system, the color sensitivity of 
such a unit would to a first ordet be determined by 
the geometry of the system and only secondarily by 
the absorption spectrum of the sensitive material. A 
particular setxof these possibilities is discussed. suffi- 
cient to account for human color vision. 


Adolescent changes in electrodermal phenomena. 
Hanorp E. Jones, University cf California, Berke- 
ley. 

Asa part of a study of psychophysiological changes 
during adolescence, a series of galvanometric experi- 
ments was conducted over a six year period with 50 
boys and 50 girls. Age curves are shown for resistance 
levels at the beginning and at successive stages in 
each experimental session, and for circuits involving 
palm to forearm and sole of foot to calf of leg. 

Resistance levels tended to be higher for hand than 
for foot, and higher among girls than among boys. 
All measures show a downward trend with age, 
reaching in late adolescence a level about half that 
at age twelve. 

On the other hand, reactions to stimuli increase 
with age, when analyzed in terms of changes in log 
conductance. Total resistance change during the ex- 
periments was approximately constant in absolute 
terms, but increased relative to initial resistance level, 

The data are examined in relation to other evi- 

dence on autonomic changes in adolescence, and other 

evidence on developmental change in emotional pat- 
terns. 


Session 2B: Social and Educational 


PauL R. FARNSWORTH, Chairman 


Some relationships between scores for self and pro- 
jected “average” scores on a personality test. 
Georce F. J. LERNER, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

This study investigates the relationships between 
adjustment scores for self and the adjustment scores 
assigned to others. 

A group of 80 subjects, 32 men and 48 women. 
were given the California Test of Personality and 
asked (1) to take the test to provide adjustment 
scores for self and (2) to answer the test (this at & 
later date) as they believed it would be answered by 
the average person (i.e. most persons). 

Results indicate that nearly all the men and 
women had adjustment scores for self which are con- 
siderably higher (indicating better adjustment) than 
the scores assigned to the average person. The women 
gave themselves better adjustment scores than did 
the men and their personality devaluation of the 
average person was more marked. 

The implications of these results for such questions 
as personal and social "insight" and social expecta- 


tions concerning the behavior of other persons will be 
considered. 


A study of college campus leadership. COLLINS w 

Burnett, Fresno Slate College. 

‘The purpose of this study was to (1) find the char- 
acteristic distribution of sociometric results of the 
reputation for leadership on a typical college campus: 
(2) to study the characteristics of the students who 
were selected as “leaders” by a great many students 
and by an above average number of other students: 
(3) to determine the relationship of these sociometric 
results to other measures of leadership. 

A sociometric test which consisted of twelve items 
was constructed and administered to the Sophomore 
Class, Fresno State College. Approximately 906 soph- 
omores were voted upon; 464 Sophomores returned 
completed tests. Test returns were tabulated bY 
individual item and by total score and analyzed- 
Data for studying the characteristics of the "leaders 
were obtained from several sources among which was 
a twenty-six item Guess Who test. The sociometri 
test was evaluated by four different methods. 

Conclusions were as follows: (1) only 5.1 per cent 
of the sophomores had the reptutation for leader 
ship; (2) the sociometric and Guess Who technique? 
seemed useful in identifying and characterizing thos€ 
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students who had the reptutation for college campus 
leadership; (3) leadership determination seemed to be 
affected by the situation, type of test, and person 
judging. 


Factor analysis in the study of social status. 
Ronznr B. D. Baron, Oregon College of Education. 
This study was undertaken in an effort to deter- 

mine the implications of the social status of boys for 

their mental health. The sample was comprised of 

219 boys at the grade 5 and 6 levels. Instruments 

employed were the Mental Health Analysis and a 

Sociometric test. 

A matrix of intercorrelations of 23 items which 
proved to discriminate significantly between ‘‘leader”’ 
and “isolate” boys was analysed bya centroid method. 
Seven factors were derived and rotated to simple 
structure. Five of these proved to have significant 
loadings in sociometric rank. These rotated factors 
represent in the main distinguishable dimensions of 
self-confidence. Loadings in “emotional components" 
indicate the significance of social status for the mental 
health of boys at these grade levels. 


The development of a classroom film on venereal 
disease. ManciLLE H. Harris, l niversily of Oregon. 

In developing a script for a classroom film on 
veneral disease, the current beliefs of parents and 
teachers were appraised. While many of the teachers 
felt that the subject should be handled solely as a 
communicable disease, others expressed the opinion 
that it should be placed in a broader setting. It was 
suggested that perhaps it should be treated as a com- 
munity responsibility, revealing the psycho-social as- 
pects of venereal disease rather than considering it as 
just a health problem. 

Alternate forms of an attitude scale and an in- 
formation test were devised to assist in measuring 
attitudes toward venereal disease control and in- 
formation about venereal disease. The information 
test was administered to 177 parents and teachers 
from 3 different P.T.A. groups. 

The following is a sample of the results obtained: 
Nearly 2/3 of the test population believe that more 
people die each year from venereal disease than from 
cancer. About 3/4 think syphilis is a main cause of 
blindness, and that venereal disease is now one of 
the Chief causes of insanity. Approximately 3/5 be- 
lieve public rest-rooms to be a common source of 
Venereal disease infection. These findings, along with 
Suggestions from school administrators, teachers, 


parents, and others were used to develop a script for 
a classroom film about venereal disease. 

Selected portions of the experimental film ac- 
company the paper. 


Testing the formal sex knowledge of adolescents. 
Marce C. RoniNsoN, University of Oregon. 
Ascertaining the prior sex knowledge of children 

— including their vocabulary and misconceptions— 
is a “must” before sex education can be effective. 
Accordingly, an objective test of formal sex infor- 
mation for use at the junior high school level was 
constructed. The test was based on the widely-used 
educational film, Human Growth, which covers basic 
concepts relating to birth, reproduction, and sexual 
maturation. 

The 50-item multiple-choice test was administered 
to 627 Oregon junior high school pupils in five com- 
munities. Significantly higher mean scores were made 
by downstate as opposed to metropolitan youngsters, 
and by those who had received school sex instruc- 
tion, compared with those who had not. Girls scored 
higher than boys. Effects of the film in augmenting 
the pupils’ knowledge, as measured by the test, were 
found to be long-lasting. These, and other findings, 


are interpreted in the light of their educational im- 
plications. 


Some factors influencing what children know about 
human growth. MAURICE J. Puipps, University of 
Oregon. 

An objective test of formal sex information was 
administered to a group of 322 parents and their 
children. The children were enrolled in junior high 
school, and were tested before and after formal class- 
room instruction. The parents were given an attitude 
scale towards sex education along with the infor- 
mation test. 

The correlation between amount of information 
possessed by parent and child was positive but low. 
While parents with little factual information about 
sex tended to have children with meager knowledge 
the reverse did not follow. Some well informed parents 
had children with little formal know 
ured by the test. ACE ae unit 

School instruction resulted in substantial gains for 
all the children, but even after instruction their 
knowledge did not equal that of their parents. 

The correlation for parents between scores on the 
attitude scale and the information test was .60, mean- 
ing that parents with a “liberal” attitude towards 
sex education tended to do better on the information 
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test. The importance of this fact for the home train- 
ing of the child will be pointed out in the discussion. 


Sex education for six-year-olds. Lester F. BECK, 

Universily of Oregon. 

A series of drawings by six-year-olds will be pre- 
sented to illustrate the various ideas entertained by 
young children about the growth and reproductive 
process. The use of the drawings in a classroom film 
now in production will be explained. The value of 
the film for mental health will be reviewed. 


Session 2C: General and Personnel 
WirrLAIM H. Boyer, Chairman 


How the United States Air Force provides teacher 
training for its university instructors, J. C. PETER- 
SON and EucENE E. Myers, Lt. Colonel, USAF, 
USAF Special Staff School, Air University. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe a program 
now in operation whereby systematic ‘training in 
teaching at the college level is given to future in- 
structors in the educational system of the United 
States Air Porce. It is believed that these develop- 
ments at the Air University may furnish some helpful 
leads for parallel efforts in civilian universities which 
recognize the desirability of more adequate profes- 
sional education for college and university teachers 
in America. 

This teacher education program is carried on at 
the Instructor Training Division, USAF Special Staff 
School, of the Air University at Craig Air Force Base 
Alabama. The program, comprising six weeks of in- 
tensive study and practice teaching, 
Succéssive class groups at appropriate 
includes actnal guided experience in pla 
ration, and flexible application of instru 
ods and instructional aids, and also affords practice in 
speaking, writing, group discussion, reading, listening 
and observing as modes of effective student-teacher 


communication, A brief description of the program 
will be given. 


provides for 
intervals. It 
nning, prepa- 
ctional meth- 


A psychologist offers class instruction to physicians 
and dentists. Lours GELLERMANN, Human Re. 
lations Counseling Center, Sealile. 

During the past two years 12 
on "Techniques of Hypnotism" h 
physicians and dentists, and othe 
them, in Seattle. Similar classes 
land, Spokane, and St. Louis, T 
nouncing seminars, the response 
problems encountered, material 


Successive seminars 


TS recommended by 
were held in port. 
he methods of an- 
of both professions 
included, anq ies 


structional results secured will be explained. Examples 
of successful use of “Guided Relaxation” and ‘‘Posi- 
tive Suggestion” by physicians and dentists will be 
presented. Members of both professions responded 
very favorably to the new insight they gained into 
the modern practice of psychology. Several of the 
doctors have been clients. Many of the doctors have 
sent patients for psychological counsel. The experi- 
ment has resulted in a very satisfactory and success- 
ful referral interrelationship. Also it has made possi- 
ble cooperative research with physicians on certain 
physiological responses under hypnosis, preliminary 
announcement of which will be included. 


Visual discrimination, dexterity, and non-verbal in- 
telligence measured by a single, short (8 minute) 
test. ELEROY L. STROMBERG, Cleveland College of 
Western. Reserve U niversily. 

To fill the need for a new, non-repetitive dexterity 
test for use in industrial selection, the Discriminative 
Dexterity Test was devised. The test requires speed, 
accuracy and the ability to quickly make decisions 
while carrying out a motor function. Recent experi 
ments with this test in the foundry industry provide 
unusually high validity coefficients while other com- 
monly found relationships, e.g. with experience, aTe 
negligible. The test is novel, stimulating, easily ad- 
ministered and above all valid. 


A survey of the adequacy of employee selection 
Teports. MARGARET HUBBARD Jones, The Siale 
College of Washington, 
Survey of the obtainable world literature on € 
ployee selection from 1906 to 1948 has made it possi 
ble to Summarize some trends in selection procedures: 
Examination of well over 2100 references has !€ 


i only 427, or 20%, contain sufficient i0 


criterion reliability, Statistical shrinkage, bias 

sampling, and use of plica 

Ee A i € of employee rather than applic? 

E : Unily 8 or 0.4%, out of the original 2 
‘es can be considered totally adequate 
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Motor dexterity of amputees. HARorD GEIST, Slan- 

ford Universily. . 

This paper gives a report on the effectiveness of 
the prostheses which are currently being used by arm 
amputees who have gone through the Mare Island 
Artificial Limb Department. Results on amputees 
who have taken approved Veterans Administration 
Manual Dexterity Tests are given. The project began 
under the direction of the author and was undertaken 
for the purpose of determining whether the current 
prostheses used by amputees were effective insofar as 
performing essential operations demanded by stand- 
ard Veterans Administration Motor Dexterity tests. 
Such a study has wide implications in rehabilitation 
in respect to the ability of arm amputees to com- 
pete with non-handicapped people in industry. 

Unilateral and bilateral amputees were given the 
Purdue Pegboard, Minnesota Spatial Relations test, 
the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test, and the 
Penn BiManual Work Sample. Means and medians 
of the prosthetic arms were compared with those of 
the normal arms, or, in the case of bilateral pros- 
theses, with the test standardization populations. 
Comparisons were made between scores on the 
normal and the prosthetic arm (in terms of number 
of tin es as slow). Fairly extensive descriptions are 
given of the prostheses, tests, subjects, amputations, 
actions of subjects during administration, and inter- 
Pretation of results. 


Saturday morning, June 25 l 
Session 3A: Test Cons:ruziio1 and Analysis 


O. R. CHAMBERS, Chairman 


Changes in common-factcr loadings as testsare altered 
homogeneously in length. J. P. GUILFORD, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and WILLIAM B. 
MICHAEL, Princelon Universily. 

This problem arises, particularly, when (1) short 
tests have been factor-analyzed and tests of greater 
length are wanted for more accurate measurement; 
(2) long tests have been factor-analyzed but, to keep 
a test battery within practical limits, short tests are 
used to measure contributions of factors to com- 
Posite scores; and (3) in research, estimates of inter- 
Correlations are needed. for tests of altered length. 

A homogeneous change in test length is one that 
Maintains the same ratios among variances in com- 
mon and specific factors. It is assumed here that the 
common-factor, specific, and error variances are un- 
correlated, 

Formulas have been derived by which, given the 
factor loadings and the internal reliability of a test 
of unit length, the following estimates can be made: 


(1) the common-factor loadings for a similar test 
of length n; . 

(2) the correlation between two tests, either of 
which (or both) has been altered in length, as a 
function of (a) the original loadings in the unit- 
length tests, or (b) the new factor loadings in the 
altered tests; 

(3) the correlation between a test of altered length 
and a criterion (a corollary to (2)), as a function of 
(a) or (b) in (2); and 

(4) the number of times (n) that a test needs to 
be lengthened in order to achieve a factor loading 
of a desired magnitude. 


The nature of spatial-relations and visualization 
abilities: a factorial study of two hypotheses. WIL- 
tiam B. MicmaEL, Princeton Universily, and 
Wayne S. ZiMMERMAN and J. P. Guttrorp, Uni- 
versily of Southern California. 

The primary purpose of the investigation was to 
te:t the validity of two hypothe e; that purport to 
represent differences in the psychological properties 
of the factors of spatial relations and visualization. 
A secondary purpose was to seek to identify certain 
factors found in the AAF investigations with cer- 
tain of Thurstone’s primary mental abilities. 

Within a battery of fourteen tests two groups of 
tests (three tests in each group) were included to 
reflect differences in the psychological processes as- 
sociated with spatial-relations and visualization abili- 
ties. Eight reference tests of fairly well known fac- 
torial content. were included to aid in the 
identification of variance found in the six tests and 
to answer questions of identity of the Thurstone and 
AAF factors. 

Product-moment correlations computed from sets 
of scores of 360 students in the introductory psy- 
chology course at Rutgers University were factored 
by Thurstone’s centroid method. Eight of these 
factors were rotated by graphical means to positions 
satisfying the criteria of simple structure and positive 
manifold. 

In the orthogonal system six factors were identified 
as verbal comprehension, numerical fa 
ceptual speed, general reasoning, 
and visualization. In short, the two 
confirmed. Except for spatial-relations and visualiza- 
tion abilities, Thurstone's factors appeared to be 
identical with those found in the AAF studies. 


cility, per- 
spatial relations, 
hypotheses were 


A factor analysis of aptitude, achievement and back- 
ground variables. BENJAMIN FRUCHTER, 330005. Re- 


search and Development Sqdn, USAF Air Training 
Command. 
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In order to obtain better definition of the psycho- 
logical functions being assessed by the Airman Classi- 
fication Test Battery, used to assign enlisted men in 
the Air Force technical specialties, the tests in the 
battery were submitted to factorial analysis along 
with the part scores of the AGCT, AG Mechanical 
Aptitude 2; six of the part scores of the Differential 
Aptitude tests, the part scores of the Gray-Votaw 
General Achievement tests, the composite score of 
the Iowa High School Content Examination, and 
the Otis Q-S Mental Ability Test, Gamma. In ad- 
dition to these test variables background variables 
of education, a biographical inventory and the Sims 
Score Card for Socio-Economic Status were included. 

This composite battery was administered to 881 
airmen who were entering basic training. The average 
age was 18 years with a S. D. of 1.5 years. 

The distributions of scores were normalized and 
product-moment correlation coefficients computed. 
Eight centroid factors were obtained and rotated to 
simple structure. 

The rotated factors were identified as verbality, 
numerical facility, mechanical experience, perceptual 
speed, visualization, academic information, correct 
English usage, and socio-economic background. 

The factorial content of the Airman Classification 
Test Battery, commercial batteries and background 
variables is discussed. 


The construction of several new measures of musical 
interests, PauL R. FARNSWORTH, Stanford Uni- 
versily. 

Self-rating scales have been constructed in the 
general area of musical interest, in the more special 
fields of interest in “serious” and “popular” music 
and in the still narrower areas of interest in “waltz” 
and “hit-parade” music. An important feature of 
these scales is the placing of prejudged behavioral 
characterizations along the rating lines as points of 
reference. Certain of the proposed characterizations 
had to be discarded as ambiguous but a sufficient 
number of others could be kept. Interest in "serious" 
music (but not “popular” music) as tested by this 
new scale was found to be moderately related to 
interest in music as measured by the Seashore-Hev- 
ner Tests for Attitude toward Music, and slightl 
related to two of the music profiles if the Bos : 
Vocational Interest Blank. Interest in “serious” a 
in “popular” music were perhaps negativel visa 
in very slight degree. It was found that fis amie: 
of a group of seventh-graders assessed the amies 
interests of their children on these scales much : 
did the children themselves. This was true, Me 

, 


ee LARES USE ASTE 
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only in a relative sense as the mother’s absolute 
ratings implied a consistently higher level of musical 
interest than did the children’s. 

Another sort of musical interest test was COn- 
structed by presenting to the subjects a list of 200 
composers with the request to select the 40 or so who 
had contributed most to music. To make the test 
more discriminative the names of the most eminent 
10 or 20 composers were, in some procedures, given 
as illustrative. A scoring device was developed from 
the pooled judgments of the members of the Ameri- 
can Musicological Society who had earlier been Te 
quested to assess the contributions of these men. The 


test was found to possess a moderate reliability. 


Social class stereotypes in Strong vocational interest 
profiles, Canvr. L. CHAPLIN, The State College of 
Washington. 

In an effort to find the relationship between 0€ 
cupational interest patterns and social class stereo" 
iypes, an experiment was designed to determine 
ability to simulate occupational interests in terms 9 
upper, middle and worker classes on the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank for Men. Original interest 
patterns of 106 undergraduate men were obtained. 
Later these men were divided into three fairly COP" 
parable experimental groups in terms of their interest 
n dosi and each group was assigned to simulate one 
o e three class categories in answering the Strong 

cational Interest Blank. 

int ain occupations were isolated as being iden- 

appears ius a Fi seyn bei wa qm 

V opa e interest patterns of some occuP?" 
ca m resemble the stereotypes of social class 

ne BÉ ar, the relationships are more m 

amd eed envisaged by the proiession? ? 
ditionally ius nical, manual, etc. groupings: “| 
test show close pees MDRUBISSI seales of um pos 
bres. “ihe on tonships to social class stere 
€ implications of these findings for i 


socia 
s l fedem of occupations and occupation? 
unseling will be discussed 


a 


Int 
ae of Negroes and Whites, EDWARD 
Hart "n JR., Stanford University. 
polis dcr in his PhD thesis at Minne?” 
and Meo qo MN life insurance salesme?" 
responding gro Eten m their interests from Qu 
DEP head ups of white men. Four explanation 
First, re nia to account for the differen” 
same way th © not respond to many items in f 
y that whites do. Hartshorn suggests t 


Negroes rea . i 
ct x . 1s 
to the items “in terms of their am 
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tion rather than any genuine interest." Second, the 
two samples are not equivalent. Third, interests 
change with the times and the differences between 
the two racial groups are due to the fact the white 
men were tested about fifteen years earlier than 
the Negroes. And fourth, Negroes actually have 
different interests than whites, in the sense that 
men and women differ in their interests. 


Session 3B: Clinical 
Leona E. TYLER, Chairman 


A new dynamics of animal conditioning and neurosis 
in relation to the problem of anxiety. H. S. Lip- 
DELL, Cornell University. 
Emergency function or 

drome at the physiological level and acute emotional 

experience or catastrophic reaction at the psycho- 
logical level are represented by the wild animal’s 
alert suspiciousness or vigilance at the behavioral 
level. In the classical method of conditioning by 
inevitable reinforcement the animal in the Pavlov 
frame maintains a steady state of vigilance and 

each signal, whether positive or negative, elicits a 

further sharply defined vigilance reaction in which 

the terminal event of reinforcement or non-rein- 


forcement validates, but does not supply the energy 
erned expectancy behavior 


ance, or general alertness, 


general adaptation syn- 


for, the appropriately patt 
or conditioned reflex. Vigil 
in the experimental animal leads through condition- 
ing to this intricately and specifically patterned, 
Cognitive-like expectancy behavior. Experimental 
neurosis results when the physiological cost of the 
animal's steadily maintained watchfulness becomes 
excessive through the repeated bouts of intense an- 
ticipation aroused by the positive and negative con- 
ditioned stimuli when they are confusingly similar 
9r when positive signals are monotonously repeated 
als. In our contemporary 
war of nerves, radio commentators and others create 
ìn us, involuntarily, a similar state of steadily main- 
tained vigilance in which seemingly innocuous news 
items become alarm stimuli eliciting further primi- 
tive vigilance reactions, culminating in à dangerous 


anxiety potential. 


at certain regular interv 


Personal values as factors in listening ability. HARRY 


M. Mason, Whitman College. 
, Bruner and others have recently. reported rela- 
tionships between visual perception and values. The 
Present study investigates similar phenomena in re- 
lation to auditory perception of recordings made 
against a noise background. Thirty-two undergradu- 
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ate subjects were tested with the words used in one 
of Bruner's experiments and with the Allport-Vernon 
Study of Values. In spite of great differences in 
intelligibility of the words, slight relationships be- 
tween word-recognition scores and value scores 
emerged. Results of further experiments, using 
phrases as the auditory stimuli and paving more 
attention to equating intelligibility of stimuli are 
presented. Preliminary analyses indicate that stu- 
dents more frequently recognized phrases having a 
pessimistic connotation, and that a majority of their 
“sensible” errors were pessimistic in tone. 


Subtest variation on the Wechsler-Bellevue for two 
institutionalized behavior problem groups. JERRY 
H. Crank, University of California, Santa Barbara. 
College. 

Two institutionalized behavior problem groups, 
one Army and one civilian, were administered the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale. The civilian 
as further divided into White and Mexican 
isons were made in the Wechsler 
for these three groupings, with 


group wW: 
sub-groups. Compar 
subtest patternings 


the following results: 
(1) One of the most evident characteristics of the 


patterning was the depressed verbal intelligence, 
especially for the Army group. 

(2) The Arithmetic subtest had the highest nega- 
tive mean percentage deviation of all the subtests. 

(3) For all groups, the Object Assembly test had 
the highest mean and also highest positive mean 
percentage deviation. 

(4) The sum of Picture Arrangement plus Object 


Assembly was greater than the sum of Picture Com- 


pletion plus Blocks. 

Finally, it must be emphasized that the subtest 
patterning for all three groups is remarkably similar 
in spite of the fact that they are linguistically dif- 
ferent, and their age ranges are exceedingly variable, 
and also in spite of the fact that they represent fairly 
nct groupings. It is believed that the significant 
a large measure corrobor- 


disti 
findings outlined above in 
ate the statements of Wechsler in describing the 


subtest patterning obtained from adolescent psycho- 


paths. 


Some characteristics of the population of a correc- 
tional school for juvenile delinquents. ROBERT B. 
Van Vorst, Fred C. Nelles School for Boys, Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority. i i 
Consideration will be given to the intelligence 

level, family pattern, racial background and per- 

sonality traits of these juvenile offenders. Interpreta- 
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tions and comparisons in the light of other studies, 
and with regard to etiology will be attempted. 


A preliminary study in the objective evaluation of 
counseling. Davin W. AXELROD, BARBARA A. 
KIRCHHEIMER, and GEORGE X. HICKERSON, JR., 
Universily of California, Berkeley. 

In evaluating the effectiveness of counseling, 
grades were used as an objective criterion. The 
groups of male veteran University of California 
undergraduates studied were those who (1) Changed 
major as a result of counseling. (2) Changed major 
without counseling. (3) Retained major as a result of 
counseling. (4) Retained major without counseling. 
Grade point averages of students in Group 1 during 
the semester following counseling were compared 
with those of the semester prior to counseling. Grade 
point averages of the same two semesters were like- 
wise evaluated for the other thrge groups. 

The findings were: 1. Students in Group 1 im- 
proved their grade point average significantly, des- 
pite an increase in number of units carriéd. Improve- 
ment is even more marked if only major subject 
course grades are considered. 2. The difference in 
grade point average between the two groups who did 
not change majors (3 and 4), was significantly in 
favor of the counseled group, at better than the 1% 
level. 3. When non-counseled (2 and 4) and counseled 

(1 and 3) groups were compared, counseled students 
increased their grade point average by an amount 
more than non-counseled students with a significance 
at the 2% level. 


Evaluating success in psychotherapy. Jons G. War- 

KINS, Stale College of Washington. 

Criteria for the measurement of therapeutic suc- 
cess can be validated only indirectly. Recovery may 
be best determined by: (1) Agreement among a large 
number of independent indicators; and (2) Evidences 
of adjustment maintained over a considerable period 
of time. 

Indicators of adjustment may be either subjective 
such as clinical impressions, or objective as in psy- 
chodiagnostic tests. A group of 23 patients judged to 
have been helped by psychotherapy showed Ror- 
schach changes of the following types: increase in 
F plus, decrease in F% when previously above 50 
increase in M and FM, appearance of FK and Fc 

responses previously absent, a shift in color from C 
to CF to FC, a decrease in frightening figures and 
explosive force in the content. 


Other evidences of better adjustment included the 


resolution of neurotic-type dreams, tested both 
out-of and under hypnosis, alteration in TAT stories 
with more stable characteristics ascribed to heros 
and with more successful endings, changes in art 
products reflecting greater spontaneity, and reports 
of greater independence. 

The clinician's evaluation should be checked by 
independent observations of other clinicians, psy- 
chiatrists, physicians, relatives and associates of the 
patient. 

Evaluations made at the termination of therapy 


may either overestimate or underestimate actual 
progress. 


Personality and heart disease. CHARLYNE TOWN- 

SEND StorMENT, Van Nuys, California. 

This study constitutes an objective test of Dun- 

bar’s hypotheses concerning personality patterns in 
three heart disease categories, two control groups 
were added. The null hypothesis was assumed. 
_ The Guilford and Guilford-Martin series of three 
inventories yielding scores for thirteen personality 
factors was used. Subjects were male hospitalized 
patients, ages 25 to 65; duration of illness approxi- 
mately two years; period of hospitalization approxi- 
mately three months. Experimental groups 25 hyper- 
tensives, 25 rheumatics, 8 coronary occlusions. Con- 
trol groups: 19 arteriosclerotics, 13 non-cardiacs- 
Mean Broup scores were submitted to analyses of 
variance for each personality factor. Mean factor 
Scores were converted to C.scores to afford com- 
parison with established norms. 


RESULTS 
1. No F-ratios from th 
tained statistical si 
fidence. 
2. Five of sixty 
the middle 54%, 


n the analyses of variance at- 
gnificance at the 5% level of con- 


-five scores showed deviations fro™ 


of the normative E 
f sample. Two rep 
sent agreement with Dunbar; one designating hype™ 


tensive patients as overcritical, one describing the 
ed occlusion group stable in mood. Two repre" 
A eee one implying overcriticalness i 
in the mätie group, the other indicating optimist™ 
UH s occlusion group. The fifth deviating 
.. «eC motor inertness among the arterio- 
sclerotic group. à 
3. The null hypothesis 
personality patterns in 
unverified. 


was supported, specific 
Cardiac disorders remain? 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Changes of address for the journals and APA 
mailings will not be made from the 1949 Directory. 
Please write to the office when you wish your address 
changed, specifying the date of change. One notice 
is sufficient for all APA journals. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE APA 


APA affairs are in the hands of a group of officers 
and committee members who almost perfectly reflect 
the geographic distribution of APA members. The 
first column of figures in the accompanying table 
gives the percentage of members in each of the nine 
regions used in electing Regional Representatives to 
the APA Council. In the next column are the per- 
centages of members of C ouncil who live in each 
region. The final column, labeled “officers” for short, 
gives the percentages of all current officers, editors, 
representatives to Council, members of APA com- 
mittees, and representatives to other organizations 
(Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 461-466). 

Not shown are such things as that there are twelve 
states in which the APA has fewer than 20 members; 
Nevada is the smallest, with three. New York of 
course is the largest. It has 1364. California is next 
with 683. Illinois comes third with 523. There are 72 
Canadian members and 40 living in 20 other 
countries. 

Members of the Council are elected in a number of 
ways. Most of them are elected by the divisions, but 
there are also one from each of the nine geographic 
regions, six from the Conference of State Psycho- 
logical Associations, four officers, and one special 
representative. Collectively, their constituencies 
have chosen a group of Council members who repre- 
sent the country. There are slight excesses from New 
England, the two North Central regions, and the 
Pacific Coast, but the discrepancies are not large. 
The southern states, from Virginia to Texas, are 
under-represented. In fact one Regional Representa- 
tive constitutes the total representation of the six 
Southwestern states. 


Geographic Region Percentage of 


Members Council Officers 
New England: Conn., Maine, Mass., N. 


Hamp., R.I, & Vt....... a ei 9 14 14 
Middle Atlantic: Del., D. C., Md., N. J., 

N. Y., & Penn... .. 36 32 35 
East North Central: Ill, Ind., Mich., 

Ohio, W. Va., & Wis. TIU 18 26 
West North Central: Iowa, Kan., Minn., 

Mo. Neb, N. Dak., & S. Dak.... .. 7 9 8 
Southeastern: Ala., Fla., Gi., Ky., Miss., 

N. Car., S. Car., Tenn., & Virginia... 7 4 2 
Southwestern: Ariz., Ark., La., N. Mex., 

Okla., & Texas. ......... ^ 4 1 i 
Rocky Mountain: Colo., Idaho, Mont., 

Wyo., & Utah.........- ife 2 3 2 
Pacific: Cal., Hawaii, Nevada, Oregon, 

& Wash...... P " 12 18 12 
Dominion of Canada... 1 1 ;$ 


When the whole group of officers shown in the 
final column is considered, discrepancies with the 
geographic distribution of members become even 
smaller. New England and the East North Central 
region have small excesses over their populations, 
but the Middle Atlantic states, which include over a 
third of the members, have almost exactly their 
share of officers. Again the southern states are 
cheated. These 15 states, with eleven per cent of the 
members, have less than two and a half per cent of 
all officers and committee members. 

It is a common complaint that the APA is run by 
eastern psychologists. Perhaps the complaint is 
merely a hangover from earlier years when an even 
larger percentage of the members lived in those 
states. As of 1949, there is no basis for the charge. 
In fact, the South is the only region that does not 
have a fair representation in managing the Associa- 
tion's affairs. As for the midwesterners and those 
from the far west, they can stop complaining; they 
have their fair share. At the very top level they have 
done even better. In the last ten years the Pacific 
Coast and the Midwest have each provided four 
APA presidents, while the once dominant East has 
elected only two. To help even things up, however, 
Harvard has imported Robert Sears, the 
President-elect, from Iowa. 


new 
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Edward L. Thorndike, 75, died August 9 at his 
home in Montrose. On the faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, since 1899, he had become 
professor-emeritus in 1940. 


Erma T. Wheeler, instructor in psychology at the 
University of Pittsburgh, died July 23 at the age of 
48. 


Robert A. Blum, 28, research associate of the 
Yerkes Laboratories of Primate Biology (with rank 
of assistant professor at Yale University), died on 
June 30. 


Edgar A. Doll, formerly of the Vineland Training 
School, on September first became research director 
for the Devereux Schools of Devon, Pennsylvania 
and Santa Barbara, California. His office will be i 
Devon. At the same time, Harold S. Danenhower 
also from the Vineland Training School became 
clinical psychologist for the Devereux Schools Hi 
office will be at Santa Barbara. en 


John M. Stalnaker has accepted joint appoint- 
ments, effective September 1, as director of medical 
testing for the Educational Testing Service dicen 
of studies for the Committee on Student Person a 
Practices of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, and coordinator of psychological pra 
and services and professor of psychology at Ilinois 
Institute of Technology. His office will be in Chi s 
Mr. Stalnaker will also continue as diei ga 
secretary-treasurer of the Pepsi-Cola Schola; i 
Board. Although no additional Scholarships are hei js 
awarded at present, about 400 Scholars and fellows 


will be in college in 1949-1950 i 
n E FG 
ships and fellowships. TUM eee 


Charles S. Bridgman, on July 1, was appointed 
Head of the Human Engineering Branch | ? à 
Special Devices Center, Office of N whos 
Sands Point, Port Washin: 


ing on an ONR project a. 
Devices Center. 


Richard Crutchfield, chairman of t 


he D 
of Psychology at Swarthmore C ollege epartment 


; will be visiting 
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professor of psychology at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, for 1949-1950. William C. H. Pren- 
tice has been appointed associate professor and 
acting chairman of the department. Hans Wallach 
will also be on leave for this year on a Guggenheim 
Fellowship. Other changes include the resignation of 
Vera French to attend the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York, and the appointment of Henry 


Gleitman as assistant professor and Peter Madison 
as instructor. 


Douglas D. Blocksma, administrative coordinator 
of the Counseling Center at the University of 
Chicago, has resigned to accept a new position aš 
director of pupil personnel with the Board of Educa- 
tion in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


M. Brewster Smith, formerly of the Department 
of Social Relations, Harvard University, has been 
appointed professor of psychology and chairman of 
= department at Vassar College. Frank Riessma?" 

rmerly of Rutgers College, has joined the staff 25 


i 3 
nstructor. Lenore Chafetz Seltzer will be on leave ° 
absence, 


A aia E. Dreher, formerly at Louisiana State 
versity, has been appointed professor of PSY” 


chology at Wabash College. 


Nereus Elder has resigned his professorshiP F 

CM tsity of Tennessee to become professor aP 

Washi an of the department at the State College ? 
ashington, Pullman, Washington. 


sth de bar retiring medical director of the 
sorial lect Hostal, has been appointed profes- 
the Univ rer in the Department of Psychology at 
ean ersity of Buffalo. Egan Ringwall of the 

ersity of Michigan and the Michigan Neuro" 


Sychiatri ; j 
Psychiatric Hospital, is also joining the Buffalo st2^* 


Mild: z 
a 2 Hamilton has been appointed assistant 
T of psychology at Queens College. She was 


formerly at C. E a 
um edar Crest College, Allentown, PennsY 


John B. 
Carroll has been appointed assistant pro 


f : 
€ssor in the Graduate School of Education ? 
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Harvard University. He was formerly in the Person- 
nel Research Section, Office of the Adjutant General. 


Joel Shor has been appointed to the new position 
of student counselor at Bard College. He was 
formerly at New York University. Irving Lazar, from 
the University of Rochester, has been appointed 


instructor in psychology. 


Miriam S. Haines has been awarded a Public 
Health Research Fellowship for research at Teachers 
College and the Neurological Institute of New York. 


Charles K. Trueblood, of Hillsdale College, Michi- 
gan, has been appointed professor of psychology, 
and Robert Stanley Corn, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed director of the experi- 
mental psychology laboratory at American Uni- 
versity. 


Mungo Miller, of the department of psychology 
at Princeton, has accepted appointment as associate 
professor and chairman of the department of psy- 
chology at Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois. 


Philip J. Bersh, Columbia University, has been 
awarded one of the National Research Council fel- 
lowships in the natural sciences, to study the effect 
of several variables upon the action of secondary 
reinforcing stimuli. 


Patricia Salter West and Marie Jahoda have been 
awarded the Sigmund Livingston Fellowship of the 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith for the 
next year. These grants are used to further experi- 
mental research into problems of prejudice and inter- 
group relations. 


David R. Saunders of the University of Illinois 
has been awarded a pre-doctoral fellowship by SSRC 
ior research on leadership in small groups. 


William B. Michael of Princeton University has 
been given a grant-in-aid by SSRC for the factorial 
investigation of space, visualization, and reasoning. 


Elbert Lee Hoffman of the University of Okla- 
homa and William Edward Kline of Yale University 
have been appointed as Psychometric Fellows for 


1949-50 by the Educational Testing Service. 
Educational Testing Service has announced other 
Appointments as follows. On May 27: Paul 


Horst, 


on leave from the University of Washington, was 
appointed director of research. He will also serve as 
visiting lecturer on the faculty of Princeton Uni- 
versity. On June 15: A. Pemberton Johnson, pre- 
viously coordinator of personnel guidance of the 
Schools of Engineering at Purdue, was appointed 
project director. On July 15: Warren G. Findley 
was appointed director of test development; Eliza- 
beth L. Rapp was appointed personnel director; J. 
E. Terral was appointed director of test administra- 
tion; Ledyard R. Tucker was appointed director of 
statistical analysis; Paul B. Diederich, previously of 
the University of Chicago, was appointed research 
associate; and Henry N. Ricciuti, previously of the 
University of Connecticut, was appointed research 
associate. 


Naomi Stewart resigned from the Educational 
Testing Service to join the staff of the Scientific 
Research Department of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, with the title of director of studies in educa- 


tional psychology. 


Anna W. Cowen, formerly a psychologist with the 
Rhode Island Psychological Services, has been ap- 
pointed clinical psychologist in the Rhode Island 
Mental Hygiene Clinic in the State Department of 
Social Welfare. 


Albin R. Gilbert will next year be an associate 
professor at Wheaton College. 


Andrew W. Halpin has been appointed associate 
professor of educational psychology in the College of 
Education, University of Tennessee. 


Lloyd G. Humphreys has been granted a leave of 
absence for six months from Stanford University to 
serve with the Air Force Training Command as a 
civilian research psychologist. 


Solis L. Kates resigned his position as clinical 
psychologist at the VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Brooklyn, to accept a position as assistant professor 
of psychology at Michigan State College. 


Rudolf Lassner has been appointed chief psy- 
chologist at the Child Study Institute, Toledo. 


Douglas Lawrence has been appointed assistant 
professor at Stanford. 
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Edith Lord, of the Psychological Clinic of the 
University of Hawaii, has become supervisor of 
mental hygiene for the State of Arizona. 


Berthold Lowenfeld, formerly of the American 
Foundation for the Blind, is now superintendent of 
the California State School for the Blind in Berkeley. 


John P. McKee of the State University of Iowa 
has been appointed research associate, Institute of 
Child Welfare, and instructor in psychology, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 


Kay C. Montgomery of the University of Chicago 
will this fall go to Harvard at the rank of instructor. 


Harold M. Skeels has joined the staff of the Na- 
tional Institute-of Mental Health. Dr. Skeels was a 
former Branch Chief with the VA. 


Heinz Werner, now professor of psychology, has 
been appointed G. Stanley Hall Professor of Genetic 
Psychology at Clark University. Gordon T. Gwinn 
formerly of Wesleyan University, has been "d 
pointed assistant professor. 

The University of Illinois has made a number 
of new appointments which take effect at the 
beginning of the fall term. Lawrence I. O'Kelly of 
the University of Colorado has been appointed pro- 
fessor; Charles E. Osgood of the University of Con- 
necticut has been appointed associ 
George J. Wischner of the University of Iowa, assist- 
ant professor; Andrew L, Comrey of the Universit 
of Southern California, assistant professor; Wesley 
Osterberg of Western Reserve University Mond 
professor; R. Elizabeth Brown of the Uni 


ate professor; 


otes on versity of 
Illinois, Galesburg Division, assistant pides 
Donald S. Pomeroy of the University of Iowa iiie 


structor; and William G. Matheny of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, instructor. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute has announced 
that Harold J. Leavitt of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology will join the department of psy- 
chology at the rank of assistant professor, as wil 
Ronald Mueller of the Pennsylvania State "Colle: 


Summer school professors at the University of 
Pittsburgh were H. M. Johnson of Tulane, 
Lorge of Columbia and C. R. Carpenter of Pe 
vania State College. 


Irving 
nnsy]- 


Students studying psychology under the GI Bill 
total 5,217, according to the VA. This total includes 
those specializing in testing. 


The proportion of medical school applications 
accepted versus applications filed is in the ratio of 
1 to 15. There were 83,228 applications filed for 
5,502 openings, according to information from 67 of 
the nation's 78 medical schools. 


Ihe Psychology Department of Columbia Uni- 
versity acted as host to the third annual meeting of 
the Conference on the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior which was held during June. Session chair- 
men included B. F. Skinner, Fred S, Keller, William 
N. Schoenfeld, and William K. Estes. 


The Research Center for Human Relations, for- 
merly affiliated with the New School for Social Re- 
Search, became a division of the New York Uni- 
1s Psychological Research Center on July 1. 
eerie Cook will continue as director of 
chaler n the rank of adjunct professor of psy- 
Other s we Graduate School of Arts and Science 
n mbers of the staff include Marie Jahoda. 

ciate professor of psychology; Morton Deutsch. 


assistant profe 
: ssor; and Mar n earch 
assistant. y Evans, res 


R 
ecommended salary Standards for five grades of 


elon in public health agencies were described 
lm Gage sent the APA office by thé 
from Bis Ls Health Association. These range 
ship at $500, with the MD plus a year's inter" 
ity t admi 00, to those with demonstrated abil- 
minister public health programs of large 


Cities, at a 
to $20,000. recommended annual salary of $15,000 


The University 
i of Californi ! son- 
ality Assessment ang nia Institute of Per: 


ols in the university. The Institute W 


have a tw 
enty-ro, ild; » e 
Berkeley campus, ?m building of its own on t 


The initi 
he initial staff Consists of: Donald W. Mac 
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Kinnon, director; R. Nevitt Sanford, associate 
director; Erik H. Erikson, Harrison G. Gough, and 
Robert E. Harris, research associates; and Francis 
X. Barron and Ronald Taft, research assistants. 


The Department of Psychology, Kings County 
Hospital, announces the publication of Case Reports 
in Clinical Psychology, a periodical designed to foster 
communication among psychologists at the level of 
concrete clinical practice and to provide specific 
clinical material for teaching. Emphasis is placed on 
the unedited report submitted by the psychologist 
in each case, together with a description of the 
specific purposes and the general context governing 
the examination. Copies may be obtained from Miss 
Helen Joan Anderson, Department of Psychology, 
Kings County Hospital, Brooklyn 3, New York. A 
charge of one dollar per copy is made to help defray 
expenses. Other installations in clinical psychology 
interested in the possibility of sharing editorial re- 
sponsibility are invited to correspond with Dr. 
Solomon Machover, Chief Psychologist, at the same 
address. 


Research fellow in psychometrics. The Educa- 
tional Testing Service is offering for 1950-51 its 
third series of research fellowships leading to the 
PhD degree at Princeton University. Open to men 
who are acceptable to the Graduate School of the 
University, the fellowships carry stipends of $2,375 
a year and are normally renewable. Competence in 
mathematics and psychology is a prerequisite. Infor- 
mation and application blanks may be obtained 
from: Director of Psychometric F ellowship Program, 
Educational Testing Service, Box 592, Princeton, 


N.J. 


Laboratory assistant, beginning September 28, at 
Vassar College. Salary, $2000. AB or BS with courses 
in psychology required. Write to Dr. Josephine 
Gleason, Chairman, Department of Psychology, Vas- 
sar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Research associates, beginning September 15. One 
Statistician, salary $4500-$4800, to help in planning 
experiments, to direct analysis of results, and to take 
charge of four statistical clerks. Either sex, PhD 
required, mathematics minor and IBM experience 
desirable. One senior research psychologist, salary 
$3200-$3600, to help design and administer new 
Personality tests and to conduct experiments on the 
Sroup performance of small groups. Either sex, PhD 


required, experience in the field of experimental clini- 
cal psychology. Both research associates will share 
authorship of work to be published. For information 
write Dr. R. B. Cattell, Social Psychology Research 
Institute, 106 South Goodwin, Urbana, Illinois. 


College teachers, beginning September 26, at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Professor, salary 
$5400-$6300, PhD and some appreciable experience 
in college teaching, research, and writing required; 
35-45 age range preferred. Associate professor, salary 
$5000-$5625, PhD required; 28-40 age range and 
some college teaching desired. Assistant professor, 
salary $4050-$4200, MA required, 28-35 age range, 
additional graduate work beyond MA, and some 
teaching experience desired. All three will teach in 
general and educational field, with the first two offer- 
ing other courses according to preparation and pref- 
erence. Write to Dean Zebulon Judd, School of Ed- 
ucation, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Alabama. 


Industrial psychologist, within next six months. 
Rank and salary depending upon qualifications of 
candidate, his teaching and research experience. 
Write to Dr. Sigmar von Fersen, Department of 
Psychology, University of Portland, Portland 3, 
Oregon. 


Clinical psychologist for training schools for juve- 
nile delinquents. Starting salary $3960. Must have 
master’s degree with a major in clinical psychology 
plus two years experience in clinical psychology in- 
cluding one year in direct work with children. Mary- 
land Merit System position offering automatic in- 
creases in pay, plus vacation, sick leave and retire- 
ment benefits. Mail inquiries by September 15 to 
Dr. E. Preston Sharp, Director of Training Schools, 
State Department of Public Welfare, or to the State 
Employment Commissioner, 31 Light Street, Balti- 
more 2, Maryland. 


Psychologist, class A (psychometrist) as of the 
first of December for the Lynchburg State Colony. 
AB in psychology plus one year of graduate work in 
psychology or two years of satisfactory supervised 
experience required. Salary, $2,772 to start, from 
which $396 will be deducted if applicant takes board 
and room at the Colony. Salary increases by steps to 
maximum of $3,552 after five years of satisfactory 
service. Apply to John N. Buck, Chief Psychologist, 
Lynchburg State College, Colony, Virginia. 


Timely McGRAW-HILL Books 


-PERSONALITY MALADJUSTMENTS AND 
MENTAL HYGIENE. New 2nd edition 


By J. E. WaLtace WALLIN, Upsala College. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. In press. 
An extensive revision and reorganization of a well-known book. Some topics have been expanded. new 
material has been added, and the text has been generally brought up to date. Whole chapters are now devoted 
to a discussion of the educational elements of the mental hygiene program, psy 
and the practical mental hygiene treatment of inferiority feelings, compensato 
fears. Many of the old case histories have been eliminated in favor of new case m 


chotherapeutic methods. 
ry maladjustments, and 
aterial. 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN PUBLIC HEALTH 


By PauL V. LEMKAU, School of Hygiene and P 
Hill Series in Health Science. 396 pages, $4.50 
This is the first book of its kind in preventiv 
public health action. Dr. Lemkau traces the 
change in development the possibilities for m 
basis for setting up constructive programs 


ublic Health, The Johns Hopkins University. McGraw- 
€ psychiatry to treat the problem of mental health in terms 0! 
development of the personality, illustrating at each stage and 


‘odification in the direction of better mental health. An effective 
is presented. 


FRUSTRATION. The Study of Behavior without a Goal 


By Norman R. F. MAIER, U 


m niversity of Michigan. McGraw-Hill P 


ublications in Psychology. 204 page: 
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of availability and are not determined by rà end ni vidis aes eens a vis 
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THE ROLE OF PSYCH 


OLOGY IN MEDICAL 


EDUCATION 


HOWARD E. PAGE 


GEORGE E. PASSEY = 


AND 


Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida 


HIS survey was conducted in order to deter- 

mine the amount and kind of instruction in 

psychology now being given to medical stu- 
dents, and the future plans of the medical schools 
for the inclusion of psychology in the medical cur- 
riculum. The purpose of the inquiry was to obtain 
information for the planning of the instruction in 
Psychology to be given to flight surgeons in the U. S. 
Naval School of Aviation Medicine. 

A questionnaire was submitted to each of the 7 
medical schools appearing on the approved list. of 
the American Medical Association. Accompanying 
the questionnaire was a personal letter addressed to 
the dean of the school, asking his cooperation and 
telling him of the reasons for the request. The ques- 
tionnaire covered four major areas: (1) number of 
colleges offering psychology and psychiatry courses; 
(2) Psychological offerings and requirements at the 
Premedical level and in the medical school; (3) fu- 
ture planning involving psychological training, and 
(4) psychiatric training. The area covering psychi- 
atric training was included at the request of the 
Psychiatrist on the staff of the School of Aviation 
Medicine and because psychology is usually handled 
in the department of psychiatry in medical schools. 

The initial request for information resulted in a 
48 per cent return of the questionnaires. The first 
follow-up increased the total return to 76 per cent. 
A second follow-up raised the return to ot per cent. 
This response was particularly gratifying in view 
of the resolution adopted by the Association of 
American Medical Colleges committing its members 
to answer only those questionnaires authorized by 
the Executive Council of the Association. Several 
efforts to secure such recognition for the present 


questionnaire failed to result in any clear-cut state- 
Ment of e Council. It 


ao 


d= 


approval or disapproval by th 
Was suggested that we “coax the schools from whom 
you have not heard to give you the information you 
want.” l 
Fifty-nine schools answered the questionnaire. 
The q 


and psychiatric 


ata dealing with psychological 405 
5 


p <C 


Tulane University 


personnel are presented in Table 1. Thirty-nine of 
the schools employed psychologists on their staff. 
These data speak well for the number of psycholo- 
gists employed in medical schools. There are a num- 
ber of schools, however, which have no psychologists 
on the staff. Several schools indicated that they wish 
to employ psychologists. It is of interest to note 
that many medical schools employ no psychiatrists 
on a full-time basis. Nineteen of the fifty-nine schools 
reporting claimed employment of only part-time 
psychiatric personnel. Fifty-two of the schools re- 
porting retain some psychiatrists on a part-time 
basis. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE PRE-MEDICAL AND 
MEDICAL CURRICULUM 


For pre-medical requirements, 9 per cent (5) of 
Schools answering the questionnaire require presen- 
tation of credits in elementary psychology for en- 
trance and only an additional 10 per cent suggest the 
inclusion of psychology among electives, Twenty- 
two per cent of the schools not now requiring the 
presentation of credits in psychology for 


are considering the addition of such 


admission 
a requirement, 


The status of psychology as a part of the medical 
curriculum is as follows: 
SCHOOLS WHICH: NUMBER PER CENT 
Require 17 29 
Offer 7 12 
Neither offer nor require 33 56 
No answer 2 i 


Titles of courses offered or required, 


T and the num- 
ber of colleges involved, are: 


Required 
Medical Psychology — 8 
Art of Medicine 1 
Orientation to Clinical Psychology 2 
Psychopathology 2 
Psychobiology 1 
Developmental and Dynamic Psve hology 2 
Psychology of Infant and Child 1 
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Psychological Laboratory Diagnosis—1 
Abnormal Psychology—1 
Offered 
Medical Psychology—1 
Psychological Testing—1 
Projective Technique—1 
Psychobiology—1 
Psychometric Methods—1 


Thirty-two per cent (79) of medical schools had no 
arrangement whereby a medical student could obtain 
work in psychology either through his own university 
or through cooperation with other colleges. Even 
where undergraduate training in a regular univer- 


TABLE 1 


Medical School employment of psychologists and psychiatrists 
on full-time and part-time basis 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS EMPLOYING ON 


^ Both 

Full- | Par. B Do K 

time time Fa not | No , 

basis — bass | gi em- 3m Total 

only only ^U ploy Swer 
Psychologists 15 12 12 16 4 59 
Psychiatrists 4 19 33 0; 3 59 


LARGEST NUMBER EMPLOYED BY ONE SCHOOL 


Full-time Part-time | Both Full- 
basis only basis only ead 
-time 


chiatrists 


tn tA 


sity psychology department is located on the same 
campus as the medical school, 
many cases not possible. Such 
was available, 


arrangements are in 
an opportunity, if it 
plus entrance credit requirements, 
would certainly alleviate the burden on the medical 
school itself. Lewis (2) has advocated psychology 
“an essential" premedical requirement for l w 
in psychiatry. 


as 
ater work 


PSYCHIATRIC TRAINING IN THE MEDICAL CURRICULUM 


The medical schools offer psychiatric tr 


T s aining for 
the following number of years: 


Fears Number of Schoots 
4 33 
3 17 
2 3 
1 2 
No answer 4 
59 —Total 


Seventy-two per cent of the institutions present 
both the psychobiological and psychoanalytical ap- 
proach. Only twelve per cent of the schools indicate 
that their students have no experience in treating 
psychoneurotic patients as part of their training. 


DISCUSSION 


While in some instances medical schools feel that 
psychology should be a part of the pre-medical cur- 
riculum, few schools presently have such a require- 
ment. Where the requirement does exist, it consists 
in every instance of from three to six semester hours 
of a first or introductory course. From the data of 
this survey, it appears that if medical students are 
to receive training in psychology, it will have to be 
in the medical schools, This seems rather improbable 
in view of the facts that only forty per cent of the 
medical schools now give courses in psychology and 
that there was no time available in the curriculum 


for psychology. Reasons given for not offering 0T 


contemplating the offering of more courses in psy- 
chology are as follows: 
No time available in curriculum 18 
No value to student x 
No personnel "ailable to teach ^ 
plication to me 
entific treatment in psych. 5 
6 


One school States that 


no psychology courses are 
offered because the 


; are "not suggested by our pro 
essor sychiatry , 
u of psychiatry,” another says that psychology 
should not replace 
Schedule; 


à : l 
any other subject now in a ful 


and still another indicates "further trai 


ing in the field of psychology would be regarded 25 
" graduate function (after the MD) and not possible 
or more detailed į ion i m 
i Nelusion in the graduate t? 
i g Ye undergradua 
riculum," is 
These views indic 
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TRAINING NEEDS OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 
IN PRACTICE 


ANNE ROE, Chairman; FRED GAUDET, QUINTER HOLSOPPLE, ZENA O'CONNOR, 


and SEYMOU 


R SARASON 


Metropolitan New Vork Association for Applied Psychology 


S a result of a discussion at a meeting of the 
Metropolitan New York Association for 
Applied Psychology of the present lack of 
facilities for advanced training in therapy a commit- 
lee was appointed to investigate the resources of 
the Metropolitan New York area. These proved to 
be practically nonexistent. The committee under- 
took to discuss the situation with representatives of 
Various institutions. These included the chairmen of 
the departments of psychiatry of several medical 
schools and representatives of the William Alanson 
White Institute of Psychiatry and the New York 
Psychoanalytic Institute. It was soon learned that, 
With the exception of the latter group, there was no 
disagreement in principle on the desirability and the 
need for establishing training in therapy for psy- 
chologists when it was presented as desired for ma- 
ture psychologists, with a PhD in psychology, and 
at least four years of clinical experience. Difficulties 
raised were those of space and of training personnel; 
these are real difficulties. The New York Psycho- 
analytic Institute is apparently willing to give train- 
ing in therapy to non-MDs for use as a research tool, 
but requires an understanding that such trainees 
Will not do therapy. 
At the invitation of the Metropolitan New York 
, the New York, 
hological organi- 


Association for Applied Psycholog 
New Jersey and Connecticut Ps 
zations each appointed a representative to serve 
with the committee. This committee met with the 
board of the William Alanson White Institute, and 
as a result, this Institute has modilied its policy and 
is now accepting a very limited number of psycholo- 
gists (with PhDs and at least one year’s residency m 
a psychiatric hospital) for training which is practi- 
cally identical with that given to psychiatrists. — 

Before proceeding further the committee felt N 
desirable to investigate more fully the present situa- 


tion with regard to practice in psychotherapy, and 

the areas in which further training was wanted by 

Psychologists in this area. To this end the committee 
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circulated a questionnaire to the membership of the 
three organizations they represented. 

Results from the questionnaires are presented in 
the following tables. For the most part those return- 
ing them are those who are interested in further 
training (only 17 of those who returned question- 
naires said they were not interested; some of these 
had moved away, but returned the questionnaires 
to indicate their approval of the procedure). Almost 
no college instructors returned them, except those 
who are doing some vocational or educational coun- 
seling. There were 199 returns from the members of 
these three organizations. Results are tabulated sepa- 
rately in Table 1 for those with (n = 142) and those 
without (n = 57) the PhD degree. 

Most of those with no experience in clinical psy- 
chology are teaching or doing some vocational coun- 
seling in connection with universities. 

Table 2 gives some material with respect to the 
training and background of those who are now doing 
psychotherapy. The classification is based on brief 
descriptions of their present work. In addition, six 
reported that they are doing psychotherapy but 
gave no details. 

The results in Table 2 should be very reassuring 
to those who have been troubled about the possibly 


poor qualifications of psychologi 


now doing ther- 
apy. Didactic training has practically not been avail- 
able but the experience level is very high. 

The number who have had some analys 


sis very 
interesting. It is noteworthy that all but two of 
those engaged in full-time private practice in therapy 
have been analyzed and that about a third of those 
in part-time practice have been. The total number 


of psychologists 


( returns 
give 31 with and four without PhDs: four of them 
have worked with two analysts. The name of the 


in this area who have been analvzed 


was a surprise to the committee. Our 


analyst was also requested; two did not give it, but 
of the others only two reported the same analyst. 


Although the number of hours is probably only ap- 


TABLE 1 


Years of experience in clinical psychology 
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gested a list, defining each course only as hite 
in Table 4. Respondents were requested to chec 


Without PhD those they would like to take and to double Pe 
P | m Vithou: i 

Years Experience | WHIEED an. zas those they would make every effort to take if more 
seið | 49 15 under suitable auspices and at a high enough leve i 
l 10 | 7 4 The list as given in Table 4 has been rearrangec 
Y 9 | : ; from the original order according to the total num- 
| : TS P ^ s 
| : i 2 ber of checks received. The most popular course: 
6 | 5 2 are first. It is to be noted that therapy is by no means 
E | 13 4 the only thing in which psychologists would like 

5 | y 8 psy 

| 4 | 5 6 additional training. 

» , s 
| 3 | d $ Respondents were requested to add any oue 
| i | 3 3 they wanted. The following courses were suggested: 
i] i | 15 | 4 Play therapy (9); psychotherapy with children; ea 

FEET ee : lectic Course on psychotherapeutic methods; Rogeriat 
Did not answer 29 ! therapy; therapeutic use of projective techniques; 
TABLE 2 
Training of psychologists engaged in psychotherapy 
Experience | : 
With | Without Hours of Analysis 
| PhD | PhD | Years of Clinical | Years of Hospital 
i o g Range | Median Range Median (N) | Range | Median 
Full-time private practice... , 8 2 5-30 | 12,5 | 0-20 1 8 0-400 300 
Part-time private practice......,.... à a 14 3 3-23 10 0-26 2 6 0-1800, 120 
Therapy in clinic, usually part-time 11 2 3-28 | 14 0-20 3 3 0-450 | 400 
Part (often small) of work of school psych. 10 8 3-19 13 0-8 0 5 0-500 180 
Counseling 20 4 0-26 8.5 0-26 0 5 0-208 s 
TABLE 3 TABLE 4 
Hours of analysis of psychologists engaged in bsychothera py Courses desired by practicing psychologists 
N 
Hours Course Total 
Over 500 1 ivane maa Tm 
res : Advanced Projective Techniques... 124 
i f 5 Group Psychotherapy S 96 
400-449 2 Persona] Evaluation 93 
350-399 1 Interview 92 
o 4 Modern Psychiatry 3 2 90 
250-2 a 1 Anthropology , 70 
E : Professional Practice 62 
150-1 > 1 Continuous Case Seminar ol 
100-149 ; Current Me lical 57 
50- - ^ Research Methods 53 
l glee 50 Semantics 48 
In Process 3 Supervised Case Study 32 
| Philosophy of Man `| a, 28 
| 
f proximate in many instances, Table 3 will give some 
ni 


idea of the length of these analyses. In the few in- 
stances where the time was given in years, it was 
tabulated at 225 hours per year. 


In order to find out what advanced courses the 


respondents would care to take, the committee sug- 


current Psychologie: 
clans. It is to be n 
concerned with y 
may be that thé 
tinuous Case Sem 


al literature: statistics for 
oted that the bulk of these ?- 
arious aspects of therapy anc 
elatively few checks given to : e 
inar and Supervised Case Work ? 


n^ 


due to a misunderstanding of what was meant. The 
committee had therapy in mind, 


but it is possible 
that the phr 


‘aseology suggested social case work. 
This report seems to reflect the fact that clinical 
psychologists are earnestly interested in making 
themselves as proficient as they can in a rapidly 
expanding field. It presents a serious challenge to all 
Who are concerned with the quality of psychological 
Services, and in particular to the universities and 


other institutions which could meet some of these 
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needs, and to the psychological org: 


anizations. The 
professional organiz 


ations have a great responsibil- 
ity; local organizations not only c. 
to bear on local institutions, but 
up institutes 


an bring pressure 
they can also set 
and refresher courses under their own 
auspices when this seems advisable. 
desirable to try out a number of methods for solving 
the problem of advanced training, to the end that 
the most effective ones can be found. 
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It is highly 


SO — — 


THE ROLE OF PSYCHOLOGY IN MEDICAL EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 400) 


ally carried on at a medical facility. These facts indi- 


cate that a number, probably a growing number, of 


the leaders of psychiatry and medical education agree 


With the point of view held by Menninger (3, +) and 


Brosin (1), Brosin states: "The simplest argument 


for clinical psychology in medical education both as 
an academic subject and as a set of skills to be mas- 
lered is that it 


helps make a better practitioner 
Whate 


ver his specialty may be." 
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PROFESSIONAL CONSIDERATIONS IN ORGAN- 
IZED RESEARCH 


MORTON A. SEIDENFELD 


National Foundation for Infant 


INTRODUCTION 


N THE minds of many scientists the opinion is 
often harbored that scientific investigation 
may be dichotomized into so-called “pure” re- 

search and applied research. Such a distinction serves 
to separate, at least theoretically, the researches of 
the college, university, and endowed institute for 
those of the large corporate industries, the govern- 
mental laboratories, and the voluntary agencies deal- 
ing with specific matters such as health, social, and 
economic problems. 

Frequently there has been evinced an inclination 
to look with scientific favor upon the so-called non- 
organized research environments as productive of a 
better, more valuable, and even more scientific end- 
product of research. This is oftentimes described as 
"pure" because presumably it is free from the taint 
of the mundane concept that it has to be useful. 

In earlier times perhaps this bias was justified, 
The need for a more adequate plan for research in 
World War I, however, stirred some doubts regarding 
this. By the time World War II was at hand, it was 
appreciated by many competent thinkers that more 
effective solutions to major research problems might 
be expected if one brought together many capable 

investigators, each specifically qualified to deal with 
a particular research field. Having been brought into 
a collaborative set-up their efforts could then be 
organized, directed, and coordinated into producing 


an end-product that would be useful to mankind, 


V summary of a symposium sponsored by the Division of 


Military Psychology at the 1948 meeting of the 


American 
Psychological \ssociation, The following 


Were participants in 
the symposium and the content of this paper has heen approved 
by them: V. G. Bayroff, Personnel Research Section, 


Depart- 
Army, Washington, D.C.; 


Stuart W, Cook, 
Commission on Community Interrelations of the 


ment of the 


: ip American 
Jewish Congress, New York, N. Y.: Angus Campbell, Survey 


Research Center, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi 
van; Wnold M. Small, U. S, Navy Electronics Laboratory 
san Diego. Cab: J Donald Harris, U. S. Naval Medica 


Research Laboratory, U. S. Naval Submarine Base, New Lon 
Reses ) aon- 


jon Conn 


ile Paralysis, New York City 


Frequently the parity of each investigator was main- 
tained but at the same time those responsible for the 
coordination and the utilization of the combined 
results were oriented toward their use in the solution 
of an "applied" problem. : 

Since the end of World War II, a good many scien- 
tists have decided that they prefer to carry ON 
"organized" research. They see in this many advan- 
tages and few disadvantages. There are some inves- 
tigators engaged in psychological research who share 
this point of view and have carried their plans to 
fruition, 

The student and the younger professional worker 
in psychology may be at a loss, however, in deciding 
which path is the better one. Should he seek to - 
tablish himself in the older, more formal laboratorie? 
of the established institution of higher learning: 
Should he seek his future in the environment © 
organized research where there 
vantages, real or imagined? 


may exist some ad- 


Obviously no simple direct answer can be give? 
Guidance, however, may be exper 
ences reported by r 
the other field. T 


tion of the res 


gained from the 
others now established in one ot 
To provide at least a partial indict 
tons of those engaged in such in 
of Military Psychology held a e 
with the writer as chairman, on the mae 

W l Considerations in Organized Research 
the Vifty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the Ameh” i 
I Sychological Association, [a an^ 
made by the participa 
this article, 


the Division 
posium, 
fessiona 


A summary of the 


s -€ oO 
nts constitutes the belent 
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As mentione: ate 
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availa " 9r the academic environment. If imu! 
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amount of “free” : a sin" 

gations, [n psye 


time in which to carry on hi any” 
Wo ee od qnd * 
am hology it is indeed rare to f! 
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one able to devote full time to his investigations. 
Teaching, administrative duties, student counseling, 
and many other duties are often required. 

In recent times organized research has come to the 
campus. Such a program is now being carried on at 
the University of Michigan’s Survey Research Cen- 
ter under the direction of Rensis Likert, with Angus 
Campbell as Assistant Director. In discussing the 
program at Michigan, Campbell stated: 


During the last ten years and especially during and 
since the war, one of the most striking developments 
on the university campus has been the formation of 
arch organizations. Many of these 


large-scale rese 
are direct outgrowths of group research projects 
which were undertaken by governmental agencies 
during the war. Such organizations have now demon- 
strated the tremendous potentialities of group re- 
search as compared to the nec 
efforts of individual researchers. 


arily more restricted 


Campbell pointed out that prior to the war, re- 
searcher and instructor were likely to be the same 


individual, but with the present research group pro- 
imilation 
‘all of 


whom have academic achievement equal to that of 
the ordinary teaching faculty, none of whom actually 


grams, problems have occurred in the 


by the university of groups of investigators 


does any classroom teaching." Campbell stated that 
the questions of what academic title should be given 
such investigators, the part they are to play and the 
privileges they are to enjoy in relation to the teach- 
ing faculty, the salaries they should be paid in com- 
parison with the regular faculty, their leave and 
tenure status, are but scant indication of the read- 
justment. process taking place in developing group 
research in academic environs. No precedent or 
Policy exists in this essentially new situation. The 
task of creating a working relationship acceptable 
both to the university and those engaged in organized 
research on the campus is complex. ] 

In spite of these complexities, Campbell felt that 
these problems can be ironed out when the university 
administration recognizes that (1) research Is a 
Proper activity for university personnel, having equal 


importance with the teaching of research finding 
(2) in some phases of scientific endeavor research ona 
Part-time basis by individuals harassed by other 
duties is inefficient and unproductive; (3) research Is 
Worth doing of itself, independent of the d 
teaching function if that seems desirable; and (4 
it must divest itself of the traditional notion that 
research and teaching must be combined within the 


same person; that the best teacher is also the best 
researcher; or that bad teaching is somehow excused 
by good research or vice versa. 

In concluding, Campbell pointed out that if in- 
vidious distinctions in the status of researchers and 
teaching faculty are to be prevented, a cooperative 
relationship is to be encouraged in every phase of 
contact including fund raising, recruitment of per- 
sonnel, and training of research ass 


istants. The re- 
organization of channels of administration to sim- 
plify the attainment of research efficiency is clearly 
indicated. 

It is to be hoped that others who are carrying out 
research in group programs on the college and uni- 
versity campus will seek to extend and amplify the 
findings of Campbell. In this way there may be not 


only a continuation but an effective expansion of 
organized research in an environment that may well 
be made ideal for such a program, 


ORGANIZED RESEARCH IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


Three representatives of the organized research 
program in the Armed Forces contributed their views 
to the symposium. A. G. Bayroff represented the 
Personnel Research Section, The Adjutant General's 
Office, Department of the Army: J. Donald Harris 
represented the Sound Section, U. S. Naval Research 
Laboratory, U. S. Naval Submarine Base, New Lon- 
don, Connecticut; and Arnold M. Small, represented 
the Navy Electronics Laboratory, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. 

Bayroff pointed out that "many of 


the basic 
principles and techniques learned in the 


ivory tower 
laboratory are actually applicable to practical prob- 
lems.” It is his belief, based upon experience, that 
“as a scientific procedure, the demonstration of the 
applicability of basic principles and techniques to 
practical problems is a further test of the validity 
of these principles and techniques and in one sense 
the crucial test." This emphasis upon the 


“pure” 
values in applied research should prove 


helpful where 
super-ego may be interposing objections to the young 
psychologist’s entry into the organized research pro- 
gram. Bayroff’s views on this matter 


were em- 
phas 


zed further by Harris and Small in their discus- 
sions. According to these two, free: 


lom from duties 
that could be construed as contrary to the principles 
appears to be as 
common to organized research in gove 
cies as it is reputed to be in the laboratories of the 


traditional institutions of higher learning. 


of a sound philosophy of science 


rnmental agen- 
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Those who regard freedom from teaching oppor- 
tunities as not an unmitigated blessing may draw 
cheer from Bayroff’s and Small’s views. They pointed 
out that a teaching situation is ever present when 
one has non-psychologically trained collaborators 
from a variety of inter-related professional fields 
who need to be made familiar with the psychological 
elements in a common area of interest. In their 
opinion, this occurs whenever a problem or situation 
is being investigated in which the psychological 
elements are an integral part. 

Actually, all the symposium members emphasized 
the so-called "selling" of psychological elements 
which is necessary. In truth, this “selling” process 
is a teaching program designed to instruct the un- 
initiated in the basic facts regarding the role played 
by psychological factors in solving their problems. 

Small pointed out that “organized research labora- 
tories frequently offer the researcher more oppor- 
tunity to develop on broad lines because of the 
breadth of the research program and the opportunity 
to participate in numerous phases of it” 

Lest the erroneous concept be created that there 
are no duties other than research connected with 
organized research, it seems well to point out that 
Harris, Small, and Bayroff indicated the presence of 
certain administrative duties. Furthermore, there is 
evidence that these administrative obligations as- 
sume increasing importance and extent as the inves- 
tigator rises in professional status and is promoted to 
higher positions. There is the necessity for computing 
and administering budgetary matters, for reporting 
on the activities and conduct of personnel, attend- 
ance at non-professional as well as professional con- 
ferences, and many other obligations. The fact can- 
not be overlooked that these duties reduce, 
sometimes to a relatively large degree, the time 
available for research. However, as Bayroff em. 
phasized, “It is only when the technically competent 
administrator is forced to spend a great deal of his 
time enforcing attendance regulations, interviewing 
applicants for clerical jobs, initiating routine cor- 
respondence, and such necessary but non-research 
details, that his research talent and experience are 
wasted. And--let me remind you that this waste 
can happen in the universities as well as in profes. 


sional research organizations.” 

All three representatives of governmental research 
organizations agreed that there is ample opportunit 
afforded for the use of individual initiative, While 
in many instances one may anticipate some degree of 
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assignment and delineation of areas which the re- 
search is to encompass, it was their opinion that the 
researcher is frequently afforded an opportunity to 
develop his own techniques, to utilize his own skills 
and to inject his own interpretations to as great an 
extent as is true in other research environments. 

There was likewise a unanimity of opinion on the 
part of Bayroff, Small, and Harris that professional 
contacts through attendance at professional meet- 
ings, conferences, and the like are encouraged. They 
agreed, furthermore, that the economic support of 
such contacts through a reasonably liberal policy 
of allowances for travel and subsistence is considered 
better than that ordinarily associated with the prac- 
tices of colleges and universities. 

Another avantage emphasized by Small is that 
psychological research in a government laboratory: 


representing as it does only one field of scientiiic 
research, provides psychologists with a continuous 
opportunity for close contact with active investi 
tors in related fields, In this manner it provides 
Cross fertilization of ideas and techniques considered 
fundamental to Vitalizing a research program. 


The publication of research findings, according to 
the representatives in the Federal agencies repre 
sented, while subject to some scrutiny and control. 
does not Seem to be restricted any EDS than woul: 


e true in other research situations. In some ™ 
stances, 


^i c 1 1 H i 
: of course, it is for the best interest of u a 
Services concerne that s i 


and : uch material is ‘cl t 
anc Publication restricted to journals and conter 
considered appropriate. 
is likely to h 
ing 


s sone 
Each governmental agert: 
^ ave more or less specific policies regat 
-— 2 - 
Publication. An effort is made, however, to P" 


pee : 5 
i the individual researcher with the stimult 
sing from publica idua 


contribution to stuc 
semination of basic 
ner generally 
other resear 


We may ¢ he 
satis May conclude from these statements that ia 
sauslactions and opportunities for the psycholog" . 


vid 
ari 3 CN 
lion recognition of his indivi, 
lies undertaken and for the x 
original investigations in 2 mat 
comparable to such opportunities ina 


arch organizations, 


bape ks n : 
wel governmental agencies are on 
of the anii those which may be anticipated pes! 
able. The cs varieties of research programs j A 
dividual am unites for a lvancement ^ for 
Many other ibn. Sive non-research du ne 


‘ n » 
are largely dependent up“ m 
: ronme 


Individual" 
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© most of it, 
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ORGAN 


D RES 


DARCH IN THE VOLUNTARY AGENCY 

The role of the researcher in the voluntary agency 
was presented by Stuart W. Cook, Director of Re- 
search, Commission on Community Interrelations 
of the American Jewish Congress. Of working in a 


voluntary agency, more or less free from the pressures 
of the academic scene or governmental regulation, 
Cook reported, ** 


The professional advantages of a 
staff position in an organized research group are a 
result principally of the quantity and quality of the 
research which such groups accomplish. This produc- 
tivity is made possible by a combination of favorable 
circumstances. Research facilities are usually good. 
Adequate clerical and computational assistance is 
customary. Staff members most often devote full 
time to research. The full staff includes a variety of 
research skills broader than that usually possessed 
by a single investigator. ...” 


All these advantages may not be present or, i 


present, often may be available to a lesser degree 
than Cook has found to be the case. It seems likely, 
in the opinion of the present writer, however, that 
they are present to a somewhat greater extent in the 
voluntary agency than in other organized research 
environments. i 

Cook, like his confreres whose contributions were 


discussed above, emphasized the advantage of being 


able to devote very nearly maximal working time 
to the accomplishment of research. Personnel who 
are adequately equipped professionally to deal with 
the specific elements of the research problems and 
equipment designed to increase the accuracy and 
significance of the findings are utilized. 

Cook pointed out: “The second of the two advan- 
tages I would emphasize is the stimulation to develop 
theory.” This is interesting since we might surmise 
(and often it is implied if not stated in no uncertain 
terms) that the development of theory is frowned 
upon and all that is desired is cold, hard fact. Ac- 
tually, as indicated by Cook, the development of 
theory is an essential part of the integration of the 
coordinate problem which forms the elements of 


the total project upon which a research organization 
is working. And, as Cook states, “Moreover, the 
developing theory makes possible the planning of 
even more crucial experiments which replace projects 
designed earlier.” 

Again, following the pattern suggested by Camp- 
bell, Bayroff, Harris and Small and discussed earlier, 
Cook emphasized that there is freedom of action in 
group research although the areas in which problems 
are to be attacked may be detined. There is also 
ample opportunity afforded for individual recogni- 
tion except in rare instances when one may encoun- 
ter situations in which “title sharing" or even pub- 


lication under another individual’s name may occur 
—but, as Cook states, “Experiences of this sort 
are not limited to organized research in the non- 
academic world." 


CONCLUSIONS 

It would appear from the representative sym- 
posium of established professional workers in the field 
of organized research in academic, governmental 
and private voluntary agencies that research in such 
agencies is likely to be as satisfying to the ego, as pro- 
fessionally adequate and stimulating and as produc- 
tive of representative research as would be true in the 


so-called “pure research" environment more often 
considered to be present in institutions of higher 
education or research institutes. 

In addition, organized research as a rule has the 
advantage of providing more assistance and clerical 
help, better and more abundant equipment, and 
relatively less time-loss from research for adminis- 
trative, teaching, and other non-research duties. 

It would seem that the young professional psy- 
chologist seeking orientation regarding the oppor- 
tunities and satisfactions in organized versus non- 
organized research programs need have little fear 
of entering the field of organized research if he is 
capable of working with other professionals and 
“carrying his share of the load." 
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THE PROS AND CONS OF TRAINING FOR COL- 
LEGE TEACHERS OF PSYCHOLOGY" 


CLAUDE E. 


BUXTON 


Northwestern University 


EGINNING with the increase: student regis- 
trations after the war, there has been a 
somewhat forced growth of interest in teach- 

ing skills in psychology. Yet there is little concerted 
action to develop means for improving them. It is 
usually agreed that teachers are not born to teach, 
but it is not clear when and how they should learn, 
and at whose expense. This article is intended, there- 
fore, to survey present arrangements for teacher 
preparation, to present arguments for and against 
systematizing teacher training, and to suggest certain 
desirable components of a training program. 


CURRENT PRACTICE 


In an effort to discover what is now being done, I 
circulated a questionnaire to 33 departments which 
normally turn out a good many PhDs in psychology, 
Of these 33, 29 responded.’ I shall summarize the 
results as best I can in an itemized series of state- 
ments: 

1. Do you offer a course concerned with problems of 
teaching? ^ 

(a) Of the 29 departments responding, five now 
offer a credit seminar on teaching, open primarily to 
teaching assistants. 

In four of the five institutions the seminar is 
offered by a senior staff member who is coordinator 
or lecturer in a large elementary course, but it is 
offered on a more general basis in one institution. 

(b) In addition, six more departments indicate 
that junior staff members in a large course meet 
each week to discuss their problems. Whether these 
sessions are limited to immediate practical matters, 

Published for the Committee on "Teacher "Training of the 
Division on the Teaching of Psychology Members of the 
Committee who have read the paper critically 
Kimble and W. J. McKeachie, W. A. Hunt, pre: 
Division, and B. J. Underwood have also a 


are G. A, 
sident of the 
isted, 
tat a symposium on college te 
ptember, 1948, 


[his cooperation is deeply appreciated Department heads 


! Presented in p 
the Boston APA meeting, 


aching at 


usually took responsibility for answering, but in some Cases 
nother member of the department filled out the questionnaire 
a y 


H4 


such as approaching examinations or demonstrations, 
or whether they include a broader attack on teaching 
can not be judged. 

(c) As now offered, the seminar on teaching in- 
cludes varying topics, and varying degrees of em- 
phasis upon teaching practice, as contrasted with 
theory. Some discussions utilize research literature. 
and others depend entirely upon practical experience. 
Examples of topics: the goals of teaching; lecture 
and or discussion skills: test construction; course 
objectives: interaction of systematic viewpoints ol 
instructor and textbook, as factors in lecture con- 
tent; morale and discipline problems; academic coun- 
seling; comparative studies of techniques (e.g. lec- 
ture vs. discussion) 


or of such matters as size 0! 
class or year-leve 


ce 


| of students; interests and miscon- 
ptions of beginning students: techniques for teach- 
ing scientific method; preparation of suitable case 
and experimental illustrative materials; the effective 
use of visual aids 
development of ne 
as in the realm of 
illness, or in the 


and other pedagogical devices: 
w measures of course achievement: 
attitude toward science or mental 
realm of transfer: social psychology 
of teacher relations with administration, faculty and 
Students outside the classroom; teacher personality 
and classroom performance: the evaluation of teach- 
Ing, by students or otherwise; problems of the under- 
graduate major, 

2. Do your graduale students have any opportunity 
lo secure leaching experience in your own department: 
(a) To this question, 26 of ‘the 29 department? 
answered yes, and 3 of the 26 indicated that graduat? 
credit was given for teaching e 

(b) The cours, b 
clude the 


xperience.! m 
f S taught by graduate students ! 
EIL 
o Mtroductory Course (in 24 department 
experimental (15 CB y ther 
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(c) In 10 departments, graduate students do tutor- 
ing, either as part of an assistantship or on a special 
appointment. In 25 of the 26 departments, graduate 
students help construct e 


aminations. 

(d) In 17 departments, the students lecture at 
least oart of the time, in 19 they handle quiz or 
discussion sections, and in 21 they serve as labora- 
tory assi 


stants. 
(e) In 26 departments there are graduate students 
who are “on their own", i.e., not supervised when in 
the classroom, and in 12 there are students who only 
assist a senior staff member who is also present. 
There are both types of assignment in a good many 
departments, 

(f) In several departments, there seems to be a 
detinite policy of starting a graduate student out as 
an assis 


ant, raising him later to discussion or quiz 
leader, and finally putting him on his own. Pay 
scales and titles usually reflect the increased respon- 
sibility, 


(g) In the 26 departments who put students on 
their own, 16 make arrangements to have the class 
But the visitations 


Vary widely in purpose and frequency: in 2 cases 


Visited for supervisory purposes. 


Weekly visits are paid during the first term, fewer 
visits; in 4 cases, "oc- 


later; in 1 case, biweekly » 
casional” visits are made; in 4 cases, "once or twice 
per semester"; in 6 cases, “infrequently or rarely". 
Interviews following such visits are mentioned as 
Systematically required in only one department (but 


this information was not specifically called for by the 
question), N 

(h) In turn, 13 departments advise or require 
their graduate instructors to visit lectures by stafi 
Members, for purposes of observing teaching pro- 
cedures, 

G) In 9 of the 26 departments, systematic evalua- 
tions of teaching success are made, at least once in a 
While, via student ratings or via grades earned by 


Students on all section examinations. 

3. What do you believe to be, or have you found to be 
the objections or obstacles to establishing a formal 
leac her-training program in your department? A wide 
Variety of answers was elicited here. They seem to 
reduce to the following. : ; 

Within the department: lack of staff interest. (8 
dep: and smacks 
of 


irt ments); formalizing undesirable, 
ae : . $ aH, 4 © a oe- 
e€ducation™ informal and individual arrange 
ments sounder and better (6); staff load already too 
heavy (5); students wouldn't stand for visitation 
3): c " aduz students 
(3); cheats undergraduates (2); graduate stu ler 


overloaded now (2); teaching is better learned on 
the job, as responsibility of hiring institution (2); 
too costly in money (2); seminar or colloquium 
experience sufficient (2); content of programs dif- 
ficult to decide (2); too many programs now (1). 

In addition, certain difficulties arise from relations 
with other divisions of the university: the school of 
education handles the field of higher education (2); 
the committee on instruction rules that such a pro- 
gram should be provided for all departments, not 
just one (1); lack of space for smaller sections to 
turn over to beginning teachers (1); administration 
does not want as part of the PhD program (1). 

In five institutions which reported no organized 
plans of their own, the department head indicated 
strong belief in the desirability of such training. In 
five other institutions, not including my own, plans 
are being made to institute teacher training in the 
near future, or a beginning is now being made. 

In summary, only a minority of departments are 
providing much regularised assistance to their pros- 
pective teacher PhD’s. But the great majority of 
the departments are nevertheless 


using them as 
teachers in one capacity or another (only one depart- 
ment head indicated an intention to cease this prac- 


tice and employ an entirely permanent staff except 
for routine : 


stantships). Furthermore, most de- 
partments leave teacher-preparation largely to a 
single staff member. This would not in itself be bad, 
if it were not probable that for lack of time he is 
forced to turn the responsibility back to the graduate 
students themselves. Finally, in only a few depart- 
ments is there any effort to ensure rounde 
ience for each prospective teacher, i. ; 
tend to be relatively specific and limited. 

This survey leads me to the opinion that 
psychologists are not doing what 


d exper- 


his duties 


academic 
they might to 
improve the skills of new teachers. Thus I 


am driven 
to consider the poss 


bility of formalizing training for 
college teaching, not out of reverence for for! 


mality 
but solely to develop a framework within which to 
ensure that training occurs and is reasonably com 
plete. I therefore turn to the arguments for and 


against such formalized programs. 
ARGUMENTS ABOUT FORMALIZED TEACHER TRAINING 
(1) Ht has been argued that whil 


e teacher training 
is valuable, graduate credit for 


it should not be given, 
According to this view, training for teaching is 


something like PhD German or elementary statistics 
the student should receive no cre 


dit for learning 
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the tools of his trade. But, during the PhD years, we 
do give credit for professional experience of various 
sorts in industrial, clinical and other branches of 
psychology. In part, we do this to motivate gradu- 
ate students to secure the experience, as well as to 
ensure that we evaluate and control the quality of 
work done. Equally, then, if training to be a 
teacher is desirable, should it not be worth graduate 
credit in some reasonable amount? This implies a 
planned procedure for sampling and grading teacher 
performance, as contrasted with informal, non-credit 
arrangements. o i , 

(2) It is argued that group training, as in seminars 
on teaching, is not a truly effective way to learn 
about teaching, i.e., this is how educational methods 
courses are handled and we should have no part of 
it. One can safely answer that a good deal depends 
on what is in the group training, and how it is 
handled. If anything can be done in a regularly 
scheduled small group, it is likely to be less expensive 
than individual arrangements. 

(3) It is argued that teacher training, added to an 
already crowded graduate student schedule, takes 
too much time away from “fundamental” or con- 
tent courses, or adds to the length of the period 
required for the PhD. Especially is it objected that 
our students should not spend time in speech train- 
ing. This simply brings up again the basic question of 
whether our prospective teachers are now learning 
all they should. If the answer is "No", we shall 
probably have to pay for training of this sort by 
yielding somewhere else in our requirements, In- 
cidentally, there are “outside” reasons why it should 
be worth the cost: (a) Improved skill at communicat- 
ing should help cure some of the afflictions of the 
seminars in which these same students participate, 
and of the paper-reading sessions and symposia at 
conventions. These, after all, are teaching situations, 
(b) Furthermore, one is goaded to learn more basic 
psychology while teaching than he does in almost any 
other circumstances. 

(4) It has been argued that the best way to learn 
how to teach is the informal way—talking with good 
teachers and observing them in action. But this 
seems to leave too much to chance and imitation. 
We know that good observation depends upon ap- 

propriate set -why leave this set to chance any more 
than we have to? Furthermore, visiting the under- 
graduate classroom of another instructor is all too 
aye in the American university. If, in lieu of this, 
a good instructor is observed only as he goes about 
his graduate teaching, the would-be teacher is not 
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necessarily observing what is appropriate for under- 
graduates. If he then merely imitates, he is not likely 
to be effective in his own classes. 

(5) It has also been argued that turning part of the 
undergraduate teaching load over to would-be teach- 
ers is an unethical way of getting cheap instructional 
help, and that the students are robbed. Yet, in 
most major graduate departments, undergraduates 
in fact are now often taught by graduate students, 
ethics or no, and the lower cost is beside the point 
anyway. Rather, the quality of teaching is the im- 
portant point. At the present time, where graduate 
students are put in charge of classes on their own, 
there is too little knowledge about how much the 
undergraduates are cheated— except when there are 
major revolts by students or griping which reaches 
the ear of the regular faculty. But, with adequate 
supervision, it seems likely that a group of teacher 
trainees, taking their task seriously, can put out as 
good a course as the average senior faculty member. 
Some evidence of this comes from student evalua- 
tions of instructors, provided privately by Professor 
William R. Wilson of the PW 
These evaluations 
quality and 


University of Washington- 
» of many aspects of the course 
Mi instructor performance, showed that 
beginning teachers held their own in comparison with 
regular faculty members who also participated in the 
Introductory course, 
peculiar to p 
ment, I 
the exter 


This would probably not be 
uget Sound. In summary of this argu- 
do not believe that much is known about 
nt of cheating on the part of the university 
when graduate assist 
undergradu 
conditions, 


ant instruction is provided for 
ates, but I do believe that, under prope" 
k they need not be cheated at all. 

(6) l'here is the argument that training and supet- 
vision should be the responsibility at the hiring 
institution, thus to Spread the costs and responsibili- 
Ens more widely. Similarly, then, one should argue 
E the costs of PhD training should be spread to the 

E institutions, but no one claims this. There i5 ? 
ere basic point, however: on the assumption that 
the liveliest intelle " 
graduate training 
In which te 


; 3l E 
ea that the hiring institut? 


1 point 


for training, : 
able 


ly-fledged PhD has understand 


ependence, After he has the syml 
More resist, 


desires for ind 
he will be 
he was in 


oly 


" s „hile 
ant to supervision than WP ; 
z a 
Further, we are prone to tre 


training, 


s> 
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him as an equal and not thrust ourselves upon 
him.ê 

(7) To the argument that we have too many pro- 
grams, and too heavy a load on staff members now, 
I can only reply that this seems part of our growing 
painsasa profession. Administrative ingenuity, some 
budget increases, and some re-assignment of teach- 


ing loads should gradually overcome this barrier. 
There is no special reason why teaching skills should 
be neglected in this process while other professional 
skills continue to be promoted aggressively. 

(8) Some persons who have considered the matter 
of training most thoughtfully advance the argument 
that, after all, we do not really know what is good 
teaching or bad, in the absence of criteria for student 
achievement or for instructor performance. This 
argument [ turn around: I say that a surprising 
amount is known, when experienced teachers put 
their analytical heads together, and it is better to 
use what we know than to await the day when we 
shall know every detail of what to advise. 

My attempts to answer these arguments should 
make fairly clear what I believe to be the reasons for 
instituting formally some kind and amount of teacher 
training prior to the PhD. The improvement of 
teaching is the obvious objective. Making it possible 
cially in the 


for teaching to be more rewarding, esp 
beginning, by making it more skillful, is exceedingly 
important also. And in the third place, for those who 
judge a man not by his teaching but by his research, 
if we can get a new instructor over the hump in his 
first teaching job with less cost in energy and time, 
he will more readily get his own research program 
Tolling. 


ESSENTIALS FOR A TEACHER-TRAINING PROGRAM 

I believe there are five essential ingredients in a 
leacher-training program, and if these are present, it 
doesn’t really matter what form the program takes. 
First, the trainee must have high motivation, for 
teaching and for learning how to teach. How may 
this be insured? Possibly by selecting only those who 
indicate a definite interest in teaching, rather than 
in the appointment or the money; by consistent 
faculty attention to their performance, giving en- 
COuragement and reassurance; by assigning them 
Sole Tesponsibility for a section or course of their 
Own — there's nothing like a class at 9:00 tomorrow 
to make a man work tonight. 

? Where psychologists are hired especially to participate 


în general education programs they skould be trained, in part 
at le i 


«ast, on the job (unless there is opportunity for experience 
ins 


uch programs within the training institution). 


Second, the trainee must have information about 
how to teach, and about higher education itself, 
insofar as this can be given in a realistic way. This 
is the place for a carefully planned seminar, which 
makes no gratuitous assumptions about correct and 
incorrect ways to teach, or about the generality of 
local mores. Certainly, in my experience, this seminar 
is most pointed and meaningful if the participants 
are actually teaching at the time, or are just about to 
begin teaching. Otherwise, it's just another academic 
course. As a further point, the prospective teacher 
must sooner or later learn the relationship of his 
specialty to the others he will have to live with. 

Third, the trainee should have actual experience 
in as many phases of teaching as possible: lecturing, 
discussion, demonstrations, examinations, counsel- 
ing, red tape, etc. Particularly is it desirable for him 
to get more experience than most graduate students 
do now in the primary tas 


s of lecturing and discus- 
sion leadership, and to learn what it means to be 
responsible personally and finally for the academic 
welfare of a class. 

Fourth, there should be provision for ensuring 
that the teacher trainee has adequate content back- 
ground in the area which he is to teach, and speech 
and voice adequacy. The former can be evaluated in 
part in terms of graduate course patterns, and the 
quality of work done in these courses: speech and 
voice can be evaluated in general by the psychology 
staff, perhaps re-trained in part by them, but may 
better be handled by a speech specialist as i 
tant. In both 


à consul- 
s, final evaluation depends upon 
observing the trainee in action in the classroom. 

This leads to the fifth essential, which is the 
stumbling block in most departments, 


real 
l suspect, 
and this is direct supervision of the teaching done by 
the trainee. For the protection of the undergr M 
and for adequate training, a regular st 
must take responsibility for visiting cla 


aduate, 
aff member 


sses regularly, 
seeing to it that weak points in technique, content or 


speech are remedied, and talking informally about 
teaching with those learning the trade, An import 
point here is that the supervisor 


ant 
can actually lend 
emotional support to the beginning teacher, He may 


also, in practice, arrange regular planning sessions 


to provide as much guidance as he deems advisable 


Such supervision not only costs money, but also takes 
time away from activities of the faculty member 


leading to greater renown. But, at the present time, 
as I see it, supervision is ihe pay-off 


training. 


in teacher 
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THE GENETICS CONTROVERSY AND THE PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL SCIENCES IN THE USSR 


RAYMOND 
Harvard U 


MERICAN psychologists will be interested 
to know that the controversy over genetic 
theory in the Soviet Union has spread to 

psychology and psychiatry. 

For about twenty years orthodox genetic theory 
has been under attack in the Soviet Union. The 
leader of the attackers, Trofim D. Lysenko, chal- 
lenges the gene constancy hypothesis, and main- 
tains that hereditary characteristics can be changed 
by human intervention (via the organism’s response 
to a changed environment) and that these changes 
will be passed on to succeeding generations.! In 
August 1948, Lysenko, who is president of the 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences, announced ina 
speech at that institute that his position had the 
official sponsorship of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, that there was no point in further 
discussion on this matter, and that the teachings of 
Weismann, Morgan, and Mendel were to be elimi- 
nated in Soviet genetics, 


A number of prominent 
scientists were relieved of their posts, and the work of 
at least one institute was terminated. Orbeli, who 
succeeded Pavlov as director of the Pavlov Institute, 
was relieved of his post as Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Biological Science in the Academy of Science 
(12). 

Articles spelling out the implications of the new 
line in genetics for various other disciplines appeared 
quickly in the journals of these disciplines, and the 
popular press heralded this "new triumph of Soviet 
science. 

1. Lysenko's genetics have impinged on psy- 
chology and psychiatry on varied occasions. A prom- 
inent psychologist. published a full length article 
on The most important problems of psychology in the 
light of the session of the Lenin all-union Academy 
of Agricultural Sciences (6). The director : 
Institute of Psychology in the Academy of P 
ical Sciences rose at the end of 


of the 
edagog- 
an address by the 


Further details of this position and of the history of the 
controversy can he found in items 2, 7, 4, 9, 10 and // in 


the bibliography 


H8 


A. BAUER 


niversily 


president of the Ac 


lemy and made a brief statement 
of the present deficiencies and future tasks of the 
science of ps 


hology (5). An unsigned editorial in a 
psychiatric journal on The Jlowering of Soviet pro- 
gressive science devoted several pages to an attack 
on Mendelian genetics and its proponents in psy- 
chiatry. Finally, the editor of the psychiatric journal 
of the Ministry of Health wrote an extended attack 
on one of his psychiatric colleagues —using the doc- 
trines of Lysenko as a text 


» As varied and as few 
as these articles are, a f 


airly clear picture seems to 
emerge, Their authoritative nature giv 
that they 


s assurance 
are representative. 

2. An explicit stand is taken that acquired charac- 
teristics are inherited. 


The Weismann 


ne Morganists make an artificial dis- 
tinction betwe 


en the material of inheritance and 


the rest of the body. ... This constitutes ‘pre- 
formism,’ and isan idealis reactionary conception 
Which 


s antiscientific and 
Progressive Mitchurin? 
asserts that a ch 
ordinary result 
under 


And: 


foreign to materialism. 
biology, on the other hand, 
ange in inherited qualities is the 
of development. of an organism 
vironmental conditions (/). 


particular 


According to creative Se viet D 


; arwinism, inheritance 
ls changed by the 


À accumulation of traits and char- 
ties, which the organism in the 
Course of generations (3). 


acqui 


In psychology, the possibility of purposeful genetic 
changes is heralded as an opportunity to crack the 
i of phylogenesi - A Professor Borovs i 
erated for having said «py. : i f ures 

‘ated for having said lhe inheritance of acquire 
traits is not possible" (6). His critic replies: 


The false, metaphysical] conce 


à i ption that inherited 
traits remain unch 


anged in the living organism is an 
n The Soviet press usually refers to Lysenko's theories ? 
LR genetics” in honor of the originator of that p? 

d "net X 
ion, I, V Mitchurin, a plant breeder who is compared z 
both Proponents 


«rent! 
and opponents (each with different inte? 
to Luther Burbank 


i G 


obstacle to the successful solution of a series of 
zoopsychological problems. This is particularly true 
of the important problem of instincts (0). 


A colleague argues in the same vein. 


We always discuss the problems of the development 
of the psyche of animals in our texts and specialized 
works. Yet the question of the mutability of instincts 
remains untouched. 

We do pitifully little to understand the role of his- 
torical social conditions in the development of the 
social consciousness of man (3). 


In psychiatry it is considered pessimism and fatal- 
ism to maintain that heredity cannot be changed. 
The reasoning is: If mental disorders are inherited, 
and nothing can be done to alter heredity, then one 
itive to eliminate mental disease. 


Ss 


can do nothing pos c 
S. H. Davidenkov i: singled out as a defender of this 
pessimistic position. He says that we must be con- 
tent with the alleviation that can be effected by 
training, “Since it is, naturally, impossible actively 


to influence the genotype of future generations" (4). 
His critic's comment is: 


There is no need to point out how useless the author's 
Practical conclusions are, since. Mendelian, Mor- 
Sanistic idealism excludes any practical usefulness 

in biological science (4). 

None of the writers who attack orthodox genetics 
make any actual suggestions of how genetic changes 
in response to environmental changes might be ef- 

^ fected, nor has concrete research in this problem been 
i Suggested, : : 

3. The reader of these articles gets the impression 
that the attack on gene constancy, while vigorous, 
May be somewhat formal, and that the writers are 
Primarily concerned with the effects of environment 
on the organism rather than with its genetic p 
lution. The strongest arguments are directed ogee! 
the position tha! abilities, traits, and mental diseases 

' “re inherited, rather than against the position that 
Inheritance is immutable. 
. l'or example, a psychologist is applauded for hold- 
| Ing 


: a ly the 
«site completely correct. notion that only 


@alomo- physical traits of the organism are fient 
These traits do not in themselves determine oe k 
one's abili Abilities are formed only kes y c 
“SS of development of appropriate — e 
quently, they are dependent on the we e 5) 
lions which make a given activity possible (0). 

The a reference to 


author follows this statement with 
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“the decisive role of training in the formation of the 
human personality." 


"Bourgeois p. vchology" is characterized as taking 
the point of view that the development of person- 
ality is mainly the unfolding of inherent qualities, 
This is contrasted with Soviet psychology, which: 


-.. holds that the basis of the psychic development 
of the child is the development of his concrete life 
relationships, and of his activity which is determined 
by the concrete conditions of his life, and by his 
training (6). 


In connection with the inheritance of mental dis- 
eases again, Davidenkov is as much pilloried for 
saying that they are inherited as he 
that inheritance is immutable. Thus, the following 
passage from his book is singled out: 


is for saying 


The role of external environmental influences must 
be considered secondary with regard to all the follow- 
ing (and here he mentions almost all the 


nosological 
forms of mental dis 


se, N.G.). These secondary 
influences may accelerate, retard, change the ap- 
pearance, and even be the precipitating causes of 
mental disorders. However, even if these external 
malinfluences were com pletely absent, the disease might 
well develop in its typical form. (Author's italics) (4). 


At another point, his critic comments on his theories: 
“Therefore, neither socio-economic conditions” nor 
education are taken into consideration as factors 
influencing higher nervous activity" (4). 
the article, underemphas 


Throughout 
on the effect of life ex- 
perience in the formation of neuroses, and of tri 
as effective prevention and therapy 
"fatalistic" or “idealistic.” 


aining 
are labelled as 
In general, none of these authors Moves on to any 
more strictly psychological problem than this general 
discussion of “heredity and environment.” However, 
one author, Leontiev, uses this discu 


ssion as a step- 
ping off place for making 


a few relatively general 
statements about the difference between Soviet and 
"bourgeois" | 
(D chology studies an 

generalized man," whereas Soviet psycholo 


chologies. Some of his points 
Bourgeois | 


are: 


"abstract, 
studies 
+ histori- 
(2) Bourgeois psychology 
regards man as the product of the 
forces external to him- heredity 
Soviet psychology sees him as 
internal to the psyche? working 


a concrete man who is the product of specitic 
cal social circumstance 


interaction of two 
and environment. 
a result of forces 
themselves out in a 


* These forces are not like the "internal" forces with which 
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social context. (3) Bourgeois psychology looks on 
development as primarily the expression of innate 
characteristics, while the Soviets consider develop- 
ment to be preeminently a social phenomenon. Q 
Bourgeois psychology is abstract, academic, and with- 
drawn from practical problems. Soviet psychology 
is concrete and practical. All these points are old-hat 
as far as Soviet psychology is concerned, and they 
are introduced into this article in much the spirit 
that a Fourth of July orator routinely takes his 
stand against political sin. 

We see that these writers insist simultaneously 
that inheritance is mutable, and that inheritance is 
not important. These two lines of argument might, 
at first glance, seem to be contradictory in spirit. 
What they have in common is a similarity of attitude 
toward the possibility of man changing the world, 
and changing himself. Both positions maintain that 
it is fatalistic to admit limitations on what can be 
done in either training or therapy. 

Science in the Soviet Union has become pro- 
gressively less empirical in its search for laws. The 
two criteria which are most important in the evalua- 
tion of a scientific generalization are practical fruit- 
fulness, and ideological correctness. When there is a 
conflict between these two demands, it varies with 

the circumstance which is given priority. "Scienti- 
fic truth” is not sought in abstraction. One*of our 
authors says: 


Psychology is being converted from a science which 
states and analyzes the psychic processes and the 
psychic characteristics of the individual into a science 
for changing them, and into a science of the laws of 
transformation (6). 


Another writer is even more explicit on the relation- 
ship of theory and practice: 


Our basic deficiency in this regard is that we do not 
start out with practice, but we try ‘post factum’ to 
apply our results to practice (5). 


Lysenko's triumph in the genetic controversy is 
considered by most critics to be a result of his 
practical success as a plant breeder, and indeed it is 
sail in the Soviet press that "the strongest side of 
Mitchurin theory is its effectiveness." Certainly, the 


bourgeois p ychology" is reputedly concerned. The latter 
are "innate" characteristics, while the internal forc es of the 
Soviet psychologist are internalized manifestations of the 


dynamics of society. They are developed by and in society 
and thes seek their resolution in and from society. 


empirical soundness of his theory is at best question- 
able. Primarily it is a programatic statement, the 
nub of which is revealed in such passages as the 
following: 


The Mendelian-Morganists, who proclaim that 
hereditary alteration, or ‘mutations’ as they are 
called, are ‘indefinite,’ presume that such alterations 
canncl be predicted as a matter of principle. We have 
here a peculiar conception of unknowability 

On the whole, living nature appears to the Morganists 
as a medley of fortuitous, isolated phenomena, without 
any necessary connections and subject to no laws. 
Chance reigns supreme (8, p. 59). 


It is the attitude toward the lawfulness of events, 
I think, as much as anything, that won official 
approval for his position. His rejection of “chance” 
in nature must not be interpreted as a simple in- 
sistance on determinism. An ideology that pem 
will and initiative as does the contemporary Soviet 
doctrine is not primarily interested in determinism 
per se. It is interested in man’s ability to make hi 
own destiny, and it rejects indeterminacy (except 
in man himself) as being a statement of limitation 
on his powers. Soviet science, to use their own term 
is “optimistic.” 

The reader will raise the question: what is the 
practicality of a theory that is empirically invalid? 
The Soviet point of view can be understood if we use 
analogy from linguistics. A word may be considere 
either from the standpoint of its meaning (semantics 
or from the standpoint of its effect on the listene" 
(pragmatics). We are primarily concerned with the 
meaning of theories, and they are more concerned 
with the “effect” of these theories on the people 
who use them and on the other people in the society: 
It must not be assumed, however, that such pr9 
gramatic statements are absent in our disciplines: 
When we say, for example, “everything that "e 
can be measured,’ i 
statement of fact 
followed out, 


um . hasa 
we do not mean this so much 2. 


P M be 
» à$ we mean it as a program to: 


; : re 
However, we exercise much m° 


stri aem 
ii empirical control on our statements. : 
j : F 
A last question to be considered is that of the lon? 
r > : A 
un effect of the Lysenko controversy on psycholog 


*The question of the ical 


inedia, eal practicality and. dee 
: i ys 5 position is peripheral to this argum 
and the discussion of this problem h: used dn 
and confused by political feeling on both sides that it woul 
be fool-hardy to embark on so needless and perilous ame 
cursion. The only point that needs to be made here is UY 


su ers enko i 3 
s pporters of L enko in the USSR seem to be only secon 
concerned with his theoretic 


as been so inf 


larilY 


al soundness 
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It seems almost impossible that psychologists will 
not give lip service to the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics. Yet, it seems highly probable, that 
in practice this doctrine will be used mainly as 
a further argument for stressing the importance of 
training in the development of the individual. After 
all, whether acquired traits are transmitted or not 
they must be developed in order to be acquired. 
And, once acquired, whether through training or 
changed heredity, training must be maintained. If 
heredity is a function of environment, any relaxation 
of training would result in a deterioration of in- 
herited traits, thus necessitating further training- 
and so on around the circle. Obviously, the burden 
in this 
training. 


stem of explanation must rest always on 


The genetics controversy does not add anything 
fundamentally new to Soviet psychology. Psychol- 
ogy had its own "Lysenko controversy" in 1930, 
when the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party issued a. proclamation abolishing the testing 
movement in psychology. This step crystalized a 
trend that had been under way since 1930. In simp- 
lest terms, this trend was one toward a more pur- 
posive and a more plastic model of man, with an ever 
increasing emphasis on the extent to which man can 
be trained, and the extent to which he is responsible 
for his own fate. This tendency in psychology was 
essentially a reflection of the problems of social 
control and demands for the effective use of man- 


power that resulted from rapid economic expansion. 

In this trend, positing that genetic change can be 
I g E £ 

planned is no more than the last, logical step. 
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EMBERSHIP standards and the proce- 
dures for the evaluation of applicants 
have been a frequent cause for complaint 

and suggestion by APA members to the Policy and 
Planning Board. In this third article, we shall there- 
fore consider some principal facets of the problem. 
They can be classified into two broad surfaces: (1) 
policy problems and (2) problems of administration 
and interpretation of membership requirements. Be- 
fore considering them, we shall review present mem- 
bership requirements. 

Under the present By-Laws of APA there are 
three classes of members: Fellows, Associates, and 
Life Members. The latter have to be sixty-five years 
of age and members of APA for twenty years. 

Fellows. Prior to 1945, the requirements for Fellow 
included “acceptable published research of a psycho- 
logical character beyond the doctoral degree." 
Under the By-Laws adopted in 1945, to this require- 
ment was added an alternative: "four years of ac- 
ceptable professional experience subsequent to the 
granting of the doctoral degree." In 1948, the mem- 
bership approved an amendment which eliminated 
the first alternative and substituted: "five years of 
acceptable professional experience subsequent to the 
granting of the doctoral degree." Fellows must have 
prior membership as an Associate and be persons 
who are primarily engaged in the advancement of 
psychology as a science and as a profession. 

The Council of Representatives has the power to 
designate further standards for Fellows, a preroga- 
tive which it has not yet exercised. Divisions may 
also require higher standards for Fellows than those 
set by the By-Laws and the Council. Some Divisions 
have exercised this prerogative. Consequently, as 
we pointed out in the September article, it is easier 
to become a Fellow in some Divisions than in others. 
And, it will be noted, to become a Fellow of APA one 
has to be approved as a Fellow by one of the Divi- 
sions. Except for Charter Fellows, as of 1945, there 
are no "Fellows of APA” as such; rather, there are 
Fellows in designated Divisions. 


-Associales'. A person may become an Associate 
(Divisional membership is not required) by meet- 
ing any one of the following four sets of requirements: 
(1) possession of a PhD, primarily in psychology; (2) 
completion of two years of graduate work in psy- 
chology and at time of application. devoting full 
time to work in psychology; (3) completion of one 
year of graduate work and one year of professional 
work in psychology, and at time of application de- 
voting full time to work in psychology; or (4) having 
such distinction as renders the nomince eligible "107 
sufficient reason”. 


POLICY PROBLEMS 


The standards for membership should be deter- 
mined in the light of the objectives of the Associa- 
tion, which are “to advance psychology as a $ ience: 
as a profession, and as a means of promoting human 
welfare." If the standards let in persons whose mem- 
bership does not serve any of these objectives, 0T if 
they keep out persons whose membership would 
sufficiently promote any one of these objectives 
then. either the standards or the evaluating proc / 
dures should be changed. Or should the objectives 
themselves be reconsidered? 

Do APA objectives mean that membership in the 


Association should be a symbol of a minimum lev 


s Š at 
of professional attainment? Or do they mean tha 
3 © 3 ather 
the purposes of APA are served by bringing togethe 
into a national org com- 


anization persons who have : 
mon professional problems and goals? If the forme" 


then membership in APA should be thought of as 2 


kind of accreditation in psychology standards for 
membership should be well defined, and applicant? 


"n y en 

should be carefully screened, If the latter, the 
1 z 39 
During the past several months, we have received num” 
ous requests from non-Divisional Associates for inform 
about how to become a membe: 


ation 


r of a Division. Such - 
members should send their requests to the Secretaries ol 7 
respective Divisions in which they are interested. The gs 
taries for 1949-1950 will be published in the next issue o! thi 
Journal. 
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membership in APA, as in the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, should be thought 
of as a joining with others to finance publications 
and attain divers ends that are formulated from 
time to time as occasions arise. An organization of 
this latter type does not imply high standards for 
membership and the “accreditation” of members at 
any particular level of competency. 

Now which kind of organization should APA be? 
Or should it be one rather than the other? It is ob- 
vious that APA is not now completely one or the 
other. In practice, APA combines the implications 
of both types of organizational structure, and a cer- 
lain amount of conflict is therefore inevitable. Per- 
haps self-contradiction is wanted. Consistency is 
alleged to be the “hobgoblin of little minds". Tf a 
real problem exists here, maybe it is one of emphasis 
within the framework of a compromise. 


If we give more emphasis to the first. implication 


of membership, i.e., as a kind of professional accredi- 
tation, then we must consider such policy question 
as the following: 

What should the levels of professional competency 
and attainment be? 

What should the requirements of the lowest level 
be? 

Should membership requirements for different at- 
tainment levels conform to levels of accreditation of 
ABEPP and other certifying agencies, as for exam- 
ple, with respect to the following paired categories: 
Diplomate Status and Fellowship in APA; 

APA or State accreditation and Associateship in 
APA? 

Is there a. place for psychological technicians in 
APA and should they be accredited as such, either 
by APA or by legal means? 

What do different levels of attainment mean intra- 
Professionally? Are the same levels applicable to the 
Clinician, the teacher, the researcher? 

Should all APA members be identified as Fellows 
or Associates in particular Divisions in order to 
show what kind of psychologists they are? Or should 
it be possible to be a "Fellow of APA" as in the case 
of Associates, who do not have to belong to any 
Division? 


Since Associates vote and control in some degree 
APA policies, should they be elected in accordance 
With more rigorous standards? Or should there be 
More limited suffrage? 

. If more emphasis is given to the second implica- 
tion of membership, i.e., to APA asa national com- 


2 


munity of fellow professionals, then we need to con- 
sider questions like the following: 

Should a further great increase in number of mem- 
bers be encouraged? With nearly as many students 
in training as there are present members of APA, 
should we have less rigorous standards after 1950 
and try to recruit additional thousands of new mem- 
bers, and thereby obtain further financial support 
for APA journals, the Central Office, and the activi- 
ties of the Divisions and other units of APA? 

Should we encourage state organizations to en- 
force high standards of membership, seek legisla- 
tion for the protection of the public from unqualitied 
persons, and let APA serve primarily as a national 
fellowship, paper-reading society of American psy- 
chologists? 

Perhaps we would prefer to emphasize both types 
of membership organization and go forward in oppo- 
site directions simultaneously, by using the Fellow 
class to serve one objective and the Associate, the 
other. 


PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
OF INTERPRETATION 


Regardle 


of what emphasis will be adopted and 
continued for APA as a national organization of 


psychologists, administrative problems will arise 
from the impact of large numbers. During the past 
five years these problems have been intensitied be- 
cause of the thousands of membership applications 
received. APA's total membership has more than 
doubled since 1942. 

Administrative problems increase as more empha- 
sis is placed on the enforcement of rigorous member- 
ship standards. Problems of interpretation also in- 
crease. For example, two variables in the present 
requirements for Fellowship make for complications 
and difficulties in the evaluation of applicants: (1) 
"a doctor's degree based in part upon a psychological 
dissertation conferred by a graduate school of recog- 
nized standing," and (2) "five years of acceptable 
professional experience." When is a di 


rtation psy- 
chological? Which are the graduate schools of re 


nized standing? How are the little known ones 


cog- 
here 


and the foreign universities abroad to be evaluated? 


What is acceptable experience? 


Should the attempt be made to make these re- 
quirements more specific? Or should we accept in- 
consistency and try to systematize and strengthen 
the techniques of evaluation? 


(Continued on page 125) 
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Un 


ing hospital receives many referrals from other serv- and seminars in psychiatry and neurology. Interns 
ices and clinics within the hospital such as orthope- attend conferences conducted by members of other 
dics, medical, surgical, pediatric and dermatological. hospital departments. They will be acquainted with 
Thus, opportunity is provided for experience witha the techniques involved and implied in such proce- 
large variety of cases involving the relation of emo- dures as shock therapy, drug therapy, electroen- 
tional difficulties to bodily processes and the effects cephalography and hypnosis. 
of physical illness on mental states. 

In addition to the excellent clinical training facili- 


THE U. S. ARMY’S SENIOR PSYCHOLOGY 
STUDENT PROGRAM 


STAFF, CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY BRANCH, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Through the Senior Psychology Student Program, 
the Army will meet its needs for a peacetime nucleus 


HE Department of the Army recently has university completing his PhD requirements. Dur- 


announced The Surgeon General's Senior 

Psychology Student Program under the pro- 
curement objective for Medical Service Corps Allied 
Scientists. This program is outlined in a Department 
of the Army Special Regulation 605-60-40, 16 May 
1949. 

The program will be of interest to all graduate 
students in the field of clinical psychology and psy- 
chophysiology and, because of its implications, to 
all members of the psychology profession. 

The Medical Department of the Army is inter- 
ested in procuring seventy-six male clinical psycholo- 
gists and psychophysiologists who have completed 
the Ph.D. degree and are interested in a Regular 
Army career as a commissioned officer in the Allied 
Scientist group of the Medical Service Corps. 

Applications for training will be received from 
graduate students in clinical psychology and psy- 
chophysiology who: 

1. Are male citizens of the United States. 

2. Are not less than twenty-one nor more than 
twenty-nine and one-half years of age at the time of 
application. 

3. Have completed at least two years of graduate 
work leading to the PhD degree in clinical psychology 
or psychophysiology and are matriculated in a 
recognized university at the time of application. 

The Army's psychology training program was for- 
mulated by the Clinical Psychology Branch of the 
Surgeon General's Office with the aid of Wayne 
Dennis, William A. Hunt, Carlyle F. Jacobsen, 
james G. Miller and David 


nakow, all of whom are 
Expert Consultants in Clinical Psychology to the 
Surgeon General of the Army. 

The program works in the following manner, The 
graduate student who has completed two full ac 
demic years toward the doctorate in clinical psy- 
chology or psychophysiology at a university 


a- 


ac- 
cre lite] under the program applies for a commission 


as a Second Lieutenant, Medical Service Corps Re- 
serve, and for continuation of his academic training 
for two years while on active duty. For two years 
the student may continue to be matriculated at his 
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ing this period he receives the pay and allowances 
of a Second Lieutenant ($3184.00 yearly if married 
and $2950.00 yearly if unmarried in addition to the 
other economic benefits which go with active mili- 
tary service). Out of his salary he pays his own 
tuition and other fees. If he is currently receiving 
benefits under Public Law 346, 78th Congress (Gl 
Bill of Rights"), he may continue to receive all such 
benefits other than the subsistence allowance. After 
the student receives his degree he must apply for 
and, if accepted, he receives a First Lieutenancy i" 
the Regular Army Medical Service Corps. 

The first year of training under the program» 
which is usually the third year of graduate work, !5 
the internship year for the clinical psychology stu 
dent and the research year for the psychophysiology 
student. : 

For the clinical psychology student, the third 
graduate year is an approved internship on the neu- 
ropsychiatric service of an Army General Hospital. 
After successful completion of the internship yea" 
the Clinical psychology student returns to his unive- 
sy to complete the work for his doctorate. i 
__ The program of the clinical psychology internship 
35 arranged so that the doctoral candi.late receives» 
as Shakow (4) says, 


IM à i a 
direct personal contact witl 
human material.” 


i The training is conducted on the 
Neuropsychiatric Services of Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C.; Fitzsimons General 
Hospital, Denver, Colorado; and Letterman General 
Hospital, San Vrancisco, California. i 
— hemes Hospital treats not only en 
of all ages, Th ut their female and male dependen. 
material Mri, the intern has a variety of tali 
Which si hich to work, The training hospita a 
all services L Pproximately 2000 patients eph ; 
ieee reat from 200 to 250 patients on © ne 
P Curopsychiat rie Services in addition t? t ii 
in the Outpatient clinics. These er 


ach 


patient load 
Pitals provide a € 
research " à rich source of teaching, clinical, jo 
chiatry re In. clinical psychology, neuropsj 
M ng 2 :] A p^ . 

B the Psychodynamics of behavior- s 

^hiatri 3 . tra 
Sychiatric service of the Army t 


e neuroz 


ties afforded at Letterman, Fitzsimons and Walter of highly trained clinical psychologists and ps 
Reed General Hospitals, these installations have 
been selected for internship training in clinical psy- 
chology because they are accredited by the American 
Board of Psychiatry and Neurology for residency 
training in psychiatry and neurology and they are 
staffed by Chiefs of the Neuropsychiatric Service 


who are certified in psychiatry by the Board. 


The internship period includes training and experi- 


ence in counseling and therapy based on approved 
Psychological techniques. Also, in this period, train- 
ing is provided in the administrative aspects of the 
clinical psychologist's job. 

Each student is expected to participate in a re- 
Search project after he has been at the hospital ap- 
Proximately three months. The student may select 
a topic which will fit the research requirement for 
the doctoral dissertation. 

During the internship year the student will not 
receive formalized instruction since this is provided 
by the university at which he is matriculated. How- 
ever, the program includes attendance at neuropsy- 
chiatric teaching conferences, diagnostic conferences 


physiologists. Additionally, it will contribute to the 
professional training of a group of vitally needed 
psychologists; further, it will aid in alleviating the 
critical shortage which exists in our national pool of 
scientists. 

Further information may be obtained from the 
Department of the Army, Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Washington 25, D. C., Attention: Clinical Psy- 
chology Branch. 
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POLICIES AND PLANS OF THE APA: 
Ill. MEMBERSHIP STANDARDS 
(Continued from page 423) 


Should a standing membership committee be cre- 
ated for the express purpose of evaluating all appli- 
Cations for APA membership? 

Should the number of sponsors be increased and 
Should the endorsement forms require longer and 
More searching comments about the applicant? 

Should applicants for membership be required to 
Submit an official transcript of their records? 

Should APA have a registrar to examine appli- 
Cants’ transcripts, the standing of colleges and 
Courses where training has been received, etc.? 


EPILOGUE 


From the foregoing it is apparent that APA prob- 
€ms are in part a function of the type of member- 


ship organization we wish to stress as the essence of 
APA. Should the emphasis be the one, or the other, 
or do we like inconsistency? Should the emphasis 
continue to be in both directions at once: accredita- 
tion of individuals and also a large companionship 
organization? 

Will APA goals be more readily achieved if we 
consistently work within a framework of a du 
of organization? Or will they be more like 
complishment if we try to resolve 


al type 
ly of ac- 
à choice-point in 


3 rather than the 
other, and then strive for consistency within the 


chosen structuralized field of operation? 


favor of one organizational type 
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Permission to Quote from Scientific Articles 
Tase "eas NM incident to the preparation and re- 
dis ul exiboda. the writer has T E E 

5 i f exasperation, by ands 
~~ id adobe dina mace de to cite all quota- 
pentane ud ARPG even when the citations stem from 
e : » ir ical Faull; and he has repeatedly een 
pede viai y of pestering editors or authors for 
oS ae ons. It is eminently proper that permis- 
zs burn from the holders of copyrights in the 
sion T a books in which the publishers and the 
ee E vital financial stakes; but it is, in the 
is a cribe, a wholly useless gesture in the case 
"ms des in scientific journals in which the financial 
E oe i esbeible, In general, the journals pay noth- 
se P scientific contributions and such contributions 
d dene direct emoluments to the Sitter Mortem 
according to the unwritten code of ethics among a nti- 
fic writers in effect from time immemorial, the right to 
quote Trom one’s colleagues has always been 


freely 
granted as a matter of course, provided due acknowledg- 
gra as a 


ments are made in the text. Obviously so 


: one of the 
greatest rewards that comes to any 


ientific worker is 
to find that other writers have seen fit to refer to his 


contributions. Scientific advancement is dependent upon 
such free exchange of ideas, Why put writers to the irk- 


some, time-consuming trouble of writing for rights which 


are granted as a matter of course? I have never met with 
a refusal. 

To remove this annoyance the 
that all journals in psychology, 
and medicine adopt the sensible 

ental Hygiene, as give 
Men yg 


writer would Suggest 
education, sociology, 
pattern followed py 
n on the front cove f 

“Though all articles in this mag: are copyrighted, 
others may quote them freely provided appropri 
credit is given to Mental Hygiene,” 

The general adoption of this 


T page: 
azine 


policy by technical 


journals will save scientific writers an immense amount 


of needless and useless detail 


J. E. WALLACE 
Upsala College 
The Development of a Psychological Cult 
To the Editor: 
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The Keller-Schoenfeld description of t he 


new Columbia 
Callasecurifeulum: tm psychology js 


a cause for Concern 


py ox 7 
— wey 
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‘stem and 
I hope that other colleges do not adopt de cni 
that Columbia will take steps to avoid the wes sip 
I foresee. The requirement by a department al adhe as 
to any system of thought in its courses, be iW ne 
structuralism, neo-Thomistic humanism, or rp * 
eventually results in an inbred department =e ollier 
isolation from the rest of the science and from o 
disciplines. e 
The mechanics of this process are very simple dn wa 
consequences probably unavoidable, One starts w halí- 
or three enthusiasts to man the basic courses. - 
dozen graduate student 


3 they 
assistants are needed, and the 
rses are added t 
soon become converts, As more courses are add 
System, more staff is needed. 
siders will not t 


Position they 


Now inbreeding begins. pd 
ake a job which requires LENE it 
do not support. The American i lom- 
teacher is too fixed in the tradition of academic Le 
This forces a local choice from among the bright Y‘ 

converts who have 
courses, 
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CHANGES IN APA RULES 


Annually, the rules by which the Association 
operates, and hence rules affecting APA members 
and the operation of the central office, are changed 
slightly by the Board of Directors and the Coun- 
cil of Representatives. This year the immediate 
changes are: i uM 

The personnel placement service w'll in the future 
restrict its services to Associates and Fellows of the 
American Psychological Association. This action 
of the Board of Directors is in line with that of 
many other organizations. It means that the people 
who pay for the service through their dues will 
receive the benefits. In addition, the rule will re- 
sult in a list of registrants who are better qualified 
to accept the positions offered, since about two- 
thirds of these positions require candidates with a 
level of training approximating the PhD. 

The American Psychologist receives manuscripts 
from APA officers, boards, committees and divi- 
sions, from division officers and committees, from 
related psychological organizations, and from in- 
dividuals. Since it is the professional journal of the 
Association it is expected to publish all the Asso- 
ciation's official papers. But with manuscripts 
coming from such a variety of sources it is some- 

times difficult to know what is “official” and to 
be given precedence. The Board therefore gave the 
editor specific instruction that he should print those 
papers mentioned for publication in the By-laws 
or ordered printed by the Council of Representa- 
tives. At the same time they ruled that he could, 
at his discretion, reject any other papers. 


THE APA'S PUBLICATION BUSIN 


S 

The ten psychological journals owned by the 
APA constitute the Association's chief source of 
revenue, its principal item of expense, and the 
means of earning money with which to finance 
other Association activities, In all three of these 
respects, the 


journals have been going through a 
period of mar 


zed expansion during recent years, 
Table 1 shows the total number of volumes of 
all journals printed in each of the last ten y 


ears, 
The increase 


nas come partly from the acquisition 
s. Partly it has resulted from growth 
of the Association itself. And partly it has resulted 
from increases in the number of subscriptions by 


of new journa 


libraries, hospitals, business concerns, and individ- 
uals other than APA members. These nonmember 
subscriptions range from six per cent of the total 
subscription list of the American Psychologist to 
42 per cent of the subscriptions to the Journal of 
Applied Psychology. 

Along with the growth in circulation, there has 
been a steady increase in the income derived from 
the journals and a parallel increase in the cost of 
producing and distributing them. Table 2 shows 
the total income and total expense for the ten years 
ending with 1948, the last year for which final 
figures are available. During these ten years the 
journals netted a total of $71 ,160 for the APA, but 
the annual amounts varied from a net profit of 
over thirty-seven thousand dollars to a net loss of 
over five thousand, 

The worst year in the journals’ financial history 
was 1946. Wartime price controls began to be fe 
moved. The cost of printing started to soar. The 
journals started operating at a loss. And the great- 
est increase in circulation of any year of the Asso- 
ciation’s history multiplied the loss into a deficit 
of $5,144.32. This loss was offset by dues pay- 
ments and by the fact that the newly-created 
Washington office in its first year was not as €* 
pensive as anticipated. The J 
therefore raise prices for 1947. That year the jour 
nals operated with a net loss of less than two 
thousand dollars, But further increases in printing 
Charges made a larger loss for 1948 seem likely’ 
The Council of Representatives therefore increase’ 
dues by $2.50 per member and increased the price 


of club subscriptions to the 
cre 


nol 


ssociation did 1 


journals. Those s 
ases brought the journals back into the black: 
and this time the profit w 


Wee i arge 
. as multiplied by à larg 
Increase in circul 


ation so that 1948 ended with ? 
Surplus of $37,511.94. Approximately fourtee? 
thousand of this amount was from the norm? 
operation of the journals; i 
thousand came from the 
back issues of the journ 
not an operating profit 


the other twenty 


> — ad 
sale of single copies al 


al. This latter amount w 
; it came from the sale © 
assets accumulated and paid for in earlier year® 
Preliminary figures for 1949 indicate that this yea" 
will also end with a profit, but probably a smalle" 
one than did 1948. i 


T Iner8ae ` = in 
The increased Income and expenses shown i 
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Table 2 are partly the natural result of the Asso- 
ciation's growth. Partly they are due to the ac- 
quisition of new journals. The Journal of Applied 
Psychology, the Journal of Consulting. Psychology, 


the American Psychologist, and the Journal of 


Com parative and Physiological Psychology were all 
added during these years. But part of the total 
increase in expense is sheer increase in the cost of 
printing. Prices remained fairly stable from 1939 
through 1945, with relatively small increases for 


TABLE 1 
Total number of volumes of all APA journals printed in the 
years 1940 to 1949 


YEAR TOTAL VOLUMES PRINTED 
1940 11,560 
1941 12,900 
1942 14,350 
1943 | 18,150 
1944 20,200 
1945 400 
1946 32,700 
1947 41,650 
1948 46, 500 
1949 56,500 


TABLE 2 . 
Income and expense for APA journals from 1939 through 1948 


YEAR TOTAL INCOME TOTAL EXPE NSE PROFIT OR Loss 
1935 $40,200 $30,454 $ 836 
1940 42,459 38.415 4,04 
1941 46,013 30,532 6,481 
1942 44,499 39.743 4,756 
1943 46,756 48,42. | —1,980 
1944 61,817 44712 | 17,135 
1945 61.791 31.829 | 9.90) 
1946 75,000 80.204 | —5.HH 
19AT 110.631 112.467 | — 1,836 
1948 165,208 127.786 2 
Total. . 2| $71.760 


Some journals. But beginning in 1946 costs began 
to go up rapidly. Here are two examples: The 
uly, 1949 issue of the Psychological Bulletin cost 
$1,644.24 to print. Editorial work, mailing, and 


la i "pn bears 3 

P ndling subscriptions and records are not included 
n this figure, 
Costs prey: 
Was print 
all 


Had this issue been printed at the 
ailing in 1941, the first year the Bulletin 
ed by the present printer, the printing 
Would have been $786.79, less than half the 


al bill, The September, 1949 issue of the Psy- 
chological 


actu 


Abstracts cost $1,898.19 to print. Again, 


handling and distribution costs are not included. 
Had this issue of the Abstracts been printed at 
1940 prices the bill would have been $995.41, only 
slightly over half the actual figure. 

Table 3 shows the cost of printing and distribut- 
ing a single subscriber's issues of each of four of the 
journals for a year. The cost per volume of the 
Psychological Abstracts, the Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, and the Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology decreased fairly steadily from 
1939 to 1944 or 1945. Such decreases are what one 
ordinarily expects; larger volume means lower unit 
costs. But then printing prices began to go up 
rapidly enough to overcome the advantages of in- 
creased circulation. From 1945 or 1946 on, the cost 


TABLE 3 


Cost per single volume of publishing four journals for the years 
1939 through 1948 


YEAR ABSTRACTS BULLETIN, ABNORMAL 

1930 $1.82 $4.09 $6.94 
1940, 1.70 3.22 4.87 
1941 1.70 2.50 3.38 
1942 aris 2.02 2.40 
1943 | 1.79 2.53! 2.04 
1944 1.82 1.82 2.19 
1945 7 1.86 1.59 2.29 
1946 3.72 1.62 2.72 2.74 
1047 3.29 1.42 2.78 3.47 
1048. | 3.89 1.70 2.77 4.75 


! In. 1943 the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 
published a Clinical Supplement as an extra issue, which in- 
creased the cost. 


per single volume has been rising. In the Psycho- 
logical Bulletin a third variable was involved. The 
number of pages per volume was increased during 
the war and decreased after it. The net result of 
this change plus the increased circulation and 
printing charge was a reasonably constant cost 
per volume. 

Table 4 illustrates a differunt aspect of APA 


publication history. For a number of 
members have been able to subscribe to (t 
nals at considerably reduced r à 


ates, In 1048 
ber could subscribe to eight 


Applied, Comparative, Consulting, 
Monographs, Review, and the 4 
of Psychology) for $20.00 lt cost the APA $21.01 
to print and distribute these journals to e 
Scriber. In 1949 the suba ription 
bers remains at 820,00; the 


üch sub- 
price to mem 
production cost will be 


years the 
we Jour- 
: a mem- 
Journals { lbnormal, 
Experimental, 
lmierican Jour nal 
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close to twenty-three dollars. The Association is 
able to sell the journals to members at a loss be- 
cause the Association receives additional revenue 
from library subscriptions at standard rates, from 
advertising, and from the sale of back issues of the 
journals. The loss, however, cannot be so great 
that it is not offset by these other sources of in- 
come, unless we dip into reserves. As shown in 
Table 4, that is why it was necessary to raise the 
club-subscription price in 1948. The 1947 rate of 
$13.00 was too far below the cost. 


TABLE 4 


Subscription price for APA members and cost of publishing 
journals in Club Group A 


SUBSCEIETIDN: TOTAL COST OF 


YEAR PRICE rae PUBLISHING CLUB A 

1947 $13.00 $20.92 

1948 20.00 21.61 

1949 20.00 22.79 (Estimated) 


Present trends in growth of membership, in 
circulation figures, and in printing prices indicate 
these probabilities for the next few years. 

1. Total circulation of the journals will continue 
to increase. The increase will be greatest for the 
three journals that go to all members, the Amer- 
ican Psychologist, the Abstracts, and the Bulletin, 
The increase will be next greatest for the Journal 
of Consulting Psychology because of its usefulness 
to the growing number of clinical psychologists, 
Next in amount of increase will probably come the 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology and the 
Journal of Applied Psychology. The increases will 
be smallest for Comparative, Experimental, 
Monographs. 

2. Circulation to non-members will not inc 
as much in the next few years as it h 


and 


rease 
as since the 
war. New subscriptions are being received regu- 
larly, and some of the foreign subscriptions lost 
during the war are being resumed, but these in- 
creases are already being at least partially offset 


by non-renewals of subscriptions by Veterans Ad 
5 Ad- 


ministration and other federal agencies, 

3. The cost of printing will probably 
crease as rapidly as it has during the p 
years. Paper prices have reached a te 
bility. Wage rates in the printing t 


not in. 
Past three 
mporary sta. 
rades are 


un- 
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certain. In some of the plants which we use, the 
unions are asking for higher wage scales. At the 
same time, a number of printing plants are be- 
ginning actively to seek business instead of turn- 
ing it away as they were a year or two ago. Price 
increases are difficult to enforce when incentives 
are offered to attract new business, and already 
some competitive bidding for our journals is be- 
ginning to develop. 

In the midst of these uncertainties, one additional 
expense is definite. The work involved in editing 
a journal makes it difficult to find members will- 
ing to serve as editors. The Council of Represen- 
tatives last month instructed the Washington office 
to relieve the editors of as much as possible of their 
work. They will continue to be responsible for the 
selection of manuscripts and for correspondence 


with authors over major changes in manuscript? 
But preparing the manuscripts for the printer. 
making up the issues, and reading proof will B 
ecome a function of the APA office. The Assoc 
tion will have to pay for work which in the past 
the editors have given without pay. The cost ° 
Producing the journals will obviously. increase 
Additional office personnel will be necessary imme 
diately and additional rent will become necessary 
later. We can make room for a while by pushing 


desks together. But es to 


A as the Association continu 
grow, its office and staff will grow also, and m 
quarters will be 
Whatever changes we may make in the is 
of our Publication program, the APA is m 
publications business and will probably SY 
that business imd 
three-fourths of the p 
management occu de 
time of the st 
from the 


come nec 


sary. Hm 
i tails 


the 
in 


The journals provide approxi" 
Association's income.” 
pies some sixty per cent ol 
aff of the Wa 
journals h 


ciation’s ace 
1 Mas accumulated reserve of $118,336.31: 
)bviously the 


Not for the 
of the finan 


E 2 3 aa mte 
/ journals exist for their CO" all 
T x "m «e DL * 
T earnings. The whole purpose ‘ 


EM , jou" 
nals bet cial arrangements is to allow the eile 
functi ter to serve their educational and scit" ugh 
ONS Je ` 5 
ns. Yet they must be managed well en? le 

to remain SOLAN Chex. era vho 
Ker s Solvent. Since they belong to the V "m 
“sociation, T hay ‘ TIE ) : 
` ave writte s account t val 

the membe itten this accou ntia 


i HM sta 
75 up-to-date on their fairly subst 


ublicati 
public ations business 
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Psychological Notes and News 
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Mail addressed to the twenty-two APA members listed below has been undelivered because of obso- 
: 5 ei [ D ac ese S D > ars 

lete addresses (last known address is shown). If anyone knows how to reach these lost APA members, 
1515 Massachussetts Avenue N. W., Washington 5 


please write the Office of the Executive Secretary, 
Ix 


Viola Caprez Ames 
Aviation Psych. Bureau of Med. & ee 


Surgery New York, N. Y. 
Navy Dept., 


Washington 25; D.E Curtis Latourelle 


7703 S Vermont Ave., 


Blanche M. Battaglia Los Angeles 3, Cal 
713 Bushwick Ave., i 
Brooklyn 21, NY Bing-chung Ling 
Box 
Mills College 

Oakland 13, Calif. 


Lloyd H. Beck 
1536 Boulevard 
New Haven, Connecticut — 
,eslie L. Ma 

527 East 4th St.. 


Bloomington, Indiana 


Marian I Iclen Brody 


c; 
G Dept. of Psychiatry 
Nale i niversity, 333 Cedar Street Mabel F. Martin 
Aew Have ' Gr er 
wen i1. Conn, Greenbrier College 
Robert R, Corley 
Pittsburgh Plate GI 


rn ass Co., &4 
ord City, pa, 


Mary C. Noer 


Kimberly-Clark Corp., 


Neenah, Wisconsin 


Milo W., Henke 


YMCA Edna L. Olson 
145 Luckie Street N. W., Box 5 
Atlanta, 


a. 


Mildred Seg 


al Hewi Esther M. Peiser 
1863 I: al Hewitt 


AJDC, Legal Dept. 
72 Forsthausstrasse 


st 33rd St., 
Brooklyn, N, Y 


„Knight Dunlap died August 13, 1949, in Colum- 
a, South 


4 Carolina, at the age of 74 He was 
President 


t of the American Psychological Associa- 
lon in 1922 


ü George J. Lemmon died on June 19, 1949. At 
e time of his death he was associate dean of men 
a » ` E 
t Doane College, Crete, Nebraska. 


divina A. Cowan was killed in an airplane crash 
at Wich: 
Wichita, Kansas on June 13, 1949. 


Beulah M. Morrison of the University of Kan- 


Sas d: xad ceo 
as died on May 21, 1949, at the age of 52 years. 
Her dea 3 > 


ath was caused by cancer. 
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Edward A. Jerome 


Lewisburg, West Virginia 


Long Lake, Minnesota 


y ow w v v Y v Y Y V Y V V V V V Y Y Y v 


Frankfort, Main, 
x APO 757, € Postmaster 
New York, N. Y. 


Britten L. Riker 
General Delivery 
if. Trenton, N. J. 


Mary Ellen Appleby Sarbaugh 
820 t 46th St., 
Chicago 15, Illinois 


A. T. Stanforth 
Sewanhaka Hi 
Floral Park, N. Y. 


John W. Todd 

Dept. of Psychology 

University of Southern California 
Los Angeles. California 


Lillian E. Troll 
76-26 169th St., 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Mrs. Joseph A. Tyburdry 
305 Marlborough St., 
Boston 15, Mass. 


Ruth W. Witty 
. 503 West 121st St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Section I, AAAS, Call for Papers. AAAS will 


hold its annual meeting in New York City. Papers 
for Section I are scheduled for December 27 and 


28. 
Abstracts of papers not exceeding 250 words 
should be submitted by October 25 to the section 
secretary, Delos D. Wickens, 404 University Hall, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


New sources of apparatus. An informal commit- 
tee on apparatus procurement, consisting of Paul 
E. Fields, Arthur L. Trion, Arthur W. Melton, 
Wilbert S. Ray, chairman, and Benton J. Under- 
wood, secretary, invite persons having knowledge 


of obscure sources of standard psychological lab- 
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oratory equipment to write to Dr. Underwood at 
Northwestern University. Letters should include 
a brief description of the equipment, its cost, maker, 
availability, and an evaluation of it. Pictures or 
diagrams are desirable. The committee anticipates 
that the information can be mimeographed and 
made available to APA members within a year. 


Psychological examiner, MA and two years’ 
testing experience. Beginning salary, around 
$3000; maximum salary, MA $5150; PhD $5650. 
Apply to Elmer R. Hagman, Director, Division of 
Research and Guidance, Greenwich Public Schools, 
Greenwich, Connecticut. 


Clinical psychologist, as soon as possible, either 
sex, MA or PhD, in a one-unit child guidance clinic 
with psychiatrist as director; good background in 
diversified testing and some therapy with children 
desired. Beginning salary $3700. Apply to Dr, 
Kenneth J. Loder, Director-Psychiatrist, Colorado 
Springs Child Guidance Clinic, 1600 North Cass 
cade Ave., Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Personnel director for the Ci 
Connecticut. Applications invite 
petitive examination will be c 
position during October. 
$7600. Further informatio 
may be secured by writing 
2085 Bedford Street, Sta’ 


ty of Stamford, 
d. An open com- 
onducted for this 
Salary range, $6000 to 
nand application forms 
to Mr. Henry Schenck, 
mford, Connecticut. 


Research psychologist in the General Vision and 
Night Vision Facility, man, new PhD, with lab- 
oratory experience and interest. Salary $1480, 
Apply to Dr. Forrest L. Dimmick, Research Exec- 
utive, U. S. Naval Medical Research Laboratory, 


U. S. Naval Submarine Base, New London, Con. 
necticut, 


Psychologist, South Africa, with 
factor analysis and Psychometrics, for the Position 
of Research Officer with the National Institute for 
Personnel Research in Johannesburg, South Africa, 
Duties include construction and standardization 
of tests. Salary, £510 to £810, depending on quali- 
fications, plus cost-of-living allowance, Full cre- 
dentials should be Sent the Secret 
Council for Scientific and Ind 
O. Box 395, Pretoria. Se 


knowledge of 


ary-Treasurer, 
ustrial Research, p. 
nd a copy of the 


: applica- 
tion to the South African Scientific Liaison Officer 
P. O. Box 680, Benjamin Franklin Station, Wash. 
ington 6, D. C., from whom further informati 

about the post can be obtained, TM 


Just published 


DIFFERENTIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By ANASTASI AND FOLEY 


Thoroughly revised — 


— Considerably expanded 


Four new chaplers—covering the basic con- 
cepts of psychological testing, biological and 
Psychological factors in simple behavior de- 


velopment, and the effects of schooling upon 
intelligence, 


New material throughout—A complete new 
chapter now devoted to socio-economic dif- 


ferences . . . extensive revision in chapter on 


trait organization, 


Reorganized—The over-all plan is modified 


with chapters now grouped in three parts. 


Revised Edition 
Published August 30 


ANNE ANASTASI is Associate Professor of 


Psychology, Graduate School of Fordham 
University, 


Jom P. Forty, JR. is Associate Director of 


the Industrial Division of The Psychological 
Corporation, 


y 
THE MACMILLAN COMPAN 


$ 
= 60 Fifth Avenue New York 


For Courses in Child Development w 


THESE ARE Your CHILDREN 


HOW THEY DEVELOP AND HOW TO GUIDE THEM 


by An up-to-date, easily understood, and yet thoroughly 
JENKINS scientific explanation of what children really are— 
bd their physical, mental, and emotional growth as it 
NN acs unfolds in various kinds of typical American envi- 
l BAUER ronments. 
, 2 
; 192 pages over 150 photographs 
j Text Edition.......... list price E E E E: $2.50 
| Trade Edition ......... list price... 2... $3.50 


Write for prospectus 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


For the ra pidly growing interest among psychologists in problems of 
Social perception we present: 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS 
IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


A Study in False Social Perception 


by Gustav Ichheiser 


In this d nt Dr. Ichheiser uses the method of phenomenology 
S cume . . M " è 

in en eie du mechanisms which distort social perceptions and 
in analvzing FER $ 

š $ a : r relations. 
bring confusion in human relati 4 l 
Copies of the monograph may be ordered at $1.25.. Orders and inquir- 

opies of th k: - Mom d 

] ssed to: 

ies about quantity discounts should be addresse, 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 


Just Published . . . 


Experimental Foundations of General Psychology, 3rd Edition l APA OFFICERS, DIVISION OFFICERS, EDITORS, 
By the late WILLARD L. VALENTINE, revised by COMMITTEES, REPRESENTATIVES, AND 
Detos D. WIcKENs of p State pees RELATED ORGANIZATIONS 
472 pages, S3. 


I949-I O 
In the revision of this widely used text on psychological experimentation, Pro- 949 25 


fessor Wickens has kept the original objectives in view while adding new ma- 


APA OFFICERS! 2. Division Representatives, who are named be- | 

terials which play an important part in determining the theoretical structure of President: J. P. Guilford (1949-50) m mi the other officers of the divisions they | 
Wo , "s up f; represent. | 
modern psychology. Additional experiments have been included in almost every e. Prae d "s _ n - 3. Representatives of the Conference of State Psy- 
: : . . ssident-elect: Robert R. Sears 5 F Vedi E edic ee aug ERR T 
chapter, and in many instances recent experiments have been substituted for | Harvard University FRIES SRG, SEN AAS dps. 
earlier ones. There is a new chapter on personality and considerable new material 3 Recording Secretary: Dorothy C. Adkins (1949-52) OFFICERS OF DIVISIONS 
: " University of North Carolina 

on the work of psychologists during the war. Experiments have been selecte l'reasurer: Carroll L. Shartle (1947-52) 1. Divisio or GENERAL Psyciorocy? 
carefully, making this a valuable supplementary volume for introductory courses The Ohio State University President: Edna Heidbreder 
which stress the importance of scientific method. 7/llustrated Executive Secretary: Dael Wolfle (1946-53) Secretary: Delos D. Wickens 


American Psychological Association 


I à . 2. DIVISION ON THE TEACHING OF 
Joard of Directors: The President, the President- 


Psycuotocvy 


i "id the T President: Norman L. Munn 
. Š . . è " i Clect, the Recording Secretary, the Treasurer, seda cala Tum: " T" 
Mental Testing: Its History, Principles, and Applications and inei beni lie MU k 
` PPS n : ary- as i Enza b ock 
By FLORENCE L. Goovenovcn, Emeritus Professor l'heodore M. Newcomb (1947-50) Member-at-large of the Executive Committee: 
of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota Carl I. Hovland (1948-51) Sidney L. Pressey (1949-52) 
Ruth S. Tolman (1948-51) 2 i APAC ; 
610 re s i O= Representatives to APA Council: 
. E. pages, 85.00 John G. Darley (1949-50) A. R. Gilliland (1949-51) 
In this new text an outstanding psychologist traces the history of mental testing E. Lowell Kelly (1949-52) 


Th Paul R. Farnsworth (1949-52) 
3 à ; T J. Mev, 949-52 
and surveys the various theories and applications of technique. Throughout the Hunt (1949-52) 


À 3. Division or EXPERIMENTAL PsycnoLocy 
book she emphasizes the use of tests for practical and scientific purposes, at the THE COUNCIL OF REPRESENTATIVES Co-Presidents: B. F. Skinner 1 
same time nointi ; . i im " W. J. Brogden | 
same time pointing out common pitfalls and errors and suggesting ways of avoid- 1 he Council of Representatives consists of the Presidente nih F testes | 
ing * x is designe — : j oflicers Association 2 e types of Repre- d ORE dapi ace 
g them. The book is designed to serve not only as a basic text for students en- Bur the Association and three types of Re] Secretary-Treasurer: Carl Pfaffmann 
F P sentatives: " : 
ring the field of mental testing but also as a source of information for clinical 1. Regional Representatives: areata a Be RS Rese eimi | 
sychologists, psyc "trists Jere en is : : a iesu med» m. CEPS Oa0-e9! x R, [ | 
psychologists, psychometrists, teachers, school administrators, social workers. m ui England, Neal in sre a mam Representatives to APA Council: | 
" i : e . l > Atlantic, Ga Murphy ‘ " e 
and students in various fields where mental testing is occasionally employed. E Atlantic, Gardner l M. E. Bunch (1949-50) | 
T i ‘Was Weenie ins : 7 he S : s — Arthur W. Melton (1949-51) | 
echnical language has been kept toa minimum ; however, a glossary provides del- HI. East North Central, E. Lowell Kelly Edwin B. Newman : 1949 51) | 
initions of those terms regarde T " HR Ý (1948 51) e "i Eo 
I those terms regarded as essential. Selected bibliography. /Ilustrated. IV. West Mon ee ee W. J. Brogden (1949-52) 
. (1949 52) 5. DIVISION ON EVALUATION AND MEASUREMI NI 
V. Southeastern, Donald K. Adams (1947 50) President: Paul Horst 
VI Southwestern, Hugh C. Blodgett (1948 51) President-elect: Harold Gulliksen 
VIL Rocky Mountain, Victor C. Raimy (1949- Secretary-Treasurer: Dorothy C, Adkins 
e " 52) i Members-at-large of the Executive Committee: 
ineh ar t & C HT. Pacific Coast, Jean Walker Macfarlane Irving Lorge (1949 50) 
ompany Inc. ix, C97 80) John G. Darley (1948 51) | 
232 MADISON AVENUE . 4 ^- Dominion of Canada, C. Roger Myers 


J. P. Guilford (1949-52) 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


(1948 51) iT r I 
in * The known officers are named for those divisions which 
he terms of officers begin after the Annual Meeting. have not submitted their complete list of officers. 
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Representatives to APA Council: 
G. Frederic Kuder (1949-50) 
L. L. Thurstone (1949-51) 
Robert L. Thorndike (1949-52) 


7. DIVISION ON CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 
President: Arthur T. Jersild 
President-elect: Robert R. Sears 
Secretary-Treasurer: Dale B. Harris 


Members-at-large of the Executive Committee: 


Arthur T. Jersild (1949) 

Harold H. Anderson (1949-50) 

Gertrude Hildreth (1949-51) 

Irvin L. Child (1949-52) 
Representatives to APA Council: 

Dorothea A. McCarthy (1949-50) 

Willard C. Olson (1949-51) 

Dale B. Harris (1949-52) 


CHOLOGY 
President: Otto Klineberg 
Secretary: Allen L. Edwards 


President: Daniel Katz 
President-elect: David Krech 
Secretary-Treasurer: Eugene L, Hartley 
Members of the Executive Committee: 
Jerome S. Bruner (1948 -50) 
Arthur Kornhauser (1948 50) 
Donald W. MacKinnon (1948-50) 
Goodwin Watson (1948 50) 
Roger G. Barker (1949 51) 
Dorwin Cartwright (1949.51) 
John R. P. French (1949 51) 
Ralph H. Gundlach (1949 51) 
Robert W., Leeper (1949 51) 
Representatives to APA Council: 
Stuart W. Cook (1949 50) 
Ralph H. Gundlach (1949 51) 
Otto Klineberg (1949 52) 
l Ronald Lippitt (1949 32) 


10. DIVISION. on Estirerics 

( President: Norman C, Meier 
President-elect: Paul R. Farnsworth 

i Secretary-Treasurer: Catharine Patrick 

| Representatives to APA Council: 

Kate Hevner Mueller (1949 50) 

Norman C. Meier (1949 52) 


8. Division oF PERSONALITY AND Sociar Psy- 


9. THE SOCIETY FoR THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY or 
Socrar Issurs—A DIVISION OF THE APA 
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12. DIVISION or CLINICAL AND ABNORMAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY 
President: Carl R. Rogers 
President-elect: Norman A. Cameron 
Secretary-Treasurer: Anne Roe 
Member-at-large of the Executive Committee: 
Ruth S, Tolman, 1949 
Representatives to APA Council: 
C. M. Louttit (1949-50) 
Saul Rosenzweig (1949. 51) 
Margaret Brenman (1949 51) 
Laurance F., Shaffer (1949-52) 
H. M. Hildreth (1949 52) 


13. DIVISION or CONSULTING Psycitotooy 
President: Emily Burr 
President-elect : Harold M. Hildreth 
Secretary: Helen L. Koch 


14. Division op INDUSTRIAL AND Busixess Psy- 
CHOLOGY 
President: Carroll L, Shartle 
President-elect: Jack W. Dunlap 
Secretary-Treasurer: Harold G. Seashore 
Members-at-large of the Executive Committee: 
Reign H, Bittner (1949 50) 
Bruce V, Moore (1949 51) 
Harold C, Taylor (1949 52) 
Representatives to APA Council: 
Rensis Likert (1949 50) 
Harold G, Seashore (1949. 51) 
Jay L. Otis (1949 52) 


15. Divistoy OF ÉbUCATION A, Psvenorooy 
President: Gertrude H, Hildreth 
President-elect: Horace B, English 
Secretary-Treasurer- A. S. Barr 
Members-at-large of the Executive Committee: 
Hugh M, Bell (1047 50) 
Wm. Clark Trow (1948 51) 
Lee J. Cronbach (1949. 52) 
Representatives to APA Council: 
William A. Brownell (1949 50) 
Irving Lorge (1949 51) 
Stephen M, Corey (1949. 51) 


16. Divisio OF Scio, Psyeitorociss 
President: Bertha M. 


i Luckey 
President-ele; t: E 


zabeth L. Woods 
asurer: Milton A. Saffir 


Secreta ry-Tre 


APA OFFICERS, 1940 50 


Members-at-larze of the Executive Committee: 


Thorleif G. Hegge 

Elizabeth Kelly 

Stella Whiteside 
Representatives to APA Council: 

Albert J. Harris (1949 50) 

Ethel L. Cornell (1949-51) 

Milton A, Safir (1949-52) 


17. DIVISION or COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE Psy- 
CHOLOGISTS 
President: John G. Darley 
President-elect: C. Gilbert Wrenn 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mitchell Dreese 
Member-at-large of the Executive Committee: 
Edward S, Bordin (1948-50) 
Representatives to APA Council: 
Edward S, Bordin (1949-50) 
Mitchell Dreese (1949-51) 
Milton E. Hahn (1949-51) 
Donald E. Super (1949-52) 


18. DIVISION op PSYCHOLOGISTS IN PUBLIC SERVICE 
President: Roger M. Bellows 
Secretary: Beatrice J. Dvorak 
Members-at-large of the Executive Committee: 
James Q. Holsopple (1949-50) 
Kenneth B, Ashcraft (1948-51) 
Robert J. Lacklen (1949-52) 
Representatives to APA Council: 
Helen G, Price (1940-50) 
John T. Dailey (1949-51) 


9 - 
19, Divisio OF MiLITARY PSYCHOLOGY 


President: Arthur W. Melton (1948-50) 

Secretary-Treasurer: Tarry J. Older (1948 31) 
Representatives to APA Council: 

Dewey B, Stuit (1949 51) 

Anthony C, Tucker (1949 52) 


20 , 
> Divisio ox MATURITY AND OLD Aci 


President: George Lawton 
Secretary: Morton Seidenfeld 


CONFERENCE OF STATE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Chairman: Noble H. Kelley 
Chairman-elect: Stanley G. Estes 
Secretary: Thelma Hunt 
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Representatives to APA Council: 
Orlo L. Crissey (1947-50) 
John Gray Peatman (1947 50) 
Marion A. Bills (1948-51) 
Thelma Hunt (1048 5D 
Wallace H. Wulfeck (1949. 52) 
Noble H. Kelley (1949.35; 


EDITORS OF JOURNALS PUBLISHED By 
THE ASSOCIATI NS 


-[merican Psychologist: Dael Woltle (1046-53) 

Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology: Gordon 
wW. Allport (1944- 49); J. McV. Hunt (1950-55) 

Journal of Applied Psychology: Donald G. Paterson 
(1943-54) 

Journal of Comparative and Physiological Psychology: 
Calvin P. Stone (1917 52; resigned as of De 
ber 31, 1950), Harry F. Harlow (1951-52) 

Journal of Consulting Psychology: Laurance F, Shaf- 
fer (1947-52) 

Journal of Experimental Psychology: Francis W, 
Irwin (1947-52. resigned as of December 31, 1950), 
Arthur W. Melton (1951-52) 

Psychological -lbstracts: C. M. Louttit (1947-52) 

Psychological Bulletin: Lyle H. Lanier (1947-52) 

Psychological Monographs: General and -l pplied: 
Herbert S. Conrad (term ends 1952) 

Psychological Reviere: Carroll C. Pratt (1948 53) 


cem- 


STANDING COM MITTEES 


POLICY AND PLANNING Boarp 
Rensis Likert (1047 50) 
Helen Peak (1947 50) 
John Gray. Peatman (1948-50), 
Edwin G. Boring (1918 51) 
Jean W. Macfarlane (1948-51) 
Donald G. Marquis (1948 51) 
Stuart W. Cook (1949. 52) 
Wayne Dennis (1940. 52) 
Lyle H. Lanier (1949.52) 


( ‘hairman 


COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 
Robert H. Seashore (1945 50) 
J. P. Guilford (1946 51) 
Edna Heidbreder (1947 
Charles N. Cofer (1948 
G. R. Wendt (1949 54) 


» Chairman 


52) 
5 


2 
3) 


* Terms of editors are inclusive 
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FINaNcE COMMITTEE SPECIAL COMMITTEES? 
Carroll L. Shartle (1947-52), Chairman 
Marion A. Bills (1949-50) 

Steuart Henderson Britt (1949-50) 
Leonard Carmichael (1949-50) 

Willard C. Olson (1949-50) 


COMMITTEE ON PRECAUTIONS IN ANIMAL EXPER- 
IMENTATION 
W. D. Neff, 1947, Chairman 
Fred S. Keller, 1918 
Judson S. Brown, 1949 


CONVENTION PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
Donald B. Lindsley (1947-50), Chairman 
Robert R. Sears (1949-50), ex officio 
Cecil W. Mann (1949-51) 
Howard F. Hunt (1949-52) 
Albert K. Kurtz 
William M. Lepley 


COMMITTEE ON AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
Kenneth H. Baker, 1945 
Mark A. May, 1945 
Elias Katz, 1947 
James J. Gibson, 1948 
Arthur A. Lumsdaine, 1948, Chairman 
Leonard C. Mead, 1948 
Lester F. Beck, 1949 
Robert M. Gagné, 1949 
Victor C. Raimy, 1949 


COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL 
ETHICS 
Warner Brown (1945-50) 
Edwin E. Ghiselli (1946-51) 
Gilbert J. Rich (1947-52) 
Norman L. Munn (1948-53) 
John E. Anderson (1949-54), Chairman 


H AL 
COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS FOR PsycHoLoGic 


SERVICE CENTERS 
Jerry W. Carter, Jr., 1945 
Wm. Clark Trow, 1946, Chairman 
Bertha M. Luckey, 1947 
Vernon P, Schei lt, 1947 
C. Gilbert Wrenn, 1947 
Robert A. Young, 1947 


ELECTION COMMITTEE 

Carl R. Rogers (1947-50) 

Donald G. Marquis (1948-51) 

Ernest R. Hilgard (1949-52), Chairman y TO 
CoxwrrrEE ox tHe RELATION or PsycHoLosy 7 

PSYCHIATRY 

Laurance F., Shaffer, 1945 

James G. Miller, 1946 

Carl R. Rogers, 1947 

Margaret Brenman, 1948 

J. McV. Hunt, 1948 

Harry Helson, 19:9 

William A, Hunt, 1949, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT AFFILIATES 

Beth Wellman (1945-50) 

Walter C. Shipley (1946-51), Chairman 

Robert L. Thorndike (1947-52) 

Lloyd G. Humphreys (1918-53) 

Stanford C. Ericksen (1949-54) 

Plus student members to be added by the com- 

mittee 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS CowwrrrEk 
David Krech (1948-50) 
John W. Gardner (1948-51), Chairman 
Donald T. Campbell (1949-52) 


ON INTERNATIONAL | RELATION? 
PsvcitoLocy 

Walter S, Hunter, 1945 

Herbert S, Langfeld, 1945, Chairman 

Walter R. Miles, 1945 

Robert M. Yerkes, 1945 

Jerome S, Bruner, 1947 

Margaret E, Hall, 1948 

Otto Klineberg, 1948 

Donald V, McGranahan, 1948 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS 

From the Council of Representatives: 
Wayne Dennis (1947-50), Chairman 
Paul M. Fitts (1948-51) 
Edwin B. Newman (1949-52) 

From the Board of Editors: 
Herbert S. Conrad (1947-50) 
Lyle H. Lanier (1948-51) 
Laurance F. Shaffer (1949-52) 


, the 
z ded bY 
are committees appointed ut not 
à s, ol 
- es or Board of Directo? e 
required by the By-Laws. Members of these committe is 


en 
" 2 inime” 

Without predetermined terms; the date of first appoint 
given, 


"Special Committees 
Council. of Representativ 


APA Orricers, 1949-50 


COMMITTEE or UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT CHAIRMEN 

Constituted from the chairmen, or their repre- 
sentatives, of the department of psychology in uni- 
versities which confer doctoral degrees in psychology. 


COMMITTEE ON TRAINING IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
E. Lowell Kelly, 1947, Chairman 
Laurance F. Shaffer, 1947 
Robert C. Challman, 1948 
Francis W. Irwin, 1948 
Ann Magaret, 1948 
O. Hobart Mowrer, 1948 
Donald K. Adams, 1949 
Robert E. Harris, 1949 
Neil D. Warren, 1949 


COMMITTEE ox ETHICAL STANDARDS IN PSYCHOLOGY 
Nicholas M. Hobbs, 1947, Chairman 
Lloyd N. Yepsen, 1947 
Stuart W. Cook, 1948 
Harold A, Edgerton, 1948 
Morris Krugman, 1948 
Helen D. Sargent, 1948 
Donald E, Super, 1948 


Committ 


N RELATIONS WITH THE SOCIAL WORK 
ISSION 

J. McV. Hunt, 1947, Chairman 

Phyllis F. Bartelme, 1948 

Marion R. Bartlett, 1948 

Margaret Brenman, 1948 

Gilbert J. Rich, 1948 

Vernon P, Scheidt, 1948 

Ruth S, Tolman, 1948 

Urie Bronfenbrenner, 1949 

Malcolm G. Preston, 1949 


OMMITTEE ON TRAINING IN PSYCHOLOGY BELOW 
THE DOCTORAL LEVEL 

Edward S, Bordin, 1949 

Norma E. Cutts, 1949 

Louis D. Hartson, 1949 

Clifford E. Jurgensen, 1949 

Morris Krugman, 1949 

Howard p. Longstaff, 1949 

Wilson McTeer, 1949 

Sidney L. Pressey, 1949 

George S. Speer, 1949, Chairman 

loyd N, Yepsen, 1949 
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COMMITTEE ON HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY IN AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY 
Edwin G. Boring, 1949 
Herbert S. Langfeld, 1949, Chairman 
Heinz Werner, 1949 
Robert M. Yerkes, 1949 


COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND CIVIL 


LIBERTIES 
Warner Brown, 1949, Chairman 
John F. Dashiell, 1949 
Walter R. Miles, 1949 
Dewey B. Stuit, 1949 


COMMITTEE TO REVIEW THE EVIDENCE PRESENTED 
IN THE TENURE INV 


TIGATION OF RALPH 
GUNDLACH AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHING- 
TON 

Walter R. Miles, 1949, Chairman 
John F. Dashiell, 1949 
Robert S. Woodworth, 1949 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS OF TRAINING OF Psy- 
CHOLOGISTS 
C. R. Carpenter, 1949 
Meredith P. Crawford, 1949 
John C. Eberhart, 1949 
Howard F. Hunt, 1949 
Donald B. Lindsley, 1949, Chairman 
O. Hobart Mowrer, 1949 
John M. Stalnaker, 1949 
Neil D. Warren, 1949 


COMMITTEE ON INTRAPROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 
(Members to be appointed later.) 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
REPRESENTATIVES TO OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 

SCIENCE 
Leonard Carmichael (1949-50) 
Lyle H. Lanier (1949-51) 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
George K. Bennett (1947-50) 
Charles W. Bray (1947. 50) 
Richard M. Elliott (1947 50) 
Carney Landis (1948-51) 
Donald B. Lindsley (1948-51) 
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R. Nevitt Sanford (1948-51) 
W. J. Brogden (1949-52) 
Starke R. Hathaway (1949-52) 
Donald W. Taylor (1949-52) 
Neal E. Miller (1950-53) 
Clifford T. Morgan (1950-53) 
David Shakow (1950-53) 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Robert R. Sears (1945-1947; 1948-50) 
Lyle H. Lanier (1949-51) 

Otto Klineberg (1950-52) 


AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE 
Herbert S. Conrad, 1949 


IxTER-SociETY COLOR COUNCIL 
Harry Helson, 1945, Voting Delegate 
Louise L. Sloan, 1945, Voting Delegate, Chairman 
Neil R. Bartlett, 1947, Voting Delegate 
Sidney M. Newhall, 1945 
H. R. Blackwell, 1947 
Alphonse Chapanis, 1947 
Henry A. Imus, 1948 
Robert W. Burnham, 1949 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON REHABILITATION 
Louis Long, 1945 


Inter-Soctety COMMITTEE FOR A NATIONAL Scr- 
ENCE FOUNDATION 
E. Lowell Kelly, 1947 
Dael Wolfe, 1947 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION, 
COMMITTEE ON OPTICS 
Sidney M. Newhall, 1947, Represent 
Henry A. Imus, 1947, Alternate 


SECTIONAL 


ative 


INTERPROFESSIONAL, COUNCIL or 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
Nicholas Hobbs, 1949 


CONSULTANTS FOR THE AMERICAN PsYcrorocica 


ASSOCIATION 
Karl F. Heiser, consultant to state associations 
on problems of certification and licensure 
Thelma Hunt, consultant to the Federal Post 


Office on mail fraud cases 


THE AMERICAN BOARD OF EXAMINERS IN 
PROFESSIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Officers and Members 


Carlyle Jacobsen, president 

George A. Kelly, vice-president 

John G. Darley, secretary-treasurer 
Psychology Building 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

George K. Bennett 

Marion A, Bills 

Jean Walker Macfarlane 

David Shakow 

David Weschler 

Carroll L. Shartle 


PSYCHOMETRIC SOCIETY 
Dorothy C, Adkins, president (1949-50) 
Robert L. Thorndike, treasurer (1949-52) 
Clyde H. Coombs, secretary (1949-52) 
Bureau of Psychological Services 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


AFFILIATED STATE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 
California State P 


sychological Association 
Pres, 


—Dr. Warner Brown 
Secy.-Treas, — Dr. Paul R. Farnsworth 
Department of Psychology 
Stanford University 
California 


Colorado Psychological Association 
Pres.—Dr, Lawrence S, Rogers 
Secv.—Miss Margaret Thaler 

The Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Colorado Medical Center 
4200 East Ninth Avenue 


Denver 7, Colorado 


Connecticut State P 
Pres —Dr, Elmer 
Secv. Dr, p 


Sychological Society 
R. Hagman 

aul S. Burnham 

Drawer 1003 A 

Yale Station 


New Haven, ( “onnecticut 


4 
D 


APA OFFICERS, 1949-50 4M 


Delaware Psychological Association 
Pres. Dr. Henry Weitz 
Secy.— Mrs. H. M. MacPhee 
Department of Psychology 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 


District of Columbia Psychological Association 
Pres.—Dr. Charles N. Cofer 
Secy. —Mrs. Jane D. Hildreth 
5205 So. 8th Rd. 
Arlington, Va. 


Georgia Psychological Association 
Pres.—Dr. A, S. Edwards 
Secy.— Dr. Euri Belle Bolton 
Box 97 
Milledgeville, Georgia 


Illinois Psychological Association 
Pres.—Dr. Robert H. Seashore 
Secy.—Dr. Irwin A. Berg 

Department of Psychology 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


Indiana Association of Clinical and Applied Psy- 
chologists 
Pres.— Dr. Delton C. Beier 
Secy Dr, Rutherford B. Porter 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
lowa Psychological Association 
Pres- Dr, George D. Lovell 
Secy.-Treas—Dr. Robert C. Kammerer 
W618 East Hall 
State University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Kansas Psychological Association 
Pres —Dr, Robert C. Challman 
Secy.-Treas.—Dr. Rudolf Ekstein 
Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas 


Kentuck 


y Psychological Association 

Dr. Frank A, Pattie 

Miss Jessie Irvine 

Kentucky House of Reform-Boys 
Greendale, Kentucky 


Pres. 
Sess. 


Louisiana Psychological Association 
Pres.—Dr. Dorothy Seago 
Secy.-Treas.—Dr. Kenneth B. Hait 
Box 114 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Lafayette, Louisiana 


Massachusetts Society of Clinical Psychologists 
Pres.—Miss Louise Wood 
Secy.—Dr. Edith Mever 
Children's Hospital 
300 Longwood Ave. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Michigan Psychological Association 
Pres.—Dr. W. Mason Mathews 
Secy.—Dr. George Satter 

Department of Psychology 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Minnesota State Psychological Association 
Pres.—None 
Exec. Secy.—Dr. Ralph Berdie 
Student Counseling Bureau 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Missouri Psychological Association 
Pres.-—Dr. Richard Wilkinson 
Secy. —Dr. Hyman Meltzer 

4510 Maryland Avenue 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


New Jersey Psychological Association 
Pres. Dr. Harold S. Carlson 

ec. Seeya Dr. Frederick Gaudet 

Department of P 


sychological Studies 


Stevens Institute of Technology 
Hoboken, New Jersey 
New York State Psychological Association 


Pres.—Dr. Arthur W. Combs 

Secy.— Dr. Rita M. Turchioe 
1550 Crotona Park East 
New York 00, New York 


North Carolina Psychologic 
Pres. -Dr. Karl E. Zener 
Secv.- -Miss Marion Stanland 

State Board of Public Welfare 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


al Association 
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Ohio Psychological Association 
Pres.—Dr. George A. Kelly 
Secy.—Dr. Ruth Ortleb 

Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


Oklahoma State Psychological Association 
Pres.—Dr. Solomon Luther Reed 
Secy.—Dr. G. Raymond Stone 

Department of Psychology 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania Psychological Association 
Pres.—Dr. Bruce V. Moore 
Secy.—Dr. Herbert W. Rogers 

Lafayette College 
Easton, Pennsylvania 


Psychological Association of the Province of Quebec 
Pres.—Dr. Roland Vinette 
Secy.—Prof. Douglas B. Clarke 
Sir George Williams College 
1441 Drummond Street 
Montreal, P, Q., Canada 


Texas Psychological Association 
Pres.—Dr. Cyrus W, LaGrone 
Secy.—Dr. Robert R. Blake 

Department of Psychology 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


Virginia Academy of Science, P 
Chmn.—Mr. John N. Buck 
Secy.—Dr. Stanley B. Williams 

Department of Psychology 
William and Mary Colleze 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


Sychology Section 


State Psychological Association of W: 
Pres.—Dr. Allen L. Ed xar.ls 
Secy.—Dr.. David Ehrenfreund 
Department of p 


ashington 


Sychology 


State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 
Wisconsin Association for Applied Psychology 
Pres.—Prof. William R. Duffey 
Secy.—Dr. Gilbert J. Rich 
515 Public Safety Building 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


STAFF OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


CENTRAL OFFICE 


Addressograph operator: Murrell Holt; formerly Clif- 
ford W. Haack 

Clerk typists: Ruth H. Carter and Barbara Eberly 

Editorial work on American Psychologist and Direc- 
tory: Helen M. Wolfle and Dorothy LeBourgeois; 
formerly also Ruth Bouril and Eleanor Maxwell 

Executive Secretary: Dael Wolfle 

Filling of back orders: Virginia K. Ingalls 

Financial and bookkeeping work: Margaret Allen 
Skorupa; formerly Janet S, Krueger 

Office manager: Helen S, Morford 


Personnel placement: Jane D. Hildreth; Helen M. 
Wolfle 


T" m L 
Subscription and member clerk: Carolyn L. Konold; 


formerly Margaret Allen Skorupa 


COMMITTEE ON TRAINING IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


" , " > Heiser 
Coordinator of professional education: Karl F. Heise 


ANNUAL CONV 


TION 
"— . M : P ^" Raney 
Convention manager (part-time): Edward T. Ra 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS OFFICE 
Assistant editor: Allen J. Sprow 
Editorial assistant: Mary Walsh Cabrero 
SeU 

„ more 

The employees named served three months or UU 
during 1949 or are currently on the staff. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
BUSINESS MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHO- 


LOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


INC., DENVER, CO 


LORADO 


September 7-8, 1949 
REPORT OF THE RECORDING SEC WEDARY 
HELEN PEAK 


Connecticut College 


HE annual meeting of the Council of Repre- 
Sentatives of the American Psychological As- 
Sociation was called to order at 8:00 p.m., 
September 7, 1949, by President Ernest R. Hilgard 
in Rooms B and C of the Cosmopolitan Hotel. The 
Board of Directors had been in session for two and 
one-half days for discussion and formulation of the 
agenda. The Council session of September 7 ad- 
Journed at 12:30 a.m., September 8. On the morning 
of September 8 the Board met again to consider 
additional problems. The Council was reconvened 
for a final Session at 1:00 p.m., September 8 in the 
Crystal Room of the Cosmopolitan Hotel. Final 
adjournment Was at 3:15 p.m., September 8, The 
Toll-cal] of representatives was made at each session 
and a quorum established. No alternative repre- 
Sentatives requested to be seated. 
^ REPORTS TO THE COUNCIL OF REPRESENTATIVES 
-L Tt was Voted to receive the reports from the 
plowing and to order the reports printed in the 
Toceedings: 


rectors, March 18-20, 1949; interim actions of the 


€ Treasurer; Conference of State Psycho- 


ti ar, is, qu ` i) 
Bical Assoc tons; Board of Editors; Committee on 
€ 1 -- . ` * 
ommittees. Finance Committee; Convention Pro- 


Sram Comr 


tae mittee; Committee on Scientific and Pro- 
essiona] E 
Q 7 


thies; Committee on Student Affiliates; 

Ses soll x ; HK 
On Publications; Committee on Pre- 
Animal Experimentation; Committee on 


dio} A , " E 
ati °-Visual Aids; Committee on International Re- 
Ons į à inal d 
[ Mna m Sychology ; Committee on Ethical Stand- 

c A; 


the Soe, Psychology; Committee on Relations with 
fal Work Profession; Committee on Training 
on Be ogy below the Doctoral Level; dapi 
"epresent OY of Psychology in Autobiography; AP? 
"tives to the Division of Anthropology and 
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Psychology of the National Research Council, to the 
Social Science Research Council, to the Inter-Society 
Color Council, to the National Council on Rehabilita- 
tion, to the Inter-Society Committee for a National 
Science Foundation, and to the American Standards 
Association. . 

2. It was voted to approve the minutes of the 
meeting of the Council of Representatives on 
September 8-9, 1948, as printed in the 
Psychologist, 1948, 8, 470 502; and to receive the 
report of the Policy and Planning Board as printed 
in the American Psychologist, 1949, 4, 317-319; and 
the report of the Committee on Training in Clinical 
Psychology as published in the American Psychol- 
ogisl, 1949, 4, 331-341. 

3. It was voted to receive the reports from the 
following: American Board of Examiners in Profes- 


American 


sional Psychology; Elections Committee: Committee 
on Public Relations;! Committee on the Relations of 
Psychiatry to Psychology; Committee on Standards 
for Psychological Service Centers; and the APA 
representative to the American Docume: 
stitute. 

4. It was voted that the report of the 
on Implications of Atomic Energy for p 
received and printed in the proceedings 
Committee be discharged with thanks, 

5. It was voted the Army Advisory (e 
Psychological Problems be 


ntation In- 


Committee 
sychology be 
and that the 


ommittee on 

discharged With thanks, 
B. PUBLICATIONS 

At the 1948 meeting the Committee 

lions was asked to make a thorough ant 

review of the Association's public, 


on Publica. 
l systematic 
ations, and to sub- 


l anges in Publication 
policy and the management of the journals which the 


committee believed would enable the journals better 


mit recommendations for any ch 


! To be published later in the American Psychologist 
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to fulfill their functions. That report was submitted 
to the Board of Directors in March. The next eight 


items are based upon that report. 

1. The Committee on Publications has formulated 
a statement of general policy governing the manage- 
ment of the Association’s journals. It was voted to 
approve the statement of the Committee which 
follows. 


a. The Association should consider itself obligated to en- 
sure the opportunity for publication in every major 
area of the field of psychology. 

b. It is unnecessary and undesirable, however, that all 
publication outlets be controlled by the Association. 

c. As long as any subdivision of the general field is ade- 
quately represented by an independent journal, the 
Association should not attempt to take over or du- 
plicate the functions of this vehicle. 

d. While all major areas of psychology should be repre- 
sented within the Association’s program or outside of 
it, the Association is not obligated to provide means 
for publishing the total output of the membership. 

e. Itis considered right and proper that any profits which 
may accrue from the sale of heavily subscribed jour- 
nals be applied to the cost of publishing others which 
are not completely self-supporting. This rule is subject 
to exceptions required by legal obligations. 


2. It was voted that the editors of APA journals 
be instructed to recommend to authors that they 
delete from manuscripts certain materials such as 
lengthy tables, detailed descriptions of procedure, 
instructions to subjects, individual protocols and 
the like. This section of each article would be sent 
to the American Documentation Institute for pres- 
ervation and circulation on request. The purpose of 
this recommendation is to increase the amount of 
material available to scholars, 

3. It was voted that there be set up in the Central 
Office of the APA arrangements for editing manu- 
scripts which have been approved by the editors of 
journals owned by the Association. 

+. It was voted that the Board of Directors be 
authorized to select a committee of three persons 
from the Board to serve as consultants on editorial 
matters concerning the American Psychologist. (The 
Board selected Theodore M. Newcomb, Robert R. 
Sears, and Ruth S. Tolman.) 


The Board reported to the Council that the 
Executive Secretary has been instructed to circul 


ate 
to the membership a notice of a reduced r 


ate for the 
Journal of Personality. 

6. Tt was voted to endorse the general policy that 
the APA does not wish to include in its Club Sub- 


scriptions additional journals over which it has no 
control. 

7. It was voted to instruct the Executive Secretary 
to enter into an agreement with the owner and 
publisher of the Journal of Educational Psychology, 
whereby that Journal will not be sold or otherwise 
disposed of in any way that does not have the ap- 
proval of the APA. If at the time of the retirement ot 
the present Editor, the APA does not elect to buy 
the Journal, any proposed arrangement for carrying 
on the Journal will have to receive the Association $ 
approval before being consummated. 

8. It was voted that the Executive Secretar 
instructed to communicate a vote of thanks fr 
the Council to the Editor of the Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology for the generous proposal de- 
scribed in item seven above. . 

9. It wasvoted that the APA publish a Directory M 
1950 substantially like the 1949 Directory, and at 
approximately the same time of year. . 

10. It was voted that the following proposals ! 
Norman C. Meier be referred to the Committee 9 
Publications: 


v be 
om 


ron 


$ . . c itted oF 
a. Be it resolved that in all instances of submitted 


fof N T us - DE se deal- 
invited communications or formal articles, those d jit 
ially, the 


as to 


ing with controverted subject matter espe! 
editor shall satisfy himself, before acceptances E: 
the identity of the author, his profes | competent? 
and qualifications for originating the communication: 
and 


iona 


- that in accepting a communication or article on & CON” 
troverted subject or issue, either invited or free! 3 an 
mitted, the editor invite or accept and publish simu” 
taneously a communication representing the other 
side of the controverted subject or issue, from à pem 
ber of the American Psychological Association of other 
scientific society of like character; ine 

- and that this policy shall apply particularly to t : 
official journals of the American Psychological °° 

ciation circulated to the entire membership. 


- 11. It was voted that the following recom 
tion of the Conference of State Psychological s ral 
ations be transmitted to the editor of the Amerie 
Psychologist: 


menda- 
soci- 


APA, 
f the 


Be it resolved that the Conference request ol the 


Publication in the American Psychologist of a list 0 he 
offic . s of Une 


TS of the State Associations, with addre 
Secretaries, four times 


à year instead of once a year 


x T tio 
© PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS AND ACCREDITAT 


> this òf ‘ z fession” 

Problems of standards of training for prot ja 

sur iaia CN NDS " faces Ol 
psychologists, definition of the areas of profess! 


RE . offer? 
specialization, and ns of A 


, accreditation of institutio 
ing professional training had been considere 


PROCE 


tensively in a number of symposia and were major 
topics of discussion at the Conference on Graduate 
Education in Clinical Psychology held at Boulder, 
Colorado just prior to the APA meeting. Results of 
those discussions were embodied in several actions 
taken by the Council of Representatives. Items 1 
and 2 are part of the continuing effort to formulate 
the principles governing the relation of psychology 
to psychiatry. Because those relationships are par- 


tially dependent upon the interrelationships of 
various professional specialties within psychology, a 
new Committee on Intraprofessional Relationships 
in Psychology. was created to attempt to define and 
State the appropriate functions of the different pro- 
fessional specialties. 

For several years, the Association's Committee on 
Training in Clinical Psychology has prepared annual 
evaluations of the programs of a number of uni- 
Versities offering the doctor's degree in clinical psy- 
chology. The question of whether or not such evalu- 
ations should continue to be made, and if made 
whether or not they should be published, was settled 
in the adoption of Item 4. Since the adoption of 
Item 4 commits the Association to a continuing 
Program of accrediting institutions offering the 
doctor's degree in clinical psychology, and since 
Suggestions have been made that the Association 
Should develop similar programs of accreditation in 
other professional areas, the new committee de- 
Scribed in Item 5, entitled the Committee on 
Standards of Training of Psychologists, was estab- 
lished to consider the Association's basic policies and 
methods in attempting to improve professional 
training. 


1. It was voted to request the Committee on the 
Relation of Psychology to Psychiatry to submit to 
Council at the earliest possible date a statement of 
the basic principles governing the relation of psy- 
chology and psychiatry, in order that this statement 
May be voted upon by mail ballot. 
| 2. It was voted that the Council adopt the follow 
Ng statement as official policy of the American 
Psychological Association: 

We are opposed to the practice of psychotherapy (not to 

Include remedial teaching, vocational and educational 

Counseling) by clinical psychologists that does not meet 

Conditions of genuine collaboration with physicians most 

‘Walified to deal with the borderline problems which 


"cur (eg. differential diagnosis, intercurrent organic 
dis 


ase, psychosomatic problems, etc.). 


3. It was voted to table the following motion 
whic : ; 
hich Was proposed as part of item 2: It is further 
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recommended that this principle of clinical practice 
as stated in item 2 be sent to the Committee on 
Ethical Standards with the recommendation that it 
be incorporated into the code of ethics. 

+. It was voted that not earlier than June 1950, 
and not later than December 1952, two lists shall be 
published: an alphabetical list of university depart- 
ments accredited for training in clinical psychology 
without differentiation or classification, and a similar 
list of departments offering training in clinical psy- 
chology which have been visited and regarded as in 
a promising stage of development. 

5. It was voted that a special committee be 
created to be called the Committee on Standards 
of Training of Psychologists. This Committee shall 
be charged with broad responsibilities for considering 
educational philosophy, policies, and methods and 
for recommending and reviewing policies with respect 
to standards. The scope of the Committee’s con- 
siderations shall include all levels and all fields of 
psychology, whether or not their standards are at 
present under examination with a view to accredita- 
tion or certification. 

6. It was voted that a Committee on Intraprofes- 
sional Relationships in Psychology be appointed to 
propose the definition and functions of clinical psy- 
chologists, counseling and guidance psychologists, 
industrial psychologists and the like, and to consider 
the relationships among such areas of the professional 
practice of psychology. This Committee is to be 
appointed by the President from panels of three 
names nominated by the officers or the Executive 
Committee of each of the following: the Divisions 
of Clinical and Abnormal, Counseling and Guidance, 
School Psychologists, Industrial and Business Psy- 
chology, Consulting Psychology, ABEPP, the Com- 
mittee on the Relation of Psychology to Psychiatry, 
the Conference of State Psychological Associations, 
and the Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues. 

7. It was voted to approve the following recom- 
mendation of the Conference of State Psychological 


Associations: 

Be it resolved that the Conference of State Psychological 
Associations considers itself especially concerned with any 
problems of professional standards having implications 
for state legislation. Therefore, the Conference requests 
representation on, or liaison with, any committees set up 
by the APA whose work has such implications. For ex- 
ample, the Conference is now occupied with the problem 
of subdoctoral professional psvchological training. Other 
elopments in which the Conference is similarly in 
terested appear to be emerging i 


de 
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8. It was voted to approve the following recom- 
mendations from the Committee on Scientific and 


Professional Ethics: 


In order to implement By-Law XIII, 5, which authorizes 
the Committee to “formulate rules or principles of ethics 
for adoption by the Association,” the Committee recom- 
mends that the Board of Directors and Council of Repre- 
sentatives give formal approval to the following principles 
for the guidance of the Committee: . . 

a. The Committee may take disciplinary action for viola- 
tions of the ordinary moral or legal code whenever 
these seem to bear a clearcut relation to the scientific 
or professional work of the member (e g., dishonesty 
which affects professional work). 

b. The Committee may take disciplinary action for con- 
duct which is deemed unprofessional as judged by the 
standards and codes of other professions in cases where 
the situation is clearly parallel (e.g., disclosure of in- 
formation received in professional confidence). 

c. Where the conduct of a member is deemed by not less 
than four members of the Committee to be a violation 
of ethical or professional propriety of considerable 
gravity, even though not covered by the foregoing, the 

Committee shall proceed as follows: 

(1) The Committee shall notify the member whose 
conduct is in question and shall ask that he either 
desist or justify his behavior. 

(2) The Committee shall publish a note in the Ameri- 
can Psychologist setting forth objections to the 
kind of conduct in question (not identifying the in- 
dividual violator) and announcing the intention of 
the Committee to seek from the Council of Repre- 
sentatives a ruling that such conduct shall hence- 
forth be deemed unprofessional and subject to dis- 
ciplinary action by the Committee on Scientific 
and Professional Ethics. If voted by the Council, 
such ruling shall be put in effect not sooner than 
six months from the announcement by the Com- 
mittee. 

(3) Full discussion of the proposed ruling shall be in- 
vited and the Program Committee directed to pro- 
vide a time for a hearing at the next Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association if this is desired by any 
considerable number of APA members. ^ 

(4) Such a regulation shall not be binding upon the 
Committee engaged in formulating a code of ethics 
for the profession 

d. The foregoing principles shall not limit the action of 
the Committee in cases not covered thereby, nor shall 
it be considered to dispense with the procedures for 
full hearing to determine the facts. 


9, The Board of Directors reported to Council 
that items 2 and 5 of the 1948-49 Annual Report of 
the Committee on Scientific and Professional Ethics 
have been referred to the Committee on Ethica] 
Standards. 

10. The Board of Directors reported that the 
Executive Secretary has been instructed to serve as 
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Executive Secretary of the Committee on Scientific 
and Professional Ethics and to assume such re- 
sponsibilities for the work of the Committee as may 
be properly delegated to him. This action follows a 
recommendation of the Committee appearing in 15 
Annual Report for 1948-49. 


D. PUBLIC RELATIONS 


1. It was voted that the Executive Secretary, 19 
consultation with the Committee on Public Rela- 
tions, be authorized to seek advice from an expert 
public relations consultant concerning the overall 
public relations problems of the APA, the expense 
not to exceed $2000. 


E. REFERRALS TO THE POLICY AND PLANNING BOARD 


1. It was voted on the recommendation of the 
Policy and Planning Board that a decision on the 
question of alternate representatives to the Council 
of Representatives be held over until next year whe? 
the review of the APA structure is made and that 
present policy be continued. The present policy, a 
voted last year by the Council, is: “In the event th 
is no representative of a division present, the Counc! 
will seat a person designated by the Officers oF 
Executive Committee of the division.” X 

2. It was voted to refer to the Policy and lated 
Board item 3, from the Annual Report of the gom 
mittee on Scientific and Professional Ethics. TMS 
proposal follows: Amend Article XIII, section 5, by 
adding in line 19 after the word “desirable” the 
following words: "including expulsion as provided 
Article IT, section 14, or formal censure, either 
private or public, as may seem warranted in. the 
judgment of the Committee after the member nn 


e ; against 
been accorded a hearing on the charges aga! 
him.” 


ere 


for 


3. It was voted that the present standards 
lem 


Student Affiliates be continued and that the prob 
of adopting a quality standard for the election : 
Student Affiliates, as recommended by the sad 
mittee on Student Affiliates, be referred to the poog 
and Planning Board. i 
4. It was voted that the Policy and Planning 
Board be asked to study the problem of rotation ^ 


" «cible 
bus of editors of APA journals and the possib e 
desirability of est iring th 


to 


à ablishing methods for secu 
resignation of an editor in case of necessity, 2!* 


mit 
Suggest appropriate changes in the By-Laws as ee 
2 le DY 


of the general review of APA structure being mat 


lanning Board. 


the Policy and P 
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5. It was voted that action on the request for 
affiliation from the International Council of Women 
Psychologists be deferred for one year pending 
receipt of a recommendation from the Policy and 
Planning Board concerning the granting of affiliation 
to associations organized on the basis of sex, race, or 
religion. 


F. FINANCES AND BUDGET 


1. It was voted that $40,000 be transferred to the 
Building Fund from unallocated surplus. 

2. It was voted that following publication of a 
suitable statement of the plans for APA participation 
in the proposed AAAS Building, including some 
estimate of the cost involved, an advisory poll of the 
membership be conducted at such time and in such 
manner as the Board of Directors may deem most 
expedient. ‘This poll shall be for the guidance of the 
Council and the officers of the Association and shall 
indicate whether the member approves of APA par- 
ticipation. 

3. I6 was ated to adopt the following statement 
regarding contingency. funds and expenses beyond 
budgeted amounts: 


Boards 
spi 


and committees of the APA for whose expenses 
1 amounts are budgeted are expected to keep their 
expenses within budgeted amounts. The Executive Sec- 
retary will inform the chairman of each such board and 
committee, at intervals to be agreed upon with the chair- 
man, of the amount remaining in his budget. In case it 
appears nec v to a chairman to exceed his budget, he 
is expected to inform the Executive Secretary, in advance, 
y. The 
tter to the 


of the reasons and the additional amount nec 
Executive Secretary will then present the ma 
Board of Directors for decision. In emergency situations 
in Which this is not possible, the Treasurer and the Execu 
tive Secretary are authorized to decide whether or not 
additional funds will be allotted. Expenses beyond the 
budgeted amount and not approved in the above manner 
Will not be reimbursed by the Association. 


+ It was voted to approve the Budget as sub- 
Mitted by the 


Treasurer. 


i BUDGET—1950 
Durs, $67.800 


Fellows, 1400 @ $11.50 


$16,100 
associates, 5400 @ $6.50 35, 100 
onn Afliliates, 1900 @ $3.50. 6,050 
(‘er Miüliates, 225 @ $2.00 450 
"' Divisions 9,500 
Su BSCRIPTIONS TO JOURNALS 140.770 
“Merican Psychologist 21,305 
onormal and Social 16.400 
“Pplied 13.700 
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Comparative and Physiological 6,160 
Consulting 11,450 
Experimental 9,190 
Abstracts. 26,585 
Bulletin 13,685 
Monographs 6,160 
Review.. 11,275 
For American Journal of Psychology 3.600 
OTHER PUBLICATION INCOME à .. $ 37,500 
Sale of back issues of journals $20,000 
Reprints, extra publication costs, and 
early publication charges... 10,000 
From authors of Monographs 1,000 
Advertising 6,000 
Sale of yearbooks 500 
GRANTS TO THE ASSOCIATION... 8.000 
From United States Public Health Serv- 
ice for Committee on Training in 
Clinical Psychology 5,000 
From Rockefeller Foundation for Com- 
mittee on Ethical Standards in Psy- 
chology 3,000 
MISCELLANEOUS. TT 4,500 
Interest on investments 2,000 
Use of addressing service 500 
Miscellaneous 2,000 
Total Income Anticipated, $258,570 
Expenses 
PUBLICATION EXPENSES .. $188,900 
Printing journals: 
American Psychologist $20,000 
Abnormal 13,000 
Applied 9,000 
Comparative and Physiological 7,000 
Consulting. . 9,500 
»erimental 12,000 
Abstracts 25,000 
Bulletin 10.500 
Monographs 6,500 
Review 6,000 


Purchase of subscriptions to A. J. P 3,600 
Reprints 8,000 
Editorial stipends 4,800 
Abstracts editorial office expenses 5.000 
Salaries $6,500 
Abstractors and translators 1.000 
Supplies and miscellaneous 500 
APA office expense of handling publica- 
tions 38.000 
Salaries 32.000 
Rent, utilities, etc. 1.750 
Supplies and miscellaneous 1.250 
Printing 1950 Directory 4,000 
Miscellaneous 2,000 
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BOARDS AND COMMITTEES. : $18,750 
Board of Directors, winter meeting. 1.500 
Policy and Planning Board . 2.000 
Board of Editors, winter meeting.....- 1,000 
Program Committee...» +- Dee 500 
Scientific and Professional Ethics....... 1.000 
Publications... . x dere 300 
Relations with Psychiatry... -- g 750 
Training in Clinical Psychology (for 
first six months of 1950).....- . 8,000 
Ethical Standards in Psychology. .. . 3,000 
Relations with Social Work... 200 
Committee on Intraprofessional Rela- i 
tionships in Psychology....-- : 500 
GENERAL APA ACTIVITIES...» x TF .. $49,025 
Dues paid to divisions. .... 6,000. 
Recording Secretary's stipend..... 400 
Expenses of annual meeting. . . 1,000 
Expenses of annual election. . " 1.000 
Professional services...... unes n 2,000 
Central Office expenses allocated to gen- 
eral APA activities. 30,000 
Salarie TI. pai ca 24,000 
Rent, utilities, etc. 1,750 
Supplies and miscellaneous 4,250 
Travel, Executive Secretary’s account. 1,500 
Membership in other organizations. . . 125 
Building fund. 5.000 
Contingency fund " 2,000 
Total expenses anticipated $256,675 
Reca pitulation 
Total income $258,570 
Total expenses 256.675 
Net Anticipated 81.895 


G. AFFILIATIONS 


1. It was voted that in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the By-Laws the following requests for 
affiliation by State Psychological Associations be re- 
ferred to the Board of Directors and that action be 
taken on them at the 1950 annual meeting of 
Council: Hawaii, Ontario, and Tennessee. 

2. It was voted that the previously-received re- 
quests for affiliation from the State Psychological 
Associations of California, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana 
and from the Province of Quebec, be approved and 
that these State Associations be granted the 


AME ‘ status 
of Affiliated State Psychological Associations. 


3. It was voted that the affiliation of the Kansas 


\ssociation of Consulting Psychologists be trans- 


ferred to the Kansas Psychological Assoc lation. 
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H. MEETINGS AND PROGRAMS 


1. It was voted to approve the following state- 
ments of policy regarding the annual programs of the 
APA Convention. 


a. Rules concerning the program of the annual APA Con 
vention, established by the APA Convention Program 
Committee and furnished to the Secretaries of divi- 
sions at least ten months in advance of the meeting s 
opening date, shall be binding upon all divisions with 
the following exception: when a division feels that the 
interests of its members clearly require special rules, 
such rules may be submitted to the Chairman of the 
APA Convention Program Committee no later than 
nine months before the opening date of the next annual 
convention. If the Committee approves the: special 
rules the programs of that division may be so bound. 
The special rules must be submitted in a form suitable 
for publication in the Call for Papers, and will be 
labeled as special rules applying to that division only. 
If the Committee finds that a request for special rules 
by a particular division seriously conflicts with the 
general program aims or otherwise leads to unfair dis- 
crimination among the various divisions, it will rule 
that the request be denied for that year and that the 
request be taken up at the annual meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Representatives. 

- No person may submit or read more than one volun- 
teered paper at a convention of the American P: scho- 
logical Association, but there shall be no such restric- 
tion on the appearance of a person's name as co author 
of volunteered papers read by others. Two volunteered 
papers which are identical or substantially equivalent 
may not be read at a convention, either by 3 single 
person or by different members of a team of €" 
workers. The submission to the APA or its division 
of papers whose reading would violate these rules will 
disqualify the authors from reading any volunteered 
papers at the APA convention for which these papers 
are submitted. 


ions 


2. It was voted that the 1951 meeting of the 


APA be held in Chicago, Illinois on September 3 EN 

3. It was voted that the 1952 meeting of the AF! 
be held in Washington, D. C. on September 1 6. 

4. It was voted to adopt the following policy 70 
garding the scheduling of meetings of other organiza- 
tions at the time and place of the APA Convention: 
When arrangements are made by the APA or one ? 


asso- 


the 


its divisions for a joint meeting with another 
ciation, the E 


ecutive Secretary will inform 
other association that the APA will print and i 
c the 


157 


tribute its program in the program issue 0! 


" ae : P . 2aquon 
American Psy hologist, will bill the other associat! 


( S PSU MP ri am 
for the cost of printing its part of the program: he 
will furnish at cost price as many copies n d 

: g 2 1 
program issue of the 


American Psy hologist as 


PROC 


association may wish for distribution to its own 
members. 

5. It was voted that the APA join with the Psy- 
chometric Society in jointly sponsoring one or more 
sessions at the Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting of the 
American Statistical Association to be held in 1950. 


I. MISCELLANEOUS. ACTIONS 


l. It was voted that the revised statement of 
“Rules Regarding Animals" as prepared by the 
Committee on Precautions in Animal Experimenta- 
tion be approved, that it be printed in the American 
Psychologist after the deletion of item 2, and dis- 
tributed to the Chairmen of Departments of Psy- 
chology. 

2. It was voted that the Executive Secretary and 
the Committee on the History of Psychology in 
Autobiography be authorized to negotiate a contract 
with the Clark University Press for the publication 
of additional volumes of this series. 

3. The Board reported to Council that the Execu- 
tive Secretary has been authorized to arrange for the 
retention of a Washington attorney as legal counsel 
for the APA, 

+. The following proposal was submitted to the 
APA from the Eastern Psychological A ociation: 
“The APA is memorialized to consider the possibility 
of a special assessment of its members to establish a 
fund toaid in the investigation and defense of the APA 
members dismissed in connection with controversies 
over academic freedom.” It was voted that APA go 
9n record as accepting the memorialization from 
EPA and that Council request the Board of Directors 
to investigate individual cases of APA members in 
Connection with controversies over academic free- 
dom, with a view to determining the wisdom of 
allocating funds for their defense. 

3. It was voted that the American Ps 
Association endorse the proposed International 
Council of Scientific Unions, express its intention to 
become a member of that Union upon its formation, 
and contribute annually to it in accordance with the 
Mid of dues now embodied in the statutes of the 

Mon (no contribution to exceed S400 a year). 


*chological 


6. It was voted to approve the following reso- 
lution: 


, ^ Whereas, a need exists for a center of information 
i ] i i *g 

T Current research concerning children; and X 7 
esearch in Child Life 


b. Whereas, a Cle 


; ingheuse for R 
is | 


cing established in the Children's Bureau, at the Te- 
que. a echange 
Mest of research workers, to further the exchange of in 


INGS OF Firry-skEV 
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formation about studies in progress relating to the physi- 
cal, mental, social and emotional problems of children, 
c. Be it therefore resolved that the Ame 


logical Association directs the attention of its members to 
this Clearinghouse and. recommends participation, with 
the supplying of information about their studies in prog- 
ress to the Clearinghouse. 


7. It was voted that the APA endorse the proposal 
for an International Institute of Social Sciences, 

8. For several years the APA, and before it the 
American Association for Applied Psychology, has 
had a Committee on Standards for Psychological 
Service Centers. In March this committee submitted 
to the Board of Directors a detailed proposal for the 
publication of a directory of approved psychological 
service centers. In view of the fact that standards for 
such centers have not been worked out, and in view 
of the difficulty of visiting and evaluating the work 
now being done in a large, and changing, number of 
such centers, the Board of Directors recommended 
to Council that the initial directory consist of a 
listing of those centers which employ members of 
the APA, with factual information concerning such 
things as the class of membership of the member, 
his certification if any, and the type of cass handled. 
The recommended directory would be a list rather 
than an approved list. Council did not approve this 
recommendation, but voted that the Board of Di- 
rectors should return the report of the Committee 
on Standards for Psychological Service Centers to 
the Committee with criticisms, and that when these 
criticisms have been answered by the Committee, 
the report shall be distributed to Council members 
for consi leration by mail ballot. 

9. It was voted that the Executive Secretary 
transmit to Mr. A. H. Meese of the North Jersey 
Training School the thanks of the Association for 
hospitality extended to the Policy and Planning 
Board. 

10. It was voted that the APA express its appreci- 
ation to the Illinois Neuropsychiatric Institute for 
space, facilities, and other assistance provided to the 
APA Committee on Training in Clinical Psychology. 
ary 
transmit the following resolution to the Chairman 
of the Local Arrangements Committee: 


11. It was voted that the Executive Secret 


Be it resolved that the American Psychological Associa 


tion extends its thanks to Doctor Theodore H. Cutler 
\rrange 
ments for their efficient handling of the arrangements for 
the Fifty Seventh Annual Meeting of the Association 


and the members of the Committee on Local 


mamas as 
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J. ELECTIONS 


1. It was voted that balloting on members of the 
boards and committees be conducted by means of 
preferential ballots and weighted voting and that if 
by this method there are unresolved elections, the 
votes will be counted by the Hare System. 

2. It was reported that Council had elected by 
mail ballot E. Lowell Kelly and J. McV. Hunt as 
members of the Board of Directors for the term 
1949-52. John G. Darley was elected to the Board 
of Directors for the unexpired term (1949-50) of 
Robert R. Sears, resigned. 

3. The Council voted that the following persons be 
nominated for membership on the Board of Trustees 
of the American Board of Examiners in Professional 
Psychology, and that these nominations stand for 
the year: 


Eliot Rodnick 

R. Nevitt Sanford 
Vernon Scheidt 
Donald Super 
David Wechsler 
F. L. Wells 

G. Richard Wendt 


Norman Cameron 
Robert Challman 
Stanley G. Estes 
Stephen Habbe 
Eugenia Hanfmann 
George Kelly 
Bertha Luckey 
Jean Macfarlane 


4. The Council elected the following persons to 
serve on the Policy and Planning Board: 


Stuart W. Cook (1949-52) 
Wayne Dennis (1949-52) 
Lyle H. Lanier (1949-52) 


5. The Council elected Arthur W. Melton 
Editor of the Journal of Experimental Psychology 
for the unexpired portion (1951-52) of the term of the 
present editor, Francis W. Irwin. 

6. The Council elected Harry F, Harlow as 
of the Journal of Comparative and Physiol 


as 


Editor 


term of the present editor, Calvin P. Stone, 
7. The Council elected Dorothy C 
Recording Secretary of the Association for the 


terr 
1949. 52, » 


8. The following persons were elected 
Council as new members of American Psyc 


Association Committees for the terms indicated 
ated: 


Committee on Committees G. R. Wendt ( 1949. 


Howard F, Hunt ( 
tie C.W.M 


Committee on Scientific and 


54) 
1949-52 
ann ( 1949-51) i 


John E Anderson (1949-54) 


Convention Program Com- 


Professional Ethics 


: á ogical Psy- 
chology for the unexpired portion (1954 52) of the 


Adkins as 


by the 
hological 


Committee on Student Affili- 
ates 

Committee on Public Rela- 
tions 

Committee on Publications 


Committee on Precautions in 
Animal Experimentation 

Committee on Training in 
Clinical Psychology 


Stanford C. Ericksen (1949- 
54) 

Donald T. Campbell (1949- 
52) 

Laurance F. Shaffer (1949-52) 

Edwin B. Newman (1949-52) 

Judson 8. Brown (1949-52) 


Donald K. Adams (1949-52) 
Robert E. Harris (1949-52) 
Neil D. Warren (1949-52) 


9. The following new persons were elected by the 


Council to serve as representatives to the organi- 


zations specified: 


American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 

Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the National 
Research Council 

Inter-Society Color Council 

Interprofessional Council on 
Mental Health 


Lyle H. Lanier (1949-51) 


Neal E. Miller (1950-53) 
Clifford T. Morgan (1950-53) 
David Shakow (1950-53) 
Robert W. Burnham 
Nicholas Hobbs 


10. The Council elected the following persons t? 
Serve as Chairmen of the Committees specified for 


the period 1949-50: 
Robert H. Seashore 
Carrol! L. Shartle 
Donald B Lindsley 
Walter C. Shipley 
John W. Gardner 


Wayne Dennis 
W. D. Neff 


Arthur A. Lumsdaine 


W. C. Trow 


W.A. Hunt 


Herbert s. Langfeld 


E. Lowell Kelly 


Nicholas M. Hobbs 


J. MeV, Hunt 


George E. Speer 


Herbert s. 


Langfeld 


Committee on Committees 

Finance Committee 

Convention Program 
mittee - 

Committee on. Student Ami 
ates 

Committee on Public Rela 
tions . 

Committee on Publications 


Com 


à p autions 1 
Committee on Precaution 


Animal Experimentation 


b H io-Visua 
Committee on Audio-Vi* 


Aids 


" x s ie 

Committee on Standards : 

É S A Ge 
Psychological Service 


ters p 
ation 


Committee on the Rel : 
"Tij 


Psychology to Psychiz 
: à srna 
Committee on Intern? 
avcholo£* 


Relations in P A 
Training 


Committee on 


tion 


r 
n 


of 
a 


in 


Clinical Psychology ean 
Committee on Ethica! ^ 
ards in Psychology, itl 


" " »alati0? an 
Committee on Relat. aor 


. . profe? in 

the Social Work ! nin T 

: Trait z 
Committee on Te LR pe 
Psychology below . 
y 


toral Level 


og? 


chology in Autol 


-ol 
. a istory f 
Committee on Histo phl 


" 


Warner Brown 


Walter R. Miles 


Donald B. Lindsley 


11. It was reported that Robert R. Sears had been 
elected President-elect, and that the following Re- 
gional Representatives were elected by the member- 


ship: 


Neal E. Miller (Region I) 
Fred McKinney (Region IV) 
Victor C. Raimy (Region VII) 


12. The President announced that the following 
Persons had served during the past year as repre- 


Sentatives of the Association to the special functions 
indicated, (See list below.) 


K. MEMBERSHIP CHANGES 


Bo 


l. It was reported that for the present year the 
ard is trying out the schedule of having Associ- 
ate applications reviewed and acted upon in the Fall. 
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Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Civil Liber- 
ties 


January 1, 1950. 


Committee to review the evi- 


Those elected this Fall will become members as of 


2. The Executive Secretary announced the follow- 


dence presented in the ten- ing deaths of members reported since the 1948 


ure investigation of Ralph meeting: 
Gundlach 

Committee on Standards of 
Training of Psychologists 


LIFE MEMBERS 
James R. Angell, March 5, 1949 
J. Carleton Bell, 1946 
Knight Dunlap, August 13, 1949 
FELLOWS 
Ivy G. Campbell, April 22, 1948 


Edwina Abbott Cowan, June 13, 1949 


Floyd C. Dockeray, January 15, 1949 
Daniel B. Leary, 1946 

Marjorie L. Page, November 28, 1948 
Edward L. Thorndike, August 9, 1949 


ASSOCIATES 


Robert A. Blum, June 30, 1949 
Laird T. Hites, December 13, 1948 


Amy R. Holway, March, 1949 
Hilding G. Kruse, December 30, 1948 


George J. Lemmon, June 19, 1949 


Mark McRitrick, January 3, 1947 


Delegate 
Roy G, Boger 


Walter R. Miles 
Neil R, Bartlett 


red Maur 


ice McManama 
ax Meenes 


- M. Louttit 
Helen Wolfle 
Ellis Weitzman 


Palin S. Hall 
Bertha M. Luckey 
Mildred L.Sy 


Ibert By 
0 nE 


ester 
ankenship 


Partington 


Wein 
cllington A. Thalman 


She, 
“Wood C, Mcr, tyre 


K 
arl Zener 
eo 
M. Peterson 


Hildegard Durie 


Beulah May Morrison, May 21, 1949 
Abraham Myerson, 1948 

Paul H. Schiller, May 2, 1949 

Erma T. Wheeler, July 23, 1949 


Function 


Inauguration of the President of West Texas State 

Teachers College 

Tnauguration of the President of Columbia University 

Inauguration of the President of Hobart and William Smith 
Colleges 

Inauguration of the President of Seton Hill College 

Inauguration of the President of Morgan State College 

Conference of the Association of College and Reference 
Librarians 

Annual Meeting and Regional Conference of American 
Social Hygiene Association 

Conference of Representatives of Learned and Professional 
Organizations . 

Second National Conference of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO 

Annual Mecting of the American Academy of Political and 


Social Science wa . 
Inauguration of the President of Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute EM 
Inauguration of the President of Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity ; . 
Inauguration of the President of Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute . . M 
Inauguration of the President of North Carolina College 
Inauguration of the President of the University of New 


Mexico 
Second Mental Health Assembly, Geneva, Switzerland 


Date 
Oct. 2, 1948 


Oct. 12, 1948 
Oct. 23, 1948 


Nov. 11, 1948 

Dec. 17, 1948 

Jan. 22, 1949 

Feb. 2, 1949 

Feb. 4, 1949 

Mar. 31-Apr. 2, 1949 
Apr. 8-9, 1949 

Apr. 18, 1949 

May 4-5, 1949 
May 11-12, 1949 


June 3, 1949 
June 4, 1949 


August 22-27, 1949 
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3. The Executive Secretary announced the follow- 
ing persons had been granted sta 


since the 1948 meeting: 
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Frederick E. Bolton 
Thomas H. Haines 
Wilford S. Miller 

Edward M. Weyer 


4. The Executive Secretary announced the follow- 


ing resignations since the 1948 meeting: 


FELLOWS 


Margaret Brooke 


Luella Cole 


Harold R. Crosland 


T. V. Moore 
. Pechstein 
Max Schoen 


L. 4 


Herbert Shuey 
R. H. Sylvester 
Wallace T. Wait 


ASSOCIATES 


Ruth H. Abelman 
Mildred E. Andrews 
Edith May Allen 
Angelo Antonucci 
Frances J. P. Bartlett 
Virginia Grey Baskin 
Jerome E. Bates 
Mrs. Carter N. Bechtel 
A. K. Beik 
Barbara J. Birbeck 
Lois Kramer Boyd 
Arthur A. Cerf 
Grover C. Clark 
Omar Kenneth Cline 
Leonard M. Cohen 
Maurice F. Connery 
Mrs. Gordon Cornett 
Mary Roberts Crowley 
Stanley A. Czurles 
Minna Emch 
Lucius E. Forbes 
Peter Carl Gaskill 
Mary V. Gutteridge 
John R. Hart 
Eleanor H. Hayes 
Dorothy Morgan Henika 


Charles Augustine Herlihy 


V. E. Herrick 

Minter M. Jackson 
Beatrice R. Johnson 
Virginia H. Johnson 
Ruth Kantrow 

Peter Kellaway 

Judith Peyton Key 
Ruth Maurice Kroepsch 
Charles B Lawrence, jr 


J. E. P. Libby 
Marie Williams Lindley 
Mrs. W. M. Marston 
Clinton C. Mason 
James H. Meissner 
Robert G. Miller 
Harriet beth Neall 
Sheldon H. Nerby 
Harry M. Offenbach 
William A. Owens, Sr. 
Margaret Pankaskie 
E. D. Partridge 
Lawrence Prybylski, Jr. 
Mary Frances Reed 
Jean W. Reilly 
John G. Rockwell 
Mrs. H. F. Rothe 
Charlotte F. Shelby 
Mayer Baruch Stone 
Myrtle M. Swanson 
Mildred S. Taub 
Joseph D. Teicher 
M. Antonia Thomas 
Kenneth H. Thompson 
Douglas S. Trabue 
Harold Saxe Tuttle 
Lyman H. Van Houten 
Raquel Vierra Da Cunha 
Frederick C. Walters 
Walter S. Watson 
V. E. Wilson 
Marianne H. Wasson 
Ruth Young 
Nancy Jane Ziesmer 
George V. Zimmerman 


tus as Life Members 


5. The Executive Secretary announced that the 


s 


following persons approved for election as Associates 
at the March 1949 meetings, by reason of 1nacce i 
bility or for other reasons, did not validate their 


election: 


Mary C. Nixon Greenlees 
Jeanne K. Roberts 
James P. Thompson 


Sydell Braverman 
Kenneth S. Hitch 
Conrad M. Lamond 
Claude Mailhiot 


6. The Council voted that the nominations for 
Fellowship in the Association should be submitted 
to them for a vote by mail ballot. This procedure was 
intended to apply only to the present year. Sub- 
sequent to the meeting in Denver, the following 
persons were elected, by mail ballot, as Fellows. 
Those whose names are marked with an asterisk 
were already Fellows, but upon recommendation of 
the divisions have been given the new titles which 
follow their names. Those whose names are no! 
marked with an asterisk were formerly Associates: 
*Achilles, Edith M 


Fellow in the Division of Schoe 


Psychologists sud 
Adams, Frederick J. Fellow in Counseling and Gu! 
ance suaa 
Allen, Mildred M. Fellow in the Division o! schot 
Psychologists TN 
Anderson, Irving H. Fellow in Educational Psy 
chology la- 
*Anderson, John E. Fellow in the Division on Ma 


turity and Old Age 


Å ain rase ;uid- 
Fellow in Counseling and GU 


Anderson, Roy N. 


. ance 

Arnheim, Rudolf Fellow in Esthetics ata 

Arnold, Magda B. Fellow in Personality and Soci 
: Psychology ES 

Atkinson, W, R. Fellow in Industrial and BUS 

2 ness Psychology er 

Bartlett, Marion Fellow in the Division of Psy 


chologists in Public Service 
Fellow in F perimental 

chology Fi 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology f 
Fellow in Military Psychology 


Becker, R. Frederick = 


Bettelheim, Bruno 
“Biel, William C. 


Birch, Herbert G. Fellow in Experimental he 
s; chology "A 
Bishop, Ruth Fellow in Evaluation and Me 
urement " 
Blommers, Paul Fellow in Educational ps 
chology . 
Blumenthal, Seymour Fellow in Clinical Psycholog) ol 
Bogardus, Helen E. Fellow in the Division of scho 
3 Psychologists je 
Bois, Joseph S. A. Fellow in Industrial and BU 


ness Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psy 
Fellow in the Division ^! > 


Bowie, Carol 


chology yi 
Brackett, Catherine W ( sche 


Psychologists 


"Doll 


Brandi, Hyman 
"Bregman, Elsie O 
"Brown, J. F. 


"Brown, Robert H 


Bruce, Robert W. 
"Buswell, Guy T. 


*Calhoon, Clair H. 
Campbell, Nellie M. 


i 
Campbell, Ronald K. 
Carroll, Herbert A. 


Chase, Genevieve 
Clark, Kenneth B. 


Clark, Willis W. 


"Conkey, Ruth C. 
+O 
Conrad, Herbert S. 


Cooper, Clara C. 
Cornsweet, Albert 


*Cowles, John T. 
NES 
Crissey, W, J-E; 


Cronbach, Lee J. 


Cutstorth, Thomas D. 
Day, Daniel D. 


Dean, Dawson F, 
de Cillis, O, F 
DWEy d 

Evelyn, Katherine E. 
ard, John 


Douglas, O.H 


Douglass, Leigh € 


^ Raleigh M. 
ap, James M 


ET 
Sleson, Oran W 
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Fellow in Evaluation and Meas- 
urement 
Fellow in Consulting Psy- 

chology 

Fellow in Personality and Social 
Psychology 

Fellow in Experimental Psy 
chology 


Fellew in Mili 


Fellow in Gene 
Fellow in 
chology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Educational Psychol 


Educational Psy 


ogy 
Fellow in Industrial and Busi 


ness Psychology 
Fellow in Educational Fsvchol- 
ogy 
Fellow in Clinical P: 
Fellow in Personality and Social 
Psychology 
Fellow in Educational Psychol 
ogy 
Fellow in the Division of School 
Psychologists 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in the Division of Psy- 
chologists in Public Service 
Fellow in General Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Military Psychology 
Fellow in Evaluation and Meas- 


sychology 


urement 
Fellow in Evaluation and Meas 
urement 
Fellow in Evaluation and Meas 
urement 
Fellow in Educational Psychol- 
ogy 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Counseling and Guid- 

ance . 
Fellow in Industrial and Busi- 
ness Psychology 
Fellow in General Psychology 

"i 3 3 

Fellow in the Teaching of Psy- 


-hology 

Fellow in the Division of School 
Psychologists 

Fellow in Person 
Psychology 

Fellow in Educational Psychol 


ality and Social 


ogy ] 

i ivisi ! 

Fellow in the Division o! 
gists in Public Service 


Psy 


cholo, 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Esthetics M 
Fellow in Counseling and Guid 

ance ] 
Fellow in Personali 

Psychology 


ty and Social 


* Edwards, Allen L. 
*Ellson, Douglas G. 


Engle, Thelburn L. 


Failor, Clarence W. 
Faries, Miriam 
*Festinger, Leon 


"ischer. Robert P. 
*Fitts; Paul M.. Jr. 


* Flanagan, John C. 
*Flemming, Cecile W. 
Flemming, Edwin G. 


Forer. Bertram R. 


*Fosberg, Irving A. 


*Frenkel-Brunswik, Else 


dline, Cora L. 


*Fr 
Goldstein, Jacob 


Gottlober, Abraham B. 


*Gould, Miriam C. 
Gould, Rosalind 
Gragg, Donald B. 


Graham, Virginia 
*Greene, Katherine B. 
*Gregory, Wilbur S 


Hamilton, Hughbert. C. 


*Hanawalt, Nelson. G 
*Harris, Albert J. 
Hartley. Ruth E. 
Heisler, Florence A 
*Henderson, Mack T 
Henle, Mary 


Henneman, Richard H 
Hepner. Harry W. 


Fellow in E 
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luation and Meas- 


urement 


eHow in Experimental Psychol- 
ogy 

slow in the Teaching of Psy 
chology 

low in Personality and Social 
Psychology 


low in Counseling and Guid- 


ance 


low in Counseling and Guid- 


ance 


Fellow in Personality and Social 


Fe 


Psychology 


low in General Psychology 


Fellow in Experimental Psychol- 
ogy | 

Fellow in Industrial and Busi 
ness Psychology 

Fellow in Consulting Psychol- 
ogy 

Fellow in Consulting Psychol- 


ogy 
Fellow in Personality and Social 


P: 


sychology 


ellow in Clinical Psychology 


Fellow in Counseling and Guid- 
ance 


Fell 


ow in Personality and Secial 
hology 


Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in the Division of Psy- 
chologists in Public Service 


Fellow in Educational Psychol 
ogy 
Fellow in Consulting Psychol- 


og 
Fellc 


Fellc 


og 
Vell 
Fell 
Fell 
Fell 


Vell 


Felle 


“ 
^ in Clinical. Psychology 
ow in Clinical Psychology 


Fellow in Educational Psychol- 


y 
ow in Clinical Psychology 
ow in Clinical P: Y 
ow in Clinical P; 


“chology 


chology 
"^ in Experimental Psy- 


chology 


^ dno Experimental Psy 


chology 


win the Division of School 


vchologists 


Fellow in € ounseling and Guid- 


ance 

Fellow in. Educational Psychol- 
ogy 

Fellow in Industrial and Busi 


we aos " 
ness I vchologsy 


Fellow in Experimental Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Military Psychology 

Fellow in. Industrial and Busi 


nes: 


s Psychology 
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*Hildreth, Harold M. 


Hruza, Thelma E. 
*Humber, Wilbur J. 


*Humphreys, Lloyd G. 

*Janney, J. Elliott 
Jost, Hudson 
Kallmann, Franz 
Karslake, James S. 
*Keller, Fred S. 
Kelley, Ida B. 
Kelly, William A. 


*Key, Cora p. 
Kinzer, John R. 


Kirkner, F. J. 
*Kleemeier, Robert W. 


Kraus, Philip E. 
Kryter, Karl D. 
Kunst, Mary 


*Kutash, Samuel B. 


*LaGrone, Cyrus W. 
*Lassner, Rudolf 


*Lawton, George 
*Leeper, Robert W. 


*Lehner, George F. J. 


Licklider, Joseph C. R. 


*Long, Luther C. 
Lorr, Maurice 


Lovell, Constance D. 
Lowenfeld, Berthold 
*MacLeod, Robert 


Martin, John 


Mathewson, Robert H. 


*Mead, Leonard C. 


Menden hall, Mildred 
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Fellow in the Division of Psy- 
chologists in Public Service 
Fellow in Clinical Psycholog/ 
Fellow in Industrial and Busi- 
ness Psychology 
Fellow in Evaluation and Meas- 
urement 
Fellow in Industrial and Busi- 
ness Psychology 
Fellow in Experimental Psy- 
chology 
Fellow in the Division on Ma- 
turity and Old Age 
Fellow in Industrial and Busi- 
ness Psychology 
Fellow in Experimental Psy- 
chology 
Fellow in the Division of School 
Psychologists 
Fellow in Educational Psychol- 
ogy 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Industrial and Busi- 
ness Psychology 
Fellow in Educational Psychol- 
ogy 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in the Division on Ma- 
turity and Old Age 
Fellow in Educational Psychol- 
ogy 
Fellow in Military Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Counseling and Guid- 
ance 
Fellow in General Psychology 
Fellow in Counseling and Guid- 


ance 

Fellow in Consulting Psychol- 
ogy 

Fellow in Experimental Psy- 
chology 


Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Experimental Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Evaluation and Meas- 
urement 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in the Teaching of Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Educational Psychol- 
ogy 

Fellow in Experimental Psy- 
chology g 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 


Fellow in Counseling and Guid- 


ance 


Fellow in Industrial and Busi- 


ness Psychology 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 


*Mosier, Charles I. 


*Mowrer, O. Hobart 


Munroe, Ruth 


*Murray, Henry A. 


Musgrave, Ray S. 


Nadel, Aaron 
Noll, Victor H. 


*Nathanson, Yale S. 
Obenchain, Irving R. 
O’Brien, Cyril C. 
*Orleans, Jacob S. 

*Orr, Sister M. St. Mary 
*Otis, Jay L. 


*Pattie, Frank A. 
Perkins, Francis T. 


*Pignatelli, Myrtle L. 
*Prentice, William C. H. 


Pritchard, Miriam C. 
Raimy, Victor 
Rautman, Arthur L. 
*Razran, Gregory H. S. 


Reichard, Suzanne 
Replogle, Fred A. 


Riesen, Austin H. 
*Rogers, Carl R. 
Russell, James T. 


Ryan, T. A. 
*Ryans, David G. 


*Sacks, Jerome G. 


"Sargent, Helen D. 


*Scarf, Robert C. 


*Schneirla, Theodore €. 


Fellow in Industrial and Busi- 
ness Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Personality and Social 
Psychology 

Fellow in the Teaching of Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Evaluation and Meas- 
urement 

Fellow in Educational Psychol- 
ogy 

Fell w in the Division of Schoo! 
Psychologists 

Fellow in Consulting Psychol- 


ogy à 
Fellow in Educational Psycho 
ogy 


Fellow in Evaluation and Meas- 


urement 

Fellow in the Division of School 
Psychologists 

Fellow in the Division © 
turity and Old Age 

Fellow in Abnormal Psychology 

Fellow in Educational psychol- 
ogy 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 


n Ma- 


Fellow in Experimental Psy- 
chology 
5 »svchol- 
Fellow in Educational Psy cho 
ogy 


Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology | 

Fellow in the Division of Schoo 
Psychologists a 

Fellow in Experimental Psy 
cholegy 

Tellow in Clinica 

Fellow in Industrial and 
ness Psychology 

Felow in Experimental 
chology 


| Psychology, 
and Busk 


Psy” 


cial 
Fellow in Personality and SO 


Psychology 
Fellow in Evaluatio 
urement 
Fellow in General Psy 
Fellow in Educational 
ogy 
Fellow in Counseling 


n and Meas 


chology 
Psy ho 


ET Guid 


ance J- 
E „cho 
Fellow in Consulting Tsy 
ogy ] cho? 
Fellow in the Division of S 
Psychoiogists 1 sy^ 
Fellow in Experiment? 
chology 


'Scoticld. Carleton F 


Scoticld, E. H 
Scott, Cecil W. 
*Seagoe, May V. 
*Seashore, Robert H 
Seidl, Julius C. G 


aul B. 
Shaw, Franklin J 


Singer, William 
“Sisson, E. Donald 


"Skinner, Charles E. 
Smith, Max 


Snygg, Donald 
*Stagner, Ross 


"Starr, Anna S. 
Stein, Harry L. 


Stewart, Naomi 


Sward, Keith 
Tenney, Edward V. 


Thiesen, J. Warren 
Thompson, Albert S 


Thomson, William A. 
"Thorne, Frederick C. 


“Thorpe, Louis P. 
l'ravers, Robert M. W. 


Vraxler, Arthur E. 
"'roye ice E 
Tover, Maurice E 


Ullman, Roy R. 


Van Buskirk, William L 


Walker, Robert Y. 


Valiers. c 
alters, Sister Annette 
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Fellow in | Experimental Psy- 
chology 

Fellow in Personality and. Social 
Psychology 

Fellow in Industrial and Busi- 
P. 
Fellow in Educational Psychol 

E 


sychology 


Fellow in Counseling and Guid 

ance 

Fellow in the Division on Ma- 

turity and Old Age 

Fellow in Industrial and Busi 

ness Psychology 

Fellow in Military ychology 

Fellow in Personality and Social 
Psychology 


Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Evaluation and Meas- 
urement 

Fellow in Industrial and Busi- 
ness Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 

Fellow in Educational Psychol 
ogy 

Fellow in Educational Psychel- 
ogy 

Fellow in Industrial and Busi 

Psychology 


ness 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Educational Psychol 

ogy 
Fellow in Evaluation and Meas- 
urement 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Personality and Social 


Psychology 

Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Counseling and Guid 
ance 

Fellow in Industrial and Busi- 
ness Psychology 

Fellow in Consulting Psychol- 
ogy 

Fellow in Abnormal Psychology 


Fellow in Evaluation and Meas- 
urement 

Fellow in Evaluation and Meas 
urement 

Fellow in Educational Psychol 
ogy 

Fellow in the Teaching of Psy 
chology 

Fellow in Educational Psychol- 
ogy 

Fellow in Counseling and Guid- 
ance 

Fellow in Militar: 

Fellow in the Teaching of Psy 


Psychology 


chology 


Ward, Lewis B. 
"Warner, Lucien 


“Waters, Rolland H 


Weisskopi, Edith V. 
Weitz. Joseph 


Weitz, Robert D. 
Wentworth, Kenneth 


Witkin, Herman A. 
*Wittenborn, J. R. 
*Wittman, Phyllis 

Wolt, Werner 


Woltle, Helen M. 
Wood, Austin B. 


Yager, J. Lewis 
Yum, Kwang S. 


*Zigler. Michael J. 


7. The 


Un 
p 


Fellow in Industrial and Busi- 


Fellow in Indus: 
nes 


ial and Busi- 


Psychology 
Fellow in General Psychology 
Fellow in Experimental Psy- 
chology : 
Fellow in the Division on Child 
hood and Adolescence 
Fellow in Experimental Psv- 
chology i 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Industrial and Busi- 
ss Psychology 


Fellow in Experimental Psy- 
chology ! 
Fellow in Evaluation and Meas- 
urement 
Fellow in the Division on Ma- 
turity and Old Age 
Fellow in Personality and Social 
Psychology 
Fellow in General. Psychology 
Fellow in Counseling and Guid- 
ance 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology 
Fellow in Evaluation and Meas- 
urement 
Fellow in Experimental Psy- 
chology 


Executive Secretary announced that the 


Board of Directors at their March 1949 meeting 
elected the following 989 new Associates. Their mem- 
bership is dated from January 1, 1949. 


ASSOCIATES, 1949 


Abou Ghorra, Ibrahim M. 


Abrams, Dorothy F. 
Adelsohn, Nathan R. 
Albee, George W. 
Alderman, Everett 
Alexander, Robert H. 
Alexander, Theron, Jr. 
Alkire, Edward M. 

\llan, D. Maurice 
Allinsmith, Beverly Balch 
Almy. Millie C. 

Alto, Ensio E. 

Ammen, Cleo C. 
Ammons, Helen 
Anderson, David G. 
Anderson, Robert Lee 


Andrew, Gwen 


Ynikeeff, Alexis M 


Antonitis, Joseph J. 


Arbuckle, Dugald S. 
Argetsinger, Glenn D 


Arkin, Mitchell 


Armstrong. Fred G 


Arnold, Vern B. 

Arnott, George Peter 
Arnoult, Malcolm D. 
Aronson, Marvin L. 
Asch, Morton Jay 
Atkinson, John W. 
Augustine, Catherine M. 
Auld, Benjamin F., Jr. 
Ausubel, David P. 
Axtell, Stewart B 


Baehr, George O. 
Baer, Max F. 

Baer, Paul 

Baer, Reuben A. 
Bahrick, Harry P. 
Baird, Clyde R 
Baker, Barbara Ann 
Baker, George R 
Baker, H. Leigh 
Balcom, Lois 
Ballesteros, Rev. Jose M. 
Barbara, Peter Paul 
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Barbeau, Gerard L. 
Bard, Paul A. 
Barkley, Bill J. 
Barratt, Emily Close 
Barrell, Robert P. 
Barringer, Benton E. 
Barron, Jules 
Barron, Margaret E. 
Barschak, Erna C. 
Bass, Bernard M. 
Bauer, Raymond A. 
Baxter, Edna D. 
Becker, Morton Joseph 
Becker, Myra Marks 
Bedinger, Anne D. 
Beezer, Robert H. 
Beier, Ernst G. 
Bekker, Sarah M. 
Bellavia, Charles John 
Beller, Emanuel Kuno 
Bellinger, Lois 
Bender, James F. 
Bender, Morris B. 
Benedetti, David T: 
Benjamin, Sylvia Leban 
Benjamins, James 
Benz, Stanley C. 
Berger, Emanuel M. 
Berkowitz, Bernard 
Berks, Mary Dee 
Bernstock, William M. 
Beron, Margaret L. 
Berry, William 
Bersh, Philip J. 
Bessent, Trent E. 
Beyers, Otto J. 
Birch, Jack W. 
Birmingham, Sister Digna 
Birmingham, Henry P. 
Bishop, Helen M. 
Blackburn, Julian M. 
Blacker, Murray 
Blackwell, Thomas B. 
Blakemore, Arline M. 
Blyth, David D. 
Boardman, E. Craig 
Bond, Hudson J. 
Borbely, Joseph 
Borg, Walter R. 
Borstelmann, Lloyd J. 
Botbyl. Helyne R. 
Bouquard, Eleanore J. 
Bower, Libbie B. 
Bower, Warren C. 
Bowles. George K. 
Bowlus. Donald E 
Bown, Oliver H 
Boyd, Alicia M 
Boyd, Robert D 
Bavle, Margaret Evring 


Bradfield. Vn F 
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Brammer, Lawrence M. 
Brandt, Rudolph J. 
Brantl, Virginia Muir 
Bredt, Carl V. 
Brennan, Florence C. 
Brennan, Josephine G. 
Breth, Betty L. 
Briggs, Leslie J. 
Brill, Blema K. 
Brintnall, Arthur K. 
Britton, Jean Oppenheimer 
Britton, Joseph H. 
Brody, Abraham B. 
Brody, Benjamin S. 
Bromer, Richard F. 
Broom, Mybert E. 
Brown, Manuel N. 
Brown, Milon T. 
Brown, Thelma E. 
Browne, Margaret P. 
Brownell, Marjorie H. 
Brummett, Thelma L. 
Bryan, Beatrice Irene 
Bryant, Norman Dale 
Buehler, John A., Jr. 
Bunting, Elizabeth Bressler 
Burgess, George G. 
Burke, Cletus J. 
Burr, Hilda V. 
Burt, Barbara A. 


Caldwell, Bettye McDonald 


Caldwell, Marcus B. 
Caligor, Leopold 
Campbell, James W. 
Campbell, Joel T. 
Campion, John Neil, Jr. 
Canfield, Albert A. 
Cannom, Charles W. 
Canter, Ralph R., Jr. 
Canter, Seymour I. 
Cantor, Joel M. 
Cantor, Robert M. 
Carl, Lois Jean 

Carl, Mary Kathryn 
Carmel, Joanna 
Carnes, Earl F. 
Cash, Harold C. 
Cassel, Russell N. 
Cassidy, George F. 
sidv, Viola M. 
Chalaron, Claire M. 
Chamoulaud, Muriel I 
Chapman, Robert L. 
Charles, Don C. 
Chenven, Harold 
Chernikoff, Rube 
Chernow, Hyman M. 
Chidester, Leona 
Chyatte, Conrad 
Clark. Glynn FE. 


Clark, Teunison C.. Jr 


PSYCHOLOGIST 


Clarke, Angus W., Jr. 
Clay, Hubert H. 
Claytor, Mae Pullins 
Clyde, Dean J. 
Cobb, Emmoran B. 
Coburn, Herbert H. 
Cochran, Mary Rehder 
Cochrane, Virginia H. 
Coffin, J. Herschel 
Cohen, Jacob 
Cohen, Jay D. 
Cole, Cletus A. 
Cole, David L. 
Collet, Grace M. 
Collier, George H. 
Collister, E. Gordon 
Comins, Edith S. 
Compton, Beulah C. 
Comrey, Andrew L. 
Conger, John J. 
Connor, Frances L. 
Cook, William A., Jr. 
Copple, George E. 
Cornyetz, Paul 
Corter, Harold M. 
Coyle, J. Emerson 
Craine, James F. 
Crawford, Ronald E. 
Cribbin, James J. 
Cross, Theodore R. 
Crowder, Thora H. 
Cuff, James V. 
Cummings, 


Thomas 
Curran, Rev. Charles A. 
Daily, Augustus D., Jr. 
Danforth, David W. 
Davis, Hallowell 

Davis, Hannah S, 
Davis, Julian C. 

Davis, Stanley E. 

Day, James F. 

Dean, Robert E. 
DeGooyer, Melvin H. 
Dempsey, Rev. Peter J 
Denton, John C,, Jr. 


DeRidder, Lawrence Melsen 


Desgun, Julia E. 
Devoe, Donald B. 

De Vore, Alyce Rachel 
Dial, Harold E. 
Diamond, Florence 
Dice, L. Kathryn 
Dickson, Ben H. 
Dinnerstein, Dorothy 
Dittmann, Allen T. 

Di Vesta, Francis J. 
Dixon, William R 
Doele, Helen R 
Dohlstrom, Arthur H 
Dombrose, Lawrence A 
Donnelly. John H 


Dorken, Herbert O. 
Dorman, Granville P. 
Dotson, Elsie J. 

Downing, Joseph F. 
Drucker, Arthur J- 
Dudek, Stephanie Zuperko 
Dudley, Amy Robsart 
Dumas, Vera M. 

Durkin, Helen E. 
Dutton, Charles E. 

Dyett, Edmond G. 

step, Chester S. 

Ebel, Robert L. 

Edwards, Robert E. 

Egbert, Robert L. 

Ehrlich, Emanuel 

Eicher, James E. 

Eisen, Nathaniel H. 

Elliott, Donald N. 

Elliott, Sister Mary Annette 
Ellis, Douglas S. 

Elmgren, John K. G. 
Elmott, Charlotte D. 

Eng, Erling W. 

Engstrom, Floyd H- 

Ulric 


» O. 


ice, Richard G. 

ns, Richard T. 

ns, William P. 
Fagin, Barry 

Falk, Gloria Halpern 
Fecher, Irving B. . 
Feinberg, Gloria Granditer 
Feingold, Lissy 

Ferin, Norman J. 

Fey, William F. 

Field, William F. 
Filter, Raymond O 
Finkle, Robert B. 
Fisher, Joan B. 

her, Rhoda L. 
Fisher, Seymour 
Fitzmaurice, Patrick Jo Je 
Fitzpatrick, Robert 
Fitzpatrick, Roland ^ 
Fitawater, John T. 
Fleishman, Edwin ^ 


Fliegel, Norris E. 
Ford, Mice M. 

Ford, Hoyt 

Forrest, Carol Willan 
Foster, Dorothy E- 
Foster, Harriet W 
Foster, Robert G- 
Fox, Charlotte 

Fox, Sally Fried 
Francis, Ray T 


Frank, Leonore A. 
Frankle, Esther Alpern 
Frawley, Rev. Patrick J. 
Frederiksen, Elsie M. 
Freedman, Mervin B. 
edman, Samuel H. 
Friend, Ephraim 

Friesen, Edward P. 

Fuhr, Bernard W. 

Furst, Edward J. 

Gaiber, Seymour 
Gallenbeck, Curtis B. 
Gamelin, Francis C. 
Gammill, Homer L. 
Gannon, Rev. Timothy J. 
Gardner, George E. 
Gardner, James E. 
Gaston, E. 7 
Gates, Mary 
Gaudet, Frederick J. 
Gay, George 

Geffen, Perry 
Gekoski, Norman 
Gelfand, Sidney 
Gentry, George 
Gerstenlauer, Charles 
Gibson, Wilfred 
Gilbert, Mrs. Emma 
Gilson, Thomas Q. 
Gladstone, Roy : 
Glanzer, Murray A. 
Glaser, Nancy A. 
Glass, Blanche 
Glass, Lillian 


Glatzer, Henriette T. 
Glaze, John A. 
Gleser, Goldine C. 
Globe, Arthur 
Goedde, Mary Elizabeth 
Goheen, Howard W. 
Gold, Anna E. 

Gold, Bernard H. 
Goldberg, Harvey A. 
Goldberg, Marion T. 
Goldenberg, Samuel 
Goldman, Leo 


Culdman, Leonard H. 
:0mCO27 Arias, Ramon 
Goodstein, Leonard D. 

008sen, Carl V. 
Gordon, Tra J. 
Gordon, Milton 

798s, Laurel M. 
Gottlieb, Sophie B. 
Goulding, Arnold V. 

roulston, Ralph 

trafton, Jack B. 
Graham, Alyce E 

raham, 1 


am, Thomas F., Sr. 
Tanich, Anita C. 
tra iri 

nt, Ada Miriam 
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Graves, John T. 
Gray, Jerome S. 
Gregory, William Edgar 
Grimes, Francis Vincent 
Griffith, Richard M. 
Grose, Robert Freeman 
Grotz, Robert C. 
Gruber, Sigmund 
Gruen, Walter 
Grzeda, Stanley C. 
Gumprecht, Helmuth 
Gurevitz, Saul 
Gurvich, Bernice M. 
Gurvitz, Milton S. 
Gustad, John W. 
Gutherz, Judith S. 
Gutman, Brigette 
Hable, David K. 
Haigh, Gerard V. 
Haines, Miriam Stearns 
Hake, Harold W. 
Hall, John F. 
Hall, Thomas A. 
Hamilton, Albert E. 
Hamilton, Dorothy E. 
Hamstra, Robert Hollis 
Hansen, Herdis O. 
Hansen, Louis M. 
Hanson, Lincoln F. 
Hardee, Melvene Draheim 
Hariton, Theodore 
Harker, John B. 
Harlow, George 
Harman, Harry H. 
Harris, Jane Spalding 
Harris, Robert A. 
Harris, Theodore L. 
Harris, Wilfred C. 
Harrison, John M. 
Harrow, Gertrude S. 
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L. AMENDMENTS 


1. The Election Committee reports that the 
following amendments were approved by the mem- 


bership: 


a. The third sentence of Article NV, section 4, which 
now reads, “A quorum shall constitute one-fifth of its 


membership," has been changed to read, “A quorum 

shall constitute at least one official representative 

from each of one-third of the member associations." 
b. Section 3, of Article IV of the By-Laws was rescinded. 
c. In Article HI, section 3, the word “September” has 


been changed to the phrase, “at the time and place of 


the annual convention.” 
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d. Article II, sections 9 and 10 are amended to read as 
follows: 
Section 9. “Persons who belong to a division of the 
Association, but who do not hold membership in the 
Association itself, may become Division Affiliates upon 
proper application. A division may include those who 
either do not qualify for Associate membership or do 
not wish such membership.” 

Section 10. “Persons who belong to a state psycho- 

logical association affiliated with the Association, but 

who do not hold membership in the Association itself, 

may become State Affiliates upon proper application.” 


REPORT OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY 


To the Council of Representatives: 


The following actions have been taken by the 
Board of Directors and the Council of Representa- 


tives between the 1948 and the 1949 Annual 


Meetings of the APA. 


A. BOARD OF DIRECTORS SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING 

The members of the Board of Directors met at the 
Michigan Union, Ann Arbor, Michigan, March 
18-20, 1949. The Executive Secretary and the follow- 
ing Board members were present: Clarence H. 
Graham, J. P. Guilford, Ernest R. Hilgard, Carl I. 
Hovland, Theodore M. Newcomb, Helen Peak 
Robert R. Sears, Laurance F. Shaffer, Carroll i 
Shartle, and Ruth S. Tolman. 


REPORTS OF OFFICERS 
1. The Recording Secretary reported the Board's 
approval by mail ballot of the Minutes of its meeting 
H 1 = 
in September, 1948, in Boston, Massachusetts, 
2. Carroll L. Shartle presented the report of the 


Treasurer. It was voted that the Treasurer's report 
be accepted. 


s voted that the Executive Secretary be 
instructed to reopen the discussion of building plans 
for APA headquarters with the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, and to en- 
courage these plans. 

4. The President of the Association, Ernest R. 
Hilgard, reported the appointment of the following 
persons to the Committee on Professional Training 
below the Doctoral Degree: Howard p. Longstaff. 
Chairman, Norma E. Cutts, L. D. Hartson, Clifford 
E. Jurgensen, Katherine M. Maurer, Wilson McTeer 
Sidney L : 


r 


Pressey, George S, Speer, Howard R 
lor 


5. The Executive Secretary reported that the fol- 
lowing actions had been taken by the Board by mail 


ballot 
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(a) It was voted to accept the invitation to APA 
to become one of the founder members of the World 
Federation for Mental Health (December 2, 1948). 

(b) It was voted that APA should take responsi- 
bility for arrangements if the USPHS offers a 
contract for a training institute for directors of 
training in clinical psychology (December 2, 1948). 

(c) It was voted that APA should take responsi- 
bility for arrangements if the Armed Services offer a 
contract for a lecture course in Military Psychology 
for officers of Army, Navy, and Air Force (December 
2, 1948). 

(d) It was voted that requests from other organi- 
zations for joint meetings with an APA Division 
should be referred to the Division concerned for 
decision (December 28, 1948). 

(e) It was voted that the President should appoint 
an Ad Hoc Committee on Licensing and Certification 
(January 14, 1949). 

(f) It was voted that a conference of psychological 
and related organizations should be arranged to 
plan jointly. for licensing or certification of psy- 
chologists (January 14, 1949), 


MEMBERSHIP. 


f 1. Certain membership problems were discussed. 

The present arrangement of electing new Associates 
in March with membership retroactive to January 
first has proven inconvenient and expensive. Further- 
more, the increasing number of applications has 
raised difficulties because of the excessive amount 0 

time required of the Board of Directors. It was 
voted that the Board should try for one year the 
following procedure for electing Associates: (a) the 
deadline for receipt of applications shall be set at 
August first; (b) applications shall be reviewed by ? 
sub-committee appointed by the Board of Directors 
s Com- 


^e) the report and recommendations of thi 
mittee on the applications for Associateship 5h? 


be sent to each member of the Board for action e 
mail ballot, and the new Associates so elected shal 
become members as of January 1, 1950, 

2. The question has arisen in the past whether 
non-psychologists may be elevated to the leve! a 
Fellows in the Association. Under Article H, Section 
3(1), it is stated that, i mi 


Fell : "The minimum standards á 
CHowship shall be a Do tor’s degree based in pt 
u i sve ; s x j p 
ipon a psychological dissertation conferred P 1 
graduate school of re except whe! 


À ; cognized standin z 
Waived ir p 


| special cases by the Council of R€ 
sentatives E 
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It was voted to recommend to Council that the 
basis for waiving the PhD as a requirement for 
Fellowship be made acceptable published research 
Contributions to psy chology, at least equivalent to a 
doctoral dissertation in psychology. 

3. [t v 


voted to elect as Associates the 996 


Persons approved by the Board of Directors. 


COMMITTEE ON TRAINING IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


. lhe confidential report of this Committee concern- 
Ing the problem of accrediting universities for train- 


ing received by the Board 


in clinical psychology was 
al Directors, The Board considered the recommenda- 
tions made and took the following actions: 

l. Tt was voted to send a communication covering 
EN following points to members of the Council of 
‘epresentatives in order to obtain an advisory vote 
from Council: (a) a description of the meaning of the 
Classifications of universities made by the CTCP; 
(b) a Statement that the Board of Directors recom- 
mends publication of the Committee's work in some 
Orm, with names of the university departments; 
i arguments for and against publication; (d) a 
description of the heading that would accompany 
ists if Published according to alternative A (below) 
E the heading that would accompany alternative 
ting oe arguments ee 

ersities according to alterna 
hdi (this material to follow the Ballot given 
; (D a ballot in the following form: 


BALLOT 
Vote on each alternative 
ative A: Two lists of schools should be published. The 
20 fully approved schools should be published 
as one list, and the other 23 schools should be 


Altern 


published as a separate list. 
Yes No 


Alte 
rhati " 
Native p. Only one list of the 20 fully approved schools 


Should be published. 
Yes No 


^: There should be no publication by the APA 
of the names and ratings of the schools evalu- 

ated. Yes No 
et It was voted that prior to sending individual 
the 5 of evaluation to the universities concerned, 
Pard write to each department visited stating 
vite Mittee's recommendations to the Bo r and 
ion ng the Department to send expressions ot pae 
lo Representatives on the Council before Apri 

» 1949. 


3. It was voted that individual confidential letters 
of evaluation shall be sent to the departments 
visited, (a) telling them about the standards repre- 
sented by the four classifications A, A—, B, and C. 
(b) indicating the group they fall into; (c) stating the 
number of universities in each group; (d) giving 
detailed recommendations, suggestions, and com- 
ments on their programs; and (e) telling them that 
the VÀ and the USPHS will be notified as to the 
standards for each group, the classification of each 
university, and the fact that no university was 
disqualified for VA training. i 

+. It was voted to allocate $2500 to complete the 
work of the Committee this year. This fund is to 
cover the cost of visits to other universities request- 
ing visits, and a study of internship facilities. 


5. It was voted that the President be requested to 
write to the Chairman of the Committee on Training 
in Clinical Psychology and to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Professional Training below the 
Doctoral Degree asking them to discuss the over- 
lapping problems of these two Committees, 


COMMITT ON PUBLICATIONS 


It was voted to recommend to Council that the 
Committee on Publications be informed that pending 
further review, the Board of Directors does not 
favor the acquisition of additional journals over 
which it has no control. 


NOMINATIONS 


1. A partial slate of nominations of Association 
committees and organization representatives was 
drawn up. This slate will be completed at the Septem- 
ber meeting of the Board and presented to Council 
for action. 

2. It was voted that the Recording Secretary and 
the Treasurer shall not ordinarily succeeq them- 
selves. 

NEW COMMITTEES 

1. It has been suggested that the APA sponsor 
further volumes in the series, “The History of Psy- 
chology in Autobiography.” It was voted that this 
project be endorsed as of value to Psychology and 
that the Board express the hope that a way w ill be 
found to undertake the project. It was voted that a 
Committee on the History of Psychology: in Auto- 
biography be created. R. M. Yerkes, E, G. Boring 

and H. S. Langfeld were appointed to this dom 
mittee. 
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a special Committee’ of 


2. It was voted to create j 1 
and Civil Liberties. 


the APA on Academic Freedom i 1 
3. It was voted that a Committee be appointed 


bv the Board of Directors to review the evidence 


ented in the tenure investigation of Ralph Gund- 


esi 
pr This Com- 


lach at the University of Washington. T^! 
mittee consists of the following persons: Walter R. 
Miles, Chairman; John F. Dashiell, and Robert S. 


Woodworth. 


DIVISIONS, STATE ASSOCIATIONS AND OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS 
1. The Executive Secretary announced the merger 
of the Division of Theoretical-Experimental Psy- 
chology and the Division of Physiological and Com- 
parative Psychology. . 

2. It was voted to instruct the Executive Secretary 
to correspond with members of the APA in states 
which do not have affiliated state psychological as- 
sociations in order to encourage the organization of 
such associations with the aid of the Conference of 
State Psychological Associations. 

3. It was voted that the APA take such action as 
is necessary to assist in the organization and estab- 
lishment of the International Union of Scientific 
Psychology. 

4. It was voted to ask the Executive Secretary to 
appoint a delegate to the Mental Health Assembly 
to be held in Geneva, Switzerland, August 22 27, 
1949. 

5. The Executive Secretary reported a request 
from Division 12 for funds to be used in analyzing 
questionnaire data on psychotherapy. In the dis- 
cussion of this matter it was pointed out that in the 
past Council has established the policy of denying 
such requests. It was voted to reject the request of 
Division 12 on the principle that the APA cannot 


support division projects which have not been ap- 


proved in advance. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


It was voted to recommend to Council that the 
following cities be considered for the 1951 meeting 
5 


of the APA in the order of preference indicated 
Illinois; Cleveland, Ohio; Wash 
ington, D. C. 


Chicago, 


LOYALTY INVESTIGATIONS OF GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


hy the members of the Board and it was voted t 


vive 


wile publicity to this statement as the opinion 


of the Board of Directors of the APA, It was further 
voted to send this statement as a telegram to the 
President of the United States, signed by each mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors, a confirming copy of 
this telegram to be sent to the President by mail. 

(Note: the statement was published in the -lmert- 
can Psychologist, 1949, 4, 116.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1. The Board discussed the disposition of the $100 
anonymous prize sent to the Association in 1948 
with the instruction that it be awarded to the writer 
of the best psychological paper of that year. Twas 
voted that the editor of each APA journal be in- 
vited to submit from one to three papers published 
in his journal during 1948 which he considers to be 
outstanding for the year, and that a Committee 
three be appointed by the President to study the 
papers thus selected and to award the prize. Edna 
Heidbreder, H. S. Langfeld, and L. M. Terman were 
appointed to this committee. 

2. It was voted to instruct 
Secretary to write to members of the Psycho 


of 


the Recording 


logica 


Department of the University of Michigan thanking 
them for their hospitality. 30 


3. The Board adjourned March 20, 1949, at 329 
p.m. 


B. INTERIM ACTIONS OF COUNCIL OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 
1. On a mail ballot Council elected the foll 


persons to the Board of Directors for the l 
1949-52: 


J. McV. Hunt 
2. Lowell Kelly 


. 2. Ballots were sent to the members of the 
in April in accordance with the instructions * 
Board of Directors (see above), requesting ? 
on the problem of publishing the ratings of ul 
sities offering training in clinical psychology 
results of this ballot were indecisive with @PP 


ai 


mately the same number voting to publish p 
; of universities (25 for alternative A) and to PY 
- no list (26 for alternative C). 


C. MAIL. BALLOT-—BOARD OF DIRECTOR? 
On April 25, 1949, the Executive Sec retary 


ported the results of the Council vote on the 


o the Board of Directors and requested action 


Board decided by mail ballot not to publish i 


wing 


erm 


Council 

yf the 
dvict 
ver 
phe 


rox 


yis? 


[he following stat public 
ye following statement was unanimously a > i f ars? 
yadopted — tion of the Report of the CTCP to the member spe 


PROCEEDINGS OF TIrTy-SE 


rating of schools offering training in clinical psy- 
chology during this vear. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Helen Peak 
Recording Secretary 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR 1948 
To the Council of Representatives: 

The APA ended the year 1948 with the largest 
income, the largest expense, and the largest net in- 
come in its history. Total income amounted to 
$226,433.13. Expenses of $184,454.71 left a net in- 
come of 841,078.42. 

The accounts for 1948 were audited by Ernst and 
Ernst, Certified Public Accountants. The audited 
report is a detailed one which has been examined by 
the Board of Directors. The report may be inspected 
at the Washington office by any interested member 
of the Association. 

The income can be divided into two parts: income 
derived from the journals, and income derived from 
other sources, principally members’ dues. Similarly 
the expense can be divided into publication expenses 
and expenses for the other functions of the APA. 
Income from publications amounted to $165,297.92, 
While their expenses totaled $127,785.98. Thus the 
Net income from the publications business of the 
APA amounted to $37,511.94. The largest. single 
$23,315.76 derived from 


item in this surplus was the i 
the sale of back volumes and single issues ol the 
Journals. an operating prolit, 
sets accumulated and 


p This amount is not 
b. it represents the sale of as 
Paid for during earlier years. 

The income from all sources other than publica- 
Hons was $61,135.21. The expenses for all purposes 
buting of publica- 


" > B . . E 
ther than the printing and distr | 
income trom 


tions was $50,068.73, leaving a ne! 
ne * sources of $4,460.48. - 
ieee net worth of the Association at the Las o 

8 was $118,330.31, an increase of $38,103.78 over 
the net worth at the end of 1947. In addition, the 
“sociation held funds reserved for special purposes 
“Mounting to $20,496.31, divided up 
Building fund 


9uUrn; - “cl ; 
> al of Abnormal and Social Psychology 
, urplus 


as follows: 


$10,000.00 


9,713.03 


wa f E: 3.000. 00 
i from Carnegie Corporation not yet used 08 E 
XPended portion of grant from U. S. Public 
malth Service for expenses of Committee on 0,183.28 
He dis h, 783. 28 
“ning in Clinical Psychology 
Total 7 : $20,496.31 
Det; : f sing ex- 
vil -tailed accounts are given m the following * 
Sits: w B on f oon in- 
"SS Exhibit A gives comparative figures 0! 
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come and expense for 1948 and for three earlier 
years, 1938, 19-44, and 1946. The figures for 1938 
allow a comparison of present financial status with 
that of ten years ago. The figures for 1944 are in- 
cluded because that w 


the best previous year, 
financially, in the A 


sociation’s history. Figures for 
1946 allow a comparison between 1948 and the first 
year of operation of the APA ofice in Washington. 

The Association's income more than doubled in 
the eight years from 1938 to 1946 and again more 
than doubled in the two years from 1946 to 1948. 
Expenses more than doubled in the first eight years 
and increased about 70 per cent between 1946 and 
1948. Aside from the general growth of the Associa- 
tion's membership, the principal reason for the in- 
creased income is the publications. Subscriptions 
from others than APA members increased from 
$17,375.29 in 1938 to $48,912.28 in 1948. In the same 


irs, income derived from the sale of single 


ten v 
copies and back issues or volumes of the journals 
increased from $1,849.33 to $23,315.76. During the 
same years the Association’s journals (other than 
those supplied automatically as part of membership 


privileges) were made available to members at re- 
duced rates; Such subscriptions netted practically 
nothing in 1938 (the member subscriptions are in- 
cluded with the library and other subscriptions in 
1938) but brought in $35,259.05 in 1948. 

Similarly, the publications 


re largely responsible 
for the increased costs. Printing the Association’s 
journals cost four times as much in 1948 as in 1938. 
This increase was partly due to the larger numbers 
which had to be printed, partly to the fact that the 
Association owns more journals than it did ten years 
ago, and partly to the increased cost of printing, 
which has been rising sharply since the removal of 
wartime controls. 

Many of the expenses of managing the journals are 
tabulated separately for the individual journals, but 
it is not convenient to keep separate accounts for all 
types of expenses. It is not even feasible to separate 
all the expenses of journal management from the ex- 
penses of other activities. A number of office. pro- 
cedures 
of address—are the same whether he subscribes to 


for example, recording a member's change 


one journal or to several. Furthermore, the address 
is changed for mailing ballots, dues bills, and other 
general mailings, as well as for mailing journals. 
Consequently, the total expense for personnel, office 
supplies, equipment, and utilities, is first apportioned 
between the journals and the other functions of the 
office. This apportionment is made partly on the 
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basis of exact records and partly on the basis of 
estimates. The total amount assigned to the manage- 
ment of the journals is then allocated to the indi- 
vidual journals in terms of a formula which is based 
on two factors: (1) some expenses which are the same 
regardless of the differences in circulation; and (2) 
other expenses which are in proportion to the total 
number of copies of a journal printed in a year. 

The last three rows of Exhibit A show the net 
income for each of the four years for which figures 
are presented, the APA membership in those years, 


EXHIBIT A 


Growth of the Association's Finances 


INCOME 
1938 
Dues... Sir gu ead $6,247.00 
Subscriptions to journals 
Amount allocated from member dues... . 
Club subscriptions (members). . . 
From libraries and others 
Reprints and prior publication, . . 
Sale of single copies and back numbers 
Advertisements. 
Interest on investments 
From AAAP 


Miscellaneous 


11,242.50 


1,992.69 


the rate of increase in membership. 

Exhibits B and C are the Balance Sheet and the 
Statement of Income and Expense for 1048. Exhibits 
D through M give information on the income, ex- 
penses, and circulation of each of the Association's 
journals for the years 1938, 1944, 1946, and 1948. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Carroll L. Shartle, Treasurer 


1944 
$11,641.71 


1946 1945 
$24,862.03 


24,147.53 


Total $43,686.42 


EXPENSES 
n" P 1935 

For Publications 

Printing journals... 


B - $21,304.38 
Reprints 


Printing Yearbooks "T giis : M ima 
Compensation to officers, editors, abstractors, and employees. 9 51. 6i 
Allocation of office supplies and expense, "239 « 5 
Equipment i^ 
Miscellaneous m i 
113, 


Subtotal S36 68. 
36,685.85 

For general APA activities other than publications 
Compensation to officers and employees 


Allocation of office supplies and expense. erica 


Equipment 612.75 
To Building Fund 130.25 
Professional services 23 
Committee expenses 375.00 
Payment to divisions 205.95 
Rent — 
Miscellaneous N 
621.33 
Subtotal p e 
$3,816.48 


Total expenses 
$40,502.33 
43,686.42 


Gross income 


Net income 

$3,184.09 

(Gross income per member ‘ 2,318 
$18.84 


Total membership 


) addition, a special assessment amc s 2 
Ir unting to $7,330.4 
* Denotes red figure 


$30,884.29 
2,319.92 
1,137:23 
10,452.37 
571.78 


047.83 


$46,073.92 


Re} 
NI 


$2,412.00: 
1,085.04 


-90 
mou 


379 ..49* 


$4,256.82 


$24,847.99 
3.806 
$17.12 


1 helped to Support the Office of P 


and the income per member. The income per member 
gives a rough measure of the extent to which the rate 
of increase of the Association’s income has exceeded 


$57,622.50 


35,050.00 


11,031.25 35,259.05 
26,254.20 48,912.28 
2,028.52 11,089.86 
5,430.67 23 o 
1,971.89 6,358.0 
2,351.68 2,371.03 
5,747.37 i 
6,147.58 6,454.09 
$109,975.72 3220.433. 12 


1945 


$18,087.98 


4,125.44 
20, 189.40 26.2808 
1,444.48 2,904.97 
1,887.40 Br 
3,800.52 jupe 
5.84 


$80, 204.34 $144,459- 


m 
$12,749.47 SIS. s 
2,888.07 Ar 
043.72 SU 00 
5,000.00 5 am. 
1,748.49 1 397.74 
2,280.07 AT OF 
589.77 5.008-54 
560.15 ae 
1,100.08 bn 
_— 3.91 
527,800.72 SAT af 
oy 47 
$108,065.06 SIBI TE 43 
109,075.72 226, 

7 = e AD 

8. 

$1.910.66 $4.9. 
i 5.1 0 
su " 530-7 

24.97 


. PG el. 
sychological Person" 


Cash 
Demand deposits. . . 
Savings accounts 
Office cash funds 
Cash on hand for deposit 


Marketable securities 
U.S. Savings Bonds—at cost 
Railroad Bonds ` 
Accrued interest on bonds 


Accounts receivable 


For sales, reprints, printing costs, etc. 
Less allowance for doubtful accounts 


Inventories 


EXHIBIT B 
Balance Sheet for 1948 
ASSETS 


Valuation placed on stock of back numbers of publications 


Other assets 


Advances to committees and divisions 


Other advances and deposits. . 


-Aecounts payable 


For printing costs and expenses. . - 
F 


Withholding tax 


Contracts payable 
Due to Dr. John P. Porter, f 


Or overpayments and miscellaneous. >- -+ 


contract $10,000.00, payable $83.33 per month... eee 


Deferred income 


J — . " H “Tics, etc. 
Unexpired subscriptions, to libraries, etc. 


American Psychologist. . 


- cial Psycl 7 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy chology 


Journal of Applied Psychology: «+--+: 
Journal of Comparative and Physiologica 
Journal of Consulting Psychology 
Journal of Experimental Psychology - 


Psychological Abstracts 

" : 
Psycholegical Bulletin 
Psychole 1 Monographs: C 
Psychological Review. ..- 


Members and Afüliates—1949 


Deferred dues: 
Associates 
Fellows 
Affiliates. , 


Fellows and Associates—Divisions 


Sere, " 
tes and special pur poses 


“Urplus funds of Journal of Abnormal 


Building fund . 


A MET 
fant from U. S. Public Health Service to estab 


, PSycFology—u nexpended balance 


Ta B i 
ant from Carnegie Corporation—for 


total of grant 


Ne Worth 


“lance at December 31, 1048... 


analysis of 


l Psychology 


seneral and Applied 


and Social Psychology. - 


lish training program in clinical 


progress of psychological research 


$166,379.38 
32,313.65 
100.00 
4,407.25 


$ 


e 


00 . 00 
02.50 


ES 
ive] 


$203, 200.28 


78,128.75 
$15,695.21 
1,565.86 14,129.35 
Fie ae 1.00 
aioa $2,702.61 
—— € à 911.68 3,614.29 
$299,073.67 
—' $12,200.35 
“na os 120.00 
To 1,242.90 $13,563.25 
5,000.00 


or purchase of Journal of Applied Psychology—original 


$1,489.69 
3,834.07 
3,854.56 
1,528.85 
1,721.58 
1,627.34 
5,003.07 
4,105,90 
1,165.20 
3,204.95 $27,535.30 


60,035.00 


$20,593.00 
13,052.50 
4,868.00 
6,594.00 


45,107.50 


$9,713.03 
10.000.00 


6,783.28 


3,000.00 


$299,073.67 


132,677.80 


29,496.31 


118,336.31 
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mall circulation, the cost per volume 


of its relatively $ i 
. Nevertheless it 


is high and will probably remain so 
is making expenses. 


EXHIBIT G 
Journal of Comparative and. Physiological Psychology 


Income 
1945 
Library Subscriptions $2, 32 66 
APA Subscriptions è i ths e 00 
Other Income š 1,823.45 
Total Income $8,314.11 
Expense 


$5,261.00 


Printing 
Other Expense 


87.841.: 


Total Expense 
Net Income $472.58 
Circulation 1.088 
84.04 


Cost per Volume 


Journal of Experimental Psychology. This journal 
suffered a decrease in circulation in 1948 as compared 
with 1946. In 1946 and earlier years, it was included 
with all other journals in the club-subsc 
rangements. When members were given 
several club groups at the beginning of 1947, 


circulation of this journal dropped. Because of the 
ssary in a journal 


number of tables and figures necess 

of this kind, because of the decreased number of sub- 
scribers, and because of the general increase in print- 
ing costs, the cost per volume of this journal is 
considerably higher than for any other published by 


the APA. 

In 1938, two volumes were published. Income and 
s. The “cost per 
cost per sub- 


ription ar- 
a choice of 
the 


expense figures include both volume 
volume" is for a single volume; the 
scriber for 1938 was $17.53. 

EXHIBIT I 


Journal of Experimental Psychology 


Journal of Consulting Psychology. The loss shown ji Picaue pis pis 
for 1946 came about from the terms on which the Library Sub- "T 
APA acquired this journal. When the American scriptions. $4,887.78 $3,004.27 $2,038.80 SES 7 
Association of Applied Psychologists merged with the \PA Sub " UVIEUIL 
I scriptions - (68.00 2.822. Bist We 
the APA, the surplus funds of the AAAP were turned Di Tn F BORA 
G H . : n- 175 
over to the APA. The APA agreed to furnish the come 1.823.506 1,027.00. 1.227.960 5,808 L3 
Journal of Consulting Psychology to all former AAAP 
members without charge for 1946. The loss shown in Total In- 27.12 
1946 is primarily due to allocation of the AAAP gift some S6.711.34 $6,799.03 $0,088.82 S1415 
*"Miscellane n Expense " 
t Misegilaneous aged , Priming — $5801.05 $3,751.22 $4,713.31 87,9540 
In 1948 the subscription price was raised from Other Ex- 
$3.00 to $5.00 and the journal increased in size. pense 2,004.35 851.84 1.003,90 2.94.1 
During the three years of APA ownership, the num- | 
ber of subscriptions has approximately doubled, In Total Fx- 105.23 
1948 it earned a net income of $3,003.60. pense $7,865.40 $1,603.06 $6.377.30 $10.87" 
Net In- 
EXHIBIT H , 1.89 
Sanit s * - 2 $3.26 
Journal of Consulting Psychology (a tees $1,154.06* $2,196.87 a 
Income " B 
1946 nm Circula- 
Library Subscriptions $434, 38 $4,005.52 tion 47 1.706 5 2.079 
APA Subscriptions = 4,623.75 Cost per zo 
Other Income 186.34 2,175.84 volume $8.77 $2.08 $2.74 $5.2 
—-- - = ; EP , al 
Total Income $620.72 — S10.865.11 Psychological Abstracts. This journal c^ ree 
Expense | others in income, in cost, and in circulation. I a 
Printing $2,606.41 $3.341.07 Collars and a half of each member's dues is credit to 
Other Expense 818.93 2.520.38 to this journal. In 1948, it was possible to ape 
^ gener: ; z - Al 
Total Expense $3405.34 mta the general treasury $1.50 for each member ° " 
99.429... $7,861.45 is rac 
this refund to the general account, the p 
Ner Income S2.804.62* — s3.03.g, Showed a modest surplus of $1,251.56 for the yee q'i 
bed ames d NT 
(ire ve Fhis journal was second only to the Amer" in 
Circulation 1.650 3.188 Psychologist. in advertisi ` inging 
Cost per Volumi EU Par. [4E m advertising revenue, brine! ng 
82.40 82,303.00 during the year. In separate sales 015 


issues it topped all other journals, with a total of 
$4,496.22. Together, these two figures account for 
most of the “other income" of this journal. 
EXHIBIT J 
Psychological Abstracts 


l 
T 
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Net In- 
EL. $358.51 $354.06 $1.340.78 $4,049.05 
uu it 624 43.030 4.701 6.914 
Volume $6.32 $2.70 $1.62 S183 


Income 
. 1935 1944 1946 Is 
Library $3,152.95 $4,841.70 $5,700.58 $8,011.97 
APA 9,903.00 — 11,230.50 13,148.50 14,111.00 
Other 1,062.47 1,466.62 1,734.98 7,426.15 
Total 


Income S14, 118.42 „00 $29,549.12 


Printing $7,009.25 
Other 


pense 7,703.18 Hd 


00 $18,854.87 


9,442.09 


Total Ex 
pense.. §14,772.43 $12,131.52 $19,043.67 $28,297.56 


Net In- 

come S654.01* $5.407.30 $94039 $1,251.56 
*loss) 
Circu- 

: lation 2,701 4,095 5,268 8,548 
Cost |. $5.47 $2.96 $3.72 $3.31 


. Psychological Bulletin. Like the American Psycholo- 
gist and the Psychological Abstracts, this journal goes 
to all members; $3.50 of each member’s dues is there- 
fore assigned to it. It is less expensive to print than 
the two other member journals. It was therefore 
Possible to return $2.50 per member to the general 
treasury, and still to show a net income of $4,049.65. 
Of the $3,820.03 shown as “other income,” $2,554.10 
came from the sale of single issues and back volumes. 
Circulation has grown rapidly enough to keep the 
ost per volume below that for any other journal. 

EXHIBIT K 
Psychological Bulletin 


Income 
1038 1044 1946 1945 


Library Sub- 

\periptions, $1,008.53 $3,743.64 $3.619.54 $5,432.78 
PA sub. 

Scriptions, 1,330.50 2,813.85 — 4,258.50 — 6,447.00 
Other In- 


come 1.354.23 2,158.35 1,077.08 3,820.03 
Total ty. i 

come . $41,302.26 $8,715.84 $8,955.12 $15,099.81 
Prin; T 
: "inting $2,744.72 .29 $7,560.59 
"hero qu 

pense 1.199.03 .08 — 4,089.57 
Mowal qun 7 

pense $3,943.78 $8,361.18 $7,605.34 $11,650.10 


a bn " 
Psychological. Monographs: General aud 1pplied 
It is seldom possible to have the income and ee 


f " -i d i ] i i : 
for a volume of this journal coincide exactly with the 


calendar year in which the volume is supposed t 

appear. The year 1948 was no exception; Volume 62, 
the 1948 volume, was not quite completed at the 
time of publication of this report. Consequently tl e 
figures in Exhibit L are partly for the calendar es 
1948 and partly for Volume 62. Libr. lalis 


ary subscriptions 
P Ap > seri 1 f. n d 1 2 
and APA subscriptions are for Volume 62. Other in 

come is made up of $1,150.24 paid by authors 


portion of the expense of printing ma Eu 
$4,491.33 received during the calendar vear 1048 
from the sale of past monographs, and 82 30 98 . 
ceived during 1948 from other sources. Similarly the 
expenses are a mixture. The printing bill of $5 978 ae 
is for the volume, and furthermore it is an esti i ^ 
since the final printing bill for the last ec pene a 
Volume 62 has not yet been received. The ne t 
penses, however, are for the calendar vear 

In spite of these difficulties, the balance sheet rives 
a fairly good picture of the 1948 accounts ua is 
journal. | m 


r ex- 


EXHIBIT L 
Psychological Monographs: General and Applied 


Incomc 
(v. 58) (v. 60) (. 62 
Library Subscriptions. $2 Osa 75 $1 214 47 E 
APA Subscriptions 3,099.48 E " ; es p 
Other Income 3,394.7. Hp 
3,394.72 5 
5,872.55 
Total Income $8,538.95 j/435.00 
1938.95 5 
S $13,435 
- Expense m 
rinting $6,187.31 $3,411.35 5.97 
Other Expense 80.332 ^ T7329 3 MAT 
ais 35.22 2.109,30 
Total Expense $7,047.53 $4,184 S; S8 148 
ASA $8,148.22" 
Net Income $1,491.42 $2,007.60 
Circulation 1,694 1.960 
Cost per Volume $4.17 $2.13 
^ $2.13 


A " 
(* = estimated) 


dey i 
Psychological Review. This journal 


gece eek g has gr 
steadily in circulation. It is smaller SPEND 


d than any other 
n atively less e 
to print. Consequently, it showed 


in number of pages, and it is rel 
Xpensive 


a good profit in 
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1948 and is the only one of the journals that has 
shown a steady decrease in the cost per volume. 


EXHIBIT M 
Psychological Review 
e 
1938 a 1946 1948 
Library Sub- : : nr 
scriptions $3,521.82 $3,536.25 $3,587.5 ,903.5 


AA 1,247.00 1,809.00 — 6,476.75 


scriptions. = 
ky ka 646.77 1,168.98 1,290.99 3,535.32 
In- & eiz Zi 
"s à p $4,168.59 $5,952.23 $6,687.53 $14,715.59 
Ex pense ] 
Printing ... $2,406.80 $2,916.68 $3,519.27 $5,234.19 
Ex- 7 : 
go 1,028.67 — 1,121.32 1,835.23 2,667.09 
] Ex 
m .. $3,435.47 $4,038.00 $5,354.50 $7,901.28 
Net In- 
come.. $733.12 $1,914.23 $1,333.03 $6,814.31 
Circula- 
tion.. 808 1,883 2,561 3,843 
Cost per 
Volume $4.25 $2.14 $2.09 $2.05 


REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS FROM 
THE CONFERENCE OF STATE PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

To the Council of Representalives: 


The Conference has continued to give its major 
attention to problems of legislation for licensing or 
certification of psychologists. It has made an effort to 
bring together information on legislative activities 
going on in the various states so as to be able to serve 
to best advantage its members seeking information. 
During the summer the Executive Committee pre- 
pared and distributed to the Conference membership 
a brief summary of trends in current certification and 
licensing bills. The Conference is sponsoring during 
the current APA meeting a symposium on licensing 
problems. 

The Conference has also been concerned during the 
past year w ith the problem of fostering strong state 
psychologic al associations. This concern has been 
expressed in efforts to stimulate organization of psy- 
chological associations in those states which have 
enough APA members to form an association but 


which do not have such. The Chairman of our Com- 


mittee on New Associations sent letters and pertinent 


literature to representative psychologists in those 
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states which offer the circumstances for a potential 
state association. It seems that this effort has stimu- 
lated enough interest in several states that it may 
bear fruit in new associations in the near future. The 
Conference has also been interested in efforts to 
strengthen a few of the existing affiliated associations 
which do not seem to be broadly enough representa- 
tive of the interests of psychologists in the state. The 
Executive Committee has been instructed to study 
the membership composition of the various state 
associations. . 

During the past year, the Conference for the first 
time collected the 50 cent assessment for support of 
the Conference from its constituent members. We 
are glad to report that assessments were paid by 
members in 18 of the 22 affiliated associations, and 
that available funds for support of the Conference 
now seem sufficient for our operations without re- 
questing an appropriation from the APA. 

The Executive Committee of the Conference Te- 
viewed the applications for affiliation from the Asso 
ciations listed below and recommends that their 

requests for affiliation be granted: 


California State Psychological Association 

Illinois Psychological Association 

Iowa Psychological Association 

Louisiana. Psychological Association 

Psychological Association of the Province of Quebec 


Two resolutions passed by the Conference are sub- 
mitted to the Council. (Note: these resolutions ap- 
pear in the Proceedings.) 

Respectfully submitted, 


< -olari 
Thelma Hunt, Secreta": 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDITORS 


To the Council of Representatives: 


“qs 
didis . T was 
The annual meeting of the Board of Editors *, 


held on March 26, 1949, in New York Cit» 
eight of the ten editors in attendance. Dr. Frank |" 
Beach, chairman of the Publications Committee n. 
J. MeV. Hunt, the incoming editor of the J- abnor 
soc. Psychol., and Dr. Helen Wollle, managing edit 


of the Amer, Psychologist, were also presente | Tus 
he In^, 


wit 


The Executive Secretary reported that t 
cial condition of the APA journals is excellent 
spite of sharp rises in printing costs. Spet ial € 
to sell back issues of the journals have borne 


At the present time, the publication lag ig © 


in 
yt? 


Phe annual reports of the editors were mat wed) 
m f 1 , 
each of the journals. All of the reports were appr wer 
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months or more in the case of three journals, ./. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., J. exp. Psychol., and Psy- 
chol. Monogr., and threatens to continue to increase. 
The accompanying table on the disposition of 
manuscripts received during 1948 is submitted in 
accordance with Article XVII, 5, of the By-Laws. 
Differences in the functions of the journals, and in 
the kinds of material appropriate to them, should be 

kept in mind in interpreting this table. 

DISPOSITION OF MANUSCRIPTS BY APA 

JOURNALS. 


withdra: 


lmer. Psychologist 59 (45%) 


J. abnorm. soc, Psychol. 149 62 (42%) 87 (58%) 
J. appl. Psychol. 124 89 (200) 35 (28%) 
1. comp. physiol. Psychol....... 34 10 (18%) 
J. consult, Psychol. i... 108 54 (50%) 
J. exp. Psychol, pe 133. 95 (7109) — 38 (29%) 
Psychol. Abstr, 

Psychol. Bull. 32 15 47959 — 17 (53%) 
Psychol, Monogr. 29 1241959 17 (5960) 


Psychol, Rev 78. 29 (3705) — 49 (63%) 
! July 28, 1948, to April 8, 1949. 


? Not including notes and rejoinders, and book reviews, 


A motion was passed unanimously expressing the 
editors’ deep appreciation of the exceptionally capa- 
ble service and leadership of Dr. G. W. Allport during 
his two terms as editor of the J. abnorm. soc. Psychol. 

The resignations of Dr. C. P. Stone from the 
editorship of the J. com p. physiol. Psychol. and of Dr. 
F. W, Irwin from the editorship of the J. exp. Psy- 
chol. have been received, both to take effect with the 
end of the volumes of these journals for 1950. 

Respectfully submitted, 
G. W. Allport 
H. S. Conrad 
L. H. Lanier 
C. M. Louttit 
D. G. Paterson 
C. C. Pratt 
L. F. Shaffer 
C. P. Stone 
D. Woltle 
FLOW. Irwin, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE Ct )MMITTEE ON 
COMMITTEES 
T . 
° the Council of Representatives: 

by action of last year's committee 
"m irectors the principal functions of th 
‘tre 

Now handled as follows: 

! Collection of names of represe 


and the Board 


" is committee 


ntative newer 
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members who have been recognized in divisions and 
regional associations as likely to be useful committee 
members for the APA: delegated to the office of the 
Executive Secretary. 

(2) Appointment of personnel of APA committees: 
continues to be handled by the Board of Directors. 

(3) Advisory review of general committee struc- 
ture of the APA: this committee serves in a standby 
capacity to act upon call or to initiate suggestions 
for revision if such appear to be desirable. 

(4) Advising of divisional officers as to possible 
overlapping of their proposed committees with those 


of the APA: handled informally by the Chairman of 


j d i quires 
polling of the whole committee. Only minor que 


have been raised this year. 


this committee unless an important point re 


stions 


Respectfully submitted, 
Charles N. Cofer 
John G. Darley 
J. P. Guilford 
Edna Heidbreder 
Robert H. Seashore, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE FINANCE 
COMMITTEE 
To the Council of Representatives: 

The Finance Committee has studied the financial 
situation of the Association, including a review of 
income, expenditures, investments, net worth, and 
operating deficits and surpluses for the years 1915 to 
1948, inclusive. In the past v 


funds have been 
sel aside to provide a reserve in marketable se- 
curities. This reserve, which now totals approxi- 
mately one-half the operating budget, is inadequate 
to meet the probable future needs of the 
tion, including building costs and reserve 
gencies. 


Associa- 
for emer- 


It is estimated that approximately $150,000 should 
be available in the building fund by 1951. This fund 
including payments already made to AAAS : 


EH i . now 
totals 820,000. The Committee therefore recom- 
mends that the Association retain its present reserve 


for emergencies and add approximately $45,000 per 

year for three years to the building fund, b 

with funds accumulated as surplus in 1048, 

Respectfully submitted, 

Marion A. Bills 
Steuart Henderson Britt 
Leonard Carmichael 
Willard C. Olson 
Carroll L. Shartle, 


eginning 


Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE CONVENTION 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


To the Council of Representatives: 


The Convention Program Committee has - 
charged its usual function of making general p ans 
for the annual convention, initiating plans for certain 
specific programs, and coordinating and Nri 
the program plans of the divisions and of a 
organizations. Its work was greatly facilitate by 
the participation of Dr. Edward Raney as conv ons 
manager and by the very effective cooperation of the 
local members and committees in Denver and of the 
staff of the central office and American Psychologist. 
In the attempt to perform the duties of this Com- 
mittee under the existing divisional organization of 
the APA, certain problems have arisen which, in the 
opinion of this Committee, call for a vote by the 
Council. 


PROBLEMS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Efficient and fair planning of a large-scale scien- 
tific and professional meeting requires publicly stated 
rules about such matters as eligibility to contribute 
papers, types of papers to be read, etc. This year, as 
before, this Committee prepared and published such 
rules as a part of the Call for Papers. Later, one of 
the divisions expressed an intention to disregard 
some of these rules and challenged the authority of 
this Committee to impose them. The Committee was 
not able to find any clear authority in its support 
other than its own sense of what was reasonable, and 
reluctantly decided to accept for this year the de- 
tailed program plans prepared by each division re- 
gardless of whether they conformed to all the 
announced rules. Whatever the wisdom of this de- 
cision, it is certain that the authority conferred upon 
this Committee by the duty of coordinating the 
program plans of the divisions needs to be clarified by 
Council vote. 

The Committee feels that under the present by- 
laws of the Association, each division has the right to 
set its own program rules if it wishes. It also suspects 
that most divisions would prefer to follow a uniform 
set of rules, and is aware that uniform rules make for 
easier coordination and less confusion, 

Regardless of how many divisions wish to have 
distinctive program rules, it is important that all 
rules should be announced in advance in the annual 
Call for Papers. 
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The Committee therefore recommends that the 


Council vote as follows: 


Rules concerning the program of the annual APA Cone 
vention, established by the APA Convention Program 
Committee and published in the annual Call for I spers, 
shall be binding upon all divisions, with the following 
exception: When a division feels that the interests of - 
members clearly require special rules, such rules may » 
submitted to the chairman of the APA Convention I ka 
gram Committee no later than nine months before t ne 
opening date of the next annual convention. If the C d 
mittee approves these special rules the programs of tha 
division may be so bound. The special rules must be sub- 
mitted in a form suitable for publication in the Call for 
Papers, and will be labeled as special rules applying s 
that division only. If the Committee finds that a request 
for special rules by a particular di 
flicts with the general program aims or otherwise leads 
to unfair discrimination among the various divisions, it 
will rule that the request be denied for that year and that 
the request be taken up at the annual meeting of the 
Council of Representatives. 


"he C P . ; a at 
The Convention Program Committee feels th 


the rule that no person may read more than ys 
volunteered paper at a convention is increasing? 
desirable, because of the growth of the Association j 
membership. (It also believes that, in conformi 
with previous practice, collaborative research aion A 
not be penalized by forbidding the appearance o : 
person's name as co-author of an additional pape" a 
papers.) With the selection of papers now @ HOS 
bility of the divisions, it is difficult for the Conve 
tion Program Committee or the central office ir 
detect violations of this rule until a stage where tpe 
correction involves a great deal of trouble ite 
pense; the rule therefore needs to be made 7 pat 
explicit and carry penalties for its violation, 5° a: 
violations will not occur. 

The Convention Program Committee h this 
ent no clear authority to enforce any rules about the 
matter. Unless these rules are made uniform for ^ 
whole Association, their enforcement would be o 
reasonably complicated. This Committee ther” ing 
recommends that the Council take the follo™ all 
vote, which would be understood to apply "° 
divisions and the APA as a whole: 


No person may submit or read more than one volu ica 
paper at a convention of the American psycholog he 
Association, but there shall be no such restriction eee 
appearance of a person’s name as co-author of volunt? a 
papers read by others, Two volunteered papers en at 
identical or substantially equivalent may not be es ent 
a convention, neither by a single person nor by oe the 
members of a team of co workers. The submission 


and eX" 


as at pres” 


ntee red 
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APA or its divisions of papers whose reading would vio- 
late these rules will disqualify the authors from reading 
any volunteered papers at the APA convention for which 
these papers are submitted. 


In the opinion of this Committee, the measures 
recommended in this report are essential for effec- 
tively carrying out the Committee’s duty to coordi- 
nate the program plans of the divisions and of the 
APA as a whole. Vote of the Council is needed, how- 
ever, to make this interpretation authoritative. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Roger G. Barker 
T. H. Cutler 
J. P. Guilford 
Donald B. Lindsley 
Lawrence I. O’Kelly 
Irvin L. Child, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL 
ETHICS 
To the Council of Representatives: 


During the current year, ten new complaints con- 
cerning members of the Association were filed with 
the Committee and three cases were held over from 
the previous year. In six cases the complaint included 

charges of unprofessional advertising and promotion 
of Psychological services. Two concerned misrepre- 
Sentation in seeking membership in the Association, 
One a false claim in professional relations to holding 
a doctorate, three cases concerned promoting certain 
Professional techniques in ways not justified by the 
facts, In addition, there have been requests for 
guidance as to what constitutes unprofessional adver- 
tising, and a number of complaints concerning non- 
members, The Membership Committee of the Board 
also referred a case of an applicant for membership 
who was accused of unprofessional methods in build- 
Ng up a practice. 

With two exceptions, all these cases come under 
the heading of the growing pains of an emerging 
Profession, They may be expected to increase in 
number and perhaps in gravity for some time. None 
t e. less the promulgation of a code of professional 
ethics should greatly help people to determine a line 
> conduct, certainly would help this Committee to 

Police” the situation. 
ton of the advertising and promotion cases, a 
ming from the committee brought a promise to 
desist; two cases are pending in which the member 


3 


defends his methods and one of these will come to a 
formal hearing during the Denver meeting. One case 
of misrepresentation was dismissed, another is pend- 
ing; in the third case, the error being judged minor, 
the Associate Member was let off with a vote of 
censure privately communicated. 

A formal investigation of one member's scientific 
claims has been requested by an outside agency and 
this Committee has joined in requesting the Board 
of Directors to authorize it. Other cases are pending. 

As might be expected, definite and tangible evi- 
dence is usually difficult to obtain. In many 


i cases 
where no action can be taken, 


itis probable that 
questionable attitudes if not conduct are actual, A 
policy of waiting for the accumulation of small inci- 
dents is indicated. The cooperation of membe 
bringing facts to the attention of the Committee 
course essential. 


rs in 
is of 


The Board of Examiners continues to clear all 
candidates for the Diploma with the Committee, It 
is probably significant that no person about whom 
formal complaint has been made has otherwise 
cleared the Board’s investigation of competence 
Evidently competence and professional ethics have 
some degree of correlation. 

It is apparent that many members 
ing” their membership in APA in professional an- 
nouncements. Reasonable as this may at first seem 
there is grave objection to it: the requirements fier 
membership are not intended to be such as to guaran- 
tee professional competence. It is evident that the 
former Chairman’s note in the American P. 
about this practice is not effectively 
membership. We recommend that a < 
passed by the Council of Represer 
the rule be notified to 
Secretary’s office. 


are "advertis- 


Sychologist 
reaching the 
a definite rule be 
ntatives and that 


all members through. the 


Repeatedly the Committee finds itsel 
the fact that we have no official code of professional 
practice. Since it is clear that such a code will not 
soon be ready for adoption, we Propose that the 
Committee be authorized to issue a "cease and d 
sist” order to cover particular practices brou tht i 
its attention. Since this Proposal overlaps wih this 
work of the Committee on Ethical Standards Hs 


suggest that their reaction to it receive Council’. 
attention. os 


f stymied by 


The volume of work imposed on the Committee 
particularly the Chairman, is considerable : 


pan i : and is 
indicated in the following tabulation: 


474 
33 
1. Routine letters p 
2. Data getting. 

3. Policy letters . " 
a. Formulations for Committee D 
; oe ò 

b. Action letters. . . : ; si 
4. Committee letters and retyping of correspondence " 
. 23 
for enclosure "m i. 
"m 

Total 


Many of the “Policy Letters" took as much time to 
write as a minor scientific communication. The Com- 
mittee is recommending below action by the Board 
of Directors to lessen the load. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. In order to implement By-Law XIII, 5 which 
authorizes the Committee "to formulate rules or 
principles of ethics for adoption by the Association," 
the Committee recommends that the Board of Direc- 
tors and Council of Representatives give formal 
approval to the following principles for the guidance 
of the Committee. 

a. The Committee may take disciplinary action 
for violations of the ordinary moral or legal code 
whenever these seem to bear a clear-cut relation to 
the scientific or professional work of the member. 
(E.g., dishonesty which affects professional work.) 

b. The Committee may take disciplinary action 
for conduct which is deemed unprofe 


onal as judged 
by the standards and codes of other professions in 
cases where the situation is clearly parallel. (E.g., 
disclosure of information received in professional 
confidence.) 

c. Where the conduct of a member is deemed by 
not less than four members of the Committee to be a 
violation of ethical or professional propriety of con- 
siderable gravity, even though not covered by the 
foregoing, the Committee shall proceed as follows 

(1) The Committee shall notify the member whose 
| conduct is in question and shall ask that he 
either desist or justify his behavior. 


lil (2) The Committee shall publish a note in the 
| | American Psychologist setting forth objections 
l | to the kind of conduct in question (not identi- 
| fying the individual violator) and announc ing 
p the intention of the Committee to seek from 
i 


| the Council of Representatives a ruling that 
il such conduct shall henceforth be de 


emed un- 
professional and subje 


ct to disciplinary action 
by the Committee on Scientific 


and Profes- 
sional Ethics 


If voted by the Council such 


ruling shall be put in effect not sooner than six 
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months from the announcement by the Com- 
mittee. 

(3) Full discussion of the proposed ruling shall be 
invited and the Program Committee directed 
to provide a time for a hearing at the next 
Annual Meeting of the Association if this is 
desired by any considerable number of mem- 
bers. 

(4) Such a regulation shall not be binding upon the 
Committee engaged in formulating a Code ol 
Ethics for the profession. . 

d. The foregoing principles shall not limit the 
action of the Committee in cases not covered there- 
by; nor shall it be considered to dispense with the 
procedures for full hearing to determine the facts. 

2. The Committee recommends that the following 
motion be approved: 


"Upon motion of its standing Committee on Scientilic 
and Professional Ethics, the Board of Directors and the 
Council of Representatives hereby resolve that it shall be 
considered a breach of professional ethics for any Le 
chologist to give advice concerning problems of persona 
adjustment in public, including via the radio. . 

“We further request of the major networks that they 
ban such programs on the radio just as they would Lu 
the giving of medical prescriptions, the likelihood of mis- 
understanding and false leading being even greater in 
psychological than in medical matters.” 


3. The Committee recommends that the following 
amendment to the By-Laws be proposed to ps 
membership by the Council of Representatives 27 
provided for in Article XXI: T€ 

Amend Article XIII, section 5, by adding in ns 
19 after the word “desirable” the following wards; 
“including expulsion as provided in Article H, oo 
tion 14, or formal censure, either private or publics 
as may seem warranted in the judgment of the € pi 
mittee after the member has been accorded a hearin’ 
on the charges against him.” i: 

+. The Committee recommends that the E to 
tive Secretary of the Association be appointed d 
serve as Executive Secretary of the Committee, 7h. 
to assume such responsibilities for the work : in. 
Committee as may ld y 


ecu- 


properly be delegate 


: z :ons of 
He shall not have a vote in the deliberations 


Committee, 


i 
- pe s 5 ; Coun 
5. The Committee recommends that the € 


" ane 

s x : s ni 
of Representatives pass the following resolutio pl 
, s : p € 

that this resolution be then transmitted t 


M NS 3 wit 
present member of the Assoc lation by mail wt 


e 
1 th 


— 


PROCE 


next statement of dues and to all new members 
hereafter upon election: 


“Resolved: that members shall not make statement of 
their membership status in any profes 
vetising or in anv f. 
bers ; 


sional card or ad- 
ishion which shall imply that mem- 
hip is evidence of professional competence." 


Respectfully submitted, 
Warner Brown 
Edwin E. Ghiselli 
Norman L. Munn 
Gilbert J. Rich 
Horace B. English, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
STUDENT AFFILIATES 
To the Council of Representatives: 


During the 


k past year the Committee on Student 
Affiliates > 


has concerned itself with the following: 
Continuation of services previously introduced 


9r the benefit of student affiliates, (2) consideration 
of Problen 


15 and suggestions for the APA Policy and 
anning Board, and (3) consideration of e gibility 


requirements for the student afliliateship. 

q Services carried on include (a) publication of the 
Student Affiliate ^ 
vi listing of theses by author and title in the Psy- 


dotical -lbstracts, and (c) scheduling of student 
affiliate ¢ 


Phe Stuy 
as a 


> in the American Psychologist, 


ions at divisional and APA meetings. 

eph us page, which was conceived 
à means of 
Student alliliates and between them and the APA, 
"A ppeared] in 
1 "SYchologi s 
of Copy 
Publishe 
gical 
Of this 
Was init 
Sion 


the December issue of the American 
and will be featured as often as the flow 
Permits, Arrangements for the listing of un- « 
‘I theses by author an] title in the Psycho- 


‘lbstracts have been completed, and the editor 


Se. 


Ssions f, 
the E ds 


Y student affiliates have been held at c 
and Midwestern Psychological Associa- w 


SS, and a similar session has been planned b 
Annual APA Meeting. 
gto ee of the Committee have discussed with it 

Ds of affiliates problems of policy which have pi 


Yen pas, à ! 
! faiseq by the APA Policy and Planning Board, px 


and qul x 

ü ‘ave submitted to this board, together with 
Irog: . 

KOES tions of their own, the reactions and sugges- 
ns 
a Of these groups. ch 


he gs A g 2 r 
e«( ommittee has given careful attention to the 
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developing communication among Social Psychology were considered 
prepare 
sults of the Committee's two ses 
cated to the Executive Secretary 


met on March 26 in New York 
Journal is now providing this service, which requeste 
iated in the January issue. Informal discus- detail wit 


tral editorial service to be 


journals with the ex: eption of the 


ING 


question of eligibility requirements for student afñli- 
ates and recommends to the Council of Representa- 
tives of the APA that if such action is constitutional 
and practicable, the introduction of qu 


alifications at 
least as restrictive 


as those formerly appearing 
the application forms be considered. The fe 
the Committee is that student 
more of a distinction than it 
“wide open" policy. 


on 
eling of 
affiliateship should be 
is under the present 


Respectfully submitted, 
Lloyd G. Humphreys 
Francis P. Robinson 
Robert L. Thorndike 
Beth L. Wellman 
Caroline J. Franke (student member) 
Edgar H. Schein (student member) 
Margaret Shuttleworth (student member) 
Geraldine L. Whitted (student member) 
Walter C. Shipley, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLICATIO? 


To the Council of Representatives: 


The Committee on Publications met separately 
and with the Board of Editors during the 


Annual 
Meetings of the 4 


ssociation in September 1948 
r of problems in conne 
the Association's publication progr 
for the editorship of the 


and 
ction with 
am. Nominations 
Journal of Abnormal and 


discussed a numbe 


and a slate was 
ntatives, The re- 
sions were communi- 


for the Council of Represe 


of the Association 
luring the meetings, 
After consi.lerable correspondence the Committee 
and prepared a report 
by the Board of Directors, It de; 


alt in some 
h the objectives and problems of the Asso- 


Copies of 
"ere submitted to the Executive Secret 
ution to members of the Bo 


lation's 


ublication program, this report 


ary for distri- 
ard. 

Phe Chairman met with the Bo 
s annual meeting in New York on March 26 
ilicipated in the discussion as indi 
rt of the Board of Editors. 


ard of Editors at 
and 
ated in the re 
The Committee recommends the creation of a cen- 
responsible for 


the me- 
details of editing all 


Assoc lation-owned 
> Psychological Ab- 


anical 


A76 Tue AMERICAN 
stracts and the American Psychologist. The objectives 
of the plan include relieving the editors of individual 
journals of the time-consuming detail work which, 
while necessary, has nothing to do with intellectual 
content or scientific value of the publications. It is 
anticipated that this procedure will result in greater 
uniformity in the editorial practices and standards 
of the several journals. The exact division of responsi- 
bilities and prerogatives between journal editors and 
the central editorial service will be decided by the 
Committee on Publications in consultation with the 
Board of Editors and with the approval of the Board 
of Directors. 

The Committee recommends that the membership 
of the Association be informed of the fact that the 
Journal of Personality is available to them at a 
special, reduced rate. 

The editorships of the Journal of Experimental 
Psychology and the Journal of Comparative and Physi- 
ological Psychology will become vacant at the end of 
1950 by reason of the resignations of Doctors Francis 
W. Irwin and Calvin P. Stone. The Committee offers 
a slate of candidates from which the Council will 
elect new editors to complete the unexpired terms, 
The Committee has canvassed the Board of Editors, 
the officers of the Division of Experimental Psy- 
chology, and other interested individuals in an at- 

tempt to compile a complete list of the qualified 
candidates. The names presented on this slate repre- 
sent the final choice of the Committee from a much 
longer list of men who are qualified to serve but 
who were unable to devote the necessary time to 
editorial duties. 


Journal of Experimental Psychology 
Donald K. Adams 
Harry Helson 
Arthur W. Melton 
Edwin B. Newman 
Journal of Comparative and Physiological Psychology 
Harry F. Harlow 
W. N. Kellogg 
Clifford T. Morgan 
Lawrence I. O'Kelly 


Respectfully submitted, 
Herbert S. Conrad 
Wayne Dennis 
"aul M. Fitts, Jr. 
Francis W. Irwin 
Lyle H. Lanier 
"rank A 


D pe » " 
seach, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PRECAUTIONS IN ANIMAL 
EXPERIMENTATION 
To the Council of Representatives: 


During this current year the committee has been 
at work revising the “Rules Regarding Animals. 
The committee now presents to the council for ap- 
proval this revision, appended to this report, and if 
the council approves, recommends the rules be 
printed and copies sent to those Psychological 
Laboratories in which animals are used for experi- 
mental or teaching purposes. ; 

During this current year the committee has kept in 
touch with similar committees of the other societies 
also interested in the problem of keeping the scientist 
free to work with animals experimentally. It 
recommended that the committee continue to work 
with other scientific organizations endeavoring tO 
keep experimentation free from undue pressure. 
Those forces endeavoring to suppress scientific e 
perimentation using the infra-human subject uen 
active and apparently well subsidized. It is felt un 
a positive program of education should be pana 
out emphasizing the contributions not only to t 


3 " Be rayne the 
general domain of science, but contributions to t . 
s using 


welfare of human beings made by investigator pe 
a can 


animal subjects. Unless this general attitude 
developed in the general public there is ve 
danger that prejudiced persons will interfere 
the progress of science, and the contributions 
trained investigators can make to human qaae 
is hoped that the membership of the APA, mM * 


ry red 
with 


that 


š : i fur- 
operation with other scientists, will endeavor t9 
ther this program of enlightenment. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. D. Neff 
Fred S. Keller mL 


Robert H. Bruce, Cid 


RULES REGARDING ANIMALS 


(1) No domestic animal may be purchased i ihe 
quired from any source without the consent ° ye 
director of the laboratory or his authorized rel 
sentative, 

(2) Animals in the laboratory: shall receive © pe 
consideration for their bodily comfort; they sha m 
kindly treated, properly fed, and their surrou™ 
kept in a sanitary condition. NT ied 

(3) No experiment or operation may he e uf 


reg 
out on any s 


animal unless authorized by 4 
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member of the staff. The staff member shall hold 
himself responsible for the importance of the experi- 
ment and for the propriety of the procedure 
employed. 

(4) In any operation likely to cause greater dis- 
comfort than that attending anesthetization, the 
animal shall first be rendered incapable of perceiving 
pain, and shall be maintained in this condition until 
the operation is completed. Exceptions to this rule 
may be made only by the director of the laboratory 
and only then when the administering of a drug 
Would defeat the objective of the experiment. In such 
cases an anesthetic shall be used as far as possible 
and may be discontinued only when absolutely essen- 
tial for the necessary. observations. 

(5) At the conclusion of such an experiment the 
animal shall be killed in a painless manner. Excep- 
“ons to this rule will be made only when continuance 
of the animal's life is necessary to determine the re- 
sult of the experiment. In that case the same aseptic 
Precautions shall be observed during the operation, 
and the same care shall be taken to minimize dis- 
Comfort after the operation as is used during the 
convalescence of human beings. 

(6) No animal may be infected with pathogenic 
Organisms Without the approval of a member of the 
Staff, A record of such infected animals must be kept 
by the department or laboratory. Such animals must 
"€ Segregated and proper precautions must be taken 
to prevent the spread of the infection. After the 
Xperiment the carcass of the animal must be steri- 
Wed before disposal. In the event of infection of an 


nim; ; 4 à 
a» al colony by an organism peculiar to those 
anim * 


ü als, Prompt measures must be taken to prevent 
le g 


Pread of the infection to other animal colonies. 
‘t Copy of these rules shall be posted in all rooms 
Where animals are housed and where animal experi- 
Mentation is conducted. 
lolators of the above rules shall be promptly re- 
Ported to the director of the laboratory and by him 
to other administrative authorities if he deems it 
Necessary, 


Committee on Precautions in 


Animal Experimentation 

W. D. Neff 

Fred S. Keller 

Robert H. Bruce, Chairman 
Approved by the Council of Rep- 
resentatives of the American Psy- 
chological Association, September 
8, 1949. 


REPORT OF THE AUDIO-VISUAL 
AIDS COMMITTEE 


To the Council of Representatives: 


During the year 1948-1949, the work performed 
by this committee has consisted mainly of planning 
and procuring film materials for the visual-aids sec- 
tion of the APA convention program; in answering 
a considerable volume of inquiries addressed directly 
or indirectly to the committee by members of the 
APA and other professional organizations; and in 
making arrangements and starting to collect material 
for a series of critical reviews of films relevant to 
teaching and research in psychology, to appear in 
the Psychological Bulletin. Steps have also been taken 
in the direction of trying to mobilize existing film 
production facilities and supplement them with addi- 
tional technical resources which could be made 
available to psychologists interested in producing 
better psychological film materials than are currently 
available in a number of teaching and research areas, 
Intensified efforts in this direction are intended 
during the coming year. 

The committee recommends that fiscal arrange- 
ments be made by the APA to defray reasonable ex- 
penditures involved in the procurement of film ma- 
terials for review during 1949-1950, 

Respectfully submitted, 
Kenneth H. Baker 
C. R. Carpenter 
Stephen M. Corey 
Robert M. Gagne 
J. J. Gibson 
Elias Katz 
Mark A. May 
Leonard C. Mead 
A. A. Lumsdaine, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 
To the Council of Representatives: 


At the Edinburgh meeting the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Congress of P 
adopted the statutes of an International Union of 
Scientific Psychology. On his return to the United 
cretary of the 
International Congress of Psychology, revised 


sychology 


States the Chairman, as Permanent Se 


: : the 
statutes after consultation with Professors R, S 


Woodworth and E. G. Boring, President Leonard 
Carmichael, and Dr. Dael Wolfle; and with the 
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chologists and students in training with the ethical 
problems of the profession. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Stuart Cook 

Harold Edgerton 

Morris Krugman 

Helen D. Sargent 

Donald Super 

Lloyd Yepsen 

Nicholas Hobbs, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
RELATIONS WITH THE SOCIAL 
WORK PROFESSION 


To the Council of Representatives: 


A year ago, your committee tentatively planned, 
jointly with representatives of the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, a survey of relations be- 
tween psychologists and social workers in order to 
obtain background for an action program. It later 
appeared that such a survey might be unwise and 
that it would be unnecessary for planning some 
initial steps in action. 

At a committee meeting held in Boston on Tues- 
day, September 7, the immediate possibilities for 
action appeared to be: first, some arrangement for 
joint training facilities of social workers and clin- 
ical psychologists, and second, possibly some ar- 
rangement for closer collaboration in agencies where 
both social workers and psychologists are operating. 

During the year, through correspondence among 
the members, your committee has agreed that the 
most feasible first step toward improving the rela- 
tions between social workers and psychologists 
should probably consist of a program of exchang- 
ing training facilities in some of the universities 
where both schools of social work and centers for 
the training of clinical psychologists exist. Nearly 
all of the committee members have agreed that, on 
the average, training in interview techniques, history 
taking and rapid evaluation of a patient’s or client’s 
problem is more effective in schools of social work. 
Nearly all members have also agreed that training 
in research methods and in diagnostic testing is more 
advanced and effective in psychological training. 
The chairman has approached the Secretary of the 
American Association of Social Workers with the 
suggestion that our two associations form a joint 
committee to discuss further these conclusions of 
our committee and to devise a way to encourage at 


nua Ny Ai hela oa 
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least some demonstrations of an exchange of train- 
ing facilities. Although the AASW has been unable 
to activate a coordinant committee to join with us 
this year, the secretary has looked with favor upon 
our suggestion. He plans to get such a committee 
organized early in the fall of 1949 so that an action 
program can be started next year. 

In view of the fact that some of the complaints 
of social workers have concerned the fact that their 
P-rating in Civil Service is too low, the members of 
our committee have also agreed that we should pre- 
sent them with the sentiment that we agree with 
them, and, when they suggest the way, offer our 
help, possibly in reformulating Civil Service Speci- 
fications. 

The committee recommends its continuation and 
requests a fund of $200 to defray the expenses of 
members who meet with the representatives of the 
AASW. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Phyllis Bartelme 
Marian Bartlett 
Margaret Brenman 
Norman Fenton 
Ronald Lippitt 
Malcolm Preston 
Gilbert Rich 
Vernon Scheidt 
Ruth Tolman 
J. McV. Hunt, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TRAIN- 
ING IN PSYCHOLOGY BELOW THE 
DOCTORAL LEVEL 

To the Council of Representalives: 


This is a progress report. The committee has been 
engaged primarily in investigating the nature = 
extent of the problems confronting it. One meeting 
was held at the Midwestern Psychological Assoc" 
tion meetings in Chicago, April 29, 1949. 

It was obvious from the first that one of our bas” 
problems was to discover the proportion of PS | 
chologists who do not h 


basic 


ave a PhD degree and 
type of jobs they are holding. Tena article in 
the American Psychologist for February, 4949; 
showed conclusively that the “of p. 
PhD's were employed in the also the 
1t would be pr: 


majority 

à applied field ; : 

jobs i actically impossible to fill the eX!" p- 

fined 1 psychology with PhD’s. This study 2S ate 

ined te n g à sstudy We 

Mn : ay those psychologists who are afli we 
he APA. What about those not in the ^ 
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Four studies have been made by Wilson McTeer in 
Michigan, L. D. Hartson in Ohio, George S. Speer 
in Illinois, and H. P. Longstaff in Minnesota. These 
Studies are in the process of being combined and 
the results should be available in the near future. 
In general, they show the same things Black's study 
showed plus the fact that there are a large number 
of employed psychologists not affiliated with the 
APA, the majority of whom do not hold the PhD 
degree. Thus, it becomes obvious that the nature of 
the training that should be given below the doctoral 
level is of great importance to psychology. 

Who should dictate the nature of this training— 
the APA, the various divisions of the APA, or the 
universities and colleges which give such training? 
Our committee is of the opinion that this problem 
1S too big and too important for it to try to solve 
alone, "Therefore, a series of questions have been 
compiled and sent to Dr. John G. Peatman to be 
Included in a questionnaire which the Policy and 
Planning Board of the APA will use this fall in polling 
the opinions of the membership of the APA. 

It Was agreed at the Chicago meeting that no one 
training plan will meet the diverse demands made 
of Psychology by the general public. Only further 
Study and additional facts can indicate our next 
Steps. 

. This committee was invited to send a representa- 
tive to the Boulder Conference on Graduate Educa- 
tion in Clinical Psychology. The chairman was 
elected to attend this conference. The committee 
hopes that this group will help materially in their 
oe attack upon the overall problem of training 
the doctoral level. 

Norma E. Cutts 

L. D. Hartson 

Clifford E. Jurgensen 

Katherine M. Maurer 

Wilson McTeer 

Sidney L. Pressey 

George Speer 

Howard R. Taylor 

H. P. Longstaff, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON HISTORY 
OF PSYCHOLOGY IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
To the Council of Representatives: 


The committee named H. S. Langfeld Chairman. 
€ has been in correspondence with the other mem- 
ers of the committee, with Dr. Wolfle, and with 
resident Jefferson of Clark University in regard 


to the possibility of Clark University publishing 
Volume + of the series Psychology in Autobiography 
under the auspices of the American Psychological 
Association. 
Submitted for the Committee by 
Herbert S. Langfeld, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE VICE CHAIRMAN, DIVI- 
SION OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND 
PSYCHOLOGY, NATIONAL 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


To the Council of Representatives: 


This report covers the period from October 1947 
through June 1949. Dr. A. I. Hallowell, who has 
been chairman of the Division throughout this pe- 
riod, departed from the older practice by suggesting 
that the vice chairman take active responsibility 
for the area of psychology while he, as an anthro- 
pologist, would assume primary interest in the an- 
thropological phases. This division of responsibilities 
appears to have worked well, and my association 
with Dr. Hallowell and the Division has been a 
valuable and pleasant experience. The work of the 
Division is conducted primarily through its com- 
mittees. During this period of roughly two years, 
there have been six committees in psychology, the 
activities of which are briefly summarized below. 

Commillee on Aviation Psychology —M.S. Viteles, 
Chairman. Research has been conducted under 
grants from the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and under an extension of a grant from the Office 
of Naval Research. Among the activities under the 
former grant may be mentioned basic research on 
the development of an Objective Flight-check for 
the Air Transport Rating; the development of an 
improved flight check for the private pilot's license; 
the continuation of investigation of problems in Air 
Traffic Control; a series of studies on stall recogni- 
tion and recovery. Studies directed toward the eval- 
uation of the omni-directional range display were 
gotten under way, and a translation of a Japanese 
text on Aviation Psychology was completed. Under 
the grant of the U. S. Navy the most important re- 
search activities included the evaluation of the ef- 
fectiveness of Naval Flight Safety Media, the re- 
sults of which have significance for the improvement 
of the Naval Flight Safety Educational program; 
field work in the investigation of the Flight Safety 
Behavior of Naval Aviators; a study of the Stall 
Recognition of Naval Pilots in the SNJ airplane; and 
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work on the Combat Criterion data collected by the 
Navy during the war. 

Committee on Child Development—R. S. Wood- 
worth, Chairman to 1948; R. R. Sears, Chairman, 
1948 to date. This committee was completely re- 
organized under the vigorous leadership of Robert 
R. Sears. Its relationship to the Society for Research 
in Child Development, organized in 1934, was com- 
pletely redefined. It was decided that the publication 
program carried out jointly between the committee 
and the Society for many vears should henceforth 
be carried on primarily by the Society. Consequently 
the publications office in the NAS-NRC building was 
closed and editorial supervision of the Society's 
Monograph series, its Journal and Child Development 
Abstracts were transferred to Northwestern Univer- 
sity where the new editor-in-chief is located. Ar- 
rangements were made to have the Abstracts pub- 
lished in cooperation with the Children's Bureau of 
the Federal Security Agency. In November the Chil- 
dren's Bureau requested the National Research 
Council to provide an advisory committee to assist 
the Bureau in establishing a research program in the 
field of child life and development. The Committee 
on Child Development was asked to serve in this 
capacity and subsequently reviewed nine research 
projects totalling approximately $350,000 in esti- 
mated cost. Since it is uncertain how much financial 
support there may be for these projects, the commit- 
tee has set up an order of priority in case all cannot 
be undertaken. 

Committee on the History of Psychology and the 
War—R. M. Yerkes, Chairman to 1948; C. W. 
Bray, Chairman, 1948 to date. This committee found 
it impossible to find a suitable author to complete 
its original program which called for a general, semi- 
technical account of psychological services during 
World War II. It was likewise found impracticable 
to secure the preparation of a series of technical 
reviews of specific psychological topics of various 
authors which was suggested as a modification of 
the original plan. At present the committee is super- 
vising the publication of a series of lecture 


x : s given 
by eminent. psychologists under the 


auspices of the 
Navy Department. This committee helped to stim- 
ulate the production of a number of histories of in- 
dividual agencies, and to this extent, perhaps, 
reduced somewhat the need for the large scale his- 
tory which the committee itself once envisaged. 
Commillee on Selection and Training of Scientific 


Personnel P. J Rulon, Chairman. The activities 
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of this committee consisted of (1) organizational 
meetings and conferences, (2) indoctrination and 
liaison activities, and (3) the production of a manu- 
script presenting a survey of published. literature 
concerned with the validity of methods used in the 
selection of fellowship candidates and of scientists 
for employment. 

Although there seems to be general agreement that 


the services of a committee such as this can well 


s of our current educa- 
tional and military development, no funds to sup- 
port the committee have as yet been forthcoming. 
As a consequence, de 


be utilized in various pha 


ions upon standards for the 
employment and training of scientists are in many 
instances being made by persons relatively unqual- 
ified rather than in accordance with experimentally 
validated techniques. The failure to find support 
for this committee has been the source of consid- 
erable discouragement for the vice chairman. 
Commitlee on Sensory Devices -W. E. Kappauf, 
Chairman. This committee had formerly been at- 
tached to the Engineering Division but was trans- 
ferred to this Division by action of the Executive 
Board in the fall of 1948. At the same time Dr. 
William E, Kappauf replaced Dr. G. W. Corner as 
chairman. The transfer was made because it Was 


felt that the period of engineering exploration in the 
development of new devices was essentially over 
and that it would now be more profitable to center 
attention on the testing of currently available de- 

sand on basic research into the nature of "dis 
most useful to the blind. This work is being 
carried out with the balance of funds remaining 
in the original grant from the Kellogg Foundation- 
Recent activities have included the general review 
of a contract ns 


Nae proposal submitted to the Vetera 
Administration for the 


"2 ree 
^ development of improve 
materials for Braille, 


Committee on International Relations in psychol: 
ogy HL S. Langfeld, Chairman, The chairman 9 


this committee has continued his active correspon 


ence with foreign psychologists and has been gn 
Kagel M promoting the admission of the Inter 
national Union the 


" ob Scientific Psychology 1? 
International Counc il of Scie 


ris . ntific Unions. 
The chairm 


" " a : er- 
an of the subcommittee on Latin Ame 


—Á th 
wan Psyc hology has continued in active touch wit 


iv Wise in als er 
psychologists in this area, has responded. to num“ 


ous Inquiries from both I 


: A nst? 
! c atin American psycholog 
and from Unite 


t 
S EETA HA : sg abot 
d States psy hologists inquiring ab 


psychological matters in Latin America. Under t 
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supervision of this subcommittee an article has been 
prepared for distribution in Latin American coun- 
tries providing detailed information on psycholog- 
ical training in this country. 

In addition to these committees the Division main- 
tained a Board on Clinical Psychology Advisory lo 
the Surgeon General of which Dr. W. V. Bingham 
was chairman. This board was discontinued at the 
suggestion of Dr. Bingham in May 1948. 

Respectfully submitted, 
George K. Bennett, 
Vice-Chairman 
REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVES TO 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
COUNCIL 
To the Council of Representatives: 


The fall meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Social Science Research Council was held at Sky- 
Top Lodge, Pennsylvania, September 13 16, 1948 
and the spring meeting April 2-3, 1949 in New York 
City. As one of the seven constituent socicties, the 
APA was represented at both meetings. For 1949 
the APA members of the Board of the Council are 
Robert R. Sears, Lyle Lanier and Carl I. Hovland. 

A large number at psychologists have contributed 
to the manifold activities of the Social Science Re- 
Search Council during the past year. One of the im- 
Portant functions of the Council is in the develop- 
ment of social science personnel. This activity is 


Carried on through training fellowships and grants- 
In-aid. In administering these programs Carlyle 
Jacobsen, Lyle Lanier and Donald Campbell have 
taken an active part. Fellowships were awarded to 
three psychologists for work during the current year: 
Joe K. Adams, Daniel R. Miller, and John H. 
Rohrer, i 

Another important activity of the Council is in 
the exploration and planning of new fields of research. 
Some of the research planning committees on which 
Psychologists serve include: Social Relation Aspects 
of International ‘Tensions (John W. Gardner, Otto 
‘lineberg); Pacific Coast Committee on Commu- 
MY Studies (Robert C. Tryon, Allen L. Edwards) ; 
Measurement of Opinion, Attitudes and Consumer 
Wants (Hadley Cantril, George Gallup, Carl Hov- 
and, Paul p. Lazarsfeld, Rensis Likert, Darrell 


`: Lucas, and Frank Stanton); Labor Market Re- 
Search (Carroll L. Shartle); Public Library Inquiry 
Donald G. Marquis); Family Resear h (Robert R 
ears), 


A special committee of particular interest to psy- 
chology was set up in November, 1948 to review the 
technical and interpretative methods used by polling 
organizations in their attempts to predict the out- 
come of the 1948 elections. The committee was or- 
ganized immediately after the election because of 
the likelihood that continuing discussion of inac- 
curacies in the prediction would affect the develop- 
ment of attitude and opinion measurement as a 
whole. With prompt cooperation of the major polling 
organizations and several state and local polls, the 
committee's staff undertook intensive analvsis of 
the theoretical assumptions, sampling techniques, 
interviewing practices, and methods of question con- 
struction used in the pre-election polls. The report 
of the Committee was released in December, 1948, 
and the detailed data on which the report is based 
will be published this fall. The committee consisted 
of the following members: S. S. Wilks, Frederick 
F. Stephan, James P. Baxter, 3rd, M. Hauser, Carl 
I. Hovland, V. O. Key, Isador Lubin, Frank Stanton, 
Samuel A. Stouffer. The staff of the committee was: 
Herbert Hyman, Philip J. McCarthy, Frederick 
Mosteller, and David B. Truman. 

Dael Wolfle has served as a member of the com- 
mittee established to plan and promote studies of 
the impact of war on American life and on the com- 
mittee on Federal Government and Research of 
which Robert M. Yerkes was chairman. Harold E. 
Jones has been a most important contributor to 
the work of the Council through his activities in 
stimulating and organizing a number of research 
committees on the Pacific Coast. The overall co- 
ordination committee of the Council is the Policy 
and Planning Committee on which Carl I. Hovland 
has served for the last three years. 

A number of books and monographs were pub- 
lished during the current year under the auspices 
of the Council. Of special interest to psychologists 
are the research memoranda on social aspects of 
old age (Committee on Social Adjustment in Old 
Age), Social Problems on the Home Front: A Study 
of War-time Influences (Francis E. Merrill), Vo TN 
tional Counseling and. Placement in the Community 
in Relation to Labor Mobility, Tenure, and Other 
Factors (Carroll L. Shartle and Sanford Cohen), Tke 
Imerican Soldier (S. A. Stouffer et al), and Experi- 
ments on Mass Communication (Carl 1. Hovland, 
Arthur A. Lumsdaine and Fred D. Shefeld) 

Members of the APA who are intereste] in ob- 
taining more detailed information about the work 
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of the Council are urged to read the bimonthly news 
publication, /tems, copies of which are in most uni- 
versity libraries and can be obtained free of charge 
by writing to the Social Science Research Council, 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Carl I. Hovland 


REPORT OF THE APA DELEGATION TO THE 
INTER-SOCIETY COLOR COUNCIL 


To the Council of Representatives: 


Interest in color and color experimentation con- 
tinues to increase within the American Psychological 
Association. A survey of the recent journals indicates 
that more than twice as many articles by professional 
psychologists on color and color vision appeared 
during 1948 than during 1947, About 60 per cent of 
these articles were not by members of the delegation. 
This interest and activity is due, in unknown degree, 
to direct and indirect stimulation and collaboration 
by the Inter-Society Color Council. 

A symposium on the Present Status of Visual 
Science in Theory and Practice was held in Boston 
on September 10, 1948, by the APA Delegation to 
the Inter-Society Color Council in conjunction with 
the Annual Meeting of the APA. This symposium, 
the first of its kind, was arranged and conducted 
under the chairmanship of Harry Helson. It was 
not restricted to delegation members; six specialists 
participated actively. Despite the scope of the sym- 
posium topic, most of the contributions were con- 
cerned specifically with color and color vision. 

A Comparative List of Color Terms was published 
by the Inter-Society Color Council in January, 1949, 
This list was designed to include in convenient form 
the contemporary usages of all the member-societies 
of the ISCC and also the British usages reported 
by the Colour Group of the Physical Society. The 
concept of color was interpreted broadly with the 
aim of including all useful terms having to do with 
light and color. Some 1550 current terms and defi- 
nitions are included. This project was undertaken 
by the ISCC Subcommittee on Color Terms, in- 
cluding three psychologists, in cooperation with the 
ISCC Member Societies, for the particular purpose 


of facilitating intercomparisons of up-to-date terms 


i anual is so 
arranged that any interested person may turn 


any color term and discover (1) the 


and definitions. The completed list or m 


lo 
meaning of that 
term for the given society or technical group, (2) 


what societies have an ilentical definition of that 
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term and hence generally unquestioned agreement 
with respect to it, (3) what societies have similar 
definitions of that term and hence a basis for de- 
veloping agreement, (4) what societies have quite 
different usages for the term and hence the special 
need to guard against confusion, and (5) what so- 
cieties use a different term or terms with a similar 
meaning. These features contribute to better under- 
standing among diverse technical and scientific 
groups. (This manual is available, for two dollars, 
through the Secretary of the Inter-Society Color 
Council, P.O. Box 155, Benjamin Franklin Station, 
Washington 4, D. C.) The APA list of color terms and 
definitions was also published separately in the Psy- 
chological Bulletin (45, 207-230, 1948). 
Respectfully submitted, 

Harry Helson (voting delegate) 

M. J. Zigler (voting delegate) 

N. R. Bartlett 

H. R. Blackwell 

Alphonse Chapanis 

F. L. Dimmick 

Elsie Murray 

Louise L. Sloan 

S. R. Wallace, Jr. 

Sidney M. Newhall, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE 
TO THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
ON REHABILITATION 
To the Council of Representatives: 


The existence of the National Council on Rehabil t 
ation has been seriously threatened during the pas 

Hi ave a te : cid 
year as a result of its lack of adequate financ! 


S T S Se etuation 
Support. The problems arising from this situat! 
have Com- 


t 


; been of major concern to the Executive 
mittee. At the Annual Meeting of the Counc! g 
committee Was appointed to explore the followin? 
possibilities: (a) affiliation of the Council with ag 
other national group interested in rehabilitati9? 


e. . " s a fint 3 
(b) disbanding the Council altogether, and (©) ^ È 
Ng ways to rais int 
1) 


€ the funds necess: 
the operation of the 


ganization, 


iry io col 
ent ¢ 


Council as an independ 
This committee has begun its work m 
* report is to be presented to the Executive ©? 
mittee when it meets in 


September, 
On the positive 


side of the picture the 
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rehabilitation of the handicapped is one of the main 
themes promoted by the Council. It is your repre- 
sentative’s opinion that the work of the Council 
is helping to promote this extremely important con- 
cept. The Council is, for example, sponsoring an 
“Interest Group Meeting” in conjunction with the 
Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology of the 
APA at the 1949 Annual Meeting of the APA in 
Denver. The meeting will be devoted to a discussion 
of the rehabilitation of the orthopedically handi- 
capped. Participating in the program will be an 
orthopedic surgeon, a prostetic appliance expert and 
a psychologist specializing in the problems of the 
orthopedically handicapped. 

Your representative prepared a summary of the 
“Activities of the National Council on Rehabilita- 
tion” which was published in the March 1949 issue 
of the American Psychologist (p. 85) as a letter to 
the Editor. This summary gives a fairly complete 
account of the Council's major activities. 

An 800-page bibliography entitled "Rehabilitation 
of the Handicapped" will be ready for distribution 
before the end of 1949, This bibliography will be 
of great use to specialists in the field of rehabilitation. 

Your representative would like to take this op- 
Portunity to urge the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation to continue to lend its support, both morally 
and financially, to the Council for another year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Louis Long 


REPORT OF THE APA REPRESENTATIVES 
TO THE INTER-SOCIETY COMMITTEE FOR 
A NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


To the Council of Representatives: 

The Inter-Society Committee for a National Sci- 
ence Foundation has continued its efforts to help 
Secure the enactment of a National Science Founda- 


tion bill. Such a bill, in satisfactory form, has been 
passed by the Senate and approved by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives. As of the date of this re- 
port, the bill has not vet been given a place on the 
calendar of the House of Representatives by the 
House Rules Committee. It is doubtful that the 
House will have an opportunity to vote on the bill. 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. Lowell Kelly 
Dael Wolfle 
REPORT OF THE APA REPRESENTATIVE ON 
THE AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIA- 
TION COMMITTEE Z58, STANDARDIZA- 
TION OF OPTICS 


To the Council of Representatives: 


A general meeting of Committee Z58, Standardi- 
zation of Optics, was held at ASA headquarters in 
New York, March 10, 1949; and most of the Sub- 
committees reported progress in production or or- 
ganization. 

Subcommittee 1, Nomenclature, has recently 
prepared proposed standards of nomenclature and 
definitions in the field of colorimetry and for 
radiometry and photometry which are now being 
circulated for comment and criticism among com- 
mittee members and others interested in standardi- 
zation of optics. 

Subcommittee 7, Vision, has now been organized 
by its chairman, H. R. Blackwell, into five working 
groups which are respectively concerned with visual 
acuity testing, color vision testing, visual photom- 
etry, spectral luminosity values, and visual de- 
tection thresholds. Many psychologists 
in this important Subcommittee. 


are included 


Respectfully submitted, 
Sidney M. Newhall, Representative 
Henry A. Imus, Alternate 


POLICY AND 


PLANS OF APA 


IV. HOW SCIENTIFIC AND HOW PROFESSIONAL 
IS THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION? 


JOHN GRAY PEATMAN 


Chairman, Policy & Planning Board 


OME APA members write that APA does not 
give enough of its time and effort to profes- 
sional activities; that it is too much concerned 

with scientific methodology and research. Others, 
notably some of the experimental psychologists, con- 
tend that APA time is devoted too much to the de- 
velopment of psychology as a profession rather than 
as a science. 

APA today is undoubtedly oriented differently 
from a decade ago, when AAAP was active and 
chiefly concerned with the status and development 
of psychology as a profession. APA merged with 
AAAP five years ago in order to become a new or- 
ganization representing all American psychologists 
and be concerned with both the scientific and pro- 
fessional development of psychology. Did it succe 

Tables 1, 2, and 3 bring together two sets of data 
that bear on this question. Space limitations here do 
not permit a detailed discussion of the data, but we 
hope the tables will be studie: carefully by all APA 
members. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION PROGRAMS 


An analysis of the content of the Annual Conven- 
tion Programs during the past four years (Tables 1 
and 2) shows that APA's orientation has turned in- 
creasingly towards professional problems and ac- 
tivities. It is true that by program unils, the Annual 
Conventions are still about 80 per cent scientifically 
oriented (including research papers in applied psy- 
chology), and only about 10 per cent professionally 
oriented, plus another 10 per cent for business meet- 
ings. But in terms of estimated lime given to each 
class of program units, the APA Convention Pro- 
grams by 1948 were about evenly divilel in time 
given to s ientific and professional (including busi- 
ness) meetings.’ 

1 Because changes in editorial policy in setting up and 
printing the Convention. Programs since 1947, part of the 


The ratios of scientific units and time to profes- 
sional plus business meeting units and time are 
given in Row VI of Table 1. For number of program 
units the trend goes from a peak in 1946 of 5.74 
(nearly six scientific program units for one profes- 
sional or business meeting unit) to a ratio in 1949 
of 3.91 (about four to one). For time given to these 
activities at the annual conventions, the trend i$ 
more irregular: a peak in 1947 of 1.98 (nearly twice 
as much time given to scientific papers, round tables, 
etc, as to professional papers, etc, and business 
meetings) to an equal division in 1948 (ratio of 1.0). 

As further shown in Table 2, with 1946 taken a5 
the base, the greatest relative increase since 1946 has 
been in the professional area. Relatives for trend 
of professional components show a greater increase 
in program units than in time consumed, but both 
are considerably greater than the corresponding rela- 
lives for scientific components, The relatives for 
scientific components are less but show about the 
same increase in both units and time, ‘The increase 
in. professional, therefore, has not been at the €X 
pense of scientific components since the latter are 
about 15 times as great in 1949 as in 1946. 


AVERAGE YEARLY TIME 


A decade or two ago an adequate picture of APA 
functioning could perhaps have been obtained from 
an analysis of the Annual Convention Program 
But during the life of the new APA, since 1945, ea 
the establishment of a Central Office and many APA 
groups actively working throuzhout the year a 
tween annual conventions, APA functioning needs 
to be surveyed for the entire annual period. 
this end, the Policy an4 Planning Board has unde? 


T S NS iz H ers 
taken a survey of time consumed by APA membe 


i A ; à 4 more 
Increase in business meetings in 1948 and 1949 is duc to 2 ™ 


deliberate effort to list all of them. 
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(and their assistants) on APA activities during the 
year, . 

Schedules for this survey were mailed last April 
to members for all known APA positions of officers, 
editors, members of boards, the Council, standing 
and special committees, APA representatives on in- 


that went with the schedule, as “your APA work 
that is aimed directly at developing psychology as 
a science, e.g., research, systematization of knowl- 
edge, planning programs for scientitic meetings, plan- 
ning research projects.” Professional activities were 
defined as “your APA work that is aimed directly 


TABLE 1 


2 convention programs of the 
is f 4 al convention progra y ‘ p dk 
SESS PRA fessional com ponents: By units and time 


Scientific versus professi 


American Psychological Association 


1946-1949 


1946 


Units? Time? Units 


I Scientific 
a. Papers 
b. Addresses 


€. Symposia, ete! 


Total 
Per cent of grand total 


+ Professional 
3. Papers 

b. Addresses 

E Symposia, ete. 


Total 

Per cent of grand total 
+ Business Meetings 

Per cent of grand total 


Professional and Business Meetings 


Time Units Time 


» - 46; 206; 200%, 70%, 
30€% ` 20% 0 47% 


Per cent of grand total 


- Grand Total 1006; 
Per cent 


Ratio of L to IV 


iscussions, 
es also Panel Disc 


ipers ymposia, and bu 


JP dierent pi n 
denote number of different I ts combined. 


; r . given uni 
Stimated duration of the given Y 


presentatives, 


ter ional re’ 
MOfesehsssT x, “tees, regiona A 
Professional committees, reg Associations, 


Members of the Conference of State 
ete, 
* i this survey are 
The Bs call results of this survey 
re ary, overall results a 
preliminary, over: 1. 1949) in Table 3. 


Sum E 
Marized (as of gust j 
;. narized (as of Aug covering leer 


entific activities were defined in the 


i25 TH 134 280 192 383 240 
at ioo — 10065 10096 100% — 100€, 100% 100% 
A 


5,02 1.98 1.07 1 00 3 91 1.12 


Discussion Groups Round Tables, Conferences (other than busi 
iscuss nid 


iness meetings. Time, in hours, is rounded to nearest hour, and 
isimess a 


at developing psychology as a profession, e.g., ap- 
plied research, organization of practical training pro- 
grams, efforts towards certification and legislation, 
public and interprofessional relations.” Housekeep- 
ing time was detined as "all the work of keeping the 
Association going, executive and administrative, cler- 
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TABLE 2 
Unit and time relatives for annual convention programs! 
1946-1949 


(From data of Table 1, with 1946 taken as base) 


UNITS TIME SQUARE ROOT OF U X T 
^46 i ] "| "s "9 46 E E E) 6 47 us a9 | 
roS | — — " 
I. Scientific. . 100 | 109 | 119 156 100 111 — 120 159 | 100 110 120 | 157 
II. Professional. . .. 100 | 127 | 173 300 100 91 159 268 100 108 166 284 


III. Business Meetings 
IV. Professional and Business Meet- 


100 | 121 | 163 174 100 109 265 235 100  ri5 208 | 202 
ings... 100 124 | 168 | 229 100 100 213 251 


100 — 111 | 180 — 240 
V. Torat (I, II, III) 100 į 110 | 126 167 100 107 154 192 109 ^ (09 139 179 


1 As indicated, 1946 program has been taken as the base for the relatives of 1947, 1948 and 1949, The last four columns give 


these relatives for program units and time combined: U for Units, and T for Time 


TABLE 3 
Annual time spent on activities of the American P. 
(As reported for 360 APA positions by 243 


Sychological Association 


APA members and employees) 


Number of persons to whom schedules were mailed i l i 


Number of persons returning schedules " .. 299 
Per cent return...... B ES 
8156 
Number of APA positions for which schedules were sent... 
Number of schedules returned... bis 
Per cent return....... a 
nee Nev tram 80% 
Total annual hours on APA activities reported........ ut itn 
Travel time reported » Wl. Lr. ESAE i se Hy 600 P I 


nm 8,500 11 
Total annual hours on APA activities, less travel time Roar. 


Hours reported for scienti 100 (new base) 


fic activities . i 69,040 
Hours reported for professional acti "er E 5,540 8 
es reported for housekecping activities (including secretarial & Clerical assist; 19,210 26 
Rati Ko scientific ume to professional time (ratio would be unchanged ij | : Ce) ^ 45,290 66 
Were proportionately assigned to these two categories) housekeeping time 
aia sca tala 30 
Total annual hours on APA activities, less travel ee teal 
Time reported for Central Office of APA . 69,040 100 (base) 
. 21,270 31 
Total annual hours, less travel and Central Office, n i 
Hours reported for scientific activities TS o 47,770 100 (new nei 
Hours reported for professional activities 5,000 11 
Hours reported for housekeeping activities 14,040 29 
(1) APA members? own time 
(2) Secretarial and clerical time. 9,525 20 
d T Sabena E 
Ratio of scientific time to professional time (less travel and Central Office ti 19,205 x 
— nn aa a € time) 
: Noa - -30 
Total annual hours reported by Central Office of APA EE ON 7 
Hours reported for scientific activities i 21,270 100 (base) 
Hours reported fo fessional activ ' 
T r professional activities d 530 3 
Hours reported for housekeeping activities i 3 170 19 
5 skins, di : E ] 
Ratio of scientific time to professional time for Central Office f APA 16,500 78 
e ü J e of AP; , 
. "n [aaa 13 ze 
Average number oF hours Per position reporting (less Central Office e ee p 
Value of psychologists’ time @ $5.00 per hour ) 37,110/345 — 138 hours per posit! 
Value of secretarial time (a. $1.00 per hour $142,825 ` Q8 505 x $5.00) 
n : : j d 
Total estimated cost for positions reported (excluding Central Office) $ 19,205 > 


up $162,030 p 
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ical, including secretarial time—work that is clearly 
Not in either of the two preceding categories." 

Estimates of travel time were requested on the 
schedule so that travel could be separated from the 
other categories (and not be included by some, and 
excluded by others). 

It will be seen in Table 3 that over the year the 
ratio of scientific activities to professional activities 
is about 3 to 7. This ratio for the Central Office of 
APA is about 1 to 7, and with the latter eliminated 
from the total, the ratio is about + to 7. 

Whatever way one wishes to look at the results 
of Table 3, it is clear that the time and energies of 
APA today are being concentrated more on its 
Professional than on its scientific development. 


SUMMARY QUESTIONS 

Should APA continue to rely for its future develop- 
Ment so extensively on voluntary contributions (at 
an estimated cost of more than $160,000 a year) of 
the time of its members, or should more of APA’s 
functions be subsumed in the Central Office at an 
additional nominal cost to the total membership 
Collectively and at a considerably less cost to several 
hundred individual APA members? 

In answering this question many problems need 
to be considered. For example, it is necessary to 
decide to what extent the efficient functioning of a 
democratic organization depends on such voluntary 
Participation on the part of its members, and what 
dangers are involved in delegating a large share of 
activities to a paid staff. On the other hand, it must 
be determined at what point members can no longer 
be asked to contribute their time, and what are the 


limits of reasonable demand. The question may also 
be raised whether this extended use of voluntary 
services helps in any way to meet the criticism that 
APA is spending too much time on this or that type 
of activity. In so far as such special activities, for 
example, those sponsored by professional groups, are 
carried out voluntarily by individuals who are in- 
terested, rather than at the expense of APA funds, 
those not concerned with professional problems are 
in no way taxed or interfered with by such activities. 

Should APA consciously undertake to alter the 
present ratio of scientific to professional activity, or 
alter the trend of the past four years towards greater 
professionalization? Or is it better to let this relation- 
ship establish itself without other attempted con- 
trol than the free operation of the interests and 
initiative of the membership? 

Are there any dangers in the trend of APA to 
devote more time, both absolutely and relatively, 
to professional as compared to scientific activities? 
Has the increase in professional concern been made 
at the cost of scientific activities? Does the develop- 
ment of either of these concerns jeopardize the other 
in any way? Is it to the interest of all psychologists 
that APA do the most efficient job possible in both 
scientific and professional areas? 

Is the basic question one of inquiring into the 
relative amounts of APA time devoted to each area, 
or is it more one of ascertaining whether APA is 
neglecting its responsibilities towards either psy- 
chology as a science or its professional development? 
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WHAT KINDS OF RESEARCH ARE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGISTS DOING? 


ALBERT ELLIS 


The Diagnostic Center, Menlo Park, New Jersey 


HERE has recently been considerable dis- 
cussion in the literature of the kinds and 
quality of research that psychologists should 
do. Thus, the 1948 presidential address of Donald 
Marquis to the American Psychological Association 
consisted of a trenchant paper on how psychologists 
should preferably organize their research efforts (1). 
Exactly what kinds of research psychologists are 
doing, however, has recently been more assumed 
than investigated; and it is the purpose of the pres- 
ent paper to present some factual data which may 
serve as a more accurate point of departure for 
further discussion of this vitally important topic. 
The data to be presented and analyzed in this 
article were obtained by combing 1947 issues of all 
major psychological and allied journals and reading 
every available American psychological research 
study published in these journals. Included in the 
survey were all research articles published in the 
following American psychological journals: Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychology, American Psychologist, 
Applied Psychology Monographs, Educational and 
Psychological Measurements, Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Journal of A 
perimental Psychology, Journal of Consulting Psychol- 
ogy, Journal of General Psychology, Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, Journal of Comparative and Physiological 
Psychology, Journal of Personality, Journal of Psy- 
chology, Journal of Social Psychology, Genelic Psy 
irse d [die es Psychological Bulletin, Psycho- 
ogical Monographs, Psyc, ic view, 
Fe Me on Be er Bosses ; be 
» rvey were al] 
research papers published in fields related to psy- 
chology (such as psychiatry, psychoanalysis, educa- 
tion, medicine, sociology, public opinion, manage- 
ment, etc.) which were written in whole or in part 
by APA members. 
Only research papers were read and analyzed- 


meaning, papers where the authors presented actual 
research data gathered in the course of a specific 
experiment or investigation. Papers dealing merely 
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with opinions, critiques, surveys of the literature, 
or otherwise having no original data to present, were 
not included in the present study. All told, 612 psy- 
chological research articles were found in the 1947 
issues of American (and a few foreign) publications. 
While occasional relevant papers may have been 
missed (because they were published in obscure or 
unobtainable journals), it seems likely that over 95 
per cent of the pertinent research articles published 
by American psychologists in 1947 were included in 
the present survey. 


To determine how the published research studies 
of American psychologists in 1947 compared to their 
main fields of interest during this same year, the 612 
obtained studies were classified according to Wollle’s 
(2) seven-way breakdown of the main interests of 
APA members, obtained from an analysis of data in 
the American Psychological Association 1048. Direc- 
tory. When each rese 


arch paper was categorized ac 
cording to its central theme, and the observed cate- 
gomes compared to Wolfle’s data, the results listed 
in Table 1 were obtained. 

" Fhe two distributions shown in Table 1 are ob 
Viously different: and when tested by Chi-square 
they prove to be s 
level of probability i 
Table 1 shows tha 
Educational, 


significantly different at the 
: ON 3 4 in 
- An examination of the data ? 
| and 
are, 


that while Experimental, Chik 
com and Social areas of psychology 

pared to the main interests of APA member? 
Proportionately over-repre dies: 


sented in research stu 
Personnel, 


ie Advisement and Guidance, and Stall 
cs and Tests areas ; i 

se ests areas are proportionately under 
ented, while Clinica] h 


own, 


-repre 
; its 

Psychology almost holds ! 
Lhe difference 
prising for seve 


$ shown in Table 1 are not too 5" 


E vend reasons: (a) Experimental anc 
i nal psychologists might well be expect?” 

pu ish Proportionately more research papers ue 
their numbers indicate, since a 
amount of their time is 
research than is, Say, 


applied Psychologists, 


a relatively great 
doubtlessly spent in act 
spent by clinicians and othe 
s arch studie” 


a 


(b) Personnel rese 
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are probably under-represented in Table 1 because 
a good many of them are done on order for business 
or industrial concerns, and may never reach publi- 
cation form in the regular journals. (c) Advisement 
and Guidance studies are under-represented because 


psychologists in this area frequently make use of 


and perform research studies which are more prop- 
erly listed under the heading of Clinical Psychology. 
(d) Statistics and Tests studies are undoubtedly 
under-represented in Table 1 because psychologists 
in this area generally perform or act in an advisory 
capacity for researches done in fields more specific 
than their own -Ege Clinical Psychology, Personnel, 
or Advisement and Guidance. » 

For the foregoing reasons, the observed differences 
between the main areas of interest of American psy- 
chologists and the areas in which they published 
research studies in 1947 are not to be taken too seri- 


TABLE 1 
Percentages of 1947 psychological. researc be 
ii rive ; in are eres 
membership classified according to main area of intere 


h studies and APA 


PSYCHOLOGICAL APA 
ARCH EMBERS HI?" 
— — RET MEMBERS HI 
|^ £ 7 
*Xperimental. . n 
Clinical ie 
IM ag 
Child and Educational ae 
Social à Aes 
s cf 
Personnel £ p 
A p. 


\dvisement and Guidance " 
Statistics and Tests 


p A " ^ 2) 
* Data on APA membership derived from Wolltle ( 


noted that while Child and 


à ies are well 
Educational psychological research oom x i ee 
represented in the 1947 data, a further breakdown € i 
30 of the 612 studies 
were actu- 


ously. It should also be 


ris category shows that only 
Published in 1947, or less than 5 per cent, eicere 
ally done in the field of Child Pom ie: wi 
i ^hild € X za tiona 
remaining 12 per cent in the € hild and Educ e s 
Category were done in the Educational vid im 
l considera 
PSychologists are thus appare ng cons 3 
less research than the figures in T 
Cate, 


ntly doit abl 
able 1 might indi- 


1947 psychological 
h of seven main 
ads of'tests and 


Table 2 lists the percentages of 
research studies, according to each 
“reas of interest, using stipulated kit Adr um 
SXberimental techniques. From Table : the Min 
mg observations may be made: (a) Psy hologists 
Seem to have a definite tendency 
ests (like laboratory 


to employ experi- 
i appara- 
mental techniques and t 


tus, intelligence tests, personality inventories, and 
es) which are readily avail- 


information questionna 
able, easy to use, and can be given to large groups of 
subjects with a single administration. (b) Inter- 
views, special observational techniques, case studies, 
and other involved and time-consuming methods 
of gathering research data are relatively unpopular 
(c) Cer- 


with contemporary research psychologists. 
tain experimental techniques and tests are almost 
exclusively employed in specific areas of psychologi- 
cal research. Thus, laboratory apparatus is largely 
used in experimental studies, projective techniques 
in clinical studies, interviews in social studies, special 


observation in child studies, and attitude scales in 
social studies. (d) At the same time, certain tech- 
niques and tests—e.g., intelligence tests, personality 
inventories, and information questionnaires—are 
widely used in several different areas of research. (e) 


Researchers in some areas—especially, Personnel and 
Advisement and Guidance—tend to emplov more 
tests or experimental techniques per study than do 
researchers in some other areas—e.g., Experimental 
Psychology. 

Table 3 presents the percentages of 1947 psycho- 
logical research studies which employed various 
kinds of subjects. From an examination of the data 
in Table 3, these points may be noted: (a) Psycholo- 
gists seem to have a tendency to select the subjects 
of their experiments from the most easily available 
groups: students, institutionalized individuals, and 
military personnel. (5) "Normal" subjects, randomly 
selected from the general population, are rarely used 


in contemporary psychological researches. Highly 
educated subjects, on the other hand, are quite fre- 
quently employed. (c) Certain kinds of subjects are 
especially favored by researchers in particular areas. 
Thus, institutionalized individuals are especially 
favored by clinical researchers, animals by experi- 
mental psychologists, unselected adults by social 
psychologists, and employees by personnel psycho- 
logists. (d) Certain kinds of subjects —e.g., college 
students, grade school and high school students, and 
military personnel—are relatively popular with sev- 
eral different types of psychological researchers. (e) 
Researchers in virtually all areas employ only about 
one kind of subject in each study they perform. 
Table 4 lists the percentages of 1947 p 
h studies using stipulated numbers of sub- 


chological 


researcl 5 
jects. From the data of Table 4 the following obser- 
vations may be made: (a) Contemporary psychologi- 


cal researchers tend to make about equal use of 
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fairly small, medium, and fairly large groups of unspecified number of subjects. (6) The researchers 
i i 3 i l i 

subjects Thus, Table 4 indicates that 33 per cent employing relatively the greatest amount of small 

of 1947 research studies employed one to forty-nine subject groups and the least amount of large subjects 


TABLE 2 
Percentages of 1947 psychological research studies using stipulated kinds of tests and experimental techniques 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDIES ACCORDING TO MAIN AREA OF INTEREST 


tional — (N = 83) (N — 60) Guidanee (N = 612) 
(N = 104) (N 29) 
Laboratory apparatus 85% OF 10°; 2% Ses Yi 10! 29, 
Intelligence tests id 3 35 18 14 19 17 X 19 
Personality inventories. 1 19 6 13 9 9 0 11 
Projective techniques 95 dos sti eng s 1 29 2 9 1 2 bi 11 
Information questionnaires... |... 1 8 14 11 24 24 8 11 
Achievement tests 2 1 24 1 7 7 55 6 
Rating and sociometric scales 1 4 10 18 13 2 16 6 
Aptitude tests. . 0 1 8 1 25 M 8 6 
Interview techniques... 0 6 5 18 7 2 0 6 
Special observation, 2 2 13 4 3 0 0 4 
Interest tests. . 0 2 4 4 à 36 rj 4 
Attitude scales 0 1 2 18 0 0 0 2 
Case study methods 0 8 2 5 0 2 0 2 
Drugs or surgery 6 2 1 0 o 0 0 2 
Miscellaneous techniques as 8 0 6 9 16 2 0 6 


Totals 


110%0*, 1246; 125% — 1276; 


18356 130°% 127*, 


* The percentages may add u 


p to more than 100% because some rese; 
experimental techniques, 


j H . " "sts OF 
arch studies included two or more different tests 9 


TABLE 3 


! : Percentages of 1947 psychological research Studies using Stipulated kinds of subjects 


RCENTA 
PERCENTAGE op STUDIES ACCORDING TO MAIN AREA OF INTEREST 
KIND OF SUBJECTS 


Experi- Gy. hild & . Advise- 1 
WT WT MES qe, quema REPE ern 
———— Mad (N = 29) . - 
College and graduate Students 567 ez Of 
Patients and inmates of institutions à i^ oe a à 34% 11% W 16% T d 
Grade school and high school students. . i 5 10 P 10 3 6 0 15 
Military personnel 7 | n 3 23 2 14 20 10 
Animals 38 1 ; 13 26 6 34 10 
Unselected adults 1 5 z 1 0 0 0 2 
Industrial and business personnel, . 0 | 1 : 14 5 6 10 » 
Institutions and things 0 5 3 l 0 H 14 0 4 
Psychologists and teachers 2 1 6 4 5 O 16 3 
Preschool children 0 1 6 1 5 3 0 n 
Miscellaneous NUM s | i 9 0 0 0 0 
ee mE MÀ —À | 3 0 0 0 0 T V 
Totals S : r 
IM MOL o iog ^0 0305 aop; qoe; 1076 
* The percentag, 


es may add up to more " u M MT 
| ore than 100%, because some research studies included two ¢ r more kinds ol subject 

> Uu [Ur x > ^ 
subjects, 28 per cent employed fifty t 


9 one hundred 
and ninetv-nine subjects, 34 pe 


r cent employed over 


rime” 
two hundred subjects, and 35 per cent employed an 


Helio were unquestionably those in the expe 
tal area Since Ri i yal! 
& ONCE These Yesearchers also predomi su” 


employ anime 3 sas 
ployed animals rather than human beings 2? 
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jects (as shown in Table 3) it is obvious that Psy- ployee subjects. Also, they frequently used already 
chologists working with animals tended to use gathered case records as their subject material 
smaller subject groups than those working with hu- — stead of actually doing experiment 
mans. (c) The researchers employing relatively large gathered subjects. 


s in- 
al work on freshly 


TABLE 4 


Percentages of 1947 psychological research studies using stipulated numbers of subjects 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDIES ACCORDING TO MAIN AREA OF INTEREST. 


— | Child & | Advise 
NUMREN QFSUBJEGES Eshéd- | cica | Emas Social | Personnel | ment & Tata 
rental. (N= 159) | tional | (N (N = 60) | Guidance (N = 612) 
(N = 165) (N = 104) | (N = 20) 
1-9 20%; n2 4% | o 25 46 8 10°, 
10-24 . 23 9 3 | s 4 0 8 T 
25-49 . 15 17 ló . 5 6 4 8 12 
50-99 16 14 17 16 10 10 8 14 
100-199 13 11 16 19 | 15 17 8 14 
200-499 4 18 16 21 22 34 34 1 
500 and over 1 16 -— 18 24 36 27 26 17 
Undetermined 6 3 | 10 | 4 » 4 0 5 
Totals 1006; 100%; 100% 100% — 100c5 | 10005 | 109v; 100€ 


TABLE 


Percentages of 1947 psychological research studies using stipulated kinds of statistical methods 
| 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDIES ACCORDING TO MAIN ARE A OF INTEREST 


Child & 


KIND OF STATISTICAL METHOD Clinica | alas Ad 
* = 159) tional iidance 
(N = 104) (N 29) 
No statistical method i: 10°% am 6 ur o 0r, Er 
^ 7 C 26 5 "à 
imple statistical method 39 32 A 39 29 45 i 36 
More complex statistical method N 58 62 55 71 55 83 59 
Totals HOOF, 100% 100% | 100; — 100; — 100; — joy, è 000; 
Percentage of studies, including only those using more complex statistical methods 
(N = 94) | (N = 92) (N = 64) 46) | (N = 43) | (N = 16) (N= 10) (N = 301) 


Chi-square 3 Ht, Me, 10 ( 3, 0r, 9r 

Critical ratio or? o3 43 52 59 40 50 9 

Fi Analysis of variance) es 17 5 5 8 0 6 0 7 

Factor analysi s 1 8 5 3 3 13 17 5 

Correlation. 21 47 41 36 74 37 71 44 

Other complex statistical methods 13 6 o 7 9 0 26 8 
Totals TISS 1205 120 gay, 129 ME EMO 


STe percentages may add up to more than 100°, because some research studies employed two or more complex statistical 
Methods, 
Subject groups were those in the areas of Personnel, Table 5 lists the percent 


ages of 1947 psychological 
research studies using different kinds of statistical 
methods; Analysis of the data of Table 5 re 
Concentrate on college, school, military, and em- following points: (a) 


Advisement and Guidance, and Statistics and Tests. 
Vhese researchers (as indicated in Table 3) tended to 


s the 
Forty-one per cent of 1947 
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psychological research studies used very simple sta- 
tistical methods (e.g., numerical comparisons, per- 
centage comparisons, or graphs) or no statistical 
methods at all. (b) Of the studies using more complex 
statistical methods, critical ratios and correlations 
were the usual methods of choice, while other com- 
plex statistical methods were much less frequently 
employed. (c) The percentage of more complex sta- 
tistical methods used by the researchers in the differ- 
ent areas was fairly stable, except for researchers in 
the Personnel and the Statistics and Tests fields, who 
employed an unusually high percentage of more 
complex methods. That the statistics and tests re- 
searchers should do so is, of course, expectable; that 
the personnel researchers did so probably resulted 
from the fact that a large proportion of their studies 
seem to have been done by military and industrial 
psychologists who had considerable statistical help 
and equipment at their disposal. (d) The newer sta- 
tistical methods, such as the analysis of variance 
technique and factor analysis, were most conspicu- 
ously employed by the experimental psychologists 
and the advisement and guidance and statistics and 
tests researchers, who seemed to take the most 
trouble to set up their studies so that they could ade- 
quately employ these methods. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Without attempting to evaluate the quality of the 
1947 psychological research papers surveyed in 
this article, it seems clear that contemporary re- 
searchers have a distinct tendency to follow the line 
of least resistance in their studies. In the first place, 
they tend to set up their researches so that they can 
employ experimental techniques and tests that are 
relatively easy to obtain and to use. Secondly, they 
tend to select their subjects from atypical groups 
which happen to be the most readily available. 
Thirdly, they are content with relatively small num- 
bers of subjects in about one-third of the studies they 
perform. Fourthly, they use very simple statistical 
methods in about two-fifths of their researches, and 
they rarely employ the newest and most complex 
statistical procedures, Apparently, then, there is 
some objective evidence to back the contention of 
recent critics that American psychological research 
could well afford a more intensive, cooperative, and 
fruitful type of research planning and execution. 
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ETHICAL STANDARDS FOR THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS AND 
DIAGNOSTIC AIDS 


APA SUBCOMMITTEE ox Test DISTRIBUTION, Comin 


ON ETHICAL STANDARDS FOR PsYcHoLogy 


-l Tentative Statement for Criticism and Revision 


INTRODUCTION 


T HAS been estimated that, in the year 194, 
20,000,000 Americans took a total of 60,000,000 
Psychological tests.! While many of the men 

and women examined were in the Armed Forces, 
many were engaged in or applying for employment 
in business and industry, and many others were 
boys and girls in school or college. Testing has in- 
deed become a “big business." 

. As in the case of any extensive business operation 
in which the actual and potential profits are great, 
ethical problems arise and are at times diflicult to 
resolve. By academic standards the stakes are high: 
the royalties of one well-known vocational test, not 
One of the ten best sellers, exceeded $1700 for the 
year 1948, As in the case of any extensive and de- 
Veloping professional activity in which many people 
of Varying points of view are engaged, ethical stand- 
ards are not well defined and ethical behavior is 


Not always clear, 

Conscious of many of the problems arising in 
Connection with the distribution of psychological 
tests and diagnostic aids, a number of test publishers 
lave in recent years attempted to define the issues 
and to set up standards governing their own prac- 
tices, They have made considerable progress in this 
direction, But it has become increasingly clear to 
many Psychologists who are in close contact with 
Schools, bustiress s, clinics, and other situations in 
Which tests are used, that the problem is not simply 
ne for fest publishers; as the subsequent discussion 
and incidents make clear, the ethical problems as- 
šociated with test distribution are also problems of 
lest users. That is to say, they are the problems of 
i developers and test instructors, of research psy- 
chologists, practicing psychologists, and of academic 

PSYcholo gists. l i 
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It was because of this fact that the Committee on 
Ethical Standards for Psychology (Nicholas Hobbs 
Chairman) was directed by the Board of Dirertörs 
of the American Psychological Association to jn- 
clude, in its analysis of ethical problems in psychol- 
ogy, a special study of problems relating to test 
distribution. It was charged, further, with the re- 
sponsibility of drafting a set of ethical standards for 
the distribution and sale of psychological tests and 
diagnostic aids. Accordingly, incidents of ethical 
unethical, and questionable behavior in the distri- 
bution of tests submitted in response to the Hobbs 
Committee letters and collected from 85 selected 
specialists in clinical, educational, guidance, and in- 
dustrial testing were analvzed, and the underlying 
ethical principles were formulated. These were dis- 
cussed with test users and test publishers in two 
formal and in numerous informal meetings, and were 
refined to constitute a set of ethical standards. 

This statement presents, first, a problem area, 
then selected illustrative incidents, and, finally, the 
ethical principles or standards which appear to the 
Committee and Subcommittee to emerge from the 
problem area and the incidents. There are six prob- 
lem areas, all relating to the sale and distribution of 
tests and aids. No attempt is made to cover the 


ethics or standards of test construction, or test appli- 
cation, although the distinctions are at times difficult 
to make. Readers are urged to write to the Subcom- 
mittee concerning any criticisms or suggestions which 
occur to them. These will form the basis of the tinal 
revision, which will be submitted for APA action at 
an early date. 


\. THE QUALIFICATIONS OF TEST USERS 
Problem 


Some test publishers sell to anyone ordering 
paying the price of their materials. t 


and 
ing Others attempt 
to limit the sale of tests to responsible users. Still 
others restrict the sale of some of their tests to 
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persons with professional training in the use of tests. 
This practice has arisen partly because some of the 
publishers, as qualified psychologists themselves, 
have been aware of the ethical issues involved, and 
partly because of the remonstrances of some psy- 
chologists who have seen the harm which can be 
done to individuals, to enterprises, and to psychology 
as a profession and as a science, by putting psycho- 
logical instruments in the hands of unqualified users. 
Even simple tests are often misused by untrained or 
ill-trained persons, and while ignorance on the part 
of a test user may be no breach of ethics on the user’s 
part, the release of the test to an ignorant user is a 
breach of ethics on the part of the test author, 
distributor, or other intermediary. The incidents 
which follow illustrate some of the abuses which 
demonstrate the need for professional qualifications 
in users of psychological tests. 


Incidents 


1. I was asked to visit one of the high schools in 
this city (a large city with outstanding schools and a 
nationally famous guidance program) to help “chart 
the occupational career" of my 13-year-old son. I 
talked with the principal and "counselor," a former 
teacher with no formal qualifications in psychology. 
They had given the boy an intelligence test and an 
interest inventory, and sail that as he had high 
clerical and literary aptitudes he should enter clerical 
work or writing. 

2. An elementary principal in a suburb obtained 
the tests used by the high school for placement of 
incoming students. He drilled his graduates so that 
they headed the list year after year. 

3. A principal, after looking over the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson results, said, "Now we will all have to 
work hard to raise these results by the end of the 
semester." 
e-one 
"Meet the geniuses of the incoming class" 
and then listed all pupils of IQ 120 and up with 
numerical score. Then under a heading: “These are 


4. A high school newspaper carried a pag 
headline 


not geniuses, but good enough” were listed all the 
rest, with IQ's down to the 60's. 

5. A new battery of tests for reading readiness was 
introduce in a school. Instead of the customary 
two or three, 12 beginners were this vear described 
by the test as not ready for reading. They were 
placed in a special group and given no reading in- 
struction. The principal insisted that if the parents 
or anv one else tried to teach them to read “Their 
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little minds would crack under the strain.” In at 
least two cases parents did teach them to read with 
normal progress in the first semester, and later 
mental tests showed IQ's above 120. 

6. A personnel man employed by a medium-sized 
steel company called for advice on a testing prob- 
lem. He had given a battery of well-known tests to 
candidates, had scored them, and wanted to be told 
over the telephone what he should use as a passing 
score. He had made no validating studies and had 
no idea that they should be made. 

7. An executive was greatly perturbed about a 
series of personality tests appearing weekly in a 
magazine with the name of a lecturer in psychology 
ina university attached to the test. The oflice man- 
ager cut out the tests from week to week and ad- 
ministered the tests to his office staff and then gave 
back interpretations. This procedure caused unrest 
in the office and the executive told his office manager 
that no more tests were to be given in his organiza- 
tion. The office manager claimed the tests were very 
good as they were published by a member of the 
psychology staff of a nearby university. . 

8. A management consulting firm sells a testing 
Service to companies interested in screening sales 
men. The test booklets are sent to the candidate to 
do at home (included is an Otis) without even know- 
ing what kind of salesmen are desired, without much 
job information; an elaborate interpretation is sent 
to the sales manager. Applicants tend to be in the 
90-100th percentiles on the Otis (for obvious rea 
Sons), and generally show high persuasive irem 

and desirable personality traits. Unfortunate indect 
is the honest applicant, for the interpreters make 
much of a 60th or 70th percentile on some interest 


one t » score 
personality or ability factor when such a rare 5€ 
occurs, 
( ae r esting 
). In this Cty a number of commercial testi? 


uer fost 
n set up within the last year. M 


have a competent psychol s we 
afl, yet they are able to secure certain kr 

tests from members of our Association M 
“bootleg” methods. In at least two instances del! 


agencies have bee 
of them do not | 
their st 
stricted 


, n 
ogist ° 


ee : 
" Se CA v ha’ 
Po ai have been done to individuals who i or 
aken euius "P : ese 
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ganizations . i i 
Sanizations and have been given far-fetched ! 
pretations, 4 
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10. A VA Guidance center. chief resigned Sy 
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employed by the city to recommend him to a test 

distributor. The APA member wrote a qualified let- 

ter and tests were sold to the pseudo-psychologist. 

11. Patients in a large mental hospital are tested 
by clinical psychologists and interns in clinical psy- 
chology and counseled concerning vocational re- 
habilitation. As their orientation is entirely clinical 
and few of them know much about occupations, the 
interpretations made of vocational data are often 
Meaningless or even harmful. 

12. Several people who have at most secured a 
Master's degree in education have used aptitude 
and achievement tests in the classroom and have 
installed testing programs in business and industrial 
firms. Some of these individuals make large claims 
for the efficiency of the tests which they employ, 
such statements being made without benefit of even 
the validation obtained by testing present employ- 
ees. In cases where some present employees are 
tested, no follow-up is made to improve the testing 
Program upon data obtained from applicants. In- 
dustrial firms notice that the efliciency of such test- 
ing programs is poor and feel that all aptitude test- 
ing would be of the same level. 

Principle I. Tests and diagnostic aids can be clas- 
Sified according to the following categories, and are 
appropriately released as follows: 

Level A. "Tests or aids which can be adequately ad- 
ministered, scored, and interpreted with the aid of 
the manual and a general orientation to the kind of 
Organization in which one is working. Examples: 
educational achievement, trade, and vocational pro- 
ficiency tests. 

Such tests and aids are appropriate for use by 
responsible, educated, non-psychologically trained 
persons such as school principals and business execu- 
tives. 

Level B. Tests or aids which require some formal 
knowledge of test construction and use, and of sup- 
Porting psychological and educational subjects such 
as statistics, individual differences, the psychology 
of adjustment, personnel psychology, and guidance. 
Examples: group intelligence and aptitude tests, 
interest and personality inventories. 

Such tests and aids are appropriate for use by 
Persons who: 

1. Can show that they have had such training; 

2. Are employed and authorized to use them in 

their employment by an established school, 


government agency, or business enterprise, or 
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are enrolled in a course for the study of such 
instruments, and 

3. Are vouched for by a member of the American 
Psychological Association or of the American 
Educational Research Association, or by a pro- 
fessional member of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 


l C. Tests and aids which require substantial 

understanding of testing and supporting psychologi- 
cal subjects, together with supervised experience in 
the use of these devices. Examples: individual tests 
of intelligence, clinical personality tests, and pro- 
jective methods. 

Such tests and aids are appropriate for use only 
by: 

1. Members of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation who are Diplomates of the American Board 
of Examiners in Professional Psychology or Fellows 
in appropriate Divisions (Clinical and Abnormal 
Psychology, Consulting Psychology, Counseling and 
Guidance, Evaluation and Measurement, Industrial 
and Business Psychology, Military Psychology, or 
School Psychology); 

2. Members of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation or persons with at least a Master's degree in 
psychology, who have had at least one year of super- 
“ised experience under a psychologist who is a Dip- 
lomate or Fellow in an appropriate Division; 

3. Members of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation who do not qualify under 1 or 2 above, but 
who are using tests for research or self-training pur- 
poses, with suitable precautions; 

3. Graduate students in psychology who are en- 
rolled in courses requiring the use of such devices, 
under the supervision of a psychologist with the 
qualifications described in 1 or 2, above; 

5. Members of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion, American Educational Research Association, 
National Vocational Guidance Association, Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers, 


and American 
Sociological Society, who can show that they have 


had adequate training in clinical testing, 
both theory and supervised practice in ad 
tion, scoring, and interpretation; 

6. Teachers, graduate students, or other profes- 


sional persons in psychology and related fields, who 
have had training and su 


including 
ministra- 


pervised experience in ad- 
m is ^r] a 3C 1 a agf j StI, p 
inistering and scoring the test in question, and who 


administer the test to a 


st in the clinical or research 
d to interpret the test re- 
sults as specified. in 1, 2, or 5 above. 


work of a person qualitie 
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Principle II. Persons purchasing tests, assuming 
responsibility for testing programs, or distributing 
tests, should be governed by recognition of the facts 
that 

1. Being a trained psychologist does not auto- 
matically make one a qualified user of all types of 
psychological tests; 

2. Being qualified as a user of tests in a specialty 
such as personnel selection, remedial reading, 
tional and educational counseling, or psychodiag- 
nosis, does not necessarily result in being qualified 
in any other specialty involving the use of tests; 

3. Being a psychiatrist, social worker, teacher, or 
school administrator, does not ipso facto make one 
a qualified user of projective techniques, intelligence 
tests, standardized achievement tests or other tests 
or aids often used by members of these profe: sions; 

4. A trained psychologist’s use of tests outside of 
his field of special competence should be solely for 
research or self-training purposes, with suitable pre- 
cautions. 


voca- 


B. THE ROLE OF A PSYCHOLOGIST SPONSORING EST 
ACTIVITIES 


Problem 


The prestige accruing to professional psychology 
as a result of applications in World War II has 
created an unprecedented demand for psychological 
services, including testing for counseling and for 
personnel selection. This situation has made it easy 
for many persons who were poorly qualified in ap- 
plied psychology, or even completely lacking in psy- 
chological training, to obtain positions or contracts 
involving the provision of testing services, As the 
more sophisticated and responsible te 
have attempted to restrict 
least responsible users, incr 


St publishers 
ales to qualified Or at 
ising pressure has been 
brought to bear on trained psychologists to give their 
sponsorship to the testing activities of untrained 
individuals. In some inst 


ances the pressure has been 
economic, involving pay and positions, 


Incidents 
13. A large institute selects personnel for com- 
mercial and industrial concerns by means of psy- 


chological tests. Some of the psychologists connected 
with this institute are reputable and even outst 
ing. Procedures include self-administration of a bat- 
tery of tests at home by the client; return of these 


and- 


tests by mail, and scoring by clerical Workers: and 
relatively untrained 


automatic interpretation by 
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workers, utilizing charts and tables. It is common 
practice for friends and family to cooperate with the 
client in filling in responses. 

14. In my company we occasionally train one or 
two persons in an industrial organization to use a 
few simple and standardized tes s. I believe they are 
trained adequately for that task. But in the course 
of a few years, those trained persons leave that job 
and pass on the duti 
training) to their succ | 
ten not adequately trained. ‘The companies doing 
this continue to purchase tests but refuse to pur- 
chase any further training by the consultant. 

15. In one large company a group of personnel 
workers was studying testing at a nearby university. 
They administered tests that they were studying to 
employees and counseled them, sometimes even go- 
ing over the scoring with them. In doing so they not 
only failed to make use of local validation data 
available in another section of the same department, 
but interfered with validation studies and the pro- 
motional use of these tests by that section. i 

16. A student in a testing course had served v 
subject for a fellow student and was disturbed by 
the results of testing. The instructor made no pro- 


(and perhaps some of the 


ors. The successors are of- 


Vision for reaching or helping such students. 

17. A psychological testing firm with no psycho- 
logically trained employees lists on its letterhead M 
PhD in Psychology living in another city. He e 
called in occasionally for consultation, but the actuä 
test interpretation is done by the former salesman 
who operates the service, He seems to have n? 
trouble getting tests, si- 

Principle III. Psychologists assuming respon: 
bility for testing 


- 
Senes (including 

yrograms or activities (incl 

? prog 

testing 


» Supervising or sponsoring testing, and ient 
ing courses in testing) obligate themselves to H y 
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gests that they will use tests properly and protect 

them from abuse by others. . 
Principle VI. Instructors of courses which require 

tudents 


the taking or the administration of tests by 
for di lactic purposes should protect the examinees 
by ensuring that the tests and test results are used 
in a professional manner, and should also provide 
facilities for the counseling of those who are tested 
if they are emotionally disturbed as a result of this 
testing, 

Principle VII. Test scores, like test materials, 
should be released only to persons who are qualified 
to interpret them and not indiscriminately or for 
self-evaluation. “Self-appraisal” units in school or 
college courses should be closely supervised by quali- 
fieq Psychologists or counselors, with adequate pro- 
visions for the referral and counseling of individuals 
when needed. 


PUBLISHERS’ 


C. ROLE AND QUALIFICATIONS OF TI 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Problem 


Psychologists and other persons trained in psy- 
chological testing who are close to guidance work in 
Public schools and to personnel work in industry 
are frequently critical of the methods used by pub- 
lishers’ representatives in selling tests to school and 
industrial officials. Many representatives who are 
virtually untrained in testing and in supporting 
Subjects assume the role of a test specialist, advising 
Untrained school administrators and business execu- 
tives (and minimally trained counselors and person- 
nel workers), concerning the selection, use, and in- 
terpretation of tests and other diagnostic aids. As 
the following incidents show, this practice has fre- 
quently resulted in the misuse of tests and in the 
Overselling of testing. 


Incidents 


18. The State representative of one of the largest 
test distributors has no training in testing but rec- 
ommends batteries for school and college use in a 
Mechanistic w y. She sells inappropriate tests, and 
too Many tests, in too many places. 

19. A test publisher's representative stated that 


all of his company’s tests had high reliability and 
Validity, 


20. A test salesman stated that it is not necessary 
to have counselors interpret his company’s tests in 
Schools, as pupils could do so alone with the aid of 
Profile Sheets, 


21. A test salesman, asked by a school superin- 
tendent. (who admitted he knew little about guid- 
ance) to draw up a guidance program for his school, 
thereupon gave him a “complete guidance program” 
by checking items in his catalogue, 

"Principle VIII. Psychological tests should be or- 
dered for use or advertised on the basis of facts con- 
cerning the test’s standardization and validation, as 
presented in the test manuals and in the professional 
literature, rather than on the basis of the test’s litle, 
author, publisher, or other such evidences of author- 
ity. 

Principle IX. Representatives of publishers of 
psychological tests who are not themselves highly 
trained in psychological or educational measurement 
should serve only as distributors of materials and 
takers of orders, not as consultants on testing prob- 
lems. 

Principle X. Highly qualified psychologists may 
properly be employed by test distributors as con- 
sultants on measurement problems to assist either 
publishers or clients. with testing problems and 
programs. These consultants should, by training, 
inclination, and contract, work as measurement spe- 
cialists rather than as test salesmen, but their affilia- 
tion should be kept perfectly clear. Those whose 
recommendations are limited 


to their own company’s 
publications should be vie 


wed with suspicion, 
D. CHOICE OF DISTRIBUTOR 
Problem 


FOR A NEW TEST 


The difficulties connected with getting 
logical test published not infrequently res 
making of arrangements for publication of a test 
by an organization which lacks orientation to the 
technical problems of test construction and use, and 
which does not have the type of sales organization 
which can most ethically market tests. While the 
intentions of all concerned may be of the best, the 
results, as the following incidents show, are some- 
times detrimental to the public interest, to the psy- 


chological profession, and to the Teputation of the 
psychologist who developed the test. 


a psycho- 
ult in the 


Incidents 


22. A publisher of other 


she types of supplies 
nounced publication of 


a personality inve: 
ing it available to any would-be pu, 
ual is excellent, althoug 
the questionnaire we 


an- 
ntory, mak- 
Purchaser. The man- 
h non-te hnically wr 
ll constructed. But 
buy it and interpret it, 


ten, and 
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23. A salesman representing a marketer of non- 
psychological equipment attempted to rent or sell a 
battery of apparatus tests of his company’s manu- 
facture to an industrial personnel man, with no tech- 
nical information about the tests and only the in- 
ventor’s name and institution as evidence of their 
validity. 

Principle XI. Tests should be offered for publica- 
tion only to publishers who are familiar with testing 
procedures and problems, who represent and present 
their tests in a professional way, and who limit the 
sale of tests to qualified users, or to publishers who 
are willing to set up adequate standards and secure 
professional help in venturing into test publication. 


E. READINESS OF A TEST FOR RELEASE 
Problem 


Psychologists who develop tests have a praise- 
worthy interest in publication, not only because of 
the tests’ possible value to others, but also because 
of the more rapid accumulation of normative and 
validity data. But early publication is not infre- 
quently motivated by the desire for the recognition, 
the prestige, and the income which unfortunately 
result from the publication even of inadequately 
standardized tests. The following incidents illustrate 
some of the more obvious abuses; others, which are 
more nearly normal, can easily be found in the 
critiques of Buros’ Mental Measurements Yearbooks. 


Incidents 


24. A non-professional person approached an in- 
dustrial psychologist with extreme claims for a “tem- 
perament" test of his own devising. He claimed ap- 
proval for it by university faculty members and local 
business men and manufacturers; he produced un- 
orthodox "validation" statistics. Retest reliability 
turned out to be about zero. g 

25. An industrial psychologist recommends a bat- 
tery of tests of doubtful reliability and validity de- 


signed by himself but sold by a “dummy firm” 
(address of an uncle in another city). 
26. A government agency has developed a very 


important test battery, standardized on adults. This 


battery is offered to counselors in high schools on a 


reasonable cost basis and is being "plugged" in 
ors of Occupational 


Information and Guidance. There is no publicly 


various states by the Super 


ivailable information as to the methods of item 


inalvsis; computations of reliability, intercorrela- 
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tions of tests, methods of sampling for securing 
norms, and empirical validity. Validity is claimed 
on the grounds that profiles for various occupational 
groups have been defined, but these have not been 
publicly described with any exactness. 

Principle XII. Tests should be made available for 
distribution to practitioners for routine use only 
when adequate reliability and validity data are avail- 
able and can be published in detailed form. The 
marketing of a psychological test carries with it the 
responsibility for publishing standard technical data 
in clear and complete detail. 

Principle XIII. The publication of some tests 
which have not been adequately validated is war- 
ranted if the following conditions are met: 

l. The manual is clearly and conspicuously 
marked "experimental —not for routine use"; the 
test materials (e.g. booklets) are labelled so that the 
experimental nature of the form can be ascertained 
by professionally trained persons; and the publisher 
controls the sale accordingly ; 

2. The test is so distinctive and presumably 50 
unique that its standardization and validation should 
be expedited by encouraging its use in research; 

3. The author and publisher assume and live UP 
to the responsibility for conducting further research 
and for collecting, analyzing, and reporting the re- 
sults of research; - 

+. The author and publisher assume responsibil 
ity for removing the test from the market if ant 
when it becomes clear that it is in fact unsuitable for 
routine use, 


F. THE DESCRIPTION OF TESTS IN MANU M 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Problem 


Psychologists publishing tests often have : 
derstandable desire not only to release their in 
early as possible, but also to have them appear 
the best possible light, both to professional : 
non-psychologically trained users. The availab 
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test in the most f y 
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dents of these types are among the most numerous 
reported by members of the APA. 


Incidents 


A book on a projective test depicts it as en- 
tirely new and validated for screening: it is actually 
a revision, and the conclusions concerning validation 
have since been uniformly contradicted by a number 
of careful studies by other investigators. 

28. The manual for one widely used test reports 
validity coeficients against “ratings on vocational 
courses as high as .8A" (italics added) without de- 
scribing the groups tested or citing any of the other, 
implicitly lower, correlations found. 

29. Several tests give false assurance to users by 
over-simplifying their purpose and validity in the 
test’s names or in the manuals. They even offer a 


Specific guide to occupational interpretation, based 
largely on hunches. 

30. A book on administrative ability gives the 
impression that the author's test of "administrative 
ability" is well validated. Investigation showed that 
the author actually had no data which could be 
examined either in raw or in analyzed form, the 
ostensible reason being their confidential nature. 

Principle XIV. Test manuals should summarize 
the method of constructing and standardizing the 
test, together with the procedures, criteria, and find- 
ings of all validation studies. When the last-named 
are too numerous, a truly representative sample of 
the studies should be summarized in meaningful 
detail. Publishers and authors should consider the 
Possibility of procuring the services of committees 
of established and disinterested psychologists in the 
Summarization and interpretation of validation stud- 
les or in the pre-publication criticism of manuals. 

Principle XV. Test publishers and authors have 
a responsiblity for revising test manuals in order to 
Provide norms which are up-to-date and in order to 
make available the findings of research published 
Subsequently to the manual. The frequency of such 
revisions will vary with the type of test, the rate of 
obsolescence of test content, and the amount of re- 
Search in the significance of the traits or aptitudes 
Measured. 

Principle XVI. The applicability of a test should 
e clearly defined. in the manual in terms of the 
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populations on which it has been standardized. Limi- 
tations to its use should be clearly stated. Manuals 
should be considered factual expositions of what is 
known about a test and of i 


appropriate use, rather 
st names should reflect 
the professional nature of the test rather than popu- 
lar appeal. 

Principle XVII. The principles which govern the 
description of tests in manuals (XIV XVI) also 
govern the description of tests in handbooks and 
encyclopedias. Test advertisements should also be 
factual and. descriptive rather than emotional and 
persuasive. 


than as selling devices. 


Principle XVIII. The publication of actual tests 
or parts of tests in popular magazines and books, 
whether for self-scoring and self-evaluation, or for 
purely descriptive purposes, is an abuse of profes- 
sional materials and may be detrimental to public 
interest and to private welfare. Professional text- 
books and popular articles may ethically reproduce 
sample items made up to resemble those of tests 
being discussed, but scorable tests and actual test 
items should not be reproduced except in research 
publications and manuals. 


FINAL REVISION 


Your criticisms 


and suggestions are now needed 
for the final revision of this statement. 

1. Have we failed to cover any pertinent ethical 
problems? 

2. Are the principles sound as now stated? 

3. Do these principles create new problems? 

+. What other professional associations should be 
approached with a view to enlisting their support of 
these principles? 

Please communicate your suggestions to the chair- 
man. 
Mitchell Dreese 
John €. Flanagan 
Edwin A. Ghiselli 
Frances A. Mullen 
Donald G. Paterson 
Dewey B. Stuit 
Donald E. Super, Chairman 
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DAEL WOLFLE 


American Psychological Association 


VERY five years the APA has an opportunity 

to reorganize itself. Every five years the 

Policy and Planning Board is required to 
examine the Association, and to recommend those 
changes which they believe will make it a better 
organization. To secure help on that task, the Policy 
and Planning Board last spring invited all members 
to voice their complaints about the APA and to 
tell how they thought it might be improved. To- 
night I am accepting that invitation. I am going to 
discuss the problem that members most frequently 
bring up when they start talking about what is 
wrong with the APA. That problem is the divisions. 

You complain that we have too many of them. 
You object to their overlapping nature. You report 
confusion in not knowing which to join, where to 
apply for election as a. Fellow, or where to submit 
the abstract of a paper you want to read at an annual 
meeting. Some of you fear that the divisions will so 
compartmentalize psychology that contact between 
related fields will be lost. These are your objections 
to the seventeen divisions of the APA, 

Before our present by-laws were adopted, I was 
one of their most vigorous critics. T too thought we 
were establishing an unnecessarily complex organi- 
zation. But when I became Executive Secretary I 
resolved to hold my tongue and to help all of the 
divisions as much as I could. That I have done for 
four years. But now that it is time for the Policy 
and Planning Board to consider changes, I have de- 
cided to shed my role of neutrality and try to or- 
ganize your discontent concerning the divisions in 
terms of my four years of watching and Working 
with all of them. 

If I were preparing this discussion for publication 
in the Journal of Experimental Psychology, I would 
fill it with tables and graphs and call it "Individual 
Differences in Divisional Viability.” If I planned to 
submit it to the Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, I would leave out the Statistics, include 
wire recordings of conversations with divisiona] offi- 
cers, and call it “A Case Study of Division X.» Hi 


the Psychological Bulletin was to be its place of 
publication, I would start with a learned history of 
the fragmentation of associations and end up with a 
bibliography at least three pages long. But custom 
dictates that my annual report appear in the Ameri- 
can Psychologist. It will therefore be fairly short. 
It will also, I expect, be in the mildly pontifical vein 
in which the editor of that journal sometimes ad- 
dresses the Association, 

Let us start with basic principles: . 

1. The members should have what the majority 
wants. 

2. They should not have to pay too much in time, 
money, confusion, or effort to get what they want. 

3. To justify its existence, any organization must 
have a purpose, and the members must be willing 
to work to achieve that purpose. 

An organization may be formed to improve tne 
education of its members and to exchange ideas OF 
information among them. It may be formed to act 
concertedly on matters which affect the members vi 
to influence Such other groups as legislatures, iai 
organizations, or the general public. Or the purpos 
may be the purely social one of getting together iÁ 
engage in an interesting pastime. 

The APA, like any active organization, 
functions, And it has reasonably elaborate an“ 
pensive machinery to accomplish them. The a 
Publishes journals and holds annual meetings hE 
Which it makes many arrangements to facilitate s 
exchange of ileas among im members. The ^ " 
Works on the problems of profesional advanceme? ’ 
through its journ 


a placement ser 


has thesê 
pex 


u 
A 3 roug 
als, through its committees, th * 
cts 9 


vice, and through its contac! 
pions, 


cooperation with other groups and organiza 
admit that the APA does not work very hard 
purely social functions of an organization; 
"iid left to the individual initiative of the g 
va eq Lorie cage t espns y 
: i at we will have a receptio pt 
after Presi lent Hilgard’s address, but I dou 
that is what brought you to Denver: 


a 
that 
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The divisions of the APA are also organizations. 
If they are to justify their existence, they too must 
perform some or all of these functions. Furthermore, 
they must perform them better than does the APA 
asa whole. That means that the oflicers and members 
of a division must be sufliciently interested to work 
on the attainment of the division’s purposes. The 
simple fact is that there is not that much interest in 
Some of the divi 
one division has scheduled one single program of 


ions. In the four years of its life 


four contributed papers and has arranged one single 
Symposium, and that to discuss the question of 
What the division's objectives are. I submit that a 
division which shows no more activity than that in 
four years cannot justify collecting dues from its 
members, : 

On the other hand, some of the divisions have 
actively and ably fulfilled the functions of an or- 
ganization. Look at the program to see how many 
meetings have been scheduled by the Division of 
Experimental Psychology or the Division of Clinical 
ànd Abnormal Psychology. The programs they have 
arranged are probably better suited to their mem- 
bers’ interests than could have been arranged by an 
APA committee trying to plan programs to suit all 
ur varied interests. ‘To be elected a Fellow in such 
à division is an honor, for it means that one has the 
approval of a group of specialists in his own chosen 
field, 

These are real values of our divisional structure. 
But not all of the divisions have exhibited these 
values. The fact that some of them have failed in 
these respects suggests one method of reducing the 
Number of divisions. We could simply decide that 
the divisions have been on trial for four years and 
that we will now retain those which have done 
reasonably well in fulfilling their objectives, and 
that we will drop those that have not.' This is a 
matter of judgment, and vou may not agree per- 
fectly with me, but by this method I would retain 
the Division of Experimental Psychology, the Divi- 
sion on Evaluation and Measurement, the Society 
for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, the 


*A discussion by Helen M. Wolfle of the strength and 
Weakness of APA divisions appeared in the .lwerican Psycholo- 
gist, 1948, 3, 378-80. That article discussed eight criteria of 
division strength. Individual divisions varied from being in 
the top half of the distribution on seven of the criteria to 
"ing in the bottom half on seven. The divisions listed above 
are those which appeared in the top half more frequently 


t H x 
han in the bottom half. 


Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology, the 
Division of Consulting Psychology, the Division of 
Industrial and Business Psychology, the Division 
of School Psychologists, the Division of Counseling 
and Guidance Psychologists, and the Division of 
Military Psychology. The others would have to be 
dropped. 

But there is a diffculty with this empirical 
method: It pays no attention to the field of psy- 
chology itself. So we might try a more rational 
method, that of choosing a minimally-overlapping 
set of divisions which in total would cover the entire 
field of the science and its professional applications. 
I have tried that method and have arrived at a list 
of seven divisions. I have since learned that Anne 
Anastasi has proposed exactly the same set of seven 
divisions. I trust that our independent judgment 
indicates some basis better than mere whim for the 
particular seven upon which we have agreed. 

The first three are professional divisions: 

1. The Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psy- 

chology 
2. The Division of Industrial and Business Psy- 
chology 
The Division of Counseling and Guidance Psy- 
chologists 
The other four are subject-matter divisions: 

4. The Division of Experimental Psychology 

5. The Division on Evaluation and Measurement 
6. A Division of Personality and Social Psychology 
. A Division of Educational and Developmental 

Psychology 

The first five divisions on this list were also on 
the list of strong divisions. They merit retention on 
either basis. The last two, the divisions of Personal- 
ity and Social Psychology and of Educational and 
Developmental Psychology, have not yet become 
strong divisions. Both have an obviously important 
subject matter which is of primary interest to many 
members of the APA. Yet neither has achieved 
much strength. The Division of Personality and 
Social Psychology would gain in Strength if it were 
combined with the much more dynamic and better 
organized Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues. As for the proposed Division of Edu- 
cational and Developmental Psychology, it would 
be a merger of three existing divisions, the Division 
of Childhood and Adolescence, the Division of Edu- 
cational Psychology, and the Division on Maturity 
and Old Age. The smallest, the Division cn Maturity 
and Old Age, is the most active and enthusiastic 


— 
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of the three. It could provide the leadership for the 
proposed larger division. It may sound odd to have 
the Division on Maturity and Old Age proposed as 
a source of invigoration for the Division on Child- 
hood and Adolescence, but that would be the result. 

I do not know how to choose between these two 
bases for reducing the number of divisions, but am 
inclined to prefer the rational method. It omits 
some active groups, such as the Division of School 
Psychologists. But the purely empirical method 
leaves some fields unrepresented that ought to be 
included in our divisional structure. Either method, 
however, reduces the total to considerably fewer 
than seventeen. By whichever method it was 
achieved, that reduction would please many mem- 
bers. 

Furthermore, it would be accomplished without 
losing the major advantages of our divisional struc- 
ture. One of its principal advantages is better man- 
agement of the APA. The divisions elect 54 of the 
74 members of Council. Having different interests, 
they elect Representatives with different interests. 
Asa result, the present Council represents the varied 
fields of psychology better than any pre-1946 busi- 
ness meeting I ever attended. A Council elected from 
the seven proposed divisions would also represent 
our major interests. 

Other advantages of the divisional structure would 
also be retained. Seven large and strong divisions 
would provide effective machinery for electing Fel- 
lows, arranging programs, and choosing committees 
to work on specialized problems. 

If we reduce the number of divisions, I suggest 
that we consider a new kind of unit within the APA, 
Let's call these units "sections." Within the broad 
areas of interest represented by the divisions there 
are many more specialized interests. Any of these 
special interests has had the right to organize as 
division. When the founding 


a 
fathers were Writing 
our by-laws they decided that there had to be a 
limit on the right to organize; they adopted a mini- 
mum requirement of 50 members for a division, But 
50 is an arbitrary number. They might as well have 
said 100, or 40, or 25. I propose that we remove this 
limit and that we allow any group of members with 
a common interest and a wish to organize to form a 


section either within one of the large divisions or 
independently of the divisions. I would make these 
sections just as informal and free of red tape as 
possible. I suggest that there be no dues, no officers, 


no membership standards, and no worries over who 
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is and who is not a member. Primarily these are 
program groups, little clusters of psychologists who 
have a continuing interest in retroactive inhibition, 
factor analysis, or the problems of private practice. 

A meeting to be held tomorrow afternoon illus- 
trates how these small sections can work. Last spring 
Harold Seashore wrote to the chairman of the pro- 
gram committee saying that the people interested in 
the administration of the Miller Analogies Test 
would like an opportunity to get together to talk 
over their problems. A room and a time were ar- 
ranged in exactly the same way that rooms and times 
were arranged for division programs. Who will at- 
tend? Why, the people who are interested. Will they 
meet again next year? If they want to they may- 
And tomorrow they can pick out someone to organ- 
ize next year’s meeting if they decide to have one- 
Here is a small group with a specialized interest 
getting together to talk over common problems. 
They can do that for as many years as they want 
to. If they decide that some formal action should 
be taken concerning the particular test which is the 
center of their interest, they can adopt a resolution 
and present it to the Council of Representatives for 
consideration in ex actly the same way that a divi- 
sion can. In the meantime, they do not have to pay 
dues, elect officers, maintain records, or do any © 
the other extraneous things that formal organiza- 
tion requires. 

The Committee of University Department Chair- 
men and the group interested in non-directive Coun” 
seling are ex amples of the groups of this type W hich 
are already in e 


istence. 
| see no objection to havi ing as many such g groups 


3 " e 
as the members want. The P rogram Committe 
will schedule meetings for them. The Council 9 
: 1- 
Representatives or the appropriate division will co! 


sider their recommendations. The pl 


chologist c 


American 


an list their chairmen each year s0 that 
members will know of These se 


their existence. t 
tions would provide withou 


for infinite flexibility 
the cost or confusion of having a very large number 
of formal divisions W he É 
will go out of e 


acti 
n interest wanes, a SC 


Xistence as e isily as it was born. 


instead of going out of existence the group > grow 


large and pe rmanent, it a new divi 
SION. 


might become 
Vor cert; ainly we should maintain the right 
change our divisions in the jt to 


future if we wal 
| have 


ion? 
à final proposal concerning the divisio 
s 

pent a great deal of time in the lst ip 


irs doing things for the divisions. Neve rtheles? 


I have 
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shakedown period 1 have believe.l that each 
on had to shape its own progress, work out its 


get credit for its successes, and col- 
Conse- 


own procedures, 
lapse if its officers failed to do their jobs. 
quently I have written frequently to division officers 
reminding them that they had to get their member- 
ship lists in, that they didn’t have enough candidates 
for office, or that it was time to do this or to do that. 
And I have insisted that the divisions had to do 
these things themselves. In all this I suppose that I 
have sometimes sounded pretty irritable. Harry Har- 
low once wrote me that every letter I sent him ad- 


dressed to division secretaries sounded more and 
more like a letter from a cross old grandfather. 

Perhaps putting the full responsibility on the di- 
visions has been good discipline, but it has been hard 
on the division officers, for many of them have come 
into office without realizing the large amount of work 
involved. More importantly, it has been hard on the 
individual members, for the multiplicity of divisions 
has been confusing and the extremely casual business 
Procedures of some division secretaries have been 
frustrating, 

I think now that I have been wrong, and that the 
APA office in W ashington should be doing consider- 
ably more of the routine work of the divisions. Why 
should a division secretary keep a list of members of 
his division when we also have to keep a list in 
W ashington? Why should a division secretary ad- 
dress letters to the members of his division when we 
can do it faster with the addressograph machine 
which we have to maintain anyway? Why should a 
member have to search among seventeen addresses 
to find out where he should submit a paper for the 
propose that the APA 


annual meeting? Therefore T 
office take over a number of secretarial functions for 
those divisions we decide to retain. We will keep the 
membership lists up-to-date. We will receive appli- 


cation forms and abstracts of submitted papers and 
And we will do 


forward them to the proper div ision 
4s many similar things as the divisions want to 
delegate to us, 

| There are some neci 
Sions will have to accept our records on. member- 
Ship. They wiJl have to agree on uniform deadlines 
for Membership applications, program material, and 
other things that we handle for them. 

In this proposal, let me be clear, I mean to leave 
With the divisions the power and responsibility. for 


ary conditions. The divi- 
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choosing members, choosing Fellows, accepting and 
rejecting program ideas, and all the other more 
important things that a division does. I am merely 
offering to take over as much of the routine work 
of implementing a division’s decisions as the divi- 
sion wishes. 

As I see it, these are the advantages of the pro- 
posals I have made. First, there are advantages to 
the individual members. Fewer divisions would make 
less confusion for them. Having the APA office 
perform as many as possible of the routine duties 
would also reduce confusion, for the members would 
have one source of information and one place to 
write to transact their ordinary business with the 
divisions. Fewer divisions would make less over- 
lapping of membership and the members would pay 
fewer extra dollars for multiple membership. 

From the standpoint of a division's officers, they 
would have less work to do and consequently more 
time to devote to psychology and to making overall 
plans for achieving their division’s 

From the standpoint of the APA as a whole, we 
would retain the great advantage of a broadly rep- 
resentative Council. There would be no loss and pos- 
sibly an increase in flexibility of program arranging. 
The total cost in money and effort to the APA and 
its divisions would go down. 

Let me therefore conclude with the admonition: 
Divisions, relax! Why should we have seventeen sets 
of division officers busily arranging programs, main- 
taining membership roles, and complaining that not 
enough members attend the annual business meeting 
to do business, when there are not seventeen func- 
tional units for them to manage. 

To the weaker divisions I say: 


purposes. 


Stop struggling to 
keep the division going. Unless there is a real func- 
tion and unless there is a substantial interest on the 
part of a large number of members, it isn't worth 
the work. An informal section is all that is nece: 
To the stronger divisions I say: 


S; 


iry. 
Stop worrying over 
the minor details. Of necessity we have to care for 
such things in the APA office; you can spend vour 
energies on more interesting problems. i 

Finally, let me say to all the members: 
ideas appeal to you 


If these 
vand they grow out of vour 
dissatisfaction with the present situation 
simplify our 


you can 
structure by letting your 
known to the division officers and the 
Planning Board. 


wishes be 


Policy and 


Comment 
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A Modest Proposal 


June 20, 1949 
To the Editor: 

There is one defect, acknowledged by everyone, in the 
current effort at evaluating programs for the training of 
clinical psychologists. That is our present inability to 
describe or to define a good clinical psychologist in such 
a way that we can have criteria that will be general 
enough and at the same time specific enough to be usable 
in practice. 

As Lowell Kelly, speaking for the committee on train- 
ing, put it at a session of the 1948 APA meeting, “If 
anyone knows how to tell a good clinical psychologist, 
will he please tell the committee?" At present the com- 
mittee, and its visitors, are put in the unhappy position 
of having to admit that a desirable product cannot be 
accurately defined, and yet of having to make compara- 
tive judgments about variations in programs designed to 
vield such a product. 

In the light of such considerations, the following pro- 
posals are suggested as worthy of consideration and dis- 
cussion, as possible alternatives to current procedure. 

1. That the Committee on Training transform itself 
into a Committee on the Criterion. It may be that some 
continuing surveillance of current training programs 
would be essential. Some programs might be so bad that 
there would be no argument about their inadequacy. 
But the surveillance might limit itself to identifying just 
such programs. It is probably much easier to get agree- 
ment on a program’s being hopelessly inadequate than 
to decide which ones embody the best or the essential 
features. The committee’s major effort, however, would 
be aimed at solving as rapidly as possible the questions 
connected with establishing a satisfactory criterion, 

2. That, as an essential part of the establishment of a 
criterion, a continuing program of evaluating training 
programs in terms of their product be set up and kept 
up. To this end, let there be established a center for the 
judging of graduates of the various training institutions, 
Let a sample of the yearly product from them be sent to 
this center to work for a stated period as clinical psy- 
chologists. 


Under these conditions, judgments of relative compe- 
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tence of the students, and by implication of the relative 
competence of the programs from which they come, could 
be made in a way that would hardly be possible other- 
wise. 

Problems about the technical details necessary to 
carry out a suggestion of this kind come to mind as 
soon as it is proposed. They would obviously have to be 
solved in order to make the porposal workable. They do 
not, however, appear to be insoluble if the merit of the 
proposal itself justifies the effort to solve them. 

Dwicur W. MILES | 
Western Reserve University 


Rating of VA Psychology Trainees 
Sept. 21, 1949 

To the Editor: í 

In the spring of 1949, VA staff clinical psychologists 
and consultants were asked to rate VA psychology 
trainees under their supervision on certain traits anc 
technical skills considered pertinent. to placement. p 
plies to a 13-item questionnaire on 34 trainees completing 
training were analyzed for the purpose of refining ihe 
procedure and securing a description of the trainees a5 ^ 
group. The findings of this pilot study may be of ren 
interest to those concerned with the training of clinica 
Psychologists, Essentially we found four things: 

1. Ratings of this type are sufficiently reliable to d 
useful. (Average intercorrelation among judges = m 

2. Four clusters were apparent among the item jn 
relations. These we labeled (a) ability to represent PS, 
chology as a profession, (b) adaptability or flexibility 
(c) attention to detail or orderliness, and (d) administr? 
tive or organizing skill. sis 

3. For all trainees the importance of skill in dT 
Was recognized, also the lack of administrative ab! 
expected in a junior group was confirmed. 

4. Psychologists showed a strong tendency 
their best overall tr; 


to rant 
ainees as relatively more compete. 
in research than in therapy and their poorest train 
relatively high on therapy, low on research. 

HaRorp M. HILDRETH 

Clinical Psychology Section, . rA 

Psychiatry and Neurology Divisio 


LAURANCE F. SHAFFER 


Head of the Department of Guidance, Teachers College, Columbia U niversily 


Editor of the Journal of Consulting Psychology 
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THE BEST PSYCHOLOGICAL PAPER OF 1948 


L. L. Thurstone’s paper, Psychological implica- 
tions of factor analysis, which appeared in this journal 
September 1948, was honored at the Denver APA 
meeting as the best psychological paper to appear in 
one of the Association's journals in 1948. 

Last year the APA received anonymously a one 
hundred dollar bill to be awarded to the best paper 
of the year. After consideration of how the prize 
might be awarded, the Board of Directors decided 
to make things a little easier for the judges by limit- 
ing the competition to APA journals. Each APA 
editor was asked to nominate from one to three of the 
best articles that had appeared in his journal. A 

committee consisting of Edna Heidbreder, Herbert 
S. Langfeld, and Lewis M. Terman then made the 
final selection. 

After each member of the committee had expressed 
his own judgments, there were five contenders for the 
prize. The variety included in these five papers indi- 
cates the breadth of material on which psychologists 
are working. These were the five: 

Asch, S. E., and Witkin, H. A. Studies in space ori- 
entation. I, II, IIT, IV. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 
38, 325-337, 455-477, 603-614, 762-182. 

Martins, Thales and Valle, J. R. Hormonal regula- 
tion of the micturition behavior of the dog. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1948, 41, 301-311. 

Miller, Neal E. Theory and experiment relating psy- 
choanalytic displacement to stimulus-response 
generalization. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1948, 
43, 155-178. 

Thurstone, L. L. Psychological implications of factor 
analysis. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 402—108. 

Tolman, Edward C. Cognitive maps in rats and men. 
Psychol. Rev., 1948, 55, 189-208. 

To the author of the winning paper and the 
authors of the four honorable mention papers, con- 
gratulations. And to the anonymous donor who gen- 
erously enabled the APA to honor its members, 
thanks. 


1950 DUES 


1050 dues bills were mailed to all APA members 
and affiliates the last of October. They cover the 
basic APA dues, extra dues for members who belong 
to more than one division, and the special assessment 


Across the Secretary’s Desk 
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that the Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychol- 
ogy collects from its members. SPSSI will collect addi- 
tional dues directly from its members. The bills also 
include the usual opportunity to subscribe to APA 
journals. Dues and subscription rates are exactly 
the same as in 1949. 

The early payment of dues is advantageous both 
to the members and the APA office. To the members. 
it means uninterrupted receipt of journals. 

We will follow essentially the same schedule as 
we did last year. Members whose dues are received 
by December 31, 1949 will receive journals regularly 
as they are printed. Members whose dues are received 
after January 1, 1950 can expect to start receiving 


Number 


9000 


8000 


7000 


6000 


Paid-up Members ond Affiliotes 


5000 


Months 
CUMULATIVE RECORD OF DUES PAYMENTS 
journals approximately a month after the receipt s 
their dues. Members who delay paylng their ie 
until after January 1 but who wish to rece qi- 
1950 issues of the journals should include an ad 
tional payment of one dollar to cover the pus m- 
having the printers make special shipments t° the " 
From the standpoint of the APA office. early ne 
ment of dues is advantageous because it allow" 
greater part of the recording of dues and subse! nd 
tions to be completed before the end of the year. ? a: 
it allows the earlier mailing of. January journa » ae 
the present rate of payment, January issues ps 
layed about ten days. l 


m^ 
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Despite these advantages, every year som 
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bers pay late. In fact, collections continue. fairly 
steadily through the first half of the new year. The 
accompanying figure shows the cumulative total of 
dues payments for all members and affiliates for 
1948 and for 1949. There were close to two thousand 
members and affiliates who received dues bills in 
November 1948 but who did not pay 1949 dues un- 
til well along in the year. In fact the payments still 
continue; even now a few come in every week. 

We also had, in 1949, 1,000 new Associates who 
entered between April and July. Their payments add 
to the steepness of the curve in those months. 

Each year a few members drop out of the APA by 
not paying their dues. Membership, according to 
the by-laws, continues through two years of non- 
payment. But after that time, the delinquent mem- 
ber is considered to have resigned. Currently the loss 
in membership both through voluntary r 


signation 
and through non-payment of dues amounts to only 
one hundred a year. This loss is made up chiefly of 


recentlv-elected Associates whose interests have 
shifted away from psychology, women who have 
married and are no longer professionally active, and 
members who have gone into administrative or other 
lines of work and who no longer think of themselves 
as psychologists. 

This loss amounts to a very small per cent of the 
total membership. Since close to ninety-nine per 
cent of the members do pay their dues, and since it 
is advantageous both to the members and to the 
APA to have dues payments made promptly, I hope 
that the cumulative curves of payments for 1950 
dues will go up more steeply than did the 1948 and 
1949 curves. 


RECENT DOCTORATES IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Members who have recently received the doctor's 
degree, but for whom that fact is not reported in 
the 1949 Directory, are invited to submit that in- 
formation for inclusion in a list to be published in 
the January issue. Information must be received in 
the APA office before December 15. 


THE APA LIBRARY 


The APA is engaged in the pleasant task of having 
the back volumes of all APA journals permanently 


bound. For many years we have kept a reference 
library of our own journals, for we frequently need a 
permanent record of what the Association has pub- 
lished. Since the "üle-box" system is no longer sat- 
isfactory, we are preparing all of the journals for 
binding. 

We have complete sets of seven of the journals, 
But the files of the other three journals are incom- 
plete. Gordon Allport has filled some of the gaps 
from his own files of the Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology. Edward L. Thorndike made a 
gift of his journal files to the APA three years ago. 
They provided many issues which we did not have. 
Unfortunately he did not have a copy of his own 
famous “Animal Intelligence," published as a Psy- 
chological Monograph in 1898. So that monograph 
and the other issues listed below are still missing 
from our files. We would like very much to fill these 
gaps. We will appreciate receiving any of the missing 
issues as gifts. We will be glad to receive them in ex- 
change for other issues that a member may wish for 
his own library. Or we will be glad to pay the usual 
"out-of-print" price—twice the original sale price— 
for them. These are the issues we want: 


JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Year of Publication Volume Missing Issues 
1906-1907 1 No. 4, 5, 6 
1907-1908 2 No. 1, 2, 4,5 
1908-1909 3 No. 5,6 
1913-1914 8 No.2 
1915-1916 10 No. 4 


JOURNAL OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
Year of Publication Volume Missing Issue 


1939 23 No. 2 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS 


Year of Publication Volume Number Whole Number 
1898 2 4 8 
1899 3 4 14 
1902 4 1 17 
1902-03 5 6 23 
1907 8 E) 36 
1911 13 2 54 
1918 25 4 110 
1919 26 1 112 
1921 29 4 133 
1921 30 4 137 
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Carl E. Seashore died October 16, 1949 in Lewis- 
ton, Idaho where he had been visiting one of his sons 
since Mrs. Seashore's death in August. Dr. Seashore 
was 83 years old. He served as president of the 
American Psychological Association in 1911. 


Britten L. Riker died in August 1949. He was 
32 years of age. 


Frank Stanton, president of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, received an honorary doctor of laws 
degree at the Summer Commencement of the Ohio 
State University. 


Raymond V. Bowers, formerly executive director 
of the Committee on Human Resources of the Re- 
search and Development Board, has accepted the 
directorship of the newly established Human Re- 
sources Research Institute at the Air University, 
Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Alabama. Dwight 
Chapman, deputy director for the past year, has re- 
placed Dr. Bowers as executive director of the Com- 
mittee on Human Resources. Henry S. Odbert, who 
has served as panel director for the past year, has re- 
turned to Dartmouth College. 


Irving Hecht and Nicholas Pastore have been ap- 
pointed instructors in psychology at Long Island 
University. 


Eleanor Maxwell, formerly a member of the edi- 
torial staff working on the 1949 APA Directory, has 
accepted a position as instructor of psychology at 
Ohio University. 


Ernest Beaglehole, professor of psychology, Vic- 
toria University College, Wellington, New Zealand, 
has a grant-in-aid from the Carnegie Corporation 
for travel and study in the United States. He will 
investigate recent developments in teaching of psy- 
chology and research in personality, 


Maurice E. Troyer, professor of education at Syra- 
cuse University, has been named vice-president of 


International Christian University. in Japan. Dr 


Vrover is the first of five vice-presiclent. 


ippeointed 


on a part-time basis with the new university. His 
immediate task will be development of the univer- 
sity’s program and the selection of staff members. 


John W. Hancock, formerly assis 
psychology and clinical counselor at the Galesburg 
Division of the University of Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of education and psychol- 
ogy at Illinois State Normal University. 


ant professor of 


George W. Hartmann, who hasbeen on the faculty 
of Teachers College, Columbia University since 1936, 
has joined the staff of Roosevelt College in Chicago 


as professor of psychology. 


Paul G. Murphy has resigned as dean of students 
and professor of psychology from Kansas State 
Teachers College to join the firm of Conwell, Street, 
and Kurth, Wichita physicians, as a clinical psy- 
chologist. 


Joseph Green Dawson has joined the staff of the 
department of psychology at the University of North 
Carolina, as assistant professor and clinical psychol- 
ogy trainee supervisor. 


Katherine F. Thorn, formerly senior speech clini- 
cian at the University of Minnesota Speech Clinic, 
has been appointed director of the Speech Clinic 
and associate professor of drama and speech at the 
University of Buffalo. 

G T. Buswell, professor of educational psychology 
in the University of Chicago since 1920, has resignt* 
to become professor of educational psychology at the 
University of California in Berkeley. 


s aident 
Howard B, Lyman, assistant director of stude 


8 : Teach- 
Personnel and guidance at East Texas State Teac’ 


. en : i » Unk 
ers College, has accepted a position with the t 
versity of Kentucky at Lexington. 
CMT . d and 
Benjamin Shimberg has joined the Research 


es s z H ei it 
Evaluation Branch of the Division of Public nom 
Education, U. S, Public Health Service in ben 
ton. He was formerly 

Opinion P 
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z x ] » pure 
associate director of the PU 


anel, Purdue University. 
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Daniel J. Grier has resigned as senior counselor, 
YMCA Vocational Service Center, New York City, 
and has been appointed assistant to the director of 
the Office of Student Affairs, Purdue University. 


Benjamin Winsten, a major in the Medical Service 


Corps, has been assigned as chief clinical psychologist 


at Valley Forge General Hospital, Phoenixville, 


Pennsylvania. 


George D. Stoddard, president of the University 
of Illinois, was unanimously elected chairman of the 
U. S. National Commission for Unesco at the final 
session of its seventh semi-annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, September 9-10. He succeeds Milton S. 
senhower, chairman since the Commission was form- 
ally established in Washington in 1946. 


The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 
has added the following psychologis 
Edward L. French, formerly of the University of 
Pennsylvania and the Institute of Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, as chief psychologist; Herman D. Arbitman, 
formerly of Cornell University, and Lila Weissen- 
berg, as research psychologists; and Margaret. Rain, 
as interne. Robert H. Cassel will continue as research 
psychologist and William B. Timmerman as clinical 
psychologist. 


s to its staff: 


North Carolina State College has appointed Harold 
M. Corter of Pennsylvania State College and Mi- 
chael D. Caffey of Columbia University as : 
professors of psychology. Mr. Corter will al: 
as director of the Psychological Clinic. 


stant 
serve 


McGill University has made the following new ap- 
pointments in the department of psychology: Abra- 
ham S. Luchins, associate professor, formerly with 
the Veterans Administration and Yeshiva Univer- 
sity; Dalbir Bindra, assistant professor, formerly at 
American University; Patricia A. Solberg, assistant 
Professor, formerly at the University of Chicago; 
and C. F. Wrigley, assistant professor, formerly at 


London. 

Other members of the McGill department are D. 
O. Hebb, professor and chairman, G. A. Ferguson 
and E. C, Webster, associate professors, and H. C. 
Lansdell, assistant profe: 

McGill University has approved two new degrees 
in Psychology, Master of Psychological Science and 
Doctor of Psychological Science, to be awarded for 


SOT. 


professional rather than research training. The M. 
Ps.Sc. degree requires one year of study and one 
of supervised experience; the D.Ps.Sc. requires three 
years of study and two of supervised experience. 
The thesis for the D.Ps.Sc. need not show aptitude 
for original, independent research. 


The University of Kansas has made the following 
additions to the department of psychology: Alfred 
L. Baldwin, professor; Alfred F. Glixman, Lee Mever- 
son, and Alex L. Sweet, assistant professors; Howard 
V. Perlmutter, Kenneth E. Runyon, and William D. 
Thompson, instructors; and Anni W. Frankl, director 
of the Psychological Clinic. 


The University of Chicago Counseling Center, 
at 5737 Drexel Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois, has 
available a limited number of verbatim typescripts 
of counseling cases, which may be borrowed or 
purchased at S1.00 per interview. 


San Diego State College included the following 
APA members among its visiting faculty members 
for the 1949 summer s 
Colgate University; David H. Dingilian, Los Angeles 
City Schools; William R. Grove, Phoenix, Arizona 
Child Study Service; Walter F. Johnson, Michigan 
State College; Will M. Kidwell, Salem, Oregon City 
Schools; and Frances O. Triggs, Committee on Diag- 


ssion: Frederick K. Berrien, 


nostic Reading Tests. 


The Committee on Coordination of Teacher Edu- 
cation of the College of the City of New York (com- 
prising the four municipal colleges in New York 
City) has created an Office of Research and Evalua- 
tion in Teacher Education, with the following staff: 
Jacob S. Orleans, professor of education at the City 
College, will be the director; Robert M. W. Travers, 
formerly associate professor of education and psy- 
chology, University of Michigan, will be the assistant 


director; and Elizabeth P. Hagen will be a research 
assistant. 


The Department of Psychology, Cleveland College 
of Western Reserve University, is conducting a series 
of ten public lectures on the development of the pre- 
school child. The series was opened September 26 
by Arnold Gesell. Subsequent weekly lectur 


ire by 
members of the Western Reserve University faculty 
in psychology, 
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A special lecture series in clinical psychology, 
open to all psychiatrists, psychologists, and other 
interested professional personnel, will be given at 
the Connecticut State Hospital, Middletown, Con- 
necticut, under the auspices of the departments of 
psychology of Yale University, University of Con- 
necticut, and the Connecticut State Hospital. The 
series will consist of 16 lectures, given two on each 
Friday evening from January 6 to February 24, 
1950. Jules D. Holzberg is in charge. Lecturers will 
be Milton Cotzin, Susan K. Deri, Leonard D, Eron, 
Eugenia Hanfmann, Molly R. Harrower, Jules D. 
Holzberg, David Rapaport, Maria A. Rickers-Ov- 
siankina, Seymour B. Sarason, Roy Schafer, Her- 
mann O. Schmidt, C. Winfield Scott, J. Richard 
Wittenborn, and Frederick Wyatt. 


The Department of Psychology at the University 
of Texas is conducting a symposium during the cur- 
rent academic year on the topic "Perception: a focus 
for personality analysis.” Robert R. Blake and Glenn 
V. Ramsey are directing the symposium which will 
have, as guest lecturers throughout the year: C, T. 
Morgan, Frank A. Beach, Ernest R. Hilgard, Wayne 
Dennis, Alfred Korzybski, Jerome S. Bruner, James 
G. Miller, Norman Cameron, and Carl R. Rogers, 


The Chicago Psychological Club has elected the 
following officers for 1949-1950: Phil S. Shurrager, 
president; Dorothy C. Page, vice-president; William 
C. Krathwohl, Secretary; and William D, Neff, treas- 
urer. 


Internships in clinical PSychology at the Wor- 
cester State Hospital have been awarded for the 
year 1949-50 to Arnold A, Madow, Indiana Univer- 
sity: Zelda Odes, New School for Social Research; 
Murray S. Stopol, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; and Iljana Schreiber, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


The California Youth Authority has newly ap- 
pointed Hans M. Kakies and James P, Judge as 
senior clinical psychologists at the Diagnostic Clinie 
at Waterman. Other psychologists in the Division of 
Diagnosis and Cla 


sification are: Burton P, Castner, 
Chief: Gladys C. Se hwesinger, Ventura School for 
Girls: Gerald L. Hodgson, Ione: Erica Weingarten, 
Los Guilucos School for Girls: and Marvin R, Schafer, 
Sacramento 


PsvcuoLocisT 


Louisiana State University has as acting head of 
the department of psychology Paul C. Young, who 
has returned after two years with the Veterans 
Administration. Bernard Bass, W. P. Hurder, and 
H. D. Shanklin have been added to the department 
as assistant professors, and Ray Schrader as an 
instructor. 


The Institute for Social Research of the University 
of Michigan has made a number of new appoint- 
ments to its staff. Burton R. Fisher, formerly of 
Brooklyn College, George. M. Belknap from the 
University of Chicago, John B. Lansing from 
Harvard University, Gerald M. Mahoney of McGill 
University, and Richard Snyder from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology have been ap- 
pointed study directors in the Survey Research 
Center. Burton R., F isher has also been made assist- 
ant professor in the department. of psychology- 
Murray Horwitz has transferred from the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics to the Survey Research 
Center, as a study director, 


New study directors in the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics are Bernard Hymovitch from 
McGill University, Albert Pepitone, who recently 
received his PhD at the University of Michigan, and 
Tan Ross, formerly assistant director of the research 
division, Essex County, New Jersey, Probation 
Department, | 


W.H. Lichte, due to a local printer's error, has 0n 
hand 1000 sheets, each containing Tables 1 and 2 
from his article “A Method and Tables for Obtaining 
Standard Errors of Differences Between Proportions 
when N, is Equal to N”, Journal of Applied P9 
chology, 1947, 31, 440-456, He will gladly send free 
Copies to those requesting them from the Depa riment 
of Psychology, University of Missouri, Columbia. 


A National Psychological Research Council for the 
Blind has been 


: : imarY 
organized recently with the prim 
Purpose of ence 


ant PA olun” 
uraging and initiating, on a go 
tary basis, research to help the blind in effect”? 


personal, social, and vocational adjustment. 


" Samuel P. Hayes, director of research at " 
: erkins Institution and the Massachusetts aoe 
lor the Blind, e 


Watertown, Massachusetts. 
elected chairmz f ` E -; yonahues 
< man of the Council. Wilma Dc of 


d s service 
ig tor of the Bureau of Psychological Serv a 
3 aL. s . . je i ché 
the Uniy ersity of Michigan, was chosen vice- gel 

man and chairman-elect. Salvatore G. pimic 
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psychological consultant of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Washington, D. C. was elected 
secretary, 

Other APA members on the Council are: Mary K. 
Bauman, co-director of the Personnel Research Cen- 
ter of Philadelphia; Berthold Lowenfeld. superin- 
tendent of the California School for the Blind, 
Berkeley; Lorenz A, Meyer, chief of Test Techniques 
and Construction of the Veterans Administration 
Advisement and Guidance Service, Washington, D. 


C., and Charles R. Strother, professor of psychology, 
University of Washington. 


The Occupational Outlook Handbook, prepared 
for the Veterans Administration by the Labor De- 
partment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, is now being 
revised. Persons engaged in vocational guidance and 
vocational education are invited to submit sugges- 
tions for making the revised handbook more useful. 
Suggestions should be sent to the Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Vocational Rehabilitation and Education, 
Veterans Administration, Washington 25, D. C: 


A Midcentury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth has been announced by President 
Harry S. Truman. The conference will be held in the 
week of December 3, 1950. A national committee of 
52 members has been appointed to give general 
direction to the conference. Lawrence K. Frank is a 
member and George D. Stoddard a vice-chairman of 
the national committee, which held its first meeting 
September 8 and 9, 


Under the National Mental Health Act, $2,766,776 
has been allocated to training centers. This amount 
financed the following grants and stipends: 


Grants Stipends 

Psychiatry, 1948 22 88 
Psychiatry, 1949 24 71 
Psychology, 1948 18 4 

Psychology, 1949 29 52 
Social Work, 1948 10 46 
Social Work, 1949 18 02 
Nursing, 1948 9 38 
Nursing, 1949 16 En 


The Division of Experimental Psychology at its 
?Usiness meeting on September 6, 1949 took the 
following action: Resolved that the Division of Ex- 
Perimental Psychology encourage overlapping mem- 


D 
Re 
s 


bership with other Divisions of the American 
Psychological Association where the interest and 
field of endeavor is experimental in nature; that the 
Executive Committee be empowered to implement 
joint meetings or symposia and to cooperate in other 


ways with divisions when the mutual interest is in 


experimental research. 


The Division of School Psychologists has voted to 
make available its Newsletter to non-members of the 
Division who may be interested in keeping informed 
about the activities of the Division and of school 
psychologists. The Newsletter appears about four 
times a year in mimeographed form and will be 
available for a mailing fee of seventy-five cents for 
four issues. Address communications to the secre- 
tary, Dr. Milton A. Saffir, 55 E. Washington St., 
Chicago 2, Illinois. 


Corrections should be made in the 1949 Directory 
as follows: 

Page 20. Campbell, Ronald K., is a Fellow, rather 
than an Associate. 

Page 27. Insert Diplomate-Clinical for Harry W. 
Crane. He is correctly listed on page 172, in the 
list of Diplomates. 

Page 35. Eisen, Nathaniel H., was omitted from the 
Directory. His entry should read: 401 W. 54 St, 
New York 19, New York. VA trainee, Halloran 
VA Hosp. BS 39, A ’49, 

Page 77. Linnick, Dr. Ida is at the Federation Em- 
ployment Service rather than the Federal. Her 
institution is shown correctly in the geographical 
index. 

Page 83. Mausner, Bernard should have the title of 
Mr., not Mrs. 

Page 87. Harold Michal-Smith does not have the 
PhD. His title should be changed to Mr. 

Page 93. Delete the name of Mary C. Nixon. She is 
not a member. 

Page 149. Remove the name of Donald G, Marquis 
from the list of Associates of Division 3, and 
place in the list of. Fellows, His Status is shown 
correctly in his biographical entry. 

Page 165. Remove Pearl H. Asher's name as an 
Associate in Division 15 and on Page 166 insert it 
in Division 16. She is correctly classified in her 
biographical entry. 

Page 166. The name Helen P. Davidson, shown as an 
Associate of Division 16, should be changed to 
Helen M. Davidson. The biographical entry for 
Helen H. Davidson is correct, 
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ABEPP's grandfather clause. The by-laws of the 
American Board of Examiners in Professional Ho 
chology specify that the so-called "grandfather 
clause shall expire on and after 31 December 1949. 
Section 7 of Article XII defines the latitude per- 
mitted to the Board for those candidates whose 
baccalaureate degree was received on or before 31 
December 1935. Section 7 reads: “The Board may 
waive the requirements of Section 5b (education) or 
Section 6 (examination) of this article for those 
individuals who receive the bachelor's degree on or 
before December 31, 1935, and who have practiced 
in the specialty in which certification is sought, and 
in the case of individuals to whom a gross and obvi- 
ous injustice would be done by stringent and un- 
varying interpretation of these requirements. The 
Board of Trustees shall make such further regula- 
tions, after appropriate study, as it deems necessary 
to carry out the intent of this section. The provisions 
of this section shall expire on and after December 
31, 1949."—]John G. Darley. 


Fellowships in psychometrics. The Educational 
Testing Service is offering two additional fellowships 
for the year 1950-51, carrying stipends of $2,375. 
Fellows will work 40 hours a week from July 15 to 
September 15 for Educational Testing Service. From 
September 15 to June 15, 1951, fifteen hours a week 
work for ETS will be expected. Fellows must meet 
requirements for admission to the graduate school of 
Princeton University and be candidates for the PhD 
degree. Applicants must have taken the Graduate 
Record Examination in 1949 or register for it before 
the closing date for applications, January 21, 1950, 
For further information, write to Dr. Harold Gullik- 
sen, Educational Testing Service, Box S592. P 
ton, New Jersey. 


rince- 


Intern, as soon as possible, either sex, MA plus 
(third year graduate student). Must be matriculated 
ior PhD in clinical psychology. Salary $2000 
(USPHS stipend). Apply to Dr. Arthur Weider, 
University of Louisville, School of Medicine, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


Research fellow, as soon as possible, male, AB, 
with experience in design of original research, knowl- 
edge cf physiological psychology, psychometric and 
statistical methods. Duties consist of designing and 
carrying out research in the area of sleep and hyp- 


PSYCHOLOGIST 


notic sedatives. Salary to be arranged. Apply to Mr. 
R. E. Goodnow, Box 654, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston 14, Massachusetts. 


Counselors, as soon as possible, either sex, MA, 
with experience in VA guidance center work or 
general college counseling; two positions require some 
business or industrial background. Duties consist of 
general counseling with college students. Salary 
range §3600-4500. Apply to Dr. D. D. Feder, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


Psychological examiner, MA and two years’ test- 
ing experience. Beginning salary, around $4000; 
maximum salary, MA $5150; PhD $5650. Apply to 
Elmer R. Hagman, Director, Division of. Rescarch 
and Guidance, Greenwich Public Schools, Green- 
wich, Connecticut. 


Research psychologist in the General Vision and 
Night Vision Facility, man, new PhD, with labora- 
tory experience and interest. Salary, $4600. Apply fe 
Dr. Forrest L. Dimmick, Research Exccutive, U. S- 
Naval Medical Research Laboratory, U. 5. Naval 
Submarine Base, New London, Connecticut. 


Clinical psychologist, beginning November l, 
either sex, three years of graduate study or experi- 
ence beyond college education. Salary range, $3480- 
$4380, minus $316 for ccmplete maintenance. Arph 
to Dr. Milton Cotzin, Director of Psychologic? 
Service, The Southbury Training Schcol, Southbury 
Connecticut, 


either 


Clini ist, as « t 
ical Psychologist, as soon a with 


sex, 


possible, 
MS degree with one year’s experience xc 
psychiatric patients; duties include diagno 
therapy and research. Salary range, $3CC07? ate 
Apply to Dr. Jules D. Holzberg, Connecticut sta 

Hospital, Middletown, 


Connecticut. 


: i 

Clinical psychologist, as soon as possible, ee 
sex, MA or PhD, in a one-unit child guidance * in 
with psychiatrist as director; good backgrou o 
diversified testing anc hik r 
desired, 


À Joder, Director-Psychiatrist, 
Springs Child ( 


Ave. 


: - ‘asc 
suidance Clinic, 1600 North C2 


+ Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
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Clinical psychologist, as soon as possible, either 
sex, MA; duties consist of testing of all types (includ- 
ing Rorschach) and attending staff conferences. 
Salary range $2500-3000. Apply to Dr. Samuel 
Cohen, Philadelphia Psychiatric Hospital, Ford 
Road and Monument Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Chief clinical psychologist, as scon as possible, 
either sex, PhD; duties consist of (1) responsibility 
for psychology section, (2) supervision of two psy- 
chologists and one or two interns, (3) psychotherapy 
with children, (4) community educational activities, 
(5) research. Salary, SH40. Apply to Dr. Joseph 
Weinreb, Worcester Child Guidance Clinic, Worces- 
ter 5, Massachusetts. 


Director of Child Study Department, immediately, 
male, prefer PhD; duties consist of organizing and 
directing child study service. Salary, approximately 
$6000. Apply to Mr. Harold H. Eibling, First Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools, 70 N. Broadway, 
Akron 8, Ohio. 


Head of psychology department, available for 


Second semester of this year, PhD, with teaching 


experience. Beginning salary range, $5000-5400, plus 


one-sixth additional for six weeks’ summer session 


work. Apply to President Paul V. S 
Michig: 
gan. 


angren, Western 
in College of Education, Kalamazoo, Michi- 


Secretary-tester, as soon as possible, female, AB; 
duties consist of testing, under supervision; 
Statistics and secretarial. Salary range $2100-2300, 
Apply to Miss Olive King Bray, American Friends 
Service Committee, 20 South 12th Street, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


basic 


Associate professor, to begin in January, 1950, 
male, PhD, with teaching experience in clinical, and 
research interest; duties consist of teaching clinical, 
directing research and theses of MA students. Salary 
Tange, $3500—1200. Apply to Dr. Raleigh M. Drake, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


Reading consultant, as soon as possible, either sex, 
MA, with experience in statistics and with English 
Skills; duties include constructing reading tests, vali- 


dating tests, conducting experiments, and using 


readability formulas. Salary $6400. Apply to Dr. 
Murray L. Miller, Maxwell Field, Alabama. 


Senior research associates, male, PhD, with experi- 
ence in experimental and/or industrial psychology; 
preference shown to men with engineering training, 
industrial experience, administrative background 
and military service. Applicant must be willing to 
travel 20 to 25 per cent of the time. Duties consist of 
administration and coordination of major research 
programs. Minimum starting salary, $7500. 

Junior research associates, male, PhD, graduate 
training in combination of experimental and in- 
dustrial psychology, statistics, 


tests and personnel 
psychology required; preference is for men with some 
practical experience in industry or a research labora- 
tory. Military service desirable. Must be willing to 
travel. Minimum starting salary, $5400. 

Apply to Dr. Jack W. Dunlap, Dunlap and Asso- 
ciates, 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York. 


Clinical psychologist. (No details are available.) 
Apply to Dr. Joseph Johnson, Jr., Chairman, Person- 
nel Committee, The Chattanooga-Hamilton County 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, City Hall, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 


Clinical psychologist, as soon as possible, either 
sex, MA, with clinical experience. Salary dependent 
upon training and experience. Apply to Mr. R, F. 
Pence, Chairman, Personnel Committee, Roanoke 
Guidance Center, 1912 Memorial Avenue S. W. 
Roanoke 15, Virginia. 


Instructor or assistant professor, 
preferred, but candidate with all re 
pleted will be considered: 
undergraduate courses in 


PhD greatly 
quirements com- 
to teach graduate and 
general areas of experi- 
mental, physiological and anim 


al psychology, also 
to 


assist in setting up psychological 1 
Salary range, S4000-5000. Apply to Dr. W. J. 
Pinard, Chairman of All-University Psychology De- 
partment, College of Liberal Arts, 
versity, 725 Commonwealth 
Massachusetts. 


aboratory. 


Boston Uni- 
Avenue, Boston 15, 


School psychologist, to begin either December 1 
or January 1. Either sex, MA or PhD, 


l : at least two 
years of experience, to work in Suffolk County 
Schools, Beginning salary $4000, Apply to Walter 
M. Ormsby, District Superintendent, 70 East Main 


St.. Patchogue, New York. 


Measurement 
and Prediction 


Volume IV of STUDIES IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY IN WORLD WAR Il 


Editorially sponsored by the Socia/ Science Research Council 


By SAMUEL STOUFFER, et al 


MEASUREMENT AND PREDICTION is 


a highly sci- 
entific and detailed report on the 


underlying methods 


Preceding volumes The 
American Soldier (Volumes I and IT) 


Mass Communication (Volume 


of research used in the three 


and Experiments on 
TIT). As the final volume 
anizes compactly 
fresh thinking on the proble 
search. 


in the series, it org a vast amount of 


ms of social science re- 


The methodology js basic, and 


» Applicable to scien- 
tific research generally. As 


ach 
techniques in the field, MEAS 
DICTION is a landm 


Sciences, 


allenge to conventional 
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CURRENT 


EMPLOYMENT REQUIREMENTS FOR 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS' 


MARGARE 


T E. HALL 


Chicago Public Schools 


HESE 
this present year and the two or three years 


-ears—the two or three past ones, 


to come--form a period which we will un- 
doubtedly regard in the future as a turning point in 
the history of the psychological profession, We are 
in a period of very rapid change. Licensing and cer- 
tification are in the air; standards are being raised 
with dizzying rapidity; not only are the sheep being 
separated from the goats but both of these from 
all the other animals in the barnyard. The levels of 
membership in the various folds even separate the 
Professionally mature of cach species from the pro- 
fessionally young. 

This structuring process is but the symptom of the 
emergence of psychology froma vaguely detined held 
of interest, st udy, research and practice to the Status 
of a genuine profession, Those of us who are 
cerned with the special field of interest 
by the Division of School Psychologists 
that this fiel 
of Spe 


selve: 
done 


and “What Standards of training and experience 
should be set up in this field?” 
We are equally anxious, of course, that school 


Psychology develop soundly even though it de 
slowly, 


cure 


Con- 
represented 
are anxious 
| develop in step with the other fields 


alization. It is time, therefore, to ask our- 
S two important questions: “What should 
about certification of school Psychologist 


be 


EIE 


velop 
It is preferable to build cautiously upon se- 
foundations of study and analysis than to rush 
ahead too quickly on such problems as certification 
and other matters of similar import for the future, 
Progress can easily be blocked in the long run by 
Premature establishment of standards based on too 
little information and study. 

There is still far from general agreement on eve 


n 
the relatively simple matter of how to 


define a 
“school Psychologist.” It is obvious, therefore, that 
the much more complex matters of how a school 
Psychologist should be trained or what a school 

' Modification of the Presidential A 
of School P 
Boston, Sep 


ddress to the Division 
an Psychological Association, 


Sychologists, Americ: 
tember, 1948, 
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Psychologist should do will require long and thought- 
ful study if this Division is to serve its function well 
as a guiding and recommending body in this field. 

It was with this first and primary. need. for in- 
formation and analvsis in view that the present 
study was undertaken. Tt is hoped that the results 
of this study, together with the work of two special 
committees appointed in the Division of School 
Psychologists’, will form the basis for official plans 
for the future in regard to certification and training 
of school psychologists and will hasten the day when 
the Division will be ina position to make official, 
sound, and authoritative recommendations lo state 
or Municipal boards of m 


waton abont op, 


Standards for school Psychologists hese jo ü 

\ \ OM efor, 
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fact that the present study was made at least two 
years later, produced some discrepancies in the re- 
sults secured in the two studies. 

For the present study two brief questionnaires 
were developed, one directed to state superintendents 
of public instruction, the other to city superintend- 
ents of schools. The two questionnaires differed 
only in a few necessary details to permit adaptation 
to the state or to the city situation. The results of 
the two questionnaires will be discussed separately, 
the results for the state questionnaire first. 


STATE CERTIFICATION STUDY 


A two-page questionnaire was sent with a letter 
of transmittal to the 48 State Superintendents of 
Public Instruction. The first question was, “Does 
your state have any type of licensing or certification 
of school psychologists?” Detailed questions were 
then asked about requirements for certification in 
terms of academic training, supervised practice and 
previous experience. Other information sought in the 
questionnaire will be made clear as the results are 
given. 

All states but Idaho and South Carolina returned 
the completed questionnaires. From other data avail- 
able it seems unlikely that either of those two st 
has state certification of school psychologists, 

Classification of the 46 returned questionnaires: 
46 states which returned questionnaires can bi 
vided into three groups: (1) those 


ates 


The 
e di- 
with no certifica. 
tion of school psychologists, of which there are 28; 
(2) those which do have certification of School psy- 


chologists, of which there are 11; and (3) those 


states which, although they do not certify "school 
psychologists" as such, do have some type of state 


certification or control of psychologists which is re- 


lated to or overlaps school psychological work. Seven 
states can be classified in this last group. 


For the 28 states having no certification the answer 
e ques- 
question of whether such 
certification would be desirable, half sail “Yes » 
5, 


“No” was checked consistently throughout th 
tionnaire. However, on the 


most of the remaining 14 not answering the ques- 
tion at all. This shows at least a tendency to con- 


sider such certification favorably even though jt is 


not at present established. 
Analysis of requirements in the 11 states with 


l Cer- 
titication of school psychologis: ates having 


The st 
certification are: 


Arizona Florida Pennsylvania 


California New Jersey Wisconsin 


PSYCHOLOGIST 
Connecticut New York Wyoming 
Delaware Ohio 


In eight of the eleven states the certificate is en- 
titled “School Psychologist.” Of the other three, 
Arizona issues a “Certificate for Specialized Service 
in Psychology,” Wisconsin entitles the certificate 
“School Psychometrist” and Wyoming entitles 1t 
“Elementary School Counselor." There was some 
question about including Wyoming in this group 
but, since the requirements and duties outlined are 
So similar to those for "School Psychologist" in the 
other states, Wyoming is included. 

Six of the eleven st 
more than one level 
Psychologist" and + 
Sylv; 


ates provide for certification at 
. Thus California has “School 
chool Psychometrist"; Penn- 
ania has two similar levels. Connecticut has 
“School Psychologist,” 
and “ Training.” 
York, and Ohio grant 
tificates leading 
if addition 
tional e 


” 

“Psychological Examiner, 
- ; sew 

New Jersey, N€ 


age eo | GE 
provisional or limited € 


Examiner in 


to the higher, permanent certificat? 
al graduate work is taken and if addi- 
Xperience is gained while working under the 
temporary certificate. Ohio also has three levels © 
certification in “Guidance Counseling” in additio? 
to three for school Psychologists. Only Arizona, pel- 


aware, Florida, W Isconsin, and Wyoming have 
single level, 7 


Ten of the 
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ranges from that up to 14 courses or course-areas 
required in Ohio. In other words, there is a demand, 


sho- 
logical training of a highly specified type. Even a 


not just for psychological training, but for ps: 


PhD in psychology would not necessarily meet the 
requirements for certification in these states. 

Most of the eleven states specify only regarding 
psychology or educational psychology courses but 
some include such required courses as health edu- 
cation, sociology, school organization and adminis- 
tration, child welfare, etc. 

The eleven states differ considerably in the re- 
quirement of supervised testing or case study prac- 
tice. Though all but Arizona require work in individ- 
ual psychological testing, there is wide variation 
in the "stricttiess of the supervision required of such 
testing, Some leave it up to the universities to certify 
that the applicant is properly trained. Other states 
Specify the number of semester hours or clock hours 
of training required in testing and further require 
that it be done under certain conditions. Other 
States go further and require a type of clinical prac- 
lice or internship beyond testing. Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Ohio, and Pennsylvania are the states which 
are most explicit about such supervised training. 


states require no previous paid expenenee qn 
» practice training jus 

Psychological work beyond the practice Liat ju ' 
7 . T "ve SVC OLICE 
mentioned. Florida requires one year of psycho git 1 

and Ohio, 


experience. Connecticut, New Je , and i 
which have two or more levels of certification, re- 
quire varying numbers of years of experience ^ the 
lower certification. level. before quali ing tr [hs 
higher and permanent level. Wisconsin requires wu 
years of successful experience in the field under ap- 
proved supervision" and further defines that ex- 


perience. E date, 
A ing experience? California, New 
What about teaching experience : sigues à 

i P 8 K: € £ ü 

Jersey and Ohio require the applican i i 
valid teacher's certificate, elementary or secondary, 


for it. California, Florida, and 
or the qualifications for it. California, FI 2 
Ohio require one year of actual te ching expe ees 
- "ears. In short, six 


Wisconsin and Wyoming three sceite OF 
of the eleven states require a teacher's certifica 


teaching experience or both. The remaining five 
states have no such requirement. I ; 
No state was found to require an examination for 
certification as a school psychologist. This is in- 
teresting, since other types of state e 
certification usually do, those, for example, estab- 
lished by state civil service commissions. . 
Analysis of requirements in the seven states with re- 


lated certification: The following states do not cer- 
tify “school psychologists” as such but have some 
form of state certification or control which is related 
to or overlaps school psychological work. 

1. Illinois has a certiticate entitled "Qualified Psy- 
chological Examiner" which requires a master's de- 
gree, one year of experience in the individual psy- 
chological examination of children and approval by 
a state committee of psychologists. The purpose of 
the certificate is to indicate who is qualitied to ex- 
amine children for admission to those classes for the 
mentally handicapped for which state reimburse- 
ment is sought. Under the State Civil Service Com- 
mi 
of c 


ion Illinois also has several levels of certification 
nical psychologists for the state institutions and 
clinics. 

2. In Indiana the state Board of Education evalu- 
ates the qualifications of anyone who applies for 
psychological work and maintains a registry of those 
who are approved. 

3. Maryland has a certificate entitled “Supervisor 
of Pupil Personnel.” 

+. North Dakota was vague in replying but ap- 
pears to certify for some type of work in schools, 

5. Oregon certifies “P 


"chometricians,;" 
6. Utah has two certific 
sclor" and "Second. Class 


ates, "First Class Coun- 
Counselor," 

7. Minnesota certifies clinical psychologi 
the state Civil Service 


sts under 
Commission as does Illinois, 
There are undoubtedly a number of states which 
certify or register clinical psychologists, primarily for 
work in the state institutions, clinics or courts and 
usually under the state civil service commission, ‘This 
type of certification was not investigated at all in 
available and no state- 
This study concerned itse 
with school psychologists. 

Summary of the 


this study so results are not 


ment can be made. If only 


Natus quo in stale 
school psychologists: Eleven st 
tification of 


certification of 
ates now have state cer- 
school psychologists, all but two 


i actually 
using the word "school" 


in the title of the certificate, 
registries or cert ification of some 
type for individuals who work either entirely in 
school situations, such as Utah's 3 
whose work greatly 
suchas Illinois? 


Seven States ha ve 


"Counselors," or 
overlaps the school situation, 
"Qualified Psychological Examiners," 
An unknown additional number of states may have 
certification of other than school psychologists but, 
since this issue was not investigated, no statement 
can be made about it. 

Twenty-eight states are known not to have state 
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certification of school psychologists or any closely 
related certification. Many of those, however, replied 
that certification of school psychologists would be 
desirable. Michigan has a committee now at work 
setting up certification requirements for school psy- 
chologists and may be expected in the near future 
to join the ranks of those states having certification. 

Only two states failed to return the questionnaire 
but information about them from other sources in- 
dicates that they should probably be added to the 
28 states without certification of any kind. 


ANALYSIS OF CITY EMPLOYMENT REQUIREMENTS 
FOR SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 

A two-page questionnaire, similar to the state 

form, was sent with the same letter of transmittal 

to the superintendent of schools in all cities in the 

United States with a population of 50,000 or more, 


TABLE 1 


Classification of returned questionnaires 


POPULATION CL. 


I II IH IV y N 
500,000 — 200,000. 100,000 30,000 Below 
or to to to 
more — 499,000 199,000 99,000 50,000 
A. Cities in states 
with certification 3 8 13 22 11 57 
B. Cities in states 
without certifi- 
cation 4 10 19 27 d 07 
Total number " 18 32 49 18 124 


of which there are 199. Thirty-eight were also sent 
to a few selected towns below 50,000 (state capitals 
and cities where psychologists were known to be em- 
ployed). Of the 237 questionnaires sent out, 124 were 
returned—slightly more than half. 

In analyzing results the questionnaires were classi- 
fied as shown in Table 1. Because of the small num- 
bers in many of the categories and also because 


of 
the unknown selective factors which may have op- 
erated in the returning or not returning of question- 


naires, the results which follow should be regarded 


as merely suggestive rather than definite. The cities 
which returned questionnaires may not be typical 
of cities in general. Questionnaires were returned 
from 58 per cent of the cities in A-states (with cer- 
tihcation) to which they were sent and from 50 per 
cent of the cities in B-states (without certification), 
fem ployment in relation lo state certification and size 


or city The trst results have to do with the em- 


ployment or non-employment of psychologists in 
each city school system and the number of psychol- 
ogists in relation to the city population. To the ques- 
tion "Are any psychologists now employed in your 
school system?" 93 per cent of the A-cities (in states 
with certification) and 52 per cent of the B-cities 
(in states without certification) answered "Yes," or 
71 per cent of the total of 124 cities. The percentage 
of A-cities was greater than of B-cities in all five 
ity-size classes. This contrast between A and B- 
cities seems highly significant. It has several possible 
interpretations. One is that when many cities of à 
state already employ school | 


chologists, pressure 
for state certification develops and certification is 
hastened. Another interpretation is the converse, 
that the fact of state certification tends to stimulate 
the employment of school psychologists by the cities 
of that state. Probably both tendencies are involved. 

In the higher population categories the percentage 
of cities employing school psychologists was greater 
than in the smaller population categories. However, 
even in Class IV cities (50,000 to 99,000), combining 


A- and B-cities, 61 per cent employ school psy- 
chologists. 


The number of psychologists employed by cach 
city naturally varies, though unsystematically, with 
the size of the city. The median number for Cl: 
I cities (A- and B-cities together) is 9.0. The range 
is from three in Pittsburgh to 62 in Chicago. The 
median number for C 
III cities 2.4, for Cl 
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SS 


ass II cities is 4.5, for Class 
mra ss IV cities 1.8. For Class V 
cities It was 1.7 but this was a selected group of 
cities. 


An attempt was made to relate in a more exact 
way the number of psy 
size of the city itself, 
employed to the ge 
the most favorable ratio which was one psychologist 
to less than 25,000 of the 


'hologists employed to the 
The ratios of psychologist? 


ep s from 
neral city population range fron 


: : : r 
^ city population to as po? 
à ratio as one psychologist to 385,000, The median 


ratio for all cities was one psychologist to 65,100 o! 
the population. A further study should be made t° 


determine an oplimum ratio, basing it on public 
school population rather th 
lation, 


City em ployment requirements, Of the 88 SU 
which replied that they 


Sine yu- 
an on general city pol 


ayel ol- 
do employ school psych 


ogists, 50 of them (37 per cent) have relatively wel” 
established, specific employment requirements- 

additional 25 (28 per cent) have unofficial, 10" 
specific requirements, "The remaining cities did de 
answer this Hem, Sixty-five per cent of Agiti” 


EMPLOYMEY 


which employ school psychologists have well-detined 
standards as contrasted with only 44 per cent of 
B-cities. 

Of the 50 cities which report well-defined standards 
of training and experience for employment, 42. per 
cent have established requirements at two distinct 
levels, 58 per cent at only one level. A-cities tend 
to follow their state certification standards closely, 
adopting a single-level or a multiple-level system ac- 
cording to their state code. 


Approximately three-quarters of the 88 cities em- 
ploying psychologists report that they have a chief 
or supervis 


ag psychologist. The remaining quarter 


either have no psychologist so designated or failed 
to reply to the item. Some cities count the one psy- 
chologist they employ as a “chief psychologist,” pre- 
sumably when he has considerable independence in 
planning and executing his own program of work. 

The titles borne by chief psychologists are almost 
as varied as the number of such positions and tend 
to reflect. administrative relationships rather than 
duties or functions. Typical titles are the following: 
Director (or Supervisor) of Child Study (or Child 
Guidance, Child) Placement or Adjustment), Di- 
rector of Special Education (or Special Classes), Di- 
rector of Psychological Services (or Clinic), Director 
of Research (or Research and Personnel or Pupil Per- 
sonnel), Director of Tests and Measurements, Di- 


rector of Guidance and or Counseling (or Guidance 
and Attendance). Coordinator of Pupil Special Serv- 
ices, ete. In very few titles does the word "psychol- 
ogist" or "psychological" appear. We can say, then, 
that the chief psychologist is usually not known by 
the name he bears since most of the above mentioned 
titles may be held equally often by non-psychologists. 
Upper level requirements. Only 27 cities out of the 
88 which employ school psychologists reported their 
requirements for an upper level psychological posi- 
tion. Because of the small number, the following re- 
sults are given only as an indication of trends. 
Eleven of the 27 cities (41 per cent) require the 
master's degree or its equivalent, 13 (48 per cent) 
require the doctor's degree. Two require the bache- 
lor's degree with additional training and one re- 
sponse was ambiguous. There is not one city in 
which the bachelor's degree is accepted without ad- 
ditional training. To summarize, 89 per cent of the 
cities require the master's degree or better for their 
upper level psychological positions. In almost all of 
the cities the requirement is specific that the degree 
must be in psychology, only a few stating it as 
psychology and education or education alone. 
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Of the 21 cities which reported in detail their 
training requirements, 58 per cent have specific and 
detailed course requirements, all of these being A- 
cities. A few additional cities impose certain general 
training requirements and a few cities report that 
there are no specific courses which they require of 
applicants. However, almost all of the cities (91 per 
cent) require supervised testing or case-study prac- 
tice. Only two cities stated that they do not require 
such supervised practice. 

The questionnaire asked about required previous 
experience in psychological work beyond the above- 
mentioned supervised practice. Of the 22 cities which 
replied to the item approximately three-quarters re- 
port that they do require such experience. The ques- 
tionnaire also asked about required previous teach- 
ing experience. Of the 24 cities which answered the 
item again approximately three-quarters (but not 
necessarily the same cities as those which require 
psychological experience) require applicants for up- 
per level positions to have had teaching experience. 
The cities are highly inconsi 


stent, however, in the 
number of years of teaching required, the number 
ranging from one to as high as ten years. 

Lower level requirements. Even at this lower level 
the master’s degree or its equivalent is required in 
79 per cent of the 39 cities which answered the item 
on required training. In only three cities is the 
bachelor's degree accepted without additional work, 
Again, as with the higher level, psychology is speci- 
fied as the department of specialization. 

Detailed course requirements are set up in 63 per 
cent of the cities. Again the A-cities greatly exceed 
the B-cities in the percentage having such svstem- 
atized requirements, 91 per cent of A-cities and only 
20 per cent of B-cities having them. Nearly all of 
the cities, both A and B, require an internship or 
supervised practice in testing prior to employment. 

The cities are about evenly divided on requiring 
or not requiring previous experience in psychological 
work beyond the supervised practice, 


2 per cent re- 
quiring it and 48 per cent not requiring it. 

In the matter also of required teaching experience 
the cities are about evenly divided, 46 per cent re- 
quiring it, 44 per cent not requiring it. Ten per cent 
require only a teacher's certificate though not actual 
teaching experience. Teaching experience is required 
somewhat more frequently in B-cities than in A- 
cities, though the numbers are too small to be sig- 
nificant. In the cities which require teaching ex- 
perience there is again, as with upper level positions, 


no consistency in the number of vears required or in 
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the level, elementary or secondary, at which the 
teaching was done. 

Since many cities do not require both psychological 
and teaching experience, it was thought of interest 
to analyze the relative importance given to the two 
types of experience in the requirements now estab- 
lished. Both types of experience are required in 28 
per cent of the cities; psychological but not teaching 
experience in 23 per cent; teaching but not psycho- 
logical in 21 per cent. Neither type is required in 23 
per cent and two cities allow a choice between the 
two types. When these percentages are summarized 
it becomes apparent that the emphasis at present is 
about evenly divided between psychological and 
teaching experience as a requirement for employ- 
ment. 


TABLE 2 
Salaries of school. psychologists 


LOWER LEVEL UPPER LEVEL 


POSITIONS — POSITIONS 
Minimum salary 
Total range: : 
Lowest $2,000 $2,700 
Highest $5,040 $7,200 
Median. . $2,760 $4,083 
Number of cities 33 27 
Maximum salary 
Total range: 
Lowest $3,200 $4,000. 
Highest $6,000 $7,212 
Median $4,046 $5,688 
Number of cities 35 28 


Salaries of school psychologists. In view of all these 
requirements, which in some cases are quite high, 
what can the young person entering the field of 
school psychological work expect to earn in return 
for the training and experience he offers? The ques- 
tionnaire asked for the minimum and the maximum 
salaries paid at both the lower and the upper level 
positions and also requested information as io 
whether the city gives automatic salary increases 
each year and the amount of these increas 


Table 
2 summarizes the significant results on salaries of 


school psycholog 


s. 
For the lower level psychological positions, 33 out 
of the 34 cities which answered the question reported 


that a yearly increase in salary is paid. In nine of 
these 33 the increase was contingent upon further 
training. satisfactory work or some other factor, The 


median vearly increase in salary, for the 27 cities 
which reported the exact figures, is S181. A few 


cities reported that school psychologists ower level) 


are on the salary schedule of teachers or on the 
teachers’ schedule plus a yearly bonus (which ranged 
from S100 to $500 a year in different cities). One 
city volunteered that it has a differential between 
the salaries paid men and women psychologists. 

For upper level positions there is a small differ- 
ence between A- and B-cities in both the median 
minimum and median maximum salaries. The differ- 
ences are both in favor of A-cities, though they 
cannot be considered as more than suggestive be- 
cause of the small number of cities reporting in each 
group. 

Most of the cities report automatic yearly in- 
creases in upper level position salaries, the increases 
ranging from S100 to $250. Several cities, again, 
make the increase contingent upon the taking of 
further training or succes 


s on the job. As with lower 
level positions, some cities again at the higher level 
positions tie the salary of school psycholog 
some other salary schedule, that of teachers or prin- 
cipals. Some pay the psychologist an extra bonus, 
above the schedule. 


DISCUSSION. AND. IMPLICATIONS 


What, now, are some of the implications of this- 
information and the problems it poses for the future 
development of the profession of school psychology 
and for the individuals who are now working in the 
field or planning to enter it? l 

Let us consider the effect which state certification 
appears to have. 

For most of the factors considered in the city 
questionnaire the advantage is at least slightly 0 
the side of those cities located in states with state 
certification of school psychologists. A larger Pet 
centage of cities in those states e 
than in the states without certification, the require- 
ments are more systematically and specifically sel 
up, required courses or course-areas are more care 
fully outlined, supervised practice in testing and 
previous experience in psychological work are more 
consistently required, 
somewhat less ofte 


up 


n required. For both lower and 
pper level positions in psychology the salaries 27€ 
slightly higher in the citie S 


es s where there is state Ce 
tification. 


Vhese facts all tend to make state certifica tio 
appear to advantage, The process of arriving at 


State certification may throw some light on why the" 
would be true. When the question of state certifict 
tion is under consideration for the first time standards 
are usually arrived at by 


istS- 
mploy psychologist? 


though teaching experience 15 


. Se dee 
a committee which inclu’ 
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of that state. The 
committee gives careful consideration to all the possi- 


outstanding school psychologi 


ble requirements which might be set up, evaluates 
the relative importance of each and finally works 
out a professionally adequate but at the same time 
reasonable and balanced set of requirements. On the 
other hand, in the states which have no certification 
the requirements in each city are apt to be set up 
by individual educational administrators and there- 
fore retlect the individual biases and notions of per- 
sons who are usually not. psychologists themselves. 

What does this mean? Does it mean that the 
somewhat better standards have been produced by 
state certification or just by certification in and of it- 
self, leaving open the question as to whether or not 
some other type of certification might not have had 
an equally good or even better effect. 

Let us consider the matter now from the stand- 
point of the student who is contemplating school 
psychology as a career. It seems clear at once that 
there is a regrettable lack of consistency from city 
to city and from state to state in the requirements 
é ists. A university 


now set up for school psycholog 


student conscientiously preparing himself for this 
field would hardly know what to study or what pre- 
liminary experience to get. To be on the safe side 
he would plan on a master's degree in psychology. 
However, to get inall the courses, both in psychology 
and education required by the various states and 
cities so that he would eventually qualify for a job 
in anv location in the United States, he would have 
to take an impossible number of courses. 

Then he would have to face the puzzling issue of 
whether or not to detour through the courses re- 
quired for a teacher's certificate, including the prac- 
tice teaching. After he has obtained his master s de- 
gree he would next have to decide whether to for- 
sake psychology entirely for a year or two in order 
to gain the teaching experience required in some 
states and cities or whether to get immediately to 
the business of piling up the experience in psycho- 
logical work, so stressed in others, and forget about 
the teaching experience. Of course, if he made the 
latter decision, he would automatically disqualify 
himself from the many positions which now require 
teaching experience. 

If he is a foresighted fellow and wants to know 
with certainty that he will qualify anywhere and at 
any time in the foreseeable future, he will, at this 
point, give up school psychology entirely and go into 


some other field. 


These considerations speak agains! state certitica- 
tion, which would always involve the possibility of 
forty-cight different sets of requirements. Reciproc- 
ity between the states would be made very difficult 
if not impossible under such a system. Universities 
would not know how to train students entering this 
field, since the students might, theoretically, seek 
later employment in any one of the forty-cight 
states with their forty-cight sets of requirements. 

The experience of other professions might be sug- 
gestive to us here. Both the American Medical : 
ciation and the American Dental Association are op- 
posed to the state certification of specialties within 
their respective profe 


ions. While they of course 
want legal status for the overall professions of medi- 
cine and dentistry in the states, they prefer to keep 
the certification of the medical and dental specialties 
in the hands of the professions themselves. It is be- 
lieved that specialty standards will be higher than 
if left to the individual states, will be controlled by 
the profession concerned as a whole, on a national 
basis and will be less subject, therefore, to local in- 


fluence and pressure. Reciprocity between states will 
also be facilitated. 

Our own field of psychology has made a start in 
this direction with its American Board of Examiners 
in Professional Psychology which already certifies 
three specialties. 


The Division of School Psychologists should begin 
to face this issue immediately. We cannot know the 
right answer until we have studied thoroughly the 
pros and cons of state certification versus national 
self-certification but we should make a start. at 
studying the matter at once. Eleven states already 
have state certification of school psychologists , 
others are preparing to have it. If 
at an official po 


and 
we are to arrive 
icy on the matter, which will do any 
good, it should be soon. i 

The study here reported is a first step in inform 
tion-gathering. Other studies wil 
lative results of these, plus the 
dividual members and the comn 
sion of School P 


a- 
follow. The cumu- 
thinking of the in- 
nittees of the Divi- 
sychologists should result in the very 
near future in the development : 
and recommendations which wil 


fession of schoo 


of official policies 
establish the pro- 
| psychology on a sound foundation 
€ its interests anc 
Let us proceed carefully but by all means let us pro- 
ceed energetically toward that goal, 


and will advanc l its public service. 
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GENETICS AS A TOOL IN EXPERIMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


J. P. SCOTT 


Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboralory 


INTRODUCTION 

N READING current psychological literature 

one cannot but be impressed by the need for 

more extensive use of available knowledge of 
genetics. There are too many cases where authors 
arrive at different conclusions from similar experi- 
ments, and can only explain them on the assump- 
tion of strain differences. There the matter rests, 
and nothing further can be done because of lack of 
knowledge as to what the strain differences might 
be or indeed whether or not they exist. A typical 
situation is embodied in the remark of one author 
concerning another’s rats, “They may have been of 
an unstable strain or there may have been some 
genetic factor which accounted for their [the other 
authors’] results” (3). 

There have been several recent reviews on various 
aspects of heredity and how it affects behavior (/, 
6,7), and a leader of medical research has recently 
urged in the pages of this magazine that more at- 
tention be paid by psychologists to genetics (5). 
However, the present article is designed not to study 
the mechanism of heredity through the study of 
behavior, but to indicate how present knowledge of 
heredity may facilitate the study of behavior. Such 
information. is particularly helpful in experiments 
designed to test controversial theories, and in situ- 
ations where behavior may be affected by multiple 
factors. 


PRESENT TRENDS IN THE SCIENCE OF GE 


STICS 

Some historical background is neces 
to understand and appl 
redity. As is well know 


ssary in order 
Y modern principles of he- 
n, the science of genetics is 
SUSA TE wee than that of Psychology, receiving its 
first real impetus about 1999, The 
of Mendel concerned with the me 
mission of heredity were not appre 


earlier discoveries 
chanism of trans- 
ciated until micro- 
S gave 
explanation and confirmation of Mend 
s, therefore 


scopi study of the chromosome a physical 
el's ratios. 
» Concerned with 
mec anism, and 


Early genetic research w 


establishing the generality of this 


to the chromosome theory Morgan and his asso- 
ciates added the concept of the gene as the ultimate 
unit of heredity. 

This basic field of research is now chiefly con- 
cerned with special cas 


and apparent exceptions to 
the Mendelian mode of inheritance. As an e ample, 
one may cite the c 


> of the fungus gnat, Sciara, in 
which the chromosomes behave in an unusual way- 
Then, there are many cases where hereditary. fac- 
lors seem to exist within the cell and outside the 
chromosomes, as in cytoplasmic inheritance in plants- 
Somewhat the same kind of inheritance apparently 
exists in the one-celled animal Paramecium, as Te- 
ported by Sonnenborn. 

In mammals, where the egg. develops inside the 
mother for long periods, there are many ways 1? 
which the mother may affect the offspring in a non- 
Mendelian way. One fairly recent. example is the 
work by Bittner and others on the Mammary Tumor 
Inciler, a substance which is passed. through iie 
mother's milk and largely determines the rate ? 
mammary cancer development in mice, and ther? 
are many cases of differences between first generatio? 
hybrids which depend on the stock from which the 
mothers come, a 

However, the gene tran? 
mission of ge 


ral mechanism for the u^ 
nes from parent to offspring has d 
fairly thoroughly established for all higher plants i 
animals, and conclusions can be safely drawn from " 
Another branch of genetic res n EOF 
cerned with the 


arch has bee Pn 
as rel 
idi- 


origin of genetic variability, 
resented by the well-known work of Muller on P nts 
ation. Recent work has high-lighted chemical age! 

as a cause of change, 


since substances which © 

cancer have been shown by Demerec to pre rch? 

mutations in Drosophila. Atthe present time, i 

in this area goes bevond the origin of mutation, 

population geneticists such as Wright and Dobz sot 

sky are much interested in the problem of hoN rons 

tations can be spread throughout entire popula 

and so produce evolutionary changes. N 
Still another field. of genetic research. wire 


Juce 


ant 


as 
m 
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developed later than the other two, is that of physio- 
logical genetics, which is concerned with how the 
genes act rather than how they are transmitted. 
Much work remains to be done in this field, but the 
currently accepted major theory is that genes are 
self-reproducing organic catalysts which produce 
their effects either directly or indirectly on enzyme 
systems. In other words, the genes are either enzymes 
or act to produce them. This point of view has been 
given strong support by the studies of Beadle on the 
synthesis of vitamins in the mold .Venrospora. 

i Such enzyme systems may act only for a limited 
time in the life of individuals, as in certain growth 
‘s, or they may be parts of physiological 
s which are essential to the existence of life 
and which act continually through the life of an in- 


dividual. 


NETIC VARIABILITY AND BEHAVIOR VARIABILITY 


From the modern work in genetic research, cer- 
tain established generalizations may be applied to 
behavior traits considered as variable characteristics 
of an individual. One of these concerns the impor- 
tance of genetically determined variability in be- 
havior. If this variability were always important or 
unimportant, genetics would present no problem to 
the student of psychology. However, the conclusion 
must be drawn that genetic differences are sometimes 
very important and sometimes very unimportant, 
and no simple general rule can be established. 

Since behavior may be defined as attempts to ad- 
just to changes in the environment, it follows logi- 
cally that environmental variability will always ined 
important factor affecting behavioral variability, Rel- 
ative to genetically determined variability, one can 
only say that when environmental variability is re- 
duced, ‘genetic differences become more important 
because heredity is the only remaining cause ol 
differences. On the other hand, when genetic varia- 
bility is reduced, as in an inbred strain of animals, 
the environment becomes relatively more important 
as the cause of whatever differences are seen. I rends 
in civilized living on the whole tend to eliminate 
variability in the environment. by providing opti- 
mum conditions for living and uniform types of edu- 
cation, and thus the relative importance of genctic 
differences in civilized man is probably increasing. 

Furthermore, a relatively small hereditary differ- 
ence in behavior may, under certain circumstances, 
become extremely important. Ordinarily the differ- 
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ence between running the 100 yard dash in 9 and 
9 10 seconds or 9 and 8/10 seconds is not important, 
but such a difference in a race may make the differ- 
ence between an Olympic champion and a minor 
contestant and so affect the whole life of an in- 
dividual. There are, of course, many threshold situ- 
ations of a physiological rather than a social nature, 
such as the dark adaptation of the eve, and. these 
situations are common enough so that there is al- 
wa 


ss a chance that either hereditary or environ- 


mental differences of a small nature may be magni- 
ned by a threshold (9). 

The conclusion must be drawn that while environ- 
mental differences are generally more important than 
genetic ones in determining behavior, this will not 
apply to specific situations, which must be thor- 
oughly defined and investigated before any con- 
clusion regarding the relative importance of he- 
reditary vari 
there is 


ibility may be drawn. In any case, 


alw 


a chance that genetic variability may 
be important in an unexplored situation. It there- 
fore must be considered as a possibility in any ex- 
perimental work, and it is suggested in this paper 
that such variability be used as a tool rather than 
an experimental hazard. 

A second group of general 


zations can be drawn 
regarding the tvpe of variability in behavior which 
may be caused by genetics. Applying the results of 
the physiological work described above, it will be 
seen that if a trait is produced by a single and f 
simple enzyme system, the parts of which are 
dependent, a change in any one enzyme 
a major change in the trait, and individuals can be 
reliably sorted out into definite cl: sses. This is the 
sort of thing which is apparently true in the in- 
higher animals, 
where it is easy to distinguish red from black in- 
dividuals, ete. However, even in such a case the 
variability need not be simple. In 
are 17 well-known genes affe 
chromosome locations. 
different types of mice 


airly 
inter- 
will cause 


heritance of color varieties in the 


the mouse there 
cting coat color, in 10 
These produce at least 18 
when the genes are varied 
Separately, and there are theoretically 11,520 possi- 
ble combinations of different appearances (pheno- 
types). Many of these mask others, of course. 

At the other extreme of vari 
nected with growth, 


ability are traits con- 
where obviously many inde- 
are concerned. A mutation 
t likely to upset them 


ly to be hundreds of variable 
genes. In such a case, genetically 


pendent enzyme Systems 
or change in one system is no 
all, and there are like 


controlled varia- 
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bility tends to fall into a normal curve, in a large 
population breeding at random. 

Since behavior as studied by psychologists usually 
involves activity of the whole body, it follows that 
many enzyme systems are probably concerned and 
therefore that variability should fall into a normal 
curve for most traits in large populations with ran- 
dom breeding. However, certain special experiments 
may be devoted to limited behavior reactions, and 
in this case major genetic effects might be expected. 
This is particularly true in such fields of res arch as 
the sense organs. An example which may be cited 
is the inheritance of color blindness in human beings, 
where individuals tend to fall into a few distinct 
classes rather than a smooth normal curve. 


THE CONTROL OF GENETIC VARIABILITY 


Before experimental work on heredity is possible, 
hereditary variability must be controlled, and the 
universal method for achieving this is through some 
kind of inbreeding. If mating is done completely at 
random, there is a maximum of uncontrolled genetic 
variability, whereas if related individuals are mated 
some degree of control can be achieved, all the way 
from breeding within a species, which controls varia- 
bility to a slight degree, down to brother-sister mat- 
ing or self fertilization, which in time reduce varia- 
bility due to heredity almost to zero. In any case, 
the effect of inbreeding is to produce homozygosis 
or the possession of like pairs of genes in an in- 
dividual or population. The degree to which homo- 
zygosis is attained represents the degree of control 
of genetic variability. The various ways in which 
this can be obtained will be commented upon in turn, 

Variability between species. On this level the ex- 
perimenter can control variability by a choice of a 
species which does or does not possess certain be- 
havior traits. In this regard we badly need a thor- 
ough description of native behavior traits of as 
many animal species as possible. Data of this sort is 
accumulating but there are many wide gaps and as- 
tonishing omissions. In spite of the fact that the rat 
has been widely used for behavior research for forty 
years, a study of fundamental rat behavior under 

natural conditions is only just now being attempted 
(2). 

As examples of how experimenters can use species 
differences to practical advantage, many instances 
can be given. For example, experiments on learning 
through imitation could be easily done on sheep, 
which show constant tendencies toward imitation. 
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Many of the early animal experiments on imitation 
were done on cats, which show almost no tendencies 
of this sort. On the other hand, sheep are very poor 
subjects for experiments with an ordinary type of 
maze, as they become extremely frightened when 
confined in places without apparent exits. 

As Gordon (4) has demonstrated with his experi- 
ments on chipmunks, these animals are ideal for 
problem solving and learning experiments, since they 
do not eat food rewards but hoard them, and thus 
the same experiment can be repeated over and over 
again on the same day without loss of motivation. 
Among laboratory anima 


it is probable that ham- 
sters, which also have the hoarding habit, could be 
used to advantage in the same wa 


r. Such examples 
could be multiplied indefinitely, and our principal 
lack at the present time is a unified source of in- 
formation which would permit a behavior student to 
choose his species intelligently. 

A corrollary deriving from these differences is that 
results obtained from a single species cannot be used 
as à basis for universal generalization and that ex- 


periments must be repeated over and over again on 


many species before broad generalizations can be 
made about behavior and intelligence. A tremendous 
task lies ahead for students of comparative animal 
behavior, both in the field and laboratory. 

Natural. sub-populations within a species. Within 
wild species of animals there is almost inevitably @ 
tendency to divide up into sub-populations, with 
more or less random breeding within these popula- 
tions, although in the more highly social animals 
there may be definite mating systems. Since a cer- 
tain amount of inbreeding goes on within each popu- 
lation, genetic v 


ariability is cut down and there pre 
genetic differences between the sub-populations. This 
sort of situation is very important from the view- 
point of evolution, but for the most part little at- 
tention has been paid it by behavior students, 2l 
though the possibility must always be kept in mind 
when using wild animals. 


We ers axed 
Most experiments on human psychology are baset 


T T3 7: , 1 i. as 
on samples drawn from one sub-population such 2 
that in the United States, in which the mating sys 
is at present fairly close 


tem 
— in 
to random breeding and ^ 
which the total number is very large, On the othe 

hand, groups of primitive 


-œ quite 
peoples may have qY 
small populations, and m 


jp pro 


arriage systems whic " 
h in the 


duce a considerable degree of 
genetic sense). 


Artificial sub-populations of domestic species- 


inbreeding ( 


po- 
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mestic animals, like the wild on are divided up 
into sub-populations, but with this difference. The 


sub-populations, which are usually called breeds or 
strains, are often highly selected for particular traits, 
this selection being humanly controlled. Further- 
more, the degree of inbreeding is usually considerably 
higher than that in natural sub-populations. How- 
ever, the inbreeding is never complete, and there is 
alw 


ays considerable genetic variability remaining in 
any breed or strain of this sort, and no experimenter 
should assume that all members of any breed of dogs, 
horses, cows, ete. are exactly alike. It will be found 
that certain breeds are quite highly inbred, usually 
because the populations are small, whereas the breeds 


with large populations are apt to be considerably 
more variable. 

From a practical point of view, the experimenter 
can make use of breed differences in a similar way 
to the choice of species differences, and this is being 
done in the author's laboratory with regard to be- 
havior differences in dogs. 

Closely inbred strains: For experimental scientists 
{ sely inbred strain 


the most precise genetic tool is a clos ! 
of animals (8) in which every individual is as much 
like the other individuals as are the identical twins, 
which are the only comparable tool available to stu- 
dents of human behavior. Hereditary variability may 
he considered a negligible quantity, and this may in 
some cases greatly reduce the numbers required for 
sampling and for obtaining clear experimental differ- 
ences. By the use of different inbred strains repeat- 
able experiments can be done on the interaction of 
different “personalities.” These facts have been long 
appreciated, and psychologists were among the first 
to make use of the Wistar strains of inbred rats. 
However, their use has introduced a certain amount 
of confusion into the field, primarily because of lack 
of readily available genetic information, 

First of all, it should be understood that a closely 
inbred strain of animals is one which has undergone 
ten or more generations of brother-sister mating 
Without outcross, or its equivalent. This reduces the 
heterozygosity of the animals by more than 90 per 
cent. Once such a strain is produced it can be main- 
tained in a relatively unchangeable state as long as 
all individuals are close to a single line of descent. 
However, if several sublines are maintained, the 
chances of mutations occurring in one of these are 
fairly good, and the sublines tend to become different 
over many generations. 

Furthermore, the experimenter should realize that 


a result obtained on an inbred strain has the same 
generality as that obtained from a single individual 
in a random-bred population. In order to establish 
any result as general for the species, results should 
be compared with many inbred strains and random- 
bred individuals. 

Many experimenters will then say, why not take 
a random sample of the species in the first place 
without using inbred strains? The difficulty: here is 


that it is almost impossible from a practical point 
of view to obtain a true random sample. An experi- 
menter seeking to do this should, of course, get 30 
to 50 individuals from each of the sub-populations, 
breeds, and strains which compose the species. In 
the case of the dog, there are over 100 different 
breeds and obtaining a true random sample is ob- 
viously a practical impossibility, 

A random sample is not likely to be obtained by 
purchasing animals of unknown ancestry from a pet 
store or animal breeder. The most likely thing is that 
such animals belong to a partly inbred sub-popula- 
tion or colony; or, since inbred strains are now fairly 
common, they may be a mixture of one or two in- 
bred strains, which, of course, may be accidentally 
sorted out as experimentals and controls by the ex- 
perimenter, i 

If an experimental population with maximum vari- 
ability is desired, the experimenter will usually do 
best by crossing two known inbred strains and ob- 
taining an Py population. This, of course 
peated for several combinations of 
desired. 


. can be re- 
inbred strains if 


On the whole, the most desirable 


thing is to work 
with known inbred str; 


ains and control hereditary 
variability in a positive way! 


Some suggestions for 
achieving this are listed below. 


SUGG 


IONS AND CONCLUSIONS 
Understanding of the science 


! of heredity emphasizes 
the importance of 


controlling genetic variability in 
behavior experiments. In doing this heredity can be 
! Cautions: 


Experimenters occasionally nec 
that ce 


Tain commonly used procedure 
control. For example, litter mates 
relation of 


d to be reminded 
"8 do not result in genetic 
show on the average a cor- 
Sin hereditary variability. However, 
mal gets half of its variable : 
theoretically possible in 
which are entirely 


since an ani- 
heredity from each parent, it is 
small samples to get litter 
different. Litter mate controls should be 
largely considered as a means of controlling age and environ- 
ment, although it has heen shown th 


each other, and since the 
of the uterus, 
animal 


mates 


at since the animals affect 
eggs may be lodged in different pi 


ris 
the environment is far 


from identical for each 
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made a useful research tool rather than an experi- 
mental hazard, and the following practical sugges- 
tions are put forward. 

Students of behavior need to make greater use of 
the genetic differences which exist between species. 
An enormous amount of time and effort can be saved 
if appropriate animals are chosen for experiments. 
Use of this tool is somewhat limited at the present 
time by the lack of fundamental research on basic 
patterns of behavior characteristic of many species, 
but constant progress is being made. At the present 
time, one of our chief lacks is an organized collection 
of facts of this sort. 

Criticism is often made of experiments done on a 
single species, such as the rat, on the ground that 
such experiments have no generality. More use needs 
to be made of widely different species, for when simi- 
lar experiments are done on many different kinds of 
animals and give the same results there is real justi- 
fication for postulating general scientific laws of be- 
havior. 

When experimenting with animals, students of 
psychology and behavior should investigate the ge- 
netic background of their animals and state it defi- 
nitely. It conveys almost no information to state 
that "the rats were descended from the Wistar 
strain," or “the rats come from the author’ 
The origin of the strain should be mentioned, of 
course, but also the system of breeding employed, 
the amount of inbreeding, and if possible the 
timated homozygosity of the strain. Such ca 


S colony.” 


es- 


ire will 
do a great deal to eliminate arguments as to whether 


experimental results can be accounted for on the 
basis of strain differences, Cle 


ar-cut results stem 
from the conscious and 


intelligent use of highly 
inbred strains, 


In the long run, there is a great need for main- 
taining and Preserving standard inbred strains of 
any animal which js widely used for experimental 
purposes. This requires an organization sufficiently 
large and Permanent so that there is no danger of 
any important strain being lost or abandoned, and 
requires the supervision of trained geneticists so 
that there is little danger of contamination of strains. 
Such an organization has been developed by C. C. 
Little at the Jackson I 


«tboratory for mice used in 
cancer research, 


and these animals are also available 
for Psychologica] experiments of appropriate nature. 
It Is to be hoped that a similar organization can 
in the future be developed for rats, and other ani- 
mals whose wide use justifies the effort involved. 

Received June 13, 1949 
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POLICY AND PLANS OF THE APA 
V. BASIC PRINCIPLES 


EDWIN G. BORING 


Member, Policy and Planning Board! 


OU, the members of the APA, have now, let 
us hope, read the four discussions of plans 
and policies by the Chairman of the P & P 
Board in the preceding issues of tuts JOURNAL, 
Certainly you have read the address of the Executive 
Secretary printed in the November issue, and many 
of you heard it at Denver and joined there in the 
rounds of enthusiastic applause which it brought 
forth. Now you have had the P. & P Board's ques- 
tionnaire about your preferences on important 
changes in the APA and you must have returned it 
for surely you did not neglect so important a matter, 
When these returns of yours have been studied, the 
P & P Board will have changes in the By-Laws to 
Suggest and then your votes will determine whether 
these suggestions are to be accepted. Thus you must 
be prepared to vote wisely. : 
jara complaint within the APA is that 
there are /oo many Divisions! Dr. Woltle has told 
What confusion members experience in facing the 
APA’s loaded menu. On which Divisions shall they 
spend their extra dollars? In which comparments 
shall they pay, listen, read and be loyal? He Tus 
Suggested two ways by which the numbers of Divi- 
Sions can be reduced. You can keep the most tiable— 
he names nine. You can be rational and pick out 
groups that exhaust the range of praem d P. 
overlap but. little. Using this second. principle: he 
comes out with seven Divisions 
Ones and iwo which need more EXCHAUOH, He lids 
thus to kill off four irrational but viable ones. W hich 
Method is better? Are we sure we want iri dan 
Let us go back to the beginning. How did we get 
to be what we are today? 
There was APA, founded in 1802 "to advance 
Psychology as a science.” There was the growth of 


five of the viable 


! The Chairman of the P & P Board and the Subcommittee 
on the five-year review of the structure and feared ety ia 
APA have asked me to use the Board's pages this month in 
this discussion of basic principles because, T am told, of my 
APA and my participation in its re 


Jong association with 
Organization in 1943. 


3 


1 


professional psychology in the 1020s and 1930s, a 
protest against the stodgy discipline of the parental 
domicile of a vigorous adolescent, who fared forth 
in 1937 to found the AAAP. There were other young 
and boisterous relatives too—the SPSSI, the Psycho- 
metric Society, When the Second World War forced 
à public recognition of the importance of clinical, 
social and experimental psychology to the govern- 
ment, the armed services and the nation, there was 
no single body to speak to authority or to the public 
for psychology as a whole. Tt was then that the 
need for national unity in problems. affecting. the 
welfare, both of the nation and of psychology, 
brought the old APA and the AAAP together in 
the new APA of 1945, There w 
resistance. Profes 


| of course, some 
ional psychology represented one 
set of values, scientific psychology another. While 
many individuals were vitally concerned with pro- 
moting both kinds of values, still there was fear of 


unfair restriction for one group and for the other, 
The solution which brought synthesis about was 
the one which was used in America in 1787, If you 
want to unite sovereign states, you leave them their 
sovereignty but invite them to federate where their 
collective interests are better served by federation, 
Thus we gave any group of fifty members the right 
to form a ‘sovereign’ Division, provided the Division 
did not in the opinion of the Council overlap other 
Divisions or otherwise work to the disadvantage of 


Uie Association as a whole. The common weal was 


to prevail when the weal was truly common 
in matters that 


bur, 
were private to a single Division, 
state sovereignty was to be the rule. Tt was thought 


in 1945 that many Divisions, jealous of their au 


so long as 
they knew they could reassert it at will, and that 


tonomy, would prefer not to exercise jt 


expectation has now been realized. Again and again 
a Division will prefer to let the Central Office func- 
tion for it in routine and clerical matters. In that 
way, by gradual centralization of routine, 


the unity 
and centralization of APA has increas 


ed. Power 
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works best when not directly exercised. The Division 
which knows it can assert its will is likely to let 
other willing hands do its housekeeping for it. 

It is surely not true that the majority will should 
control a minority wish which is vital to the minority 
and unimportant to the majority. There are good 
seasons for allowing local option on tippling and 
not on mayhem. Whether APA should crush out a 
weak Division depends in part on what harm the 
weak Division is doing the whole APA. A rabble of 
weak Divisions, says Dr. Wolfle, confuses the mem- 
bership; their existence leads to misdirected effort 
and frustration. Would you oust a viable, protesting, 
little Division for those reasons? Perhaps, but we 
ought to go about this matter very carefully. 

At least it might be argued that it would be too 
bad to get caught in the web of attempted consist- 
ency and thus to become enslaved by the hobgoblin 
of little minds. APA must have unity in difference 
and no one wants—surely—to get rid of those dif- 
ferences. Hybrids are vigorous. The basic democratic 
principle is that everyone should continue to have 
his way until it begins to interfere with some one’s 
else way. If we get too consistent, we are going to 
find ourselves asking the SPSSI to conform to some 
value system not their own, and everyone knows 
what would happen then. It may be that there is the 
case in which viability should replace rationality in 
the selection of Divisions. 

The questionnaires you have filled out suggested 
that another way to pick Divisions for survival 
would be by an appeal to monogamous loyally. Let 
every member choose the one division he will marry, 
consorting with as many others as will have him. 
Let him vote in these secondarily preferred Divi- 
sions if they wish him to, but let him vote for 
representation on the Council only in the Division 
of his first choice. And then let the number of first 
choices decide whether the Division is loved enough 


to queen it among the legitimate Divisions in APA, 

There is a difficulty here. People form strong 
secondary attachments. A clinical psychologist, 
whose first love is to the Division of Clinical and 
Abnormal Psychology, might nevertheless work vig- 
orously to make the Division on Maturity and Old 
Age viable. Dr. Wolfle has, however, a solution for 
this difficulty and for others related to it. He suggests 
that the interest-groups, which are merely support- 
ing interests and not needing to function as adminis- 
trative organizations, become sections of Divisions 
or of APA at large. Let them have meetings, pro- 


grams and symposia. year after vear if they wish, 
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leaders, chairmen and secretaries if they need them 
(and they may not), but no dues, no money, no 
separate listing in the Directory, no preordained 
permanence, yet all the viability they want and 
are capable of summoning. Never should there be 
any need to suppress an interest-group as such, 
though it may prove unwise to give it official ad- 
ministrative status in APA, 

There is within APA another conflict of loyalties 
that is not going to be so easily solved. If you had to 
choose, would you rather be represented in the 
Council of APA by the representatives of the Divi- 
sion of your first choice or by representatives (if 
there were some) of your State Society? Of 3581 
members who replied last spring to our postcard 
poll, 73 per cent preferred to be represented through 
the Division of their first choice and 27 per cent 
through their State Society. Interest vs. geography: 
that dichotomy creates personal contlict for many 
members who replied last summer to our postcard 
choose interest as the basic criterion, and that geog- 
raphy would not work well if only half the members 
of a state society were to choose that kind of repre- 
sentation. So, despite the wishes of this substantial 
(27 per cent) minority, it is perhaps best to make no 
change in this direction immediately. When the 
matter of essential and viable Divisions is settled, 
It will be time to 
loyalties can be aide 

In this connectior 
carefully 


see whether the geographical 
d through still further changes: 
Lit is fair to note, scrutinizing 
the straws which the wind blows to the 
P&P Board, that it looks Den 
are not on their w 
to be needed, 
even if it still } 
Matters of 
are to so m 
selves the 
It is 


as if sex, race and re 
ay in to APA, They do not see™ 
APA is an amazingly tolerant body: 
has more men than women, and thes” 
genes and culture, important as they 
any of our members, are still not in them 
Parameters of basic professional problem? 
also doubtful whe ome 
Psychologists would 
Persons cert 
interests, 
Whatever happens to us, APA is going to remi 


a > » 1 1 
à huge Organism with two he 
a Scientific 


ther a division of low-in¢ 


; I 
be desirable, although t 3 
ainly have une 


aese 
Some common profess! 
in 


T ads, a professional ne 
and what w That is what we wanted at the Se 

hat We now have, Let us not forget the adv: : 
tages it has given us. The $ ume 
end of the animal 
the other is y 


T 
two heads are on the 5 k 
thin^ 


and, if either of them it 


aiming in the 


y irection, 
look 2 wrong direc i 
: around to see where its tail had come fre™ 
1945. ` H H 
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DENVER MEETING 


The session for Student Affiliates was held at 
Denver on September 7, 1949. Approximately 30 
Student Affiliates attended —about two-thirds of 
them graduate students. 

The chairman mentioned brietly items that had 
grown out of previous Student Affiliate Mectings— 
particularly the listing of unpublished theses in the 
Psychological Abstracts and the Student Affiliates, 
page in the American Psychologist. 

With a view to collecting information desired by 
the APA Council of Directors, discussion was invited 
s on journal subscriptions and on 


concerning poli 


membership. Thi summarized herewith. 
Journal subscriptions. There did not seem to be 
action concerning the journals 


any particular dissatis 
currently being received. There were several sugges- 
tions, however: with a common theme that it would 
be nice if the APA could make available a flexible 
and optional opportunity for each Student Affiliate 
to subscribe to one or two journals of particular 
interest to him at a reduced rate. } 

Membership. Policies on promoting membership 
seem to differ widely from one university to an- 
other, but in many places there seems to be little 
systematic provision for bringing the opportunity to 
bea Student Affiliate to the attention of the students. 
It was suggested that the Student Afiliate Commit- 
tee, or some other APA agency, take the responsi- 
bility of circularizing department chairmen, perhaps 
with an appropriate announcement which could be 
posted to notify students. 

There seemed no disposition in the group to be 
restrictive in the matter of membership, the purpose 
of having a Student Affiliate category being con- 
ceived of as that of fostering interest. in psychology, 
rather than that of conferring status. o 

Students present at the meeting were invited to 
offer suggestions of ways in which the relation of the 
APA to its Student Affiliates could be improved, or 
of services which the APA could provide the group. 
Several suggestions were received, whid were in 
most cases extensions of activities already initiated. 
The suggestions are summarized below. 

Information about universities. The information 
i hologist about as- 


provided in the .Imerican 7 
sistantships, fellowships, and interneships wi 


+ com- 
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mended as very helpful. A desire was expressed for 
a further summary of information about graduate 
departments, giving some information about staff, 
special strengths and activities, student load, and 
other facts which might help a student in deciding 
where to apply for graduate work. 

Information about research in progress. Extending 
further the service rendered in reporting unpublished 
theses in Psychological Abstracts, a desire was ex- 
pressed for information about research in progress, 
so that students working in the same area might be 
able to get in touch with one another and more ef- 
fectively integrate their work. 

Related to this same suggestion was one for a 
periodical of some sort to provide a medium of ex- 
change among graduate students. Mr. Bachrach, 
editor of Persona, passed out copies of that journal 
and described it briefly. Its nature seemed to ap- 
proximate that of the journal suggested above. 

The students present introduced themselves and 
briefly characterized their affiliation and their inter- 
ests. 

ROBERT L. THORNDIKE, 
Chairman, Committee on Student . I fiiliates 

UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA'S AFFILIATES 

A group of Student Affiliates at the University of 
Omaha are initiating a series of seminars for the pur- 
pose of discussing topics of mutual interest. These 
seminars will be open to all interested psychology 
majors. The group would appreciate learning of other 
Student Affiliate groups that are following a similar 
program, so that ideas may be exchanged, 

ALLAN J. GorrNKID 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

Alpha Psi Delta, honorary in psy 

State University is sponsoring a 


thology at Ohio 
series of research 
bulletins, two of which have been issued and others 
will be forthcoming. The first section of each bulletin 
contains abstracts of completed research, including 
doctoral dissertations. and master's 

second section is composed princip 


theses. The 
ally of brief 
views of the research interests of members of 


1 the 
staff who are engaged in psychological research in- 
cluding departments other. than 
department. Bulletins will be exc h 


psychology. departments, or upon 


the psy hology 
anged with other 


request, psychol- 
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ogy departments will be placed upon the mailing list. 
Inquires relative to any abstracted research sent to 
the Editor, Leonard V. Gordon, will be forwarded to 
the appropriate party. 


STUDENT AFFILIATES AT EPA 


A Student Affiliate session was held at the Eastern 
Psychological Association meeting in Springfield, 
Mass., April 8, with Walter C. Shipley presiding. 
Fourteen affiliates were present. The chief topics 
discussed were the journal plan and the status of 
student affiliates. It was unanimously felt that none 
of the present journals should be eliminated; some 
hope was expressed that an additional journal might 
be included for the present price. With respect to 
status, the consensus seemed to be that either of two 
alternative arrangements would be preferable to the 
present one, namely, (1) raising the qualification re- 
quirements, thus making the affiliateship more of an 
honor, or (2) leaving the requirements as they now 
are and changing the name to something like 
"Student Journal Club". One person raised the ques- 
tion of introducing a placement service for affiliates. 
The last part of the meeting was given over to a brief 
period of introduction in which each person identified 
himself to the group with respect to institution and 
major field of interest. 


STUDENT AFFILIATES AT MIDWESTERN 

A Student Affiliate session was held at the Mid- 
western Psychological Association meeting in Chi- 
cago on April 29. The session was conducted by 
Vincent Nowlis, assisted by Geraldine Whitted, 
student member of the A.P.A. Committee on Stu- 
dent Affiliates. Approximately 25 affiliates were 
present. Discussion concerned the journals now re- 
ceived, the status of the student affiliate, and the 
possibility of presentation of short reports at an 
affiliate session at the Annual APA convention. 
Some of those present expressed a desire to receive 
some other journal, such as the Psychological Bulle- 
lin, instead of the .Emerican. Psychologist. Students 
from the larger universities, particularly those with 
Psi Chi chapters, tended to favor making student 
alfiliateship equivalent to membership in a journal 


club, while those from smaller institutions tended to 
favor affiliateship as an honor. The former view 
seemed to prevail. Regret was expressed that oppor- 
tunity had not been given for presenting short re- 
ports at the affiliate meeting at the Denver conven- 
tion. It was pointed out, however, that travelling 
expenses would probably prevent most affiliates from 
attending. The final part of the session was devoted 
to having those present introduce themselves to the 
group and describe their present activities. 

WALTER C. SHIPLEY 

Committee on Student .A fiiliates 


COST OF PUBLISHING JOURNALS FOR 
STUDENT AFFILIATES 
Student Affiliates pay annual dues of $7.50. 
They receive the American Psychologist, the Psy- 
chological -lbstracts, and the annual directory. The 
accompanying table shows what it has cost the 
Association to print and distribute the publications 


sent to each Student Affiliate for 1947, 1948, and 
1949, 


PUBLICATION COSTS FOR 

STUDENT - 
YEAR AFFILIATE Amer. n i 

DUES ‘sychol. Psychol. py. »| Poel 

i Sebel Abstr, Directory Tota 

1947 $5.00 $2.76 $3.22 § .8; $6.92 
« zi: A 
1948 7.50 2.80 3.58 2.07 | 8.51 
1949 7.50 2.83 3.635. 1.21 7.07 
! Estimated, Lon 
Student. Affiliates who wish other APA journals 


may subscribe to them 
members of the Associa 
the cost of printing 
includes eight jou 
$20.92, $21.61, 
The correspond 
$13.00, $20.00, and $20.00, 


When the class of Student Affiliate was created, Ìt 


= the wish of the Association to make psycho 
ogica] li : 
Bical literature available to students at reasonable 


rates, The fi i ” 
e The figures given above show that the Al E 
as done just that. 


at the same rates charged t9 
tion. For the past three years 
and distributing Club A, which 
tals, has been, respectively» 
and about $22.00 per subscriber- 
ing subscription rates have bee? 


DAEL WorrLE 


Comment 
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The Denver APA Meeting 
October 4, 1949 
To the Editor: 

Here is an analysis of registrants at the Fifty-seventh 
Annual Meeting ‘of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, as iade by Kenneth Asheraft, the chairman of 
our subcommittee p registration. Following is the tab- 


ulation: Nimitier Per Cent 
z — 
APA Fellows... sos AE RE. 
APA Associates ne — M. 
Student Affiliates. . . eee ee bd son 
Other Affiliates... eee IB Ms 
Non-Members yd "don 
No Designation $a 
S66 
Total Registration.. At BOD 


As to recommendations for future mectings, here are 
a few things which APA members might consider 
First: I am convinced that a local chairman cannot 
Possibly handle future meetings unless he has a full time 
Secretary, I smiled when Ed Raney first stated that his 
Detroit experience showed that individuals who had bus- 
iness experience. stood up under convention. pressure. 
After the Denver convention, I would heartily second 
this observation, plus the added qualification that the 
Secretary also should have business experience. 
Second: 1 believe your pre-registration will as: st fu- 
ture meetings, but the March issue of the American 
Psychologist should stress such registration greater than 
we did this past year. We were able to pre-register 
around five hundred, most of whom picked up their 
badges. The item of “other affiliates” should be clarified 
and a definite policy established by the Board as to 
registration fee. . 
Third: The March issue of the American Psychologist 
in setting up various standards should provide for a 
standardized size of slides. 1 would suggest that this 
Standardized size projector be furnished by the local group 
but that any other size projector be the expense of the 
author of the paper. Our committee, through the gen- 
erosity of the University in allowing payment of the 
sual aids staff, was able to meet all but two requests, 
but the confusion in this area was, in my opinion, the 
greatest. "E . 
Fourth: I expect this recommendation is too radical 
Since we had little difficulty, but the requests were ex- 
tremely aggravating. 1 would recommend that a dead- 
line on luncheons, dinners, and parties be announced in 
the March .American Psychologist and that any other 
function be the responsibility of the originating group, 
at facilities external to the Convention, Two groups ap- 
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en 


proached me late and when I suggested that they try 
private restaurants for accommodations, they were suc- 
cessful and later thanked me for the suggestion. The 
point is, the local committee probably will have to pro- 
vide tickets at their own expense, as we did, and the 
lack of public announcement makes the attendance at 
these extra functions extremely doubtful. 

Fifth: There was only one case of a lost object that 
was brought to our attention, and it happened that the 
lady's hat was turned in to the registration desk and 
claimed by her within a matter of several hours. I be- 
lieve we should give publicity to a central place for a 
Lost and Found desk. 

Sixth: If local arrangements make it possible T believe 
it would be worthwhile to set aside some three or four 
small rooms for committee meetings. There were some 
seven or eight committee meetings which were held in 
our local committee room, mainly by the Ethics Com- 
mittee, but in all other cases 1 had to suggest the use 
of their personal hotel rooms. D believe it would lend 
more dignity to the committee arrangement, which has 
become so prevalent, if formal committee rooms could 
be set aside for that specific purpose, with a schedule 
being maintained — perhaps in the local committee room. 


It was a big job and I sincerely hope that our endeavors 
were appr 


tted just half as much as the many com- 
plimentary letters we have received. I believe the City 
of Denver would be happy to have a return meeting, 
and speaking for myself and my secretary, 1 will behappy 
to serve the Association in any capacity other than that 
of chairman of local arrangements. 

T. H. CER 
University of Denver 


Is It Respectable to Publish Interesting Material for 
Popular Consumption? 


To the Editor: 


Dr. William Snyder, whose letter in the May Comment 
expressed concern about radio programs which feature 
personal advice, will find automatic agreement among his 
colleagues. All are against quackery. All are anxious to 
protect the public. Dignified alarm over unreliable 


Psy- 
chology is practically a stereotyped response. 
It is when Dr, Snyder suggests that to stem the flow 


of unreliable psychology —"We must stop isol 


ating our- 
selves from the problems of everyday life.. ° 


that he 
Tuns into stiff resistance. His advice on that score has 
about as much chance of success for the time being 
would achieve by telling a client with 
“Stop worrying.” 


ashe 
à deep anxiety 

i suffers 
ambivalence on the question of Morming t 


The professio: 
1 ! Irom chronic 


he publie. On 
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the one hand, since an inevitable and legitimate interest 
in applied psychology exists, psychologists wish to have 
it satisfied. On the other hand, a fixed apprehension, 
namely, that non-technical, interesting material for pop- 
ular consumption is not entirely respectable, leads to 
academic aloofness. With reliable psychology inhibited, 
the quack steps in to fill the need, and in true neurotic 
fashion the psychologists are dismayed by a situation 
caused by their own conflict. 

RonERT Tyson 

Hunter College 


Publication Costs 


Sept. 23, 1949 
To the Editor: 

In general, publishing activities now constitute the 
main financial enterprise of the APA. These publication 
activities have now reached the point of being big busi- 
ness. Whereas in the past, journals have been published 
and financed informally and haphazardly, the scope of 
present operations demands that proper methods of cost 
accounting be introduced. 

For a number of years, I have felt that the published 
accounts of APA publishing activities have been mis- 
leading. Dr. Valentine always used to point with pride 
to the profitable accountings which he was able to show, 
giving the impression that the publishing operations cost 
the members nothing but in fact yielded a profit. An 
analysis of financial reports indicates that this showing 
was achieved by failing to include hidden costs such as 
apportioning a proper amount of APA Central Office ex- 
penses to the publishing account, and also by subst 
assessments upon the membership in the 


antial 
form of give- 
away journals to which they were required to subscribe 


Recent financial statements have also been somewhat 
misleading in the sense that items Such as editoria] 
honorariums, expenses of Editorial Committees, Clerical 
expenses and other items properly assignable to the pub- 
lishing account have not been included there but have 
appeared under the general administrative expense 


" AQ ac- 
count of the association. 


It is not our purpose to criticize the extent to which 
APA dues are used to subsidize publishing activities if 
the general membership votes to engage in such activities, 
However, it does seem important to point out that 
there is a serious problem concerning which activities 
the APA should subsidize in view of the increasing de- 
mands of divisions for more financial support out of dues, 
Unless there is an increase in yearly dues, which I am 
personally opposed to, it is difficult to see where the APA 
can get financial support for other activities if it con- 


tinues present publishing polic 
seems only fair that a more detailed accounting of all 


s. In this situation, it 


publishing accounts should be made available to the 
membership so that they can have sufficient. evidence 


(o c ERNEUT END RR 


upon which to make intelligent. decisions. I would like 
to see a careful cost ana of exactly what it costs the 
APA for its present publishing program. 

My curiosity in this m. 


atter has been aroused by a 
comparison of APA activities with AMA publishing 
ventures. The first point of interest is that the APA 
publishes about as many journals as the AMA with only 
> per cent as much membership as the AMA has. One 
of the editors of the AMA journals once told me that he 
could not understand the 
both in respect to the larg, 
in the ficld and 


length of articles in psychological journals. Major medi- 
cal rese 


arches are published in a fraction of the space 
Often allotted to minor psy 
I would like to see 


dee n ae" > 
publishing policies of the APA 
e number of journals published 
also in relation to the high average page 


chological research reports. 

SR. all journals established on a sound 
administrative and financial basis, In my opinion, the 
editors should receive an honorarium suflicient to allow 
them to really do a good job (not that most editors are 
not already doing such). 


I feel quite strongly that one 
or two of the eis E 


most important journals such as the Ameri- 
ist and the Psychological Abstracts should 
the APA and distributed to all mem- 
might be given to the most economical 
Space bs He Psychologist in the sense that mu 
pense of Gini available to divisions at the ex 

Cepartments. A poll might be taken con- 


cerni e distributi l 
d ng the distribution of the Bulletin which I personally 
do not believe is worth the c 


If all expense j 
x 2 ense items are properly assigned, it wende 
Ot surprise me to dis | 


cover that publishing costs now 
are reachi , E ii 
Pay iching at least $20.00 per page. A large per cent 
MIS a ie : i 
Probab] ain 355 recovered in revenues but there will 
Ay aig, > 
aly be some loss left over which will have to De 


Subsidized by ş is 
mod by somebody. In the Journal of Clinical Psy 
"oy we allow each author the first $50.00 of printing 
Costs, This js Suflicie 

With a reasonable 


be Subsidized by 
bers. Some study 
use of the 


xpense. 


nt to cover a 5- or O-page artic - 
rial. In ord amount of graphic or tabular mate- 
includi order to protect the interests of all concerned 

cluding that of the " 


s subscriber who ni ally desires 
have as CEA ho naturally 


aterial ns 


desirable t : as possible in cach issue, it See 
Costs of | © require the author to assume part of the 

Sts of long articles whin . ice con- 
t E cles which by the author's choice € 


ain m ghe $ 5 
a gift bid might well be omitted. In other words, 
of many doll thor 


s ars is m 
whose work i 


ade outright to any au 
of ouf 
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i is 
editors might w 
vestment, 


accepted for publication. Some 


ell be ons : i 
be more careful in protecting 


Enlargi 
nlarging upon the 
Papers are 


On psy, 


a ihat det psychological 
arily long, I would like to commen 
chological writing : 
teaching of experiment, 
Tesearch Teporta 
Write in verbose 


the literature: too ofte 


unnecess, 


Because of the emphasi? 
al Psychology on laboratory 
Most students have been taught 


Jone 0? 
hi$ 


anc 


stele m s pesa 
yle. Too detailed reporting is € 


n the basic plan of the researc 


so weak that lengthy discussions and rationalizations of 
procedure must be included 
reported in great detail; r rch results are. presented 
simultaneously and repetitiously in written, tabular and 


tatistical calculations are 


graphic form; discussions are too verbose; summary and 
conclusions often are almost as long as the original arti- 
cle should have been. Psychology is now out of its in- 
fancy. Standard statistical procedure 
that it is unnecessary to discuss their rationale. We 
willing to trust that the author has done his arithmetic 


are so well known 


ire 


calculations correctly. It is not necessary for every arti- 
cle to include an intensive review of the literature. In 
other words, we need to teach students to write concise 
research reports rather than verbose term papers for 
marking purposes. 

In our opinion, the so-called publication lag and over- 
demand for publication space is an artifact. resulting 
from uneconomic use of present publishing facilities. 
There are suflicient psychological journals already in the 
field to supply foresceable demands if utilized etl ciently. 
In large part, the desirable (if kept within reason) in- 
crease in private journals is a reaction to failure to make 
optimum use of current journals. 

FREDERICK C. THorNE, Editor 
Journal of Clinical Psychology 


Editor's note: 1 agree with practically everything Dr. 
v in this letter. But I believe that some 
: second pi 


Thorne has to s: 


ne 


of the statements and implications of his 
graph are incorrect. With reference to the favorable 
financial balances reported by Dr. Valentine, he. says 
“this showing was achieved by failing to include hidden 
Costs such as apportioning a proper amount of APA Cen- 
tral Office expenses to the publishing account." It was 
not called the Central Office in Valentine's day, but he 
did keep separate records of expenditures for the man- 
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agement of the journals and expenditures for other APA 
activities. Each vear, as part of the Proceedings of the 
annual meeting, he published a “Report of the Treasurer 
and Business Manager of Publications." The last such 
report appears in the Psychological Bulletin, 1945, 42, 
735-747. In those 13 pages he gave a good deal of de- 
tailed information concerning the costs of publishing the 
Association's journals, including a complete copy of the 
auditor's report for 1944, For each journal separately he 


gave the cost of printing and the other costs. The "other 
costs" included compensation to office employees, allow- 
ances to APA officers and editors, office supplies and ex- 


penses, and a portion of the general expenses of the 
Association. Contrary to Dr. Thorne's statement, he 
made a very careful effort to include all items which 
could properly be charged against the cost of editing, 
printing, distributing, and managing the journals. 

In 1946 Valentine decided that these long and detailed 
reports were not of enough interest to the members to 
justify printing them. He advised me to publish brief 
accounts of the year's income and expenses. That I have 


done. This year, however, we decided to print à much 
more detailed account of the 1948 financial record in 
the November 


ssuc. We included there the detailed 
income and expense statement for 1948. In it also there 
appears a separate table for each journal giving the in- 
come and expense (including all costs) for each of the 
journals for 1948 and, for the sake of comparison, for 
1940, 1944, and 1035 


These corrections of Dr. Thorne’s statements concern- 


ing the Association's accounting procedures 


should not 
be interpreted as criticisms of the other portions of his 
thoughtful letter, He has raised here a number of ques- 
tions that concern him as an editor and that are 


equally 
the concern of the editors of the APA journals. 


DAEL WorrLk 


Doxa G, p 


Editor, Journal of Applie 


dr 
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EDITORIAL MANAGEMENT OF 
APA JOURNALS 


The most important. current. problem of editorial 
management of the APA's journals is this: how can 
the journals be modified to enable them better to 
serve psychology? Publication lag is too long in some 
journals. Some areas of psychology do not have ade- 
quate publication media. Other areas are represented 
in two or more of the existing journals. 

Partly these problems have developed as a result 
of psychology s rapid growth. Partly they have re- 
sulted from the fact that the APA's family of publi- 
cations has grown by accretion rather. than by 


Percentage of articles appearing during 1947 and 1948 


SURJECE MAT EER CATEGORIES 


A Bi 
Learning 
Personality 
Physiological 
Clinical tests 
Psyc hotherapy 
Sensation and perception 
Social 
Abnormal 
Animal behavior 
Applied experimental 
Child 
Sampling 
Statistics 
15 
and proceedings 25 
mal problems 00 


Miscellaneous 


"s i i iecemeal solutions, such as 
Systematic. planning. Piecemeal solu 
e of one journal, are no longer ade- 
a ilvsis of the entire 


increasing the siz 
quate. Instead, a systematic analy: i 
1 f ZM " a Pe le a ( s 
set of journals and their functions 1s needed, and is 
Bi EP i ified the articles 
A vear ago John Wilson and I classified the artic A 
alba 1 j als during 1947 and 1948. 
appearing in APA journals during i 
e in each journal according 


We classified each articl 3 om e 
to what we considered its major topic to be. her 
judges would probably ; 
Some of the articles, but no one making such an 


ajsa lé ea » 
analysis would disagree that there 15 a large amount 


have disagreed with us on 


of overlap among the journals.) T he above ex 
Shows the results. The categories ol articles include 


Wo Y Y Y ow oV oY ov oY V ov wo Y vv Y 


in the table are those in which nine per cent or more 


of the articles in at least one journal were classitied. 


The largest amount of overlap is clearly. between 
the Journal of Comparative and Ph 
chology and the Journal of. Experimental Psychology. 
The overlap is so great that psychologists interested 


siological Psy- 


in problems of learning and physiological psychology 
have to subscribe to both; 95 per cent of APA mem- 
bers who take Comparative also take Experimental 
and 72 per cent of non-members who take Compara- 
tive also take Experimental. These two journals 
could be combined into one with a financial saving 
to the APA and to all readers who now subscribe ta 
both. 


în each journal classified under cach subject matter category 
JOU Hs At 
Abn App. Comp. Cons Exper Bull Rey 
3s 55 12 21 
20 - 19 - 12 10 
30 = 14 lo 
15 50 
9 | 44 o 
3 24 22 S 
27 5 2 1 3 11 
18 
18 6 
10 
2 9 
9 = 
4 - 9 
27 3 
13 
5 M 5 15 4 9 28 


Examination of the table will suggest other pos- 
sible combinations. The Review and the Bulletin 
both spread their content overa wide range of topics. 
Combining them would give one journal of syste- 
matic bibliographic, critical, and theoretical reviews 
of psychological problems. Similarly the Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology and the Journal of 
Consulting Psychology might be combined into à 
single larger journal. 

There are, of course, obvious arguments against 
any of these amalgamations, Tradition is a strong 
deterrent. The existence of established subscription 
lists, such things as the fact that the Bulletin is sent 
to all APA members while the Review is subscribed 
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to by those who want it, and the desire to continue 
the status quo by those who are particularly inter- 
ested in each of the journals all argue against any 
change. 

Another editorial problem that has not yet been 
solved is that of reducing the lag between the date 
when an author receives word that his paper has 
been accepted and the date when it actually appears 
in print. Some lag is necessary, and the ideal for 
most of the APA journals is from six to eight months. 
But in several journals the lag is now over a year. 

One way to reduce lag is to accept fewer articles. 
The percentage of submitted manuscripts which are 

accepted for publication averages fifty-five per cent 
for the APA journals. Some of the other forty-five 
per cent are rejected because they are of poor quality 
and some because they are not appropriate for the 
journal to which they were submitted. Most of the 
editors feel that they have already reached the limit 
on both of these bases and that higher rates of rejec- 
tion would be undesirable. 

A second way to reduce publication lag is to in- 
crease the number of pages in a journal, or to in- 
crease the page size, decrease the type size, or make 
both changes in order to get more on a page. Within 

the limits of financial feasibility all of these changes 
have been made in some journals, with the result 
that the amount published in a number of the jour- 
nals has been considerably increased during the past 
ie years. As examples, the Journal of Experimental 
Psychology is about twice its 1947 size. In 1950 the 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology wil 


| 2 print 
nirty-five per cent more and the Journal of Consult 


ing Psychology will print nearly fifty per cent 
han in 1947. 

Early publication is a third method of re 
lag. The cost is from ten to fifteen dollars pe 


more 


ucing 
pi T page 
plus the cost of tables and cuts. If an author 

can 


afford this charge, the journal is increased in size | 
Le oy 


. a i ^ hed as 
quickly as possible. The APA journals publisheq 


the necessary amount and his article is publis 


yproximately four hundred pages of early publica. 
tion articles in 1049. This automatically reduced the 
lag for other articles. 

A fourth method of reducing lag is to use iie 
facilities of the American. Documentation Institute 
Detailed material which is important to those read. 
ers who want to study an article very carefully can 


ose ure expensively from ; itti 
be secured inexpensively om ADI. Omitting Such 
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material from published articles makes room for the 
publication of a larger number of articles. 

Another method of reducing lag would be to re- 
quire authors to write more succinctly. An author 
must work harder to write an article in four pages 
than to write it in eight. An editor must work harder 
to show an author how to write his article in four 
pages than to accept it in the original cight.Insisting 
upon better and briefer writing is perhaps the hard- 
est way to reduce publication lag; for the reader. -the 
person for whom the journal is published it is the 
best method, 

The ten editors are the persons most constantly 
concerned about these problems. Each editor, with 
the advice of his consulting editors, is the final au- 
thority on what will be published in the journal he 
edits. The editors are, therefore, the APA officers 
whose judgment is most important in determining 
the direction of psychological research, publication, 
and scientific development. They are fully aware ? 
moe spend as much as four or five 
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John Dewey, whose 90th birthday was celebrated 
on October 20, will this month reach an even more 
unusual anniversary, the 50th anniversary of his 
presidency of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. 

The APA meeting over with President Dewey pre- 
sided was the eighth. It was held in affiliation with 
the meeting of the American Society of Naturalists. 
members elected at that meeting 


Among the new 
Lillien J. Martin, Alexander 


were J. A. Bergstróm, 
Meiklejohn, Max Meyer, A. H. Pierce, Carl E. Sea- 
shore, J. H. Tufts, Clark W ssler, and R. S. Wood- 
worth. 

Professor Woodworth has written the following 
reminiscent letter of the 1899 meeting: 

“In those years our annual meetings were held in 
the holiday Season, and the 1899 meeting at which 
held at Yale. It was a lively, 
though quite different from our 
There were 56 members pres- 


Dewey presided was 
interesting meeting, 
APA meetings today. 
ent, many of them philosophe 
number of the papers were on 
well-remembered ps 
sidential address was psycho- 
‘Psychology and 


rs, and a considerable 
philosophical topics. 
chological 


But there were some 
papers. Dewey's pre 
logical in nature. His title was 
Social Practice,’ and his hope and plea were to the 
effect that. psychology should investigate and dis- 
cover the method by which social ide 
In those years Dewey was a frequent 


als could be put 


into practice. 
contributor to the ps chological 
topics as the reflex-are concept, the theory of emo- 
tion, infant language, the psychology of number, and 
ducation. He was a leader in the devel- 
’ that should 


journals on such 


progressive e 
opment of a ‘functional psychology 
not only study the mental functions but also ‘func- 


tion’ in education and throughout the social life of 


men. John Dewey's ideal 
are still very much alive, 
are proud to do him honor. The 
able event.” 


and program for psychology 
and psychologists today 
fiftieth anniversary 


of a presidency is truly a not 

To an ex-president whose distinguished contribu- 
tions to education, philosophy, and psychology have 
the APA offers its 


brought him world-wide renown, : 
ry of his 


50th annivers 


congratulations on the 


presidency. 


for ABEPP expires on 


The grandfather clause S i 
ogists who are intending 


December 31, 1949. Psychok 


to make application under the provisions of the 


grandfather clause should write immediately to Dr. 
John G. Darley, Secretary of the American Board of 
Examiners in Prof 
of P 
apolis 14, Minnesota. 


ssional Psychology, Department 
hology, University of Minnesota, Minne- 


Federal positions have been renamed and the 
salaries, in general, somewhat increased, in an Act 
of Congress entitled the Classification Act of 1949, 
This act merges all positions in the CAF (clerical, 
administrative, and fiscal), the P (professional), and 
SP (sub-professional) series into a single series, 
known as the General Schedule (GS). Positions in 
the government service which have been described 
in the Notes and News should in general have about 
$200 added to the amount given as the salary, The 
conversion table for the P-positions, in which psy- 


chologists were largely employed, follows. 


Was Is Now Called Beginning Salary 


PA $3100 
p2 3825 
Da 4000 
PA 5400 
P-5 6400 
P-6 7000 
PT s800 
ps 10,000 to 10,500 


Pay increases of approximately S800 a r have 
been granted interns under the Army's Senior Psy- 
chology Student Program. The students who receive 
their doctorates and are commissioned first lieuten- 


ants will receive pay increases of approximately 
S900 a year. 


NRC Fellowships in the Natural Sciences will be 
continued in 1950, Applicants must be citizens of 
the U. S. or Canada, and generally under 35 years. 
They must have completed requirements for the 
doctorate prior to assuming the fellowship, and must 
have demonstrated a high order of ability in re- 
search. The deadline for applications is January 1, 
1950, Further information may be obtained from 
the Fellowship Office, National Research: Council, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, 
1. C. 
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Their 1950 dues had been paid on November 17, 


ence after high school, including a doctor's degree 1n 


1949 by 2043 members of the APA and by 432 stu- psychology from a university of recognized standing. 


dent affiliates. December 31, 1949 is the deadline. 


The 1948 volume of Psychological Monographs: 
General and Applied has just been completed. Sub- 
scribers have thus far received none of the eleven 
monographs which will comprise the 1949 volume. 


All authors of articles in APA journals who request 
them will in 1950 receive 50 free reprints, regardless 


of length of article. 


The Department of Psychology, University of 
California, Berkeley, announces that March 1 and 
May 15 are the deadlines for the receipt of materials 
from graduate students who wish to be admitted in 
the fall of 1950. These materials consist of (1) the 
Graduate Record Examination (Profile and Ad- 
vanced Psychology); (2) the Miller Analogies test 
score which is sent to the department by the Psycho- 
logical Corporation; (3) an information sheet which 
contains material concerning courses, employment 
history, and references; and (4) a department exami- 
nation which is sent to university departments 
designated by the student. The Graduate Record 
Examination is given February 3 and 4 and May 5 
and 6 and registration must be made two weeks prior 
to the examination. Applicants should make arrange- 
ments with the Educational Testing Service, 437 
West 30th St, New York City, or P. O. Box 2416, 
Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, California. Ar- 
rangements. for the Miller Analogies Test can be 
made through the Psychological Corporation, 522 

Fifth Avenue, New York City, or through a local 
center certified to administer the test. The informa- 
tion sheet and instructions for application will be 
sent to the prospective candidate from the de 


part- 
ment of psychology at Berkeley. Students s| 


j hould 
indicate in their letters of inquiry where they wish 
the departmental examination to be sent. The quota 


to be 
admitted wi: be chosen at the March 1 deadline, 


for students is limited. Most of the students 


Examinations for scientists (psychologists) in the 
Regular ( ommissioned Corps of the U. S. Public 
Health Service will be held March 20, 21, and 22, 
1950, in various í ities throughout the country. Com- 
pleted applications must be in the Washington office 
of the | SPHS by February 20, 1950. Applicants 


must have at least seven years training and experi- 


Appointments will be made in the grades of Assistant 
and Senior Assistant equivalent to Army ranks of 
first lieutenant ($4486) and captain (85346), respec- 
tively. For application forms and add 
mation write to: Surgeon General, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Federal Security Agency, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Attention: Division of Commissioned 
Officers. 


ional infor- 


Clinical psychologist, MA and two years’ experi- 
ence in either child guidance clinic or school clinic 
required; to work with problem children and give 
some marriage and family counseling. Minimum 
salary $5000. Apply to Herbert D. Williams, Direc- 
tor, 141 Sixth Street North, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Associate or full professor to head psychology a 
partment, about. September. 1950; PhD ael 
siderable experience in teaching and research re 
quired. Salary and rank dependent upon training 
and experience. Apply to Dean M. C. Old, Dean " 
the Faculty, Hofstra College, Hempstead, [one 
Island, New York. 


Associate or full professor to head department of 
applied psychology, Salary range, $4095 to $4770, 
dependent upon qualifications. Apply to Dean Henry 
H. Hibbs, Richmond Professional Institute, Division 
of the College of William and Mary, 901 W. Frank- 
lin Street, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Assistant professor, man, under 40, PhD: duties 
eee of teaching and research. Minimum gun 
$3500, Apply to Dr. David K. Spelt, Department o 


Psychology, Muhlenberg College, Allentown. Penn- 
sylvania. 


Clinical psychologist. An examination No. 159115 


continuously open to qualified citizens of the United 
States who are over 21 and under 50 years of age: 
(Age limits not applicable to honorably discharged 
Veterans of any of the wars of the United states.) 
Minimum qualifications: MA and one year’s intern- 
ship. Experience desired: not less than ene 
iari in a guidance clinic, Salary range: > ace 
200. Apply to Milwaukee County Civil Serv! 


(femmes E bat dii 
ommission, Room 206, Courthouse, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin. 


year, 
33000 - 
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